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THE  TEMPERANCE  MOVEMENT. 


CHAPTER   I. 

A    BRIEF   STUDY   OF   ALCOHOL. 

Alcohol  as  a  Superstition — Its  Place  among  the  Gods  and  the  Devils  of 
Imagination — ^The  Doubtful  Origin  of  Wine  and  Ancient  Traditions 
Concerning  It — ^Discovery  of  Distillation  in  the  Twelfth  Century— How 
Webster  and  Worcester  Define  Alcohol — ^Dr.  Richardson's  Statement  of 
its  Chemical  Properties — The  Nature  of  Alcohol  and  its  Relation  to  the 
Elements  of  our  own  Organism — The  Foods  that  Nourish  the  Body 
and  the  Food  Properties  of  Alcohol  Compared — The  Process  of  Fer- 
mentation^The  Process  of  Distillation — Name  and  Strength  of  Various 
Alcoholic  Preparations — Alcohol  the  Product  of  Man's  Ingenuity  and 
not  of  Nature. 

THERE  is  no  thing  of  his  own  manufacture  which  has 
such  power  over  the  body  and  soul  of  man  as  the  mys- 
terious substance  to  which  has  been  given  the  name — alcohol. 

Indeed,  so  subtile  and  canny  are  its  methods  of  asserting  its 
influence,  so  commanding  is  its  control  over  the  spiritual  as 
well  as  the  physical  structure,  and  so  direct  do  its  relations  ap- 
pear to  be  with  the  eternal  essence,  as  well  as  with  the  material 
parts  of  human  nature,  that  from  time  immemorial  this  strange 
drug  has  maintained  a  personified  existence  in  the  imagina- 
tions of  men. 

From  whatever  source,  and  by  whatever  process  derived, 
and  by  whatever  name  the  preparation  containing  it  has  been 
known,  ever  since  fermentation  evolved  the  substance  which 
has  been  the  one  conmion  principle  of  intoxicating  beverages, 
in  all  ages  and  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  even  to 
our  own  times,  superstition  has  placed  it  among  her  gods  and 
her  devils  ;  poetry  has  celebrated  its  qualities  with  her  choicest 
numbers  ;  religion  has  appropriated  its  powers  to  her  sacred 
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2  THE  TEMPERANCE  MOVEMENT. 

rites ;  war  and  peace,  joy  and  sorrow,  all  ranks  and  conditions 
of  men,  in  all  the  events  of  life,  including  its  origin  and  ita 
catastrophe,  have  associated  with  themselves  the  fascinations 
of  alcohol. 

The  discovery  of  vinous  fermentation,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  earliest  manifestation  of  this  spirit  in  tlie  economy 
of  human  life,  is  lost  among  the  impenetrable  clouds  that 
forever  settle  over  prehistoric  times ;  but  it  must  have  been 
considered  a  wondrous  event,  which,  no  doubt,  was  ctirricd 
from  the  place  of  its  origin  to  surrounding  tribes  and  oationi 
as  a  new  art  and  marvelous  instrumentality. 

We  are  told  that  when  first  civilization  developed  society 
into  nations,  and  these  new  organizations  concentrated  their 
aggressive  po\^ers  in  the  form  of  armies  and  navies  to  pkce 
the  yoke  of  power  upon  the  neck  of  savage  tribes,  or  sought 
by  peaceful  commerce  to  stimulate  and  appropriate  the  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  and  of  savage  or  barbarous  men  in  other 
regions  of  the  earth,  "the  wine  god,  the  wine  cup  and  wine" 
were  everywhere  unknown.  The  art  of  its  manufacture  spread 
from  some  common  center  by  the  agency  of  commerce  and  war. 
The  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  all  claim  that  wine, 
the  earliest  known  beverage  of  intoxication,  was  the  invention 
of  one  of  their  own  particular  line  of  gods. 

The  discovery,  as  it  spread  from  tribe  to  tribe  and  land  to 
land,  impressed  itself  as  a  landmark  upon  universal  mythology. 
It  must  have  produced  an  effect  similar  to  the  discovery  of 
artificial  fire.  If  Prometheus  brought  the  one  from  heaven, 
Bacchus,  who  was  the  god  of  intoxication,  and  held  full  rank 
with  the  celestial  representatives  of  love  and  war,  must  have 
brought  his  withering  fiame  from  the  hottest  regions  of  Tar- 
tarus. 

Alcoholic  drinks  are  the  work  of  man.  They  are  a  part 
of  the  history  of  the  human  race.  When  in  the  twelftli 
century  the  discovery  of  distillation  greatly  increased  their 
potency,  and  a  few  centuries  later  the  process  was  appro- 
priated by  all  civilized  nations,  intoxicating  beverages  as- 
sumed an  importance  and  asserted  a  destructive  ]iower  in 
the  affairs  of  mankind,  which  has  grown  with  the  progress 
of  civilization  and  spread  with  enlightenment,  as  the  niirht 
follows  the  day,  until  now  they  fill  the  world,  and  no  problem 
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of  superior  consequence  or  difficulty  confronts  the  Christian, 
the  patriot,  or  the  lover  of  mankind,  than  how  to  remove  them 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Whatever  may  be  the  differences 
among  men  as  to  the  necessity,  the  usefulness  or  at  least  the 
innocence  of  alcohol  in  the  economy  of  life,  it  is  conceded  by 
all  that  great  evils  arise  from  its  abuse,  and  that  its  record  on 
the  whole  is  one  of  calamity — some  say  with  mitigation,  others 
without. 

It  is  now  as  active  as  ever,  and  its  use  is  increasing  with 
great  rapidity.  Owing  to  the  rapid  colonization  of  the  world 
by  civilized  and  commercial  nations  which  are  its  chief  pro- 
ducers and  hitherto  have  been  its  principal  consumers,  it  can 
be  but  a  few  years  before  every  man,  woman  and  child  of  the 
whole  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  the  race,  at  least  four-fifths 
of  whom  are  as  defenseless  as  little  children  against  its  Circean 
power,  will  find  the  bottles  of  Christendom  at  their  lips. 

If  cursed  is  he  who  putteth  the  cup  of  intoxication  to  his 
neighbor's  lip,  then  it  becomes  necessary  for  those  engaged  in 
the  foul  work  to  examine  the  nature  of  their  occupation  for 
their  own  good.  I  propose  in  this  book  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject as  fairly  and  thoroughly  as  possible  in  the  brief  time  and 
with  the  facilities  at  my  command.  I  have  no  desire  to  exag- 
gerate or  intensify.  The  subject  is  broad,  and  high,  and  deep. 
But  it  is  upon  the  American  people  and  compels  the  attention 
of  the,  whole  world.  It  cannot  be  evaded.  Postponement 
even  is  no  longer  possible,  and,  if  it  were,  would  but  aggravate 
existing  evils  and  multiply  the  difficulty  of  their  removal. 
The  operation  must  be  performed. 

It  is  important  in  the  first  place  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of 
the  tiling  itself,  and  of  its  action  upon  the  body  and  soul. 

Webster  defines  Alcohol  as  follows  : 

"  Pure  or  highly  rectified  spirit,  extracted  by  simple  distillation 
from  various  vegetable  juices  and  infusions  of  a  saccharine  nature 
which  have  undergone  vinous  fermentation ;  the  spirituous  or  in- 
toxicating element  of  fermented  liquors." 

Worcester  thus : 

'•lAlcohoL — The  intoxicating  principle  of  all  spirituous  liquors  j 
highly  rectified  or  pure  spirit  obtained  by  distillation  of  the  fer- 
mented solution  or  infusion  of   any  substance  containing   sugar* 
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and  thus  capable  of  undergoing  vinous  feimentation ;  the  chemical 
name  of  ai'dent  spirit ;  spirits  of  wine  so  called  from  haying  been 
first  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wine." 

Dunfflison's  Medical  Lexicon  thus : 

^^ Alcohol. — An  Ai'abic  word  formerly  used  for  an  impalpable 
powder  and  signifying  '  veiy  subtile,  much  divided.'     At  the  pieseot 

day  it  is  applied  to  highly  rectified  spirit  of  wine  ; In  the 

Ph.  U.  S.  (Pharmacopoeia  United  States)  'Alcohol  is  rectified 
spirit  of  the  specific  gi'avity  0.836.'  '  Alcohol  is  an  inflammable 
liquor,  lighter  than  water,  of  a  wai-m,  acrid  taste,  colorless,  tians- 
parent,  and  of  a  pungent,  ai'omatic  smell.  It  is  the  produtt  of 
the  distillation  of  vinous  liquors  ;  is  miscible  (mixable)  with  water 
in  all  proportions  and  is  the  direct  solvent  of  resins,  balsams,  etc. 
Various  other  vegetable  principles  are  soluble  in  it  and  hence  it  is 
used  in  different  states  of  concentration  in  the  prepai-ation  of  elix- 
irs, tinctm'es,  essences,"  etc. 

The  chemist  has  sought  for  the  eluftivo  essence  of  the  article 
of  commerce  known  as  alcohol  for  centuries,  and  only  in  very 
recent  times  has  he  succeeded  in  stating  it  in  the  terms  of  his 
science. 

Dr.  Benj.  W.  Richardson,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  prolm- 
bly  the  highest  European  authority  who  has  ever  lived,  on  this 
subject,  after  reviewing  the  researches  of  the  past,  says  in  hia 
Second  Cantor  Lecture,  p.  42,  ''If,  passing  over  the  interven- 
ing hundred  years,  you  asked  the  chemist  of  to-day,  'What  is 
alcohol  ?'  he  would  tell  you  that  it  was  an  organic  radical  called 
ethyl,  combined  with  the  elements  of  water.  He  would  ex- 
plain that  water  was  no  longer  considered  to  be  an  element, 
but  to  be  composed  of  two  elements  called  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen, two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  being  combined  in  it  with 
one  equivalent  of  oxygen.  He  would  inform  you  that  the 
radical  he  had  called  ethyl  was  a  compound  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  and  he  would  add  that  this  radical  in  alcohol  took 
the  place  of  one  of  the  equivalents  of- hydrogen  of  water. 

He  thereupon  would  give  you  symbols  for  water  and  alcohol, 
but  symbols  of  a  very  diflTerent  kind  to  those  presented  by  his 
learned  predecessor.  He  would  express  the  names  of  th^  el^ 
ments  composing  the  water  and  spirit  by  the  first  lettersiof 
their  names,  and  add  their  equivalents  or  parts  by  figures 
attached  to  the  letters.     Thus  his  symbols  for  water  would 
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be  H2  O ;  for  the  radical  ethyl,  C^  H^;  and  for  alcohol  (C^ 
U^)  HO  or  C2  H«  O. 

Then  we  are  to  understand  that  alcohol  is  not  ethyl  any 
more  than  alcohol  is  water,  but  a  combination  of  the  two,  and 
that  both  ethyl  and  water  are  themselves  compound  substances. 

When  the  ethyl  and  the  water  combine  one  of  the  parts  of 
hydrogen  disappears;  for  whereas  the  ethyl  has  five  parts, 
hydrogen  and  the  water  two,  mathematically  there  should  be 
seven,  and  actually  there  are  but  six.  What  becomes  of  it  the 
chemical  deponent  saith  not,  therefore  we  are  at  liberty  to 
infer  that  it  is  the  missing  link  which  connects  the  whole 
thing  with  the  devil. 

I  have  examined  the  recent  great  work  of  Dr.  William  Har- 
greaves,  published  last  year,  "Alcohol  and  Science,"  and  find 
these  high  authorities  agreeing ;  and  so  we  can  assume  that 
we  know  common  alcohol  when  we  see  it. 

It  is  ethylic  alcohol  which  tliis  book  is  about ;  the  alcohol 
which  has  laughed  at  the  puny  ravages  of  war,  pestilence  and 
fiunine  throughout  the  cycles  of  authentic  history. 

There  are  five  others  in  the  family,  methylic,  propylic 
butylic,  amylic,  and  caproylic ;  but  while  these  are  of  one  blood 
with  the  ethylic  and  have  the  same  innate  capacity  for  mis- 
chief, they  are  less  demonstrative  in  human  affairs,  and  the  plan 
of  this  book  does  not  require  their  description.  Some  of  them 
are  very  important  and  dangerous  when  used  either  by  them- 
selves or  when  mixed  with  the  alcohol  in  common  use,  and  the 
reader  interested  in  their  further  study  will  do  well  to  consult 
the  above  authorities  and  other  recent  writers,  for  many  of  the 
accepted  ideas  even  of  professional  men  are  disproved  by  the 
late  investigators. 

We  will,  however,  search  for  the  nature  of  alcohol,  and  for 
its  relation  to  the  elements  of  our  own  organism  a  little 
further. 

All  vegetable  forms  receive  their  nourishment  from  the 
atmosphere ;  all  animals  feed  either  upon  vegetables  or  upon 
other  animals  which  have  been  nourished  by  vegetables,  so 
that  in  the  end  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  life  feeds  largely 
if  not  entirely  upon  the  air. 

Although  the  pure  air,  which  is  most  favorable  to  animal 
life  when  appropriated  through  the  lungs,  is  composed  almost 
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wholly  of  foar  parts  of  nitrogen  and  one  of  oxygen,,  with  a 
slight  admixture  of  carbonic  acid,  ret  the  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  the  world  contains  four  elements,  ail  in  the  gaseous 
state.  These  are  easflj  reducible  to  solid,  and  again  to  the 
gaseous  form  bj  the  operations  of  natural  law.  These  elements 
of  the  atmosphere  and,  when  vitalized  by  the  life  principle,  of 
organic  existence  are  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon  and  nitrogen. 
From  these  plant  life  is  supported  ""and  they  compose  aiuK^t 
the  entire  vegetable  kingdom." 

Few  and  simple  as  are  these  original  elements,  yet  from 
them  nature  has  constructed  a  great  variety  of  foods  for  the 
sustenance  of  organic  life. 

Foods  are  divided  into  the  ^nitrogenized"  and  the  "non- 
nitrogenized." 

The  latter  again  into  three  groups,  all  composed  of  the  same 
original  substances,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen  and*  nitrogen, 
but  combined  in  varying  proportions  of  such  of  them  as  may 
enter  into  the  composition  of  each  particular  food. 

1.  Sugar  and  saccharine  substances. 

2.  Acids  or  sour' substances. 

3.  Fats  and  oils. 

Non-nitrogenized  foods  are  supposed  to  be  specially  designed 
for  the  development  of  heat,  without  which  the  organic  proc- 
esses cannot  be  carried  on ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  they  are  found 
to  exist  in  proportions  coiTesponding  to  this  requirement  of 
life ;  the  fats  and  oils  predominate  in  the  cold  regions — the 
acids  in  the  tropipal  regions,  while  all  are  commingled  in  more 
nearly  equal  paints  between  the  two.  Heat  is  developed  from 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  contjiined  in  them,  and  these  elements 
are  found  to  prevail  in  this  class  of  food,  according  to  the 
necessity  for  combustion,  resulting  from  climatic  conditions. 

"Thus  animal  oil  and  blubber  are  furnished  for  the  inhabit^ 
ants  of  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  polar  regions ;  the  fruits  and 
acids  and  starch  for  those  within  the  tropics ;  while  they  are 
varied  and  blended  between  the  two  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
That  thus  the  different  necessities  of  the  whole  animal  king- 
dom are  provided  for,"  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Hargreavea 
in  **  Alcohol  and  Science." 

The  nitrogenized  foods  "are  formed  by  the  addition  of 
nitrogen  to  the  elements  comprising  the  first  class." 
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These  aliments  are  vegetable  albumen,  vegetable  fibrin  and 
vegetable  casein,  and  from  them,  in  use  with  the  sugars,  acids 
and  fats  and  oils,  the  animal  economy  is  built  up  and  kept  in 
action. 

The  changes  produced  by  chemical  aflBinity  when  these  various 
substances  of  the  first  class  are  brought  into  certain  relations 
to  the  system  constitute  force  of  which  heat  is  the  manifesta- 
tion, and  motion  the  result ;  and,  by  the  action  of  both  aflEinity 
and  force  or  motion,  the  nourishment  of  the  body  becomes 
possible  and  is  prolonged. 

Alimentary  substances  become  exceedingly  complicated  in 
their  numerous  forms  and  combinations,  and  hence  fi'om  the 
action  of  chemical  laws  liable  to  be  easily  dissolved  by  new  at- 
tractions, and  by  the  same  laws  reconstructed  in  new  and  it 
may  be  non-vitalized  forms. 

Alcohol  is  not  produced  or  obtained  by  any  process  which 
forms  foods,  or  which  nourishes  animal  or  vegetable  life.  It 
is  developed  only  by  the  putrefaction  and  decay  of  organic 
forms. 

NiTROGENiZED  ALIMENTS  are  Said  to  be  the  most  transient 
and  changeable  of  all  organized  matter.  Dr.  Hargreaves 
further  says : 

"At  the  common  temperature,  under  the  influence  of  moist- 
ure and  oxygen,  their  decomposition  or  putrefaction  rapidly 
takes  place.  MDk,  meat,  dough,  etc.,  containing  large  quan- 
tities of  nitrogenous  matter,  when  placed  in  a  moist  condition, 
rapidly  become  putrid.  The  nitrogenized  substances  not  only 
become  rapidly  putrid  themselves  but  communicate  putrefac- 
tion to  the  non-nitrogenized.  Pure  starch,  sugar,  etc.,  are 
very  enduring,  and  are  able  to  resist  putrefaction  for  a  long 
time ;  but  when  brought  into  contact  with  nitrogenized  sub- 
stances in  the  process  of  decay,  they  are  at  once  affected,  and 
go  on  to  the  same  condition."  "The  substances,"  says  Liebig, 
"which  constitute  the  principal  mass  of  every  vegetable,  are 
compounds  of  carbon,  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  proper 
relative  proportion  for  forming  water.  For  example,  a  rotten 
peach  or  apple  placed  in  contact  with  one  that  is  sound  soon 
causes  it  to  rot  and  its  atoms  return  to  their  original  condi- 
tion or  elements  :  carbonic  acid  and  water." 

Having  ascertained  what  alcohol  is  as  developed  and  defined 
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by  the  highest  and  latest  scientific  investigation  and  authority 
(and  I  am  aware  of  no  controversy  over  their  conclusions)  and 
briefly  explained  the  elementary  structure  and  nourishment  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  as  a  necessary  preliminary,  we  can 
now  proceed  to  the  actual  process  by  which  the  alcohol  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  the  alcohol  of  conmierce,  is  obtained, 
and  to  describe  it  in  the  various  concrete  forms,  and  under  the 
numerous  nsftnes  and  combinations  with  other  substances  which 
it  assumes  when  it  becomes  a  factor  in  human  life. 

The  process  by  which  alcohol  is  evolved  is  called  fermenta- 
tion, which  is  rotting,  or  putrefaction,  and  it  is  obtainable  in 
no  other  known  way. 

Fermentation  is  defined  ^^as  the  term  applied  to  the  change 
which  occurs  in  one  organic  substance  when  brought  into  con- 
tact with  and  influenced  by  another  in  a  state  of  decay  or 
putrefiBiction.'' 

The  non-nitrogenous  substances,  sugar,  starch,  etc.,  have  no 
power  of  themselves  to  decay ;  but  the  nitrogenous  elements, 
albumen,  fibrin,  casein,  gluten,  and  tissues,  the  mucous,  etc., 
composed  of  them,  when  subjected  to  moderate  heat  and  to 
moisture,  putrefy,  and  those  which  do  so  spontaneously  are 
called  ferments.  While  decaying  or  fermenting  these  sub- 
stances communicate  their  own  condition  to  other  bodies  capa- 
ble of  decay  or  of  separation  into  new  combinations ;  and  this 
power  remains  until  decomposition  has  so  fur  proceeded  that 
putrescence  is  over. 

Sugar  is  a  principal  ingredient  of  the  grape,  and  vinous  fer- 
mentation, by  which  alcohol  is  chiefly  produced,  is  occasioned 
by  the  action  '^of  a  peculiar  ferment  called  yeast,  upon  a  sac- 
charine liquid."  It  is  believed  that  in  all  vinous  fermentation 
— ^perhaps  in  all  fermentation — ^living  organisms,  animal  or  veg- 
etable, are  present,  and  the  microscope,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
yeast,  reveals  the  organized  and  vitalized  cells  or  globules  of 
which  it  is  made. 

Both  Berzelius  and  Liebig,  after  sti'enuously  denying  this 
theory,  were  finally  convinced  of  its  truth  by  microscopical  - 
tests. 

Fermentation  proceeds  at  a  temperature  of  from  60  to  80 
degrees,  best  at  about  70  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  '* accord- 
ing to  every  theory  is  the  process  by  which  the  food  of  man  is 
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destroyed  and  alcohol  produced."  Sugar  is  the  only  constitu- 
ent element  from  which  alcohol  can  be  produced. ,  M.  M.  Du- 
plain  says  :  "Among  the  proximate  principles  of  organic 
i^bstances,  sugar  alone  gives  occasion  to  vinous  fermentation 
from  which  alcohol  is  derived,"  and  the  gj-eat  chemist,  A.  F. 
Fourcroy,  in  "Philosophy  of  Chemistry,"  declares  that  "the 
fermentation  of  alcohol  takes  place  at  the  expense  of  the 
destruction  of  a  vegetable  principle." 

Dr.  Hargreaves  adds,  p.  33  of  his  work  already  cited, 
"The  juices  of  all  vegetables,  and  other  liquids  containing  sugar, 
are  capable  of  alcoholic  or  vinous  fermentation  when  suflBicient 
albuminous  matter  is  present  to  produce  and  sustain  the  proc- 
ess, which  is  usually  the  case  when  the  juice  of  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  currants,  grapes,  etc.,  are  employed  as  sources  of 

alcohol;" and  of  the  "several  kinds  of  sugar,  grape 

sugar  alone  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  alcohol ;  the 
others  must  be  converted  into  grape  sugar  before  they  are 
capable  of  the  transformation."  It  appears  to  be  an  humble 
imitation  of  the  practice  of  the  quack,  who  so  treated  all  his 
patients  as  to  produce  "fits"  because  that  was  the  only  disease 
he  knew  how  to  cure. 

**The  cereals  contain  little  sugar,  but  much  starch  which  is 
convertible  into  sugar.  This  is  accomplished  by  diastase,  a 
peculiar  fennent,  which  is  mingled  in  very  small  proportions 
with  the  malt.  Malt  is  barley  or  other  grain  in  which  the 
process  of  germination  has  been  artificially  produced  and  then 
arrested." 

If  bruised  malt  is  mingled  with  ground  meal  or  any  other 
grain  and  water  at  the  requisite  temperature,  the  diastase  of 
the  malt  converts  the  additional  starch  into  sugar.  This  sweet 
liquid  contains  the  newly  formed  grape  sugar,  and  can  be 
changed  into  alcohol  by  fermentation. 

Fermented  liquors  can  be  obtained  from  the  juices  of  many 
fruits  and  vegetable  substances.  Wine  is  the  fermented  juice 
of  the  grape,  cider  of  the  apple ;  various  wines  are  made  from 
the  juices  of  different  fruits  and  named  accordingly,  as  from 
the  currant,  the  elderberry  and  the  like.  Ale  and  beer  made 
from  the  infusion  of  malt,  chiefly  of  barley,  but  sometimes 
from  other  grains,  are  the  principal  fermented  drinks  now  in 
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All  are  alcoholic  beverages,  and  the  alcohol  can  be  6ep- 
aTEtM  Crom  them,  in  part  at  least,  by  distillation,  a  proce.'ia 
soon  to  tie  described. 

Tliie  ttleohol  in  fermented  liquors  is  never  more  than  seveB^ 
teen  per  cent.,  the  remainder  being  mostly  water ;  and  but  for 
the  dUcovery  of  a  means  of  obtaining  it  in  more  con(^E- 
trated  form  there  would  be  no  intoxicating  liquor  containing  a 
larger  jiroportion  of  alcohol. 

The  process  of  distillation  however,  has  enabled  the  maker  to 
load  an^'  of  the  fermented  liquors  with  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  iDtoxicating  element,  so  that  now  many  of  them  are  nearly 
a«  powerful  as  the  distilled  liquors  themselves. 

Until  the  twelfth  century  of  the  Christian  era  only  fermented 
c}rinks  in  which  by  the  laws  of  nature,  according  to  Dr.  Kichard- 
iH>n,  DO  larger  proportion  than  seventeen  per  cent,  could  be 
alcoliol,  H*ere  in  use  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  or  any  other 
portion  uf  the  earth,  unless  to  a  limited  extent  in  China. 

True,  that  history  abounds  with  cases  of  gross  individual 
and  national  indulgence,  as  in  that  of  Alexander,  and  of  the 
Babylimians  in  the  times  of  Belshazzar,  but  all  thi^i  was  don« 
with  an  article  of  comparatively  trifling  potency. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  learning  of  the  world  had  fled  to 
the  protection  of  the  Arabians,  and  a  physician  namod  Albu- 
an^nh  Is  credited  with  the  discovery  of  the  process  of  separat- 
ing more  or  less  successfully  alcohol  from  the  innocuous  fluids 
with  which  it  had  until  then  been  associated.  Various  authori- 
ties however  are  to  the  effect  that  distillation  was  known  lie  fore 
tiie  dawn  of  authentic  history.  But  the  matter  is  not  important 
to  us. 

The  specific  gravity  of  alcohol  is  792  as  compared  with 
water  100() — about  four-fifths  the  weight  of  water.  Alcohol 
is  higlily  inflammable,  and  its  atoms  vaporize  at  forty  degrees 
lower  tt*mperature  than  water — which  boils  or  is  converted 
into  Htciim  at  212  degrees  F.  When  a  quantity  of  fermented 
li(juur  is  confined  in  a  vessel  and  subjected  to  a  temperature  of 
172  decrees  the  particles  of  alcohol  expand,  are  converted 
into  gaB,  and  rise  from  the  mass  with  which  they  have  been 
tinit^'d* 

Taking  advantage  of  these  facts  the  distiller  contines  the 
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fermented  liquor  in  a  closed  vessel  before  the  application  of 
heat,  and  connects  the  space  in  the  top  of  the  vessel  with 
another  empty  chamber  by  means  of  a  "worm"  or  hollow  tube. 
When  the  mass  is  heated  to  the  proper  temperature  the  alcohol 
leaves  the  water  in  the  form  of  vapor  and  seeks  the  other 
vessel  through  the  tube,  which,  being  surrounded  by  cold,  the 
vapor  is  condensed  and  finds  its  way  into  the  other  vessel  in 
the  form  of  a  liquid,  from  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  water 
has  disappeared.  After  a  second  distillation  the  result  is 
called  spirits  of  wine,  and  after  the  third,  rectified  spirits  of 
wine.  Owing,  however,  to  the  strong  chemical  aflEinity  of 
alcohol  for  water,  there  will  yet  remain  from  ten  to  twenty  ' 
per  cent,  of  water,  with  some  other  impurities,  one  of  which 
is  fiisel  oil.  Fusel  oil  is  most  abundant  in  spirits  from  Indian 
.  com  and  potatoes. 

To  remove  the  remainder  of  the  water,  and  obtain  anhydrous, 
absolute  alcohol,  requires  a  substance  having  stronger  aflBinity' 
for  water*  Lime  is  generally  used  for  this  purpose,  but  it  is 
for  various  reasons  difficult  to  procure  absolute  alcohol,  and 
the  commercial  article  varies  greatly  in  actual  strength. 

Brandy,  whisky,  rum  and  gin  are  usually  classed  by  them- 
selves as  distilled  or  ardent  spirits,  and  all  other  spirituous 
liquors  as  fermented.  Ardent  or  distilled  liquors  contain,  or 
should  contain,  as  the  result  of  distillation,  from  forty  per  cent, 
upwards  of  alcohol,  while  fermented,  according  to  Dr.  B.  W. 
Richardson,  can  contain  no  more  than  seventeen  per  cent,  by 
the  natural  process,  and  from  that  proportion  downward  even 
to  less  than  two  per  cent.,  as  in  small  beer. 
I  But  owing  to  the  manipulations  of  the  maker  and  vendor, 

*  with  colors,  drugs,  gums  and  various  ingredients  and  methods 
of  adulteration,  the  dilution  of  the  stronger  with  water  and 
the  fortification  of  the  weaker  with  spirits,  the  line  of  distinc- 

eC^        tion  between  distilled  and  fermented  liquors  seems  to  be  well 
nigh  lost,  to  all  save  the  eye  of  faith  or  of  the  analytical 

5^ft       chemist. 

tt^f  The  following  tables  give  the  proportions  of  alcohol  in 

jv^        various  liquors  as  stated  by  Brande,  Bence  Jones  and  by  Prof. 

ft^\       John  C.  Draper,  of  the  Medical  College,  New  York.* 

I         

J  •See  Hargreaves,  p.  37. 
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BSTBmAGES. 


Bourbon, 

Bmudy^ 
HolljUid  Gin, 
H^ifiin  Wine, 

M&deiiav 
Port, 
Sheny, 
Claret, 

BuFgundy, 
Chainpagae, 
ElderOcrry, 
Cider, 
Perry, 
Strong  Ale, 
Brown  Stout, 
Porter, 
^mM  Beer, 


AlXX>HOLJC  PEMTErTAQg. 

By  Brande  By  Hence  Jones  By  Prof  ■  Draper 


53.68 
5339 
51.60 
25.1i 

24.17 

22.96 

19.17 

16.10 

14.57 

12.80 

8.79 

7.54 

7.26 

6.20 

6.80 

4.20 

1.28 


72.0  to  77.1 
50.4  to  53.8 
49.4  to 


19.0  to  19.7 
20.7  to  23.2 
15.4  to  ^.7 

9.1  to  11.1 

10.1  to  13.2 
14.1  to  14.8 

5.4  to    7.5 


28.  to  55 

29.  to  49 

22.  to  56 
31. 


Number  of  ounoM  im 
imperial  pi,  of  aOo«8. 


lOj^  oanoea.. 


4  ounces. 
4  ounces. 
4)^  ounces. 

2  ouDCes- 
2)^  OHDces. 

3  ounces- 


1}^  ounces, 

Ifl  ounces* 
^  ounce. 


The   following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  alcohol  in 
most  European  alcoholic  beverages.* 


BEVERAGES. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  ALCOHOL 


G^miiiQ  Beer, from*  1.9 

"  6.4 

"  5.4 

"  10.5 

"  7.5 

"  8.0 

"  11.5 

"  15.4 

**  10.0 

"  19.0 

"  19.9 

"  31.73 

''  49.4 

"  50.4 

"  59.2 

"  72.7 


Cider^  * 

Ale  and  Porter, 

Very  atronff  Ale, 

Moselle  ana  Rhine  Wines  ,. 

Cluret,   

Champagne,    

Sherry,  - 

Port, 

Maderiit,  

Marsata,   

GId  (London),    

Ucneva  spirit, 

Braodj,    

Whisky 

Eum,.^ 


to 

4.6a 

it 

7.4 

Lt 

8.5 

if- 

12.4 

tt. 

9.5 

(L 

9.0 

14 

14,1 

ii, 

la-a 

^^, 

20.7 

u 

19.8 

il. 

20,O 

tit 

^.0 

lib 

30.0 

ii 

53.6 

n 

59.4 

11 

77,1 

The  alcohol  contained  in  these  liquors  is  not  chemiciilly  com- 
bined with  the  rest  of  the  mass,  but  maintains  its  individuality 
for  action  according  to  its  true  nature  whenever  brought  in 
contact  with  the  new  surroundings  whether  in  the  human  organ- 
ism or  elsewhere. 

Tn  this  chapter  I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  the  origin  and 
actual  composition  of  the  article  known  as  alcohol  in  the  con- 
cerns  of  common  life. 

It  m  ii  product  of  putrefaction  ;  never  of  any  life-generating^ 

or  lifo-supporting  process. 

♦S€e  Samuelson's  '-'  History  of  Drinks,"  page  160.  Also  cit«d  in  l>r. 
Dorchester's  "  Liquor  Problem,"  page  101. 
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Neither  plants  nor  animals  in  any  of  the  mysterious  proc- 
esses of  appropriation  or  assimilation  from  the  soil  or  the  air 
extract  or  use  it.  It  has  no  part  in  the  economy  of  life  save 
only  as  it  is  forced  there  by  the  art  or  the  unnatural  appetite 
of  man.  Nature  never  uses  it  in  any  of  her  wonderful,  God- 
invented  methods  of  production,  growth,  or  healing.  AH  the 
presumptions  are  against  it  except  such  as  may  arise  from  the 
medicinal  use  which  morbid  and  diseased  conditions  of  the 
human  system,  and  its  place  among  the  agencies  of  art,  may 
justify,  and  in  some  cases  make  necessary. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  will  inquire  into  the  action  of  alco- 
hol upon  the  structure  of  the  body,  and  afterward  upon  the 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  man. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  UPON  THE  HUMAN  BODY  AND  SOU!.* 

Liquor  as  an  Article  of  Commerce — Alcohol  in  the  Body — Importance 
of  Medical  Testimony — The  Development  of  Diuiikenness  during  liie 
Past  Three  Centuries — The  Experiments  of  LaJlemand,  Perrin  and 
Duroy — A  Terrier  Dog  under  the  Influence  of  Liquor^The  Lat^^st 
Demonstrations  of  Dr.  Richardson — How  Alcohol  Travels  with  the 
Blood,  and  What  it  does  on  its  Travels — ^Experiments  of  Parker  and 
Wallowicz  on  a  Healthy  Man — How  his  Heart  waa  AfiVcted  by  Alcohol 
— Effect  of  the  Social  Glass  at  a  Dinner  Party. 

IT  is  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  rum,  giiij  brandy 
and  whisky,  ale,  beer,  cider,  wines,  all  in  great  variety 
and  with  divers  peculiarities  of  color,  taste  and  potency,  enter 
largely  as  conunercial  articles  into  the  conauuiptioa  of  daily 
life,  especially  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world.     In 
another  part  of  this  work  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  approxi- 
mately the  tremendous  proportions  and  effects  of  the  traffic 
in  alcohol  in  the  various  disguises  which  it  aiisumcs  an  order  to 
catch  the  unwary,  or  to  hold  in  its  iron  caj>tiv]ty  the  already 
enslaved  consumer.     But  before  doing  tliis  it  weeiu8  to  in© 
more  logical  to  ascertain  from  observation,  experience,  mid 
especially  from  scientific  and  professional  sources,  in  which 
from  the  nature  of  the  investigation,  must  be  the  most  de* 
cisive  evidence,  the  effect  of  alcohol  admiuistorcd  in  tln^se 
numerous  fonns  upon  our  physical,  mental,  and  moral  being- 
If  that  influence  be  beneficial,  it  will  materially  change   the 
conclusions  to  which  we  shall  arrive  from  the  vastness  of  the 
traffic,  and   will   enable  us    to  withdraw  much   severe   com- 
ment made  by  "temperance  fanatics,"  including   myself   as 
one  of  the  chief  of  sinners,  so  far  at  least  a^^  hostile  intent  has 
been  concerned  ;  and  the  remaining  pages  of  this  work  shall  bo 
devoted  to  the  repair  of  past  injury,  real  or  attempted,  and  to 
encomiums  for  the  blessings  which  shall   have  been  demon- 
strated to  flow  from  the  activities  of  this  colossal  trade. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  producing  beverages  which    di- 
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rectly  affect  the  body  and  soul,  whose  labor,  capital  and 
profits  all  depend  upon  a  consumption  which  takes  direct  hold 
of  the  immortal  as  well  as  the  mortal  nature  of  themselves  and 
of  their  fellow-men  all  made  in  the  image  of  God  must  be  will- 
ing to  abide  the  test  of  a  candid  examination  of  this  subject. 

If  it  be  found  that  alcohol  used  as  a  beverage  is  good  for 
man,  then  the  libels  and  slanders  of  the  past  must  be  with- 
drawn, and  shall  be  so  far  as  I  am  concerned ;  the  great  moml 
agencies  of  Christendom  will  hereafter  lend  their  support 
through  the  press,  the  pulpit  and  platform  ;  hostile  legislation 
will  be  repealed ;  the  highest  and  holiest  energies  of  the  race, 
hitherto  active  for  the  destruction  of  the  trade,  will  become 
hereafter  its  strongest  allies,  and -all  men  will  unite  to  do 
honor  to  these  long-derided  and  execrated  benefactors  of  the 
race. 

If  the  result  of  our  examination  leaves  the  truth  in  doubt, 
then,  while  charity  must  hereafter  suffer  long  and  be  kind, 
while  we  must  upbraid  no  more,  still,  as  alcohol  is  an  inno- 
vator, as  great,  real  injury  is  apparent  and  still  greater  hurt 
is  charged  and  not  disproved,  the  affirmative  of  the  issue  is 
upon  alcohol ;  and  if  its  advocates  do  not  prove  it  to  be  good, 
the  ordinary  presumption  against  an  intruder  should  prevail, 
and  the  ti-affic  should  be  restrained  within  the  limits  until  its 
effects  are  shown  to  be  not  evil. 

If  the  result  of  our  examination  should  be  a  demonstration 
beyond  rational  doubt  that  alcohol  is  in  its  nature  hurtful  in 
the  healthy  human  system,  then  it  should  not  be  necessary  to 
go  further  and  portray  the  gigantic  dimensions  of  the  alleged 
"crime  of  crimes,"  but  upon  this  showing  alone  the  waste  of 
useful  materials  should  be  arrested  ;  the  perversion  of  produc- 
tive labor  and  capital  to  pernicious  uses  should  cease,  and 
the  forces  which  now  direct,  as  many  believe  at  least,  and  as 
Mr.  Bourne  has  proved,  one-tenth  of  all  human  capacity  night 
and  day,  through  war  and  peace,  remorselessly,  and  awfully, 
to  the  destruction  of  the  race,  should  be  turned  into  other 
fields  of  achievement  whereon  God  has  pronounced  no  curse.* 

Alcohol  reaches  the  human  being  through  the  organs  of  the 
body — ^that  body  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  the  high- 

♦Bourne,  on  the  National  Expenditure  on  Alcohol.  Statistical  Journal 
XXV.,  1882,  p.  312. 
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est  and  most  mysterious  visible  manifestation  of  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  the  Creator.  No  subject  of  study  ever  has  been 
or  can  be  of  such  importance  or  of  such  absorbing  interest  to 
us  as  this  body,  save  alone  the  impenetrable  spirit  which 
dwells  within  it,  and  which,  from  its  invisible  but  glorious 
throne,  with  brain  and  hand  discovering,  seizing  and  wielding 
all  the  forces  of  nature,  reigns  over  this  lower  world,  whik 
with  the  upturned  eye  of  faith  and  conscious  kinship,  it 
touches,  as  of  right  with  spirit  hand  the  very  scepter  of  its 
Father  and  its  God.  This  wonderful  and  sacred  structure, 
the  temple  of  the  body,  has  been  in  all  ages  the  field  of  pro- 
found exploration  to  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  the  race.  It 
matters  not  that  ignorance  and  imposture  have  infested  this 
holy  domain.  They  will  continue  to  infest  it  becnuae  of  the 
intense  and  constant  interest  which  must  forever  surround 
the  subject,  until  science  shall  have  completely  ilKiminated  the 
most  recondite  secrets  of  our  frames,  and  the  holy  art  of  heal- 
ing shall  have  poured  its  successful  balm  into  every  wound, 
and  found  a  specific  for  every  form  of  disease. 

That  will  be  the  golden  age. 

The  noble  profession  of  medicine  has  wrought  on  patiently, 
fervently,  honestly,  and  profoundly,  from  the  beginning,  and 
will  do  so  forever,  until  the  race  is  extinct  or  perfection  l>e 
attained.  Its  votaries  have  been  always  among  the  nios^t  ad- 
vanced thinkers,  the  least  superstitious,  the  most  a<;ute  and 
logical  investigators,  and  the  closest  in  their  relation  to  the 
actual  facts  of  human  experience,  in  their  largest  variety,  of 
.all  those  who  have  been  devoted  to  intellectual  pursuit:?. 

More  of  good  has  come  to  humanity  in  daily  ministrations 
from  the  medical  than  from  any  other  profession  or  chiss  of 
scientific  men.  Not  always  wise,  not  uninfluenced  by  the 
darkness  around  them,  its  members  have,  nevertbelcs.s,  dur- 
ing the  lapse  of  ages,  reared  a  pymmid  of  glc»ry  to  their 
profession  resting  upon  the  everlasting  foundations  of  truth  ; 
and  thus  deservedly  have  won  the  confidence  and  affection  of 
the  masses  of  men,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  general  intel- 
ligence prevailing  among  those  who,  in  every  frrave  emer- 
gency of  suffering  and  disease,  turn  to  their  good  physician 
for  relief. 

Upon  a  great  question  like  this  before  us,  if  indeed  it  be  a 
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question,  we  must,  as  reasonable  beings,  rely  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  medical  men. 

I  say  "if  indeed  it  be  a  question,"  because  there  are  those 
who  believe  that,  but  for  the  vast  pecuniary  interests  and  the 
death  clutch  of  appetite  already  existing,  the  common  judg- 
ment and  indignant  spontaneous  action  of  society  would  destroy 
the  liquor  traflSc  as  instinctively  as  we  destroy  the  poisonous 
snake.  But,  as  things  actually  are,  as  we  find  them  in  the 
daily  contacts  of  life,  we  have  abundant  reason  to  bear  with 
one  another,  and  to  reason  together  upon  many  as  open  ques- 
tions, which  may  to  one  of  the  parties  seem  to  be  already 
clearly  settled.  So  it  now  is  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  alcohol 
upon  the  body. 

The  parties  to  this  controversy  cannot  agree.  The  issue  is 
before  the  country  and  the  world.  It  must  be  settled.  The 
physicians  are  the  experts ;  not  all  who  belong  to  the  profession 
in  a  general  way,  for  its  departments  are  numerous,  and  each 
specialty  may  absorb  the  powers  of  the  greatest  of  men  ;  many 
of  the  profession  have  never  studied  or  observed  specially  with 
reference  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  truth  bearing  upon  our 
subject.  But  there  have  been,  and  there  now  are,  some  of 
the  controlling  intellects  of  the  race,  and  most  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  whose  conclusions,  based  upon 
scientific  observation  and  experiment,  are  accepted  as  authori- 
tative by  their  peers  in  other  departments  wherein  they  are 
themselves  "the  end  of  the  law."  There  are  chemists  who 
have  pursued  our  subject  with  patient  and  profound  investiga- 
tion until  the  truth  has  been  revealed  too  vividly  for  contradic- 
tion. To  the  testimony  of  such  men  as  these  it  is  proper  that 
we  should  give  heed,  as  do  their  brethren,  conforming  their 
own  faith  and  practice  to  the  conclusions  of  the  wisest  and  best 
who  have  specially  investigatad  the  subject.  Upon  such 
evidence  as  this  we  act  in  all  the  important  concerns  of  life ; 
and  he  who  should  adopt  any  other  rule  of  action  would  uni- 
versally be  dealt  with  as  bereft  of  reason — a  drunkard  or  a 
fool. 

Nor  can  we  expect  that  all  doctors  will  agree,  for  it  must  be 

remembered  that  the  profession  is  made  up  of  men,  and  that,  in 

common  with  the  rest  of  humanity,  they  are  influenced  by  their 

surroundings,  by  the  traditions  and  circumstances  and  interests 
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which  have  enveloped  them,  so  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  they, 
with  the  laity,  are  all  emerging  into  the  light  together.  But 
we  follow  the  lead  of  those  nearest  the  sun,  and  who  have 
specially  examined  this  subject.  Thus  upon  the  whole  mass 
of  evidence,  from  every  source,  let  us  finally  turn  the  clear, 
cold,  steady  eye  of  American  common  sense,  and  decide. 

Whatever  may  be  the  conclusion  of  American  intellect,  thus 
formed,  let  us  act  upon  it  with  steady  and  irreversible  deter- 
mination.    In  considering  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  body 
|;|;  and  mind,  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  any  prepos- 

session either  way. 

No  presumption  should  arise  from  the  drinking  customs  of 
society,  existing  from  the  earliest  time,  in  favor  of  this  drink, 
any  more  than  in  favor  of  war  or  slavery  among  all  nations, 
or  the  self-inflicted  cruelties  of  superstition,  the  hasheesh 
and  opium  habits,  which  aiflict  hundreds  of  millions  of 
the  race,  or  any  other  admitted  evil  whose  long  exist- 
ence is  rather  a  reason  for  its  instant  removal  than  its 
further  toleration.  Any  gratification,  indulgence  or  evil  what- 
ever, which  becomes  entrenched  in  the  habits  and  prejudices 
of  men,  and  which  is  the  foundation  of  important  industries 
and  occupations,  will  be  sure  to  find  hosts  of  friends.  Its  re- 
moval, however  necessary,  will  never  be  popular,  at  least  not 
until  the  constant  demonstration  and  iteration  of  startling  truth 
has  at  last  aroused  both  the  conscience  and  self-interest  of 
society  as  a  whole.  This  latter  stage  may  be  nearer  than  wo 
think  with  the  alcoholic  drinking  customs  of  the  world,  but  in 
the  examination  of  the  evidence  it  is  impoilant  to  act  alike 
without  prepossession  for  that  which  has  been  because  it  has 
been  and  still  may  be,  on  the  one  hand,  or  against  it  beciiuse 
of  the  wrongs  and  crimes  which  are  charged  on  the  othor. 

We  should,  however,  keep  clearly  in  mind  that  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever,  nor  any  pretence  by  any  one  that  nieohol 
is,  or  in  any  form  ever  was,  one  of  the  general  and  indispen- 
sable necessaries  of  life,  like  milk,  water  or  bread. 

At  most,  its  use  is  only  claimed  to  be  desirable  and  pleasant 
as  a  part  of  the  general  habit,  and  occasionally  necessary  in 
sickness  and  emergencies.  When  tremendous  evils  are  admit- 
ted to  follow  from  its  use,  or  its  abuse,  if  you  please,  when 
that  abuse  is  shown  to  be  the  rule  and  not  the  exception,  the 
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affirmative  is  upon  the  friends  of  this  enticing  and  powerful 
agency. 

It  is  said  of  Albucassis,  the  Arabian  chemist,  physician  and 
philosopher,  who  discovered  the  art  of  distillation  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  of  those  vho  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  dread- 
fill  nature  of  the  invention,  that  they  concealed  the  process- 
from  general  knowledge,  so  that  its  use  for  centuries  wafr 
mostly  confined  to  the  laboratory,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent 
was  known  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

However  this  may  be,  the  common  use  of  distilled  liquors,, 
or  of  fermented  liquors,  fortified  with  spirits,  has  existed  for 
but  two  or  three  centuries.  The  result  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  a  destructive  drunkenness  among  civilized  nations 
never  before  known,  and  of  something  akin  to  the  annihilation, 
in  some  instances,  of  barbarous  or  savage  tribes,  with  whom 
their  mercenary  superiors  have  waged  a  deadly  commerce  in 
these  modern  commodities. 

The  world  being  already  enchanted  and  enchained  by  fer- 
mented drinks,  and  capital,  appetite  and  labor  already  invested 
largely  in  their  production,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  awak- 
ing  everywhere,  and  abandoning,  the  fields  of  senseless  wars 
of  superstition  and  false  gloiy  for  those  of  maritime  discovery 
and   colonization  and  for  the  development  of  the  material, 
political  and  social  interests  of  the  common  people  of  the 
world,  the  general  application  of  distillation  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  alcohol  necessarily  followed.     The  liquor  traffic,  sanc- 
tioned by  public  toleration,  based  upon  custom,  appetite  and 
ignorance,  developed  everywhere  with  startling  rapidity. 

The  existence  of  evils  manifest  to  all,  and  of  others  unknown 
before  in  like  extent,  traceable  to  no  other  cause,  compelled 
inquiry  in  the  interest  of  self-preservation,  and,  during  the  last 
century,  the  investigation  has  been  diligently  conducted  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  and  impartial  among  scientists  and 
practitioneiip  of  the  healing  art.    Their  researches  have  been  of 
the  most  laborious,  recondite  and  difficult  character.     The  ac- 
complishment of  their  task  has  been  the  work  of  no  one  man. 
It  ^was  early  agreed  that  the  abuses  of  alcohol,  in  its  use, 
were  so  wde-spread  and  devastating  as  to  be  almost  universal 
in  their  character.     But  still  the  one  vexed  question,  'Ms  the 
use   of  alcohol  as  a  beverage  injurious  to  the  human  system 
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in  a  state  of  health?"  remained  unanswered,  because  actual 
demonstration,  based  upon  scientific  experiment,  had  not  yet 
been  achieved. 

In  1860,  it  was  supposed  to  be  settled,  by  the  experiments 
of  Lallemand,  Perrin  and  Duroy,  that  alcohol  was  never  a 
food;  that  it  never  was  decomposed  or  absorbed,  but  was 
always  a  hostile  and  poisonous  intruder  in  the  huomn  system. 
They  actually  proved  that  alcohol  was  ejected  from  the  body 
in  its  pure,  unchanged  condition.  They  smelled  it  in  the 
breath,  and  in  the  cutaneous  exhalations ;  they  found  it  in  the 
renal  and  other  rejections ;  the  post  mortem  revealed  it  in  the 
drunkard's  brain ;  the  microscope  in  the  blood  where  it  shriv- 
eled and  coagulated  the  floating  particles  of  life;  animjih 
living  and  dead  were  submitted  to  innumerable  and  various 
experiments  for  a  long  period  of  time ;  always  these  laborious 
and  learned  observers  discovered  the  immaculate,  irreducible 
article,  just  as  it  had  been  introduced,  whether  by  the  victim 
or  the  investigator — ^the  absolute  alcohol. 

A  series  of  such  experiments  is  no  trifling  matter ;  and  when 
these  able  and  faithful  men  had  closed  their  labors  j  had  wi  ittea 
out  their  conclusions,  men  of  science,  who  best  could  judge, 
rested  in  the  belief  which  they  announced,  that  alcohol "  taken 
into  the  living  body  accumulates  in  the  tissues,  especially  in 
the  liver  and  in  the  brain,  and  that  it  is  eliminated  by  the 
fluid  secretions,  notably  by  the  renal  secretion  as  alcohol, 

The  experiments  carried  on  by  these  inquiries  were 

so  numerous  and  careful  and  the  results  they  arrived  at  were 
so  definitely  stated,  that  their  labors  w^ere  for  a  season  accept- 
ed as  conclusive  by  many  men  of  science  and  by  the  majority 
of  the  public.  It  was  ascertained  by  other  experimentalists 
that  alcohol  is  eliminated  by  the  system  in  the  direct  way,  fks 
alcohol,  and  the  question  of  elimination  rested  as  if  it  had  heen 
solved."* 

But  what  had  actually  been  proven?  Not  all  that  was  in- 
ferred, by  any  means.  There  had  been — there  could  be  no 
test  to  prove  that  all  the  alcohol  taken  into  the  body  had  been 
ejected.     The  conclusion  was  too  broad  for  the  premises. 

Then  came  the  doubts  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Anstio,  ^^hos^ 
experiments  and  inferences  with  those  of  Dr.  Thudicum^  siod 
•Richardson's  Lectures  on  Alcohol,  p.  106. 
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Dupre,  and  Schulinus,  gave  great  comfort  to  the  friends  of  alco- 
hol aod  were  the  medical  foundation  of  Gov.  Andrews'  famous 
argument  before  the  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  legislat- 
ure, in  the  year  1867. 

*'They  prove  that  while  it  is  true  that,  under  certain  circum- 
stances alcohol  taken  into  the  body  will  pass  off  in  the  secre- 
tions unchanged,  the  quantity  so  eliminated  is  the  merest 
fraction  of  what  has  been  injected;  and  that  there  must  be 
some  other  means  by  which  the  spirit  is  disposed  of  in  the 
organism."* 

Dr.  Anstio  gave  to  a  terrier  dog  which  weighed  ten  pounds, 
2000  grains  of  absolute  alcohol  in  ten  days.  On  the  tenth  day, 
from  all  the  channels  of  elimination  1.13  grains  were  obtained. 
Something  was  the  matter  with  that  dog,  and  another  experi- 
ment was  tried  in  which  the  same  quantity  of  alcohol  was  ad- 
ministered, in  the  same  time,  to  another  animal.  On  the  tenth 
day,  two  hours  after  the  last  dose — 95  grains — ^had  been  given 
the  animal  was  killed,  and  every  particle  of  the  body  and  con- 
tents subjected  to  analysis,  and  only  23.66  grains  of  alcohol 
obtained. 

This  then  was  demonstration  that  Lallemand  and  his  friends 
were  in  error ;  not  in  what  they  proved,  but  in  what  they 
inferred  beyond  the  scope  of  their  experiments.  The  truth 
alvrays  proves  itself,  but  no  more. 

Dr.  Anstie  and  his  friends  did  not  disprove  any  part  of  what 
Lallemand  had  established.  On  the  contrary  he  and  others 
demonstrated  it  all  over  again,  and  showed  that  a  part  of  what 
is  taken  into  the  system,  if  there  be  more  than  the  system  oth- 
erwise disposes  of,  is  eliminated  from  the  body  in  the  form  of 
absolute  alcohol. 

Thereupon,  all  over  the  world,  the  other  side  of  the  contro- 
versy proceeded  to  infer  a  great  deal  more  than  Anstie  and  his 
compeers  had  demonstrated,  to  be  in  their  turn  overthrown  by 
the  indefatigable  scientific  querist. 

W^e  are  apt  to  forget  the  atom  of  demonstration — ^the  little 
silent  but  mighty  truth  in  the  mass  of  clamorous  assertion  and 
unwarranted  inference  which  surrounds  it.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  the  sun  to  shine  but  once  to  demonstrate  its  power  to  shine, 
but  a  thousand  electric  lights  cannot  prove  it. 
*Dr.  Richard8on,  p.  107. 
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One  real  experiment  is  sufficient,  but  that  experiment  ismsi 
cover  the  case  and  tell  the  truth.  The  truth  once  told  b  the 
troth  forever. 

The  false  inferences  drawn  from  his  experiments  by  others^ 
and  perhaps  also  by  Dr.  Anstie  himself,  and  all  the  arguiuenis 
and  conclusions  based  upon  them,  have  since  been  destroyed  by 
Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  and  other  great  scientists-  But,  before 
proceeding  to  detail  their  demonstrations,  I  will  quote  the 
touching  tribute  of  Dr.  Richardson  to  the  memory  of  Dr,  Ans- 
tie, his  dead  co-laborer  and  friend,  who  wrote  his  last  paper 
in  the  year  1874. 

"Respecting  this  observer,  whose  friendship  I  owned  for 
many  years,  it  is  meet  for  me  to  pay  this  pul>lic  tribute  of 
respect;  that  no  man  I  ever  knew  combined  with  vigor  of 
mind  more  incomparable  industry  and  courage,  or  a  more  hon- 
orable regard  for  scientific  truth  and  honesty.  The  subject 
we  are  now  considering  has  lost  no  investigator  more  ably 
learned  for  the  work  that  still  remains  to  be  done." 

In  stating  the  final,  or  at  least  the  latest,  demonstrations^  of 
scieDce  upon  this  subject,  we  must  follow  those  who  made 
tbem.  Dr.  Richardson  and  his  co-laborers,  and  I  therefore  will 
Httite  the  case  as  it  stood  upon  the  evidence  when  Dr.  Anstie 
11  nd  those  who  follow  him  left  it,  and  the  inferences  then  or 
hince  entertained  by  them  in  the  language  ofDi\   Richard- 
scm  himself,  which  goes  to  the  full  length  of  all  that  was 
demonstrated   or   fairly    claimed  in  favor   of  the   beneficial 
action  of  alcohol  upon  the  vital  economy.     '*  We  are  driven 
by  the   evidence  now  before    us  to  the  certain   conclusion 
that   in   the   animal    body    alcohol    is   decomposed ;  that   is 
to   say,   a   certain   portion   of  it  (and   if  a  certain  portion 
w  hy  not  the  whole  ?)  is  transmutable  into  new  compounds.    The 
inference  that  might  be  drawn  is  fair  enough  that  the  alcohol 
is  lost  by  being  burned  in  the  body.     It  is  lost  in  the  l>ody, 
and  out  of  the  body  it  will  burn.    If  it  will  burn  in  the  organ- 
ism it  will  supply  force,  for  it  enters  as  the  bearer  of  so  oauch 
potential  energy.     In  combining  with  oxygen  is  there  then  a 
development  of  force  or  heat  to  the  extent  that  would  be  de- 
voloped  in  the  combustion  of  the  same  quantity  in  the  lamp  or 
from  the  distribution  of  it  over  the  platinum  block  ?     At  th« 
same  time,  and  in  corroboration,  is  the  product  of  its  combui- 
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tion,  carbonic  acid,  to  be  discovered  in  the  excretions?  If 
there  be  heat,  and  if  there  be  product  of  carbon,  consumed  in 
oxygen,  then  alcohol  must  rank  as  a  heat-forming  food."  We 
have  here  then  the  simple  but  comprehensive  question : 
The  alcohol  being  in  the  body,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  not 
being  ejected  in  its  original  state,  what  becomes  of  it,  and 
what  effect  does  it  produce  in  its  new  situation? 

It  may  be  well  to  trace  it  as  closely  as  possible  in  accord- 
ance with  admitted  facts. 

Substances  introduced  into  the  body  may  have  a  mere  me- 
chanical or  physiological  action,  or  they  may  act  as  food  or 
nourishment  of  its  structure. 

Chloroform  and  opium  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the  system, 
but  no  one  would  think  of  classing  them  as  foods. 

"The  living  animal  body  is  constructed  out  of  a  few  simple 
forms  of  matter  which  possess,  during  life,  the  power  of  mo- 
tion  Whatever  helps  to  maintain  it  in  perfect  order 

of  construction,  whatever  enables  it  to  move  of  its  own  free 
will  and  motion,  may  be  considered  as  food."  * 

Here  then  are  two  classes  of  substances,  one  of  which  nour- 
ishes structure,  the  other  produces  motion,  and  in  their  function 
as  food  the  one  builds  and  the  other  burns.  The  growth  and 
the  bulk  of  the  body  come  from  one,  action  from  the  other. 
Allusion  to  this  has  been  made  in  the  first  chapter. 
Alcohol  must  be  found  among  the  foods,  or  those  poisona 
•which,  like  opium,  produce  physiological  action,  or  those  which 
go  into  and  out  of  the  body  mechanically  or  remain  there  with- 
out structural  change. 

But  we  have  already  seen  that  alcohol  is  in  the  body  for 
business,  and  hence  must  be  a  food,  or  must  be  classed  with  i 

those  other  agents  which  produce  physiological,  that  is  func-  ) 

tional,  action — ^action  by  the  organs  of  the  body. 

Alcohol  may  be  injected  under  the  skin  into  the  venoua 
circulation.  It  may  be  taken  directly  to  the  stomach,  or 
absorbed  through  the  pores,  or  vaporized  and  inhaled.  In  any 
and  in  all  ways,  it  is  taken  up  by  the  appropriate  vessels 
and  carried  by  the  venous  system  to  the  heart.  Before  pure 
alcohol  will  flow  in  the  blood,  however,  it  will  remain  in  tht^  j 

stonaach  or  wherever  it  first  finds  itself,  until  it  has  attracted 

♦  Bichardson,  p.  97.  _ 
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water,  for  which  it  hiis  an  intense  affinity,  to  its  liking,  when 
it  goes  on  its  way  with  the  tide  of  life.  .  It  flows  with  the  venooa 
blood  to  the  ri^^ht  auricle,  thence  downward  to  the  left  ventricle, 
by  which  it  is  thrown  upon  the  lungs,  when  the  blood  is  oxygen- 
ized by  contact  with  the  atmospheric  air ;  thence  returning  to 
the  left  auricle  and  to  the  left  ventricle,  which  forces  the  cur- 
rent to  every  tissue  and  fiber  of  the  body.  The  arteries  divide 
and  subdivide  until  ia  their  minute  extremities  they  become 
coterminous  with  like  infinitesimal  vascular  tubes,  which  are 
the  origin  of  the  venous  system.  Here  in  these,  but  for  the 
microscope,  invisible  arenas  the  vital  process  is  accomplished; 
the  exhausted  and  <lc vitalized  waste  matter  gives  way  to  par- 
ticles just  from  living  nature,  which,  after  organic  incorpora- 
tion and  service  are  themselves  rejected  in  their  turn,  the 
venous  mass  flows  on  through  millions  of  trickling  rivulets  into 
brooks  and  rivers  which  drain  the  vast  and  mysterious  system 
again  into  the  ocean  of  the  heart.  What  is  the  power  which 
moves  this  organ  with  a  perpetual  throb,  that  ceases  only  with 
life,  and  thus  carries  on  this  constant  creation  and  rebuilds 
this  unceasing  decay  ? 

Thus  alcohol  travels  with  the  blood,  floating  in  it,  not  of  it- 
What  does  it  on  its  travels?     Something  thereof  is  known. 

A  little  passes  oif  in  expiration  from  the  lungs — the  breath 
smells  (jf  it.  In  its  passage  through  the  minute  cells  or  aper- 
tures which  connect  the  arterial  and  venous  systems  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  entire,  the  atomic,  structure  of  the  whole 
body.  In  these  recesses  it  remains,  in  some  a  longer,  in  others 
a  shorter,  time.  Organs  like  the  liver  and  the  kidneys,  have 
tubes  through  which  it  is  rapidly  taken  up  and  eliminated 
from  the  body— the  disposition  of  the  rest  is  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  fiufj  oat. 

It  is  said  that  unless  the  dose  be  large — semi-poisonous — 
the  blood  is  not  seriously  affected.  Seven  hundred  and  ninety 
pai-ts  in  a  thousand  of  the  blood  are  water,  yet  if  the  quantity 
of  alcohol  be  great  it  will  attack  the  fibrine,  the  plastic  matter 
which  coagulates*  and  of  which  there  are  but  two  or  three 
parts  in  a  thousan<l ;  it  also  comes  in  contact  with  the.  albu- 
men, of  which  there  are  seventy  parts  in  a  thousand;  with 
the  salts,  ten  parts,  with  the  fatty  matter,  and  then  with  the 
blood  globules,  the  corpuscles  or  cells.     These  are  red    in 
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color  and  give  that  hue  to  the  blood.  There  are  white  cells- 
also  which  float  on  the  outside,  next  the  vascular  walls,  while 
the  red  globules  move  more  quickly  in  the  center  of  the  tide. 
The  red  corpuscles  are  the  most  important.  They  absorb 
the  oxygen  in  the  lungs  and  distribute  it  in  the  tissues,  while 
they  take  up  carbonic  acid  gas  and  carry  it  back  to  the  lungs 
for  ejection  from  the  system.  These  red  blood  corpuscles 
are  in  fact  the  tools  of  the  life — "the  vital  instruments  of 
the  circulation."  I  cannot  follow  this  uxsiter  minutely,  how- 
ever important  it  is,  but  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  profes-- 
sional  works  from  which  I  necessarily  borrow  it.  I  can  only 
specify  in  sentences  what  there  occupies  pages.  Sometimes^ 
alcohol  will  cause  these  all  important  corpuscles  to  adhere 
in  rolls ;  it  may  shrivel  them  up ;  it  may  change  them  from 
a  round  to  an  oval,  or  into  a  truncated  form.  This  is  owing 
to  the  power  of  the  alcohol  to  chemically  attract  or  extract 
the  water  in  the  globule  for  itself.  If  the  dose  of  alcohol 
be  small,  it  satisfies  this  inclination  from  the  general  mass  of 
water  and  the  globule  escapes. 

To  whatever  extent  the  globule  is  affected  its  power  to  ab- 
sorb gases  is  impaired,  while  changes  in  its  mechanical  form 
and  their  aggregation  interferes  with  their  functions  and  with 
their  passage  through  the  minute  passages  of  their  circuit,  by 
which  mechanical  injury  is  done,  and  the  general  current  fails^ 
or  is  impeded  in  its  flow. 
Says  Dr.  Richardson, 

*'From  this  distribution  of  blood  in  these  minute  vessels 
(those  connecting  the  arterial  and  venous  systems)  the  struct- 
ures of  organs  derive  their  constituent  parts ;  through  these 
vessels  brain  matter,  muscle,  gland,  membrane  is  given  out 
if  from  the  blood  by  a  refined  process  of  selection,  which  up  to 

this  time  is  only  so  far  understood  as  to  enable  us  to  say  that 

I  it    exists The  minute   and  intermediate  vessels  are 

f  more  intimately  connected  than  any  other  part  with  the  con- 

struction and  with  the  formation  of  the  living  matter  of  which 
the  body  is  composed."  "  Infinitely  refined  in  structure,  they 
nevertheless  have  the  power  of  contraction  and  dilatation,. 
tvhic/i  jyower  is  governed  by  nervous  action  of  a  special  kind.*^ 
It  is  indispensable  also  that  I  copy  his  description  of  the 
dual  nervous  system  of  man.     After  explaining  their  mechan- 
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i3m  and  relations  to  each  other  he  says  :  ^*Thus  man  has  two 
nervous  systems :  the  primary  nervous  chain  and  the  added 
<:enters  with  their  fibers.  The  two  systems  are  connected  by 
their  fibres  in  different  parts,  but  they  are  still  distinct  anatom- 
ically and  functionally.  The  primary  nervous  system  is  called 
the  system  of  the  organic  vegetative  or  animal  life ;  it  governs 
all  those  motions  which  are  purely  involuntary,  and  its  centers 
lire  believed  by  some,  and  I  think  with  perfect  correctness,  to 
be  the  seats  of  those  faculties  which  we  call  emotional  and 
injunctive.  The  centers  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  with  their 
parts  are  the  centers  of  the  motor,  and  volitional,  and  of  the 
reasoning  powers  ;  of  all  those  faculties,  that  is  to  say,  which  are 

directly  under  the  influence  of  the  will ; all  those 

minute  blood-vessels  at  the  extremities  of  the  circulation  are 
under  the  control  of  the  primary  or  organic  nervous  supply ; 

branches  of  nerves  from  these  organic  centers  ao- 

-coiiipany  every  arterial  vessel  throughout  the  body  to  its  ter- 
jjiiiuition,  and  without  direction  from  our  will  regulate  the 
€K)ntraction  and  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  to  their  most 
refined  distribution."* 

'^It  is  obvious  if  anything  occurs  to  cut  off  the  nervous 
3iiupj>ly,  that  paralysis  of  the  minute  circulation,  which  is  the 
process  of  living,  at  each  point  where  it  is  carried  on,  must 
follow.  This  may  occur  from  physical  impressions ;  or  mental 
amotion  may  produce  the  same  eflect ;  and  chemical  agents  can 
influence  the  organic  nervous  chain  so  as  to  disturb  its  fane- 
tions  after  the  manner  of  a  pure  physical  act. 

"  Still  further  in  advance,  and  with  the  mention  of  tlie  fact, 
I  am  brought  back  to  the  subject  proper  of  my  lecture  ;  ws 
have  learned  that  certain  chemical  agents  can  so  influence  the 
organic  nervous  chain  as  to  disturb  its  functions,  after  the 

manner  of  a  pure  physical  act I  divined  from  the 

symptoms  it  (amyl)  produced,  that  it  influenced  the  organic 
nervous  fiber  precisely  after  the  manner  of  a  division  of  that 

fiber The  whole  series  of  the  nitrates  possess  this 

power  of  relaxing  the  blood  vessels  at  their  extreme  parts ; 

alcohol  possesses  the  self-same  power.     It  paralyzes 

tlie  minute  blood  vessels,  and  allows  them  to  become  diluted 
with  the  flowing  blood." 

*  Bichardson,  p.  81. 
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•'K  you  attend  a  large  dinner  party  you  will  observe  after 
the  first  few  courses,  when  the  wine  is  beginning  to  circulate, 
a  progressive  change  in  some  of  those  about  you  who  have 
taken  wine.     The  face  begins  to  get  flushed,  the  eye  bright- 
ens, and  the  manner  of  conversation  becomes  loud.     What  is 
the  reason  of  that  flushing  of  countenance  ?    It  is  the  same  as 
the  flush  from  blushing,  or  from  the  reaction  of  cold,  or  from 
the  nitrate  of  amyl.     It  is  the  dilatation  of  vessels  following 
upon  the  loss  of  nervous  control,  which  reduction  has  been 
induced  by  alcohol.     In  a  word,  the  first  stage — ^the  stage  of 
vascular  excitement  from  alcohol — ^has  been  established.     The 
action  of  alcohol  extending  so  far,  does  not  stop  there ;  with 
the  disturbance  of  power  in  the  extreme  vessels,  more  disturb- 
ance is  set  up  in  other  organs,  and  the  first  organ  that  shares  ' 
in  it  is  the  heart.     With  each  beat  of  the  heart  a  certain  de- 
gree of  resistance  is  offered  by  the  vessels,  when  their  nervous 
supply  is  perfect,  and  the  stroke  of  the  heart  is  moderated 
both  in  respect  to  tension  and  as  to  time ;  but  when  the  ves- 
sels are  rendered  relaxed,  the  resistance  is  removed,  the  heart 
begins  to  run  quicker — like  a  watch  from  which  the  pallets 
have  been  removed — and  the  heart-stroke  losing  nothing  in 
force  is  greatly  increased  in  frequency,  with  a  weakened  recoil 

stroke You  will  be  interested  to  know  to  what  extent 

this  increase  of  vascular  action  proceeds." 

After  detailing  attempted  experiments  by  himself  which 
were  not  satisfactory  Dr.  Richardson  proceeds  :  "Fortunately 
this  information  has  been  far  more  ably  supplied  by  the  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Parkes  of  Netlej^  and  the  late  Count  Wol- 
Jowicz.      The  researches  of  these  distinguished  inquirers  are 
so   valiiable  I  make  no  apology  for  giving  them  in  detail. 
The    observers  conducted  their  inquiries  upon  a  young  and 
healthy  adult  man.     They  counted  the  beats  of  the  heart  first 
at  regular  intervals  during  what  were  called  water  periods, 
that  is   to  say,  periods  when  the  subject  under  observation 
drank  nothing  but  water ;  and  next,  taking  the  same  subject, 
they  counted  the  beats  of  the  heart  during  successive  periods 
during  which  alcohol  was  taken  in  increasing  quantities.   Thus, 
step  by  step,  they  measured  the  precise  action  of  alcohol  on 
the  heart,  and  thereby  the  precise  primary  influence  induced 
by  alcohol-      The  results  are  stated  by  themselves  as  follows : 
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"The  average  number  of  beats  of  the  heart  in  24  hourSj  as 
calculated  tram  eight  observations  made  in  14  hours^,  during 
the  first  or  water  period,  was  106,000  ;  in  the  earlier  alcoholic 
period  it  was  127,000,  or  about  21,000  more  ;  and  in  the  later 
period  it  was  131,000,  or  25,000  more. 

The  highest  of  the  daily  means  of  the  pulse  observed  duiing 
tho  first  or  water  period  was  77.55  ;  but  on  this  day  two  ob- 
eervations  were  deficient.  The  next  highest  daily  mean  (water 
days)  was  77  boats. 

If  instead  aif  the  mean  of  the  eight  days,  or  73-57,  we 
compare  the  mean  of  this  one  day,  viz.  :  77  beata  per  minute, 
with  the  alcoholic  days,  so  as  to  be  sure  not  to  overestimate 
tho  action  of  the  alcohol  we  find  : — 

"On  the  9th  day,  with  one  fluid  ounce  of  alcohol,  the  heart 
beat  4,300  timei^  more. 

'*  On  the  101  li  day,  with  two  fluid  ounces,  8,172  timei 
more. 

"On  the  11th  day,  with  four  fluid  ounces,  12,960  times 
more. 

"On  the  12th  day,  with  six  fluid  ounces,  30,672  times 
more. 

''On  the  i;^tli  day,  with  eight  fluid  ounces,  23,904  times 
more. 

**0n  the  14th  day,  with  eight  fluid  ounces,  25,488  timers 
more, 

"But  as  there  was  ephemeral  fever  on  the  12th  day,  it  is 
right  to  niakt^  a  deduction,  and  to  estimate  the  number  of  heats 
on  tliat  day  a,s  midway  between  the  11th  and  13th  days,  or 
18,432. 

"Ado]>ting  this,  the  mean  daily  excess  of  h^nts  during  the 
alcoholic  days  was  14,492,  or  an  increase  of  rather  more  than 
13  per  cent* 

"The  first  day  of  alcohol  gave  an  excess  of  4  per  cent.,  and 
the  last  erf  23  per  cent.  ;  and  the  mean  of  these  two  gives  ahiiosit 
the  same  percentage  of  excess  as  the  mean  of  the  six  days. 

"Admittiniir  that  each  beat  of  the  heart  was  as  stronii  durin^j 
the  alcoholic  period  as  in  the  water  period  (and  it  was  really 
more  powerful)  the  heart  on  the  last  two  days  of  alcohol  was 
doing  one-fifth  more  work. 
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**  Adopting  the  lowest  estimate  which  has  been  given  of  the 
daily  work  of  the  heart,  viz.,  as  equal  to  122  tons  lifted  one 
foot,  the  heart  during  the  alcoholic  period  did  daily  work  in 
excess  equal  to  lifting  15.8  tons  one  foot,  and  in  the  last  two 
days  did  extra  work  to  the  amount  of  24  tons  lifted  as  far. 

**The  period  of  rest  for  the  heart  was  shortened,  though, 
perhaps,  not  to  such  an  extent  as  would  be  inferred  from  the 
number  of  beats,  for  each  contraction  was  sooner  over.  The 
heart  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  after  alcohol  was  left  off,  and 
apparently  at  the  time  when  the  last  traces  of  alcohol  were 
eliminated,  showed  in  the  sphygmographic  tracings  signs  of 
unusual  feebleness ;  and,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  this,  when 
the  brandy  quickened  the  heart  again,  the  tracings  showed  a 
more  rapid  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  but  less  power  than 
in  the  alcoholic  period.  The  brandy  acted,  in  fact,  on  a  heart 
whose  nutrition  had  not  been  perfectly  restored." 

Commenting  upon  these  remarkable  results  of  experiments, 
the  reliability  of  which  as  data  for  the  public  to  depend  upon, 
he  avers,  by  adopting  them  as  the  basis  of  his  own  opinions, 
Dr.  Richardson  says : 

**  It  will  seem  at  first  sight  almost  incredible  that  such  an 
excess  of  work  could  be  put  upon  the  heart,  but  it  is  perfectly 
credible  when  all  the  facts  are  known.  The  heart  of  an  adult 
man  makes,  as  we  see  above,  73.57  strokes  per  minute.  This 
number  multiplied  by  sixty  for  the  hour,  and  again  by  twenty- 
four  for  the  entire  day,  would  give  nearly  106,000,  as  the 
number  of  strokes  per  day.  There  is,  however,  a  reduction 
of  stroke  produced  by  assuming  the  recumbent  position,  and 
by  sleep,  so  that  for  simplicity's  sake  we  may  take  off  the 
6,000  strokes,  and  speaking  generally,  may  put  the  average 
at  100,000,  in  the  entire  day. 

W^ith  each  of  these  strokes  the  two  ventricles  of  the  heart 
as  they  contract,  lift  up  into  their  respective  vessels  three 
ounces  of  blood  each,  that  is  to  say,  six  ounces  with  the  com- 
bined stroke,  or  600,000  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  equiv- 
alent of  work  rendered  by  this  simpler  calculation  would  be 
116  foot  tons ;  and  if  we  estimate  the  increase  of  work  induced 
by  alcohol  we  shall  find  that  four  ounces  of  spirit  increase  it 
one  eighth  part ;  six  ounces  one  sixth  part ;  and  eight  ounces 
one  fourth  part." 
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Dr.  Richardson  then  proceeds  to  trace  the  known  action  of 
alcohol  on  the  system  still  further ;  he  shows  that  the  flush 
seen  on  the  cheek  arising  fropi  the  engorgement  of  the  minute 
blood  vessels  on  the  surface,  the  consequence  of  their  reliixa- 
tion  by  parti  si  I  paralysis,  is  universal  in  the  body — not  merely 
in  the  face^  but  in  the  brain,  the  lungs,  the  kidneys,  liver, 
and  spleen — a  universal  "vascular  engorgement" — that  the  ac- 
tion of  alcohol  being  continued  beyond  the  first  stage,  the  func- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord  is  influenced,  and  the  automatic  action ^ 
or  that  of  a  mechanical  kind,  which  proceeds  when  we  are 
thinking  or  speaking  of  other  subjects  ;  the  process  of  breath- 
ing, digestion,  seer  Lotion,  elimination,  and  the  like  are  inter- 
fered with  and  no  longer  correctly  carried  on* 

It  requires  a  distinct  exertion  of  the  "higher  intellectual 
center  "  that  the  hand  may  reach  its  object  or  the  foot  be  rightly 
planted  j  the  nervous  control  of  the  muscles  is  lost  and  th& 
"nervous  stimulus"  more  or  less  enfeebled;  and  the  muscles, 
fail  in  power,  coming  under  the  influence  of  the  "paralyzing 
agent,"  their  structure  temporarily  deranged  and  their  con- 
tractile power  reduced.  Then  the  cerebral  or  brain  centres. 
arc  reduced  in  power,  and  the  controlling  influence  of  will  and 
judgment  are  lost.  These  centres  are  thrown  "  into  chaos  ;  the 
rational  nature  of  man  gives  way  before  the  emotional,  pafi- 
sional,  or  organic  part.  The  reason  is  now  off  duty,  or  is 
fooling  with  duty,  and  all  the  mere  animal  instincts  and  senti- 
ments are  laid  atrociously  bare.  The  coward  shows  up  more 
craven,  the  braggart  more  boastful,  the  cruel  more  merciless, 
the  untruthful  more  ftilso,  and  the  carnal  more  dograded- 

'' In  iHiio  Veritas  *'  expresses  even,  indeed,  to  physiological 
accuracy,  the  true  condition.  The  reason,  the  emotions,  the 
instincts,  are  all  in  a  state  of  carnival,  and  in  chaotic  feeble- 
ness, 

"Finally,  the  action  of  the  aiconol  still  extending,  the  supe- 
rior brain  centi'cs  arc  overpowered ;  the  senses  are  beclouded, 
the  voluntary  muscular  prostration  is  perfected,  sensilnlity  is 
lost,  and  the  body  lies  a  mere  log,  dead  bj"^  all  hut  oue-fourth, 
on  which  alone  Its  life  hangs.  The  heart  still  remains  true  to- 
its  duty,  and  while  it  just  lives  it  feeds  the  breathing  power, 
and  so  the  circulation  and  the  respiration,  in  the  othenvise  inert 
mass,  keep  the  mass  within  the  bare  domain  of  life  until   tha 
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poison  begins  to  pass  away  and  the  nervous  centres  to  reviye 
again.  It  is  happy  for  the  inebriate  that  as  a  rule  the  brain 
fails  so  long  before  the  heart,  that  he  has  neither  power  nor 
the  sense  to  continue  his  process  of  destruction  up  to  the  act 
of  the  death  of  his  circulation.  Therefore  he  lives  to  die: 
another  day." 

"Thus  there  are  four  stages  of  alcoholic  action  in  the  pri* 
mary  form ;  (a)  a  stage  of  vascular  excitement  and  exhaus- 
tion ;  (6)  a  stage  of  excitement  and  exhaustion  of  the  spinal 
cord,  with  muscular  pei-turbation  ;  (c)  a  stage  of  unbalanced 
reasoning  power  and  of  volition ;  (d)  a  stage  of  complete  col- 
lapse  of  nervous  function." 

Prolonged  use  of  the  poison  results  in  the  aggravation  of  all 
the  injuries  already  described,  in  disgusting  external  indica- 
tions of  the  hellish  work  and  destructive  changes  of  the  organs 
within. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

ALCOHOL   NOT    A    FOOD. 

Can  it  be  a  very  Bad  and  a  very  Good  Thing  at  the  Same  Time^How 
Ale  iind  Beer  Fatten — Dr.  Richardson's  Examination  of  the  Qualities  of 
Alcohol  a^  a  Food — No  Claim  to  Efficacy  in  Stnicture  Building — The 
Seurtih  of  the  Physicians  for  a  Virtue  in  Alcohol — Four  Stages  of 
Change  Produced  on  the  Body  by  Liquor— How  Alcohol  gets  out  of  the 
Body — li  it  is  not  a  Food  there  is  no  Occasion  for  its  Consumption  as  a 
Drink. 

SO  fur,  we  have  traced  the  action  of  alcohol  from  its  intro- 
duction to  the  body  in  its  known  effects,  as  demonstrated 
by  actuul  experiment,  or  by  the  admitted  facts  of  common  ex- 
perience.    Its  action,  so  far,  is  evil,  and  that  continually.     It 
would  be  singular  if  an  agent  which  works  such  destruction, 
should  also  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  body,  exert  any 
bcucfieiul  effect.     How  can  it  be  possible  that  the  same  thing 
-which,  in  ceilain  quantities  and  methods  of  administintioD,  b 
known  to  paralyze  the  nervous  force,  to  derange  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  dominate  the  muscular  power,  disintegrate 
the  vital  organs,  drive  the  heart  like  a  slave  to  its  task  with 
whip  and  scourge,  dethrone  reason  and  turn  loose  the  faculties, 
emotions  and  passions,  in  full  riot  over  the  prostrate*  inoral 
nature  for  the  time,  and,  if  long  indulged,  then  for  all  time, 
completely  effacing  the  image  of  God,  and  producing  a  hideous 
caricature  abhorrent  even  to  the  beasts  that  perish — how  can 
it  be  possible  that  the  agency  which  is  admitted  to  do  all  this, 
and  njoie  of  horror  which  language  cannot  portray,  is  also  a 
heahnir  angel,  a  nourishing  mother,  a  messenger  of  life   and 
ha]>[>iness  to  that  normal  and  healthy  organization  which   the 
Ahni^Hify  bestowed  upon  man  in  the  beginning?     I  speak  not 
now  of  what  may  sometimes  be  done  by  poison  to  arrest  di^* 
ease,  or  to  mitigate  the  agony  of  the  surgeon's  knife. 

But  how  is  it  possible  that  this  instrumentality,  offensive  to 
every  unperverted  nostril  and  palate — ^the  aleit  natural  guard- 
ians of  the  gate  through  which  both  structural  and  respiratory 
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foods  enter  the  stomach  and  lungs,  their  respective  digestive 
laboratories— confessed  to  be  the  cause  of  all  the  destructive 
consequences  already  set  forth  to  human  beings  in  health,  for 
whose  continued  welfare  wholesome  food  and  grateful  bever- 
ages, wholly  free  from  it,  are  necessary,  can  by  possibility  do 
them  any  good  at  all  ? 

It  is  certain  that  we  continue  this  search  after  the  further 
action  of  alcohol  and  its  final  disposition  in  or  by  the  body, 
with  the  strongest  presumption  that  its  history  will  be  one  of 
consistent  hurt  and  misery  to  the  end. 

At  this  point  arises  the  crucial  question  ;  Is  alcohol  in  any 
quantity  a  food — nitrogenous  y  structure-building  ^  or  respv'a^ 
tory  food — creating  force  ? 

If  it  be  in  either  way,  and  in  any  manner,  and  in  any  quan- 
tity a  food,  then  alcohol  is  a  good  thing  when  properly  used — 
presumptions  are  in  its  favor — ^laws  and  restrictions  should  be 
directed  not  to  the  prohibition  of  a  bad  thing,  but  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  unreasonable  use  of  a  good  thing. 

This  must  be  the  logical  result,  or  it  must  be  shown  satis- 
factorily that  alcohol  is  a  good  thing,  but  so  dangerous  by 
reason  of  the  inevitable  wrongs  and  injuries  which  accompany 
it  that  for  the  general  good  it  must  be  banished  from  use, 
regardless  of  the  choice  of  the  consumer. 

This  question  also  must  be  determined  by  science.  While 
I  am  not  aware  that  anything  offensive  to  the  unperverted 
taste  is  a  natural  beverage  or  food,  yet  there  are  substances 
and  beverages  which  habit  has  made  agreeable,  which  are  in- 
jurious and  even  virulent  poisons.  Appetite  and  desire  are 
not  infallible  judges  of  the  truth  in  case  like  this. 

The  common  knowledge  of  mankind  is  not  to  be  discarded ; 
all  the  evidence  must  go  to  the  jury,  but,  as  in  all  judicial  in- 
vestigations, if  there  be  questions  which  are  beyond  the  control 
of  facts  within  common  knowledge  or  experience,  then  those 
who  have  special  competency  to  testify,  either  to  fects  or  to 
opinions  drawn  from  them,  must  be  called  in  to  settle  the  con- 
troversy, if  so  be  that  even  their  intelligence  has  yet  compre- 
hended the  truth. 

Is  then  alcohol  a  food  ? 

One  thing  is  conceded  by  all,  and  Dr.  Bichardson  thus  states 
this  conunon  ground  of  agreement : 
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"Alcohol  contains  no  nitrogen,  it  has  none  of  the  qualities 
of  these  structure-building  foods  ;  it  is  incapable  of  being  trans- 
formed into  any  of  them  ;  it  is  therefore  not  a  food  in  the  sense 
of  its  being  a  constructive  agent  in  the  building  up  of  the  body. 
In  respect  to  this  view  there  is,  I  believe  now,  no  difference 
of  opinion  amongst  those  who  have  most  careiully  observed 
the  action  of  alcohol." 

The  question  arises  then  whether  alcohol  is  a  fat^fonniog 
food  J  and  tliisis  in  dispute.  Ale  and  beer  fatten  ^  but  it  ap- 
pears to  be  settled  that  it  is  not  the  alcohol  but  the  sugar  or 
starch  in  them,  and  in  some  other  drinks,  which  fattens,  Dr* 
Richardson  says  ;  "This  tallies  also  with  the  observations  on 
the  action  of  absolute  alcohol  upon  inferior  animals^  for  they 
certainly,  under  that  influence,  if  they  are  allowed  liberty  to 
move  freely,  do  not  fatten." 

Alcohol  induces  sleep,  and  the  tendency  to  fatten  may  bo 
facilitated  in  that  way,  but  the  sleep  itself  thus  induced,  if  not 
medicinal,  is  an  injury.  "There  is  no  chemical  fact  which  sup* 
porta  the  hypothesis "  of  the  origin  of  fatty  material  direct 
from  alcohol, 

''In  conclusion,  therefore,  upon  this  one  point  of  alcohol,  its 
use  as  a  builder  of  the  substantial  parts  of  the  animal  organ- 
ism, I  fear  I  must  give  up  all  hope  of  affirmative  proof.  It 
docs  not  certainly  help  to  build  up  the  active  nitrogenous 
structures.  It  probably  does  not  produce  fatty  matter,  except 
by  an  indirect  and  injurious  interference  with  the  nataral 
processes*" 

I  submit  that  upon  any  such  evidence  as  this,  which  is  the 
most  recent  utterance  of  as  competent  a  witness  as  is  now  liv- 
ing, and  who,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  uncontradicted  by  any  witness 
whose  investigations  are  recent  and  accepted  as  authof  ily  in 
the  profession,  while  they  are  corrobomted  by  many  of  liis 
associates  among  its  most  eminent  members,  it  cannot  be 
claimed ,  tliat  the  strong  presumption  existing  again  s^t  tlie 
prnbafjiiity  that  there  is  any  food-creating  power  in  alcahol, 
is  removed,  far  less  is  such  beneficial  quality  established- 

But  may  not  alcohol  burn  in  the  lungs,  and  in  the  secret 
places  where  life  does  its  invisible  work,  and  thus  s^ive  force 
and  motion?  Wliat  if  this  be  so?  All  this  is  certainly  done 
better  without  than  with  it.     Certainly,  a  healthy  person  id  no 
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better  in  this  respect  for  the  alcohol  that  is  in  him.     Alcohol 
will  burn  somewhat  with  oxygen,  but  not  so  well  as  pure  car- 
bon or  pure  hydrogen.     This  may  liberate  some 'heat.     The 
earher  physiologists  of  this  century  came,  naturally  enough,  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  alcohol  taken  into  the  body  is  consumed 
there  with  the  evolution  of  heat.     Then  came  the  investigations 
of  Lallemand,  Perrin  and  Duroy  in  1860,  who  believed  that 
all  the  alcohol  taken  into  the  body  was  eliminated,  or  remained 
there  unchanged ;  then  the  investigations  and  theories  of  Dr. 
Anstie  and  others,  contradicting  this  view,  and  really  leaving 
the  doctors  undecided  and  disagreeing  among  themselves  so 
far  as  opinions  and  inferences  are  concerned ;  but  with  the  ex- 
periments of  Lallemand   and  Dr.  Anstie,  both    apparently 
reliable,  and  really  in  no  wise  conflicting. 

Dr.  Lallemand  proved  that  some  of  the  alcohol  ingested  was 
eliminated  from  the  system  of  his  subject  unchanged,  but  not 
all  of  it.     Still  it  might  have  been  so  eliminated. 

Dr.  Anstie  proved  that  most  of  the  alcohol  ingested  was 
not  eliminated  at  all,  because  he  killed  the  creature  instantly 
after  the  liquid  was  swallowed.     Then  he  further  proved  that 
it  was  decomposed  in  some  way,  because,  by  chemical  analysis 
he  found  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  alcohol  intro- 
duced was  in  the  body.     But  he  killed  the  animal  instantly 
and  painlessly.     How  then  could  the  alcohol  have  been  burned 
in  the  body  ?     Would  combustion  go  on  after  death — ^when  res- 
piration  is  stopped  and  the  circulation  forever  still?     If  so, 
and  assuming  that  combustion  might  go  on,  why  not  Dr.  Lal- 
lemand's  methods  of  elimination  also?    Besides,  Dr.  Anstie 
must  have  begun  his  analysis  at  once,  at  least  it  is  to  be  so 
presumied — ^the  contrary  is  not  shown,  and  the  analysis  must 
have  interrupted  the  proceedings  in  that  dog's  body  even  if 
death  did  not. 

How  did  the  alcohol  get  even  out  of  the  stomach  when  all 
processes  Tvere  instantly  arrested  ?    How  came  the  last  ninety- 
five  grains  of  alcohol  to  be  changed  at  all,  and  only  23.66  grains 
to  remain,    after  instant  death,  of  the  2000  grains  of  pure 
alcohol  ^which  that  terrier  dog  took  in  ten  days  ?    It  seems  to 
me  that  there  was  a  leak  in  that  dog  of  Dr.  Anstie,  or  in  the 
experiment  itself.     It  is  however  accepted  as  a  good  experi- 
ment by  the  faculty,  and  as  a  layman  I  accept  it  in  becoming 
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faith  and  acquiescence.  I  hope,  however,  that  when  all  evi- 
dence shows  that  alcohol  taken  in  large  quantities  lingers  in  the 
system  for  days  and  weeks  even,  and  Dr.  Anstie's  ten-pound 
terrier  had  taken  two  hundred  grains  per  diem  for  ten  days 
in  succession,  and  then  had  swallowed  ninety-five  more  as  he 
drew  his  final  breath,  that  I  may  be  excused  from  reversing  all 
my  previous  views  in  regard  to  the  liquor  traffic,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  alcohol  was  burned  up  in  the  dead  body  of 
this  poor  dog.  To  my  mind  he  died  in  vain.  Let  those  ex- 
plain what  did  become  of  it  whose  case  rests  upon  such 
questionable  data. 

I  am  content  to  leave  the  question  whether  or  not  alcohol 
be  respiratory  or  force-producing  food,  where  it  rested  between 
Dr.  Lallemand  and  Dr.  Anstie,  as  unsettled,  upon  the  evidence 
which  the  scientific  world  then  possessed. 

But,  fortunately,  that  is  not  all  of  the  case. 

The  question  still  remains.  Is  alcohol  a  heat-making  food? 

It  is  so,  if  it  causes  the  increase  of  animal  heat.  In  this  con- 
nection the  researches  of  Dr.  Richardson  commenced  in  the 
year  1864,  and  his  conclusions,  continually  fortified  until  the 
present  time,  are  the  most  careful,  profound,  advanced  and 
important  ever  made.  In  no  work,  pretending  to  discuss  this 
all-important  subject  at  all,  would  the  omission  of  Dr.  Richard- 
son's unabbreviated  account  of  these  labors  be  excusable. 

In  his  Cantor  Lectures  he  says :  "  Does  alcohol  cause  in- 
crease of  animal  heat?"  and  proceeds  with  the  discussion  as 
follows  : 

"In  putting  before  you  this  inquiry,  I  am  prepared  to 
answer  by  direct  knowledge  gained  from  individual  experi- 
ment. In  the  course  of  some  researches  I  had  to  make  for 
reports  rendered  to  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  it  became  a  part  of  my  duty  to  ascertain  what 
effect  certain  chemical  agents  exert  over  the  animal  tempera- 
ture.    Amongst  these  agents  was  alcohol. 

"At the  time  when  my  researches  commenced — viz.,  in  tiie 
year  1864,  there  was  nothing  definitely  known  on  the  subject. 
The  thermometer  was  not  then  in  such  general  use  as  it  is  now, 
and  it  had  not  been  applied,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  this  particu- 
lar determination.  Generally,  however,  it  had  been  assumed 
by  a  majority  of  persons  that  alcohol  warms  the  body,  and  to 
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*  take  just  a  drop  to  keep  out  the  cold'  had  been  the  practice 
which  the  experience  of  ages  seemed  to  justify.  It  is  fair,  at 
the  same  time,  to  say  that  Dr.  Lees,  and  some  other  far-seeing 
observers,  had  for  many  years  held  and  asserted  a  different 
view.  They  had  not  entered  into  minuteness  of  experimentjil 
detail,  but  they  had  observed  from  the  effects  of  alcohol  on 
those  who  had  been  exposed  to  cold  in  the  extreme  North  and 
in  other  regions  of  ice  and  snow,  that  the  drinkers  did  not  live 
on  like  other  men.  Thus,  in  so  far  as  I  had  what  is  called 
experience  to  guide  me,  I  found  conflict  of  opinion.  It  was 
not  my  business,  however,  to  accept  guidance  of  this  kind,  but 
to  appeal  to  the  only  safe  guide,  the  direct  interrogation  of 
nature  by  experiment. 

'*  It  were  impossible  for  me  to  recount  the  details  of  the  long 
research — extending  with  intervals  of  rest,  over  three  years — 
which  was  conducted  in  my  laboratory,  to  determine  the  influ- 
ence of  alcohol  on  the  animal  temperature.     The  effects  were 
observed  on  warm-blooded  animals  of  different  kinds,  includ- 
ing birds ;  on  the  human  subject  in  health,  and  on  the  same 
subject  under  alcoholic  disease.     Similar  experiments  were 
made  in  different  external  temperatures  of  the  air,  ranging 
from  summer  heat  to  ten  degrees  below  freezing  point.     The 
whole  were  carried  on  from  experiment  to  experiment,  with- 
out regard  either  to  comparison  or  result,  until  the  genei^l 
character  of  the  result  began  to  proclaim  that  a  rule  existed 
which   could  rarely   be   considered   exceptional.     The  facts 
obtained  I  may  epitomize  as  follows : 

**  The  progressive  stages  of  change  of  animal  function  from 
alcohol  are  four  in  number.     The  first  is  a  stage  of  excitement, 
when  there  exists  that  relaxation  and  injection  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  minute  circulation  with  which  we  have  become 
conversant.     The  second  is  the  stage  of  excitement  with  some 
muscular  inability  and  deficient  automatic  control.     The  third 
is  a  stage  of  rambling,  incoherent,  emotional  excitement,  with 
loss  of  voluntary  muscular  power,  and  ending  in  helpless  un- 
consciousness.    The  fourth  and  final  stage  is  that  in  which  the 
heart  itself  begins  to  fail,  and  which  death,  in  extreme  instances 
of  intoxication,  closes  the  scene.     These  stages  are  developed 
in  all  the  warm-blooded  animals,  and  the  changes  of  tempera- 
ture throughout  the  whole  are  relatively  the  same. 
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''In  the  first  stage  the  external  temperature  of  the  body  is 
raised.  In  birds — pigeons — ^the  rise  may  amount  to  a  M 
degree  on  Fahrenheit's  scale ;  in  mammals  it  rarely  exceeds 
half  a  degree,  and  in  the  confirmed  inebriate,  in  whom  the  cuta- 
neous vciisels,  are  readily  engorged,  I  have  seen  it  run  up  to 
a  degree  and  a  half.  In  this  case  the  effect  on  the  extreoiitiea 
of  the  nerves  is  that  of  a  warm  glow,  like  what  ia  experi- 
enced during  the  reaction  from  cold. 

"  The  lieat  felt  in  this  stage  might  be  considered  as  due  to  the 
combustion  of  the  alcohol ;  it  is  not  so  ;  it  is  in  truth  a  process 
of  cooling.  It  is  from  the  unfolding  of  the  htrger  sheet  of  tbft 
warm  blood  and  from  the  quicker  radiation  of  heat  from  that 
larger  surface.  During  this  stage,  which  is  comparatively 
brief,  the  internal  temperature  is  declining,  tlie  expired  sur 
from  tlic  lungs  is  indicating,  not  an  increase,  hut  the  first  j"»eriod 
of  reduction  in  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  i^eddened 
surface  of  the  body  is  so  reduced  in  tonit^ity  that  cold  ajiplied 
to  it  increases  the  suffusion.  It  is  this  most  deceptive  stage 
that  led  the  older  observers  into  the  error  that  »lcohal  wanna 
the  hiidy. 

"  111  the  second  stage,  the  temperature  first  comes  down  to 
Its  natural  standard  and  then  declines  to  what  is  below  natural. 
The  fall  is  not  considerable.     In  birds  it  reachef^  from  one  and 
a  litilf  to  two  degrees.     In  other  animals,  dogs  and  guinea 
pig^,  it  rarely  exceeds  one  degree ;  in  man  it  is  coufiniKl  to 
three  fourths  of  a  degree.     In  a  room  heated  to  65**  or  70*  th^ 
decrease  of  animal  temperature  may  not  actually  be  perceived; 
but  it  is  quickly  detected  if  the  person  in  wliom  it  is  prei^ent 
pass  into  a  colder  atmosphere ;  and  it  lasts »  even  ^'hen  the 
further  supply  of  alcohol  is  cut  off,  for  a  long  period — vise.. 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours.     It  is  nuich  praloiigt?d  by 
abrtenee  of  food. 

"Dining  the  third  degree  the  fall  of  temperatiiria  rapidly 
increases,  and  as  the  fourth  stage  is  approached  it  i-eaches  h 
decline  that  becomes  actually  dangerous*  In  birds  1  Uc  redut- 
tion  may  be  five  degrees  and  a  half,  and  in  other  animals  tlireo- 
In  man  it  is  often  from  two  and  a  half  to  tlnee  degrees.  Thei 
is  uhvuys  during  this  stage  a  profound  sleep  or  coma, 
while  i\m  lasts  the  temperature  continues  reduced. 

"It  is  here  worthy  of  incidental  notice  that,  Jis  a  rvLle, 
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sleep  of  apoplexy  and  the  sleep  of  drunkenness  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a  marked  difference  in  the  animal  temperature. 
In  apoplexy  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  above,  in  drunk- 
enness below,  the  natural  standard  of  98°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale. 
"  Under  favorable  circumstances  a  long  period  is  required 
before  the  body  recovers  its  natural  warmth  after  such  a  reduc- 
tion of  heat  as  follows  the  extreme  stage  of  alcoholic  intoxica- 
[  tion.     With  the  first  conscious  movements  of  recovery  there 

is  a  faint  rise,  but  such  is  the  depression  that  these  very  move- 
ments exhaust  and  lead  to  a  further  reduction.     I  have  known 
as  long  a  period  as  three  days  required  in  a  man  to  bring  back 
a  steady,  natural  return  of  the  full  animal  warmth. 
.  "Throughevery  stage, then,  of  theaction  of  alcohol — ^barring 

the  first  stage  of  excitement,  I  found  a  reduction  of  animal 
[  heat  to  be  the  special  action  of  the  poison.     To  make  the 

\  research  more  perfectly  reliable,  I  combined  the  action  of 

I  alcohol  with  that  of  cold.     A  warm-blooded  animal,  insensibly 

{  asleep  in  the  third  stage  of  alcoholic  narcotism  was  placed  in  a 

\  chaaiber,  the  air  of  which  was  reduced  in  temperature  to  ten 

degrees  below  freezing  point,  together  with  another  similar 
animal  which  had  received  no  alcohol.  I  found  that  both  sleep 
under  these  circumstapces,  but  the  alcoholic  sleeps  to  die ;  the 
other  sleeps  more  deeply  than  is  natural,  and  lives  so  long  as 
the  store  of  food  it  is  charged  with  continues  to  support  life. 
Within  this  bound  it  awakes,  in  a  warmer  air,  uninjured  though 
the  de^ee  of  cold  be  carried  even  lower  and  be  continued  for 
a  much  longer  time. 

'*  One  more  portion  of  evidence  completes  the  research  on  the 
influence  of  alcohol  on  the  animal  temperature.     As  there  is  a 
decrease  of  temperature  from  alcohol,  so  there  is  proportion- 
ately  a   decrease  in  the  amount  of  the  natural  products  of 
the  combustion  of  the  body.     The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
exhaled  by  the  breath  is  proportionately  diminished  with  the 
decline  of  the  animal  heat.     In  the  extreme  stage  of  alcoholic 
insensibility — short  of  the  actually  dangerous — ^the  amount  of 
carbonic   acid  exhaled  by  the  animal  and  given  off  into  the 
chamber  I    constructed  for  the  purpose  of  observation  was 
reduced   to  one  third  below  the  natural  standard.     On  the 
human   subject  in  this  stage  of  insensibility  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  exhaled  has  not  been  measured,  but  in  the  earlier 
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stage  of  alcoholic  derangement  of  function  the  exhaled  gas  was 
measured  with  much  care  by  a  very  earnest  worker  j  whose 
recent  death  we  have  also  to  deplore— Dr.  Edward  Smilh. 
In  these  early  stages  Dr.  Smith  found  that  the  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  was  reduced  in  man,  as  I  have  found  it  in  the  lower 
animals,  so  that  the  fact  of  the  general  reduction  may  he  con- 
sidered as  established  beyond  disputation.  We  are  lauded 
then  at  last  on  this  basis  of  knowledge.  An  agent  that  will 
burn  and  give  forth  heat  and  product  of  combustion  outside 
the  body,  and  which  is  obviously  decomposed  within  the  body, 
reduces  the  animal  temperature,  and  prevents  the  yield  of  so 
much  product  of  combustion  as  is  actually  natural  to  the 
organic  life. 

**  What  is  the  inference  ?  The  inference  is  that  the  alcohol  is 
not  burned  after  the  manner  of  a  food  which  suppoiiB  animal 
combustion,  but  that  it  is  decomposed  into  secondary  prod- 
ucts, by  oxidation,  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygon  which  ought 
to  be  applied  for  the  natural  heating  of  the  body. 

"For  some  time  to  come  the  physiological  world  will  be  stu- 
diously intent  on  the  discovery  of  the  mode  by  which  alcohol 
is  removed  from  the  organism.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  one 
day  shall  be  able  to  speak,  I  hope,  with  some  dejrrec  of  exper- 
imental certainty,  but  on  which  at  this  moment  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  offer  more  than  an  indication  of  the  probable  course 
of  research.  I  may  venture  to  add  in  advance  two  or  three 
suggestions  to  which  my  researches,  so  far  as  they  go,  point. 

"  Firstly,  I  believe  there  is  a  certain  determinable  degree  of 
saturation  of  the  blood  with  alcohol,  within  whiih  degree  all 
the  alcohol  is  disposed  of  by  its  decomposition.  Beyond  that 
degree  the  oxidation  is  arrested,  and  then  there  is  an  accumu- 
lation of  alcohol,  with  voidance  of  it,  in  the  unchanged  ^tate 
in  the  secretions. 

"  Secondly,  the  change  or  decomposition  of  the  alcohol  in  it§ 
course  through  the  minute  circulation,  in  which  it  is  trans- 
formed, is  not  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  as  though  it  were 
burned,  but  into  a  new  soluble,  chemical  substance,  probably 
aldehyde,  which  returns  by  the  veins  into  the  great  chmmels 
of  the  circulation. 

*' Thirdly,  I  think  I  have  made  out  that  there  is  an  outlet  for 
the  alcohol,  or  for  the  fluid  product  of  its  decomposition,  into 
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the  alimentary  canal,  through  the  secretion  of  the  liver.  Thrown 
into  the  canal,  it  is,  I  believe,  subjected  there  to  further  oxi- 
dation, is  in  fact  oxidized  by  a  process  of  fermentation  attended 
with  the  active  development  of  gaseous  substances.  From 
this  surface  the  oxidized  product  is  in  turn  re-absorbed  in  great 
part  and  carried  into  the  circulation,  and  is  disposed  of  by 
combination  with  bases  or  by  further  oxidation. 

**Here,  however,  I  leave  the  theoretical  point  to  revert  to 
the  practical,  and  the  practical  is  this  :  that  alcohol  cannot  by 
any  ingenuity  of  excuse  for  it  be  classified  amongst  the  foods 
of  man.  It  neither  supplies  matter  for  construction  nor  heat. 
On  the  contrary,  it  injures  construction  and  it  reduces  tem- 
perature." 

It  must  follow  that,  if  alcohol  be  not  a  food  at  all,  there 
is  no  occasion  for  its  consumption  as  a  drink  until  harmless 
beverages  are  exhausted ;  and,  if  that  consumption  be  attended 
with  great  evils,  there  can  be  no  excuse  to  society  for  permit- 
ting the  traffic  in  spirits  as  a  beverage. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ALCJOHOL   AGAINST   THE   BODY. 

Dr.  Richardson's  Investigations  Continued— ^Experiments  with  a  Frog- 
Alcohol  as  a  Regular  Stimulant  a  Delusion — How  Light  Drinkers  wre 
A ffecteil^ Effect  on  the  Heart  and  other  Organs — How  Di.'^ease  is  Orig- 
inated— When  the  Memory  becomes  a  Victim  of  the  Habit — Gradual 
Steps  of  Physical  Degeneration  through  Use  of  Liquor. 

f  I  ^HERE  are  several  other  impoi'tant  questions  arising  upon 
which  I  will  now  cite  the  conclusions  of  Dr*  Richardson, 
biii+ed  largely  upon  his  own  labors  and  experiments,  assinted 
by  his  profound  and  universal  knowledge  of  all  that  had  been 
done  and  asceilained  by  other  investigators  in  the  same  field 
of  inquiry. 

In  coiijsidering  the  importance  of  experiments  upon  aniniab 
it  f^hould  be  known  that  it  is  considered  as  demonstrated , 
that  alcohol  liiisthe  same  effect  upon  the  inferior  warm-blooded 
aninialrt  sis  upon  man,  except,  of  course,  that  higher  nature 
which  belongs  only  to  him.  In  his  Cantor  Lectures,  p,  "118, 
I>r,  Richardson  says : 

'-*'  There  is  nothing  in  what  we  see  relating  to  the  action  of  atcohol 
in  man  that  would  lead  us  to  suppose  it  capable  of  giving  an  iDcreased 
rnnscidar  power,  and  it  is  certain  that  animals  subjected  even  for 
short  poriods  of  time  to  its  influence  lose  their  power  for  work  iti  a 
niarkftl  degree.  Indeed,  if  we  were  to  treat  our  domestic  auimals 
with  this  a^ent  in  the  same  manner  that  we  treat  ourselves,  we 
slioidd  i^oon  have  none  that  were  tamable,  none  that  were  workable, 
and  noTiD  that  were  edible.  I  thought  it,  nevertheless^  worth  tb*^ 
inquiry  whether  at  any  stage  of  the  alcoholic  excitement  living 
tnuBcle  could  be  induced  to  show  an  extra  amount  of  power.  I 
therefore  submitted  muscle  to  this  test:  I  gently  weighted  the 
hinder  limb  of  a  frog  until  the  power  of  contraction  was  just  over- 
come, then  by  a  measured  electrical  current  I  stimulated  tlie  muscle 
to  extra  contraction,  and  determined  the  increai^e  of  weight  that 
cfHild  tlms  be  lifted.  This  decided  upon  in  the  liealthy  animaU  the 
trial  was  repeated  some  days  later  on  the  same  animal  after  it  hail 
received  alcohol  in  sufficient  quantities  to  induce  the  various  sta^e^ 
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of  alcoholic  modification  of  function.  The  result  was  that  through 
every  stage  the  response  to  the  electrical  current  was  enfeebled,  and, 
as  soon  as  narcotism  was  developed  by  the  spirit,  it  was  so  enfeebled 
that  less  than  half  the  weight  that  could  be  lifted  in  the  previous 
trial,  by  the  natural  effort  of  the  animal,  could  not  now  be  raised 
even  under  the  electrical  excitement. 

^^  In  man  and  animals,  during  the  period  between  the  first  and 
third  stages  of  alcoholic  disturbance,  there  is  often  muscular  excite- 
ment, which  passes  for  increased  muscular  power.  The  muscles  are 
then  truly  more  rapidly  stimulated  into  motion  by  the  nervous 
tumult,  but  the  muscular  power  is  actually  enfeebled. 

'^  I  am  bound  to  intimate  that  the  popular  plan  of  administering 
alcohol  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  animal  warmth  is  an  entire 
and  dangerous  error,  and  that  when  it  is  brought  into  practice  during 
extremely  cold  weather  it  is  calculated  to  lead  even  to  fatal  conse- 
quences, from  the  readiness  with  which  it  permits  the  blood  to 
become  congested  in  the  vital  organs.  Whenever  we  see  a  person 
disposed  to  meet  the  effects  of  cold  by  strong  drink  it  is  our  duty 
to  endeavor  to  check  that  effort,  and  whenever  we  see  an  unfortu- 
nate person  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  it  is  our  duty  to  suggest 
warmth  as  the  best  means  for  his  recovery. 

*'  Once  more :  I  would  earnestly  impress  that  the  systematic  ad- 
ministration of  alcohol  for  the  purpose  of  giving  and  sustaining 
strength  is  an  entire  delusion.  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  occa- 
sions do  not  arise  when  an  enfeebled  or  fainting  heart  is  temporarily 
relieved  by  the  relaxation  of  the  vessels  which  alcohol,  on  its  diffu- 
sion through  the  blood,  induces ;  but  that  this  spirit  gives  any  per- 
jsistent  increase  of  power,  by  which  men  are  enabled  to  perform 
more  sustained  work,  is  a  mistake  as  serious  as  it  is  universal. 

'^  Again,  the  belief  that  alcohol  may  be  used  with  advantage  to 
fatten  the  body  is,  when  it  is  acted  upon,  fraught  with  danger. 
For  if  we  could  successfully  fatten  the  body  we  should  but  desti'oy 
it  the  more  swiftly  and  surely ;  and  as  the  fattening  which  follows 
the  use  of  alcohol  is  not  confined  to  the  external  development  of  fat, 
but  extends  to  a  degeneration  through  the  minute  structures  of  the 
vital  organs,  including  the  heart  itself,  the  danger  is  painfully 
apparent. 

"  In  conclusion,  whatever  good  can  come  from  alcohol,  or  what- 
ever evil,  is  all  included  in  that  primary  physiological  and  luxurious 
action  of  the  agent  upon  the  nervous  supply  of  the  circulation  to 
which  I  have  endeavored  so  earnestly  to  direct  your  attention.  If 
it  be  really  a  luxury  for  the  heart  to  be  lifted  up  by  alcohol,  for  the 
blood  to  course  more  swiftly  through  the  brain,  for  the  thoughts  to 
flow  more  vehemently,  for  words  to  come  more  fluently,  for  emotions 
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to  rise  ecstatically  and  for  life  to  rush  on  beyond  the  pace  set  by 
niiture,  then  those  who  enjoy  the  luxury  must  enjoy  it — with  the 
consequences." 

Having  given  great  but  deserved  promiinenee  to  the  investi- 
gations of  Dr.  Richardson  and  to  his  conclusions,  which  are 
adverse  to  alcohol  as  the  source  of  any  good  to  the  human  sys- 
tem in  health,  I  will  cite  his  testimony  in  regard  to  the  injury 
and  destruction  it  uniformly  produces,  with  comparative  brev- 
ity. It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  scientists  speak  of 
the  action  of  alcohol,  they  refer  to  pure  or  absolute  alcohol, 
and  that  in  whatever  drink  or  potion  alcohol  is  administered, 
whether  rum  or  whisky,  or  ales,  or  cider  or  wines,  alcohol  is 
the  one  common  element  which  makes  them  all  akin ;  that  it 
exists  in  them  all  free,  not  in  chemical  combination  ;  it  is  pure 
alcohol  still ;  and  that  when  enough  of  the  mass  has  been 
taken  to  include  the  given  amount  of  alcohol,  the  same  alcoholic 
effect  uniformly  follows.  But  for  this  circumstance,  the  water 
aud  adulterations  with  which  it  is  administered,  would  have 
few  charms  for  the  consumer. 

Dr.  Richardson  in  his  fifth  lecture  first  speaks  of  the  addi- 
tion of  foreign  substances  to  alcohol  and  the  water,  with  wiiich 
it  js,  of  course,  always  found  as  a  commodity  in  the  market. 

He  says  :  "  Something  less  of  evil  than  now  obtains  would 
be  secured  if  none  but  natural  wines  and  ales  were  taken  by 
the  people.  A  bona  fide  wine  derived  from  the  fermentation 
of  the  grape  purely  cannot  contain  more  than  17  per  cent-  of 
alcohol,  yet  our  staple  wines,  by  an  artificial  process  of  forti- 
fying and  brandying,  w^hich  means  the  adding  of  spirit,  are 
brought  up  in  sherries  to  twenty,  and  in  ports  to  even  twenty- 
five,  per  cent.  Some  wines  and  spirits  are  believed  to  be 
charged  with  amylic  alcohol.  Other  wines  are  charged  with 
foreign  volatile  substances  to  impart  what  is  called  bouquet ; 
and  still  other  so-called  wines — ^I  allude  specially  to  the  effer- 
vescing liquids  sold  under  that  name — are  actually  often  under- 
going the  fermenting  process  at  the  time  they  are  imbibed^ 
and  thus  are  invited  to  complete  their  fermentation  in  that 
sensitive  bottle,  the  human  stomach." 

Of  absinthe,  a  common  agent  of  adulteration  increasing  in 
use,  he  says  :  '^The  intentional  additions  of  poisonous  agents 
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to  the  alcohol  of  ales,  wines  and  spirits,  pale  when  absinthe 
appears  in  sight,  but  they  are  not  to  be  ignored/' 

But  on  the  whole  he  appears,  like  many  other  observers,  to 
be  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  difficult  to  adulterate  or  mix  alco- 
holic drinks,  whether  fermented  or  distilled,  with  anything 
which  will  make  them  worse  than  the  alcoholic  poison  itself. 
Resuming  now  the  main  subject,  he  says:  "A  minority  of 
persons  who  habitually  take  alcohol  escape  with  impunity 
from  injury." 

Some  escape  because  they  use  it  in  such  small  quantities  and 
with  such  regularity — others  take  more  freely  and  escape  be- 
cause they  are  physiologically  peculiar  and  rapidly  eliminate 
the  fluid  from  their  bodies,  I  suppose,  like  the  drinker  who 
defended  alcohol  by  saying  that  he  had  used  it  until  he  was  an 
old  man,  and  until  he  had  killed  off  three  generations  of  boon 
companions  who  in  succession  had  drank  with  him,  and  been 
buried  by  him.     Dr.  Richardson  continues  : 

**The  large  majority  of  those  who  drink  alcohol  in  any  of  its 
disguises  are  injured  by  it.  As  a  cause  of  disease  it  gives  ori- 
gin to  great  populations  of  afflicted  persons,  many  of  whom 
suffer  even  to  death  without  suspecting  from  what  they  suffer, 
and  unsuspected.  Some  of  these  live  just  short  of  the  first 
stage  of  old  age ;  others  to  middle  age ;  others  only  'to  ripe 
adolescence.' 

^  Continued  daily  it  induces  a  new  physiological  and  alto- 
gether unnatural  condition,  in  which  the  sense  of  acquired 
necessity  enforces  desire,  until  at  last  the  spirit  is  made  to  be- 
come a  positive  requirement  of  the  organic  and  mental  life. 
Every  extra  effort  must  be  preceded  by  resort  to  the  stim- 
alant.      Every  prolonged  weariness  must  be  relieved  by  the 
same  measure,  but  when  the  effect  of  the  stimulant  has  speed- 
ily subsided  there  is  left  a  greater  exhaustion  than  before. 
Another  resource  to  the  artificial  aid  completes  the  exhaustion, 
and  makes  it  pass  into  dullness  and  drowsiness,  without  natural 
and  sound  sleep,  and  with  an  unbearable  sense  of  after  pros- 
tration. 

•*  Unfortunately,  it  is  the  rarest  of  events  that  a  person  arti- 
ficially stimulated  by  alcohol  to  the  period  named,  gives  up 
the  practice."  But  when  the  body  is  ftiUy  developed ;  when 
the  extra  vital  capacity  which  attended  youth  is  expended  in 
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growth  and  dcyelopment ;  when  all  the  organs  have  assumed 
their  full  size  and  activity ;  when  the  halijtnce  of  secretion  is 
BO  nicely  set  in  all  parts  that  not  one  secretion  can  be  disturbed 
without  a  disturbance  of  the  whole ;  when  the  spring  of  the 
elastic  tissues  is  reduced;  when  the  lungs  cannot  fail  ever  so 
little  in  tlieir  function  of  throwing  off  the  gaseous  products  of 
combustion  without  a  vicarious  extension  of  gases  into  the  ali- 
mentary canal ;  when  the  completed  organic  moving  parts  be- 
come encumbered  with  fatty  matter  interposed  between  them^ 
or  laid  out  around  them,  then  the  effect  of  alcoholic  spirits  be* 
gins  to  be  realized.     The  fluid  is  now  retiiined  longer  in  the 
living  house  ;  is  decomposed  less  quickly  ;  is  thrown  out  by 
primary  or  secondary  elimination  less  speedily.     Under  this 
persistent  pressure  upon  the  vessels  of  the  minute  circulation, 
their  diameters  change  in  the  course  of  time,  and  the  whole  of 
the   marvelous  web-work  of  blood-vessels,  upon  which   the 
organs  of  the  body  are  constructed,  is  deranged  in  its  mechan-^ 
ical  distribution  over  the  whole  surface,  and  the  function  of  the 
heart  becomes  perverted ;  (p.  143) .  Whipped  by  the  unnatural 
master  it  develops  undue  size  and  power,  demands  its  stimulus 
more  and  more,  and  conununicates  its  own  excited  condition 
to  the  whole  circulation,  and  to  all  the  organs  which  are  fed  by 
it,  so  that  the  whole  system  appreciates  "  with  abnormal  sen- 
sitiveness the  whip  of  the  stimulus  and  the  languor  when  the 
whip  is  withheld."     "The  heart  not  only  becomes  enlarged, 
but  its  various  valvular  and  other  mechanical  parts  subjected 
to  prolonged  strain  are  thrown  out  of  proportion.     The  ori- 
ficoH  in  it,  through  which  the  great  floods  of  blood  ij^sue  in 
their    courses,  are    dilated.     The   exquisite   valves    become 
stretched  and  prevented  from  assuming  their  refined  adapta- 
tions.    The  minute  filamentous  cords  which  hold  the  valves  in 
due  position  nm\  tension  are  elongated,  and  the  walls  of  the 
ventricles  or  forcing  chambers  are  thickened,  or,  as  w^e  say, 
tcchtiii^ally,  are  hypertrophied.     Throughout  the  whole  of  its 
structures  the  central  throbbing  organ  is  modified  both  in  its 
mecfmnisni  and  in  its  action." 

'*  But  such  central  modification  cannot  possibly  go  on  long 
without  the  institution  of  other  changes  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity or  circumference  of  the  circuit  of  the  blood.  At  one 
moment  the  vital  organs  feel  the  pressure  of  the  too  powerful 
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troke  of  blood ;  at  another  moment  they  are  suddenly  aware 
f  an  enfeebled  stroke.  The  brain  is,  for  the  instant,  conscious 
f  a  flicker  of  power ;  it  is  like  the  faintest  flicker  of  gas, 
rhich  is  obseiTed  when,  by  an  accident,  the  pressure  is  dis- 
arbed  at  the  main,  but  it  is  there,  and  the  person  who 
xperiences  it  is  cognizant  of  its  central  origin.  So  matters 
rogress  often  for  months,  or  for  years,  without  further  evi- 
ence  of  subjective  or  objective  sign  of  increasing  evil.  The 
orst  evidence  that  exists  is,  probably,  the  necessity  for  a 
lore  frequent  repetition  of  the  stimulus  under  additional  stress 
r  work  or  excitement.  While  these  changes  in  the  simple 
echanism  of  the  circulation  are  in  a  course  of  advancement 
lere  are  also  in  development  certain  other  changes  which  are 
uch  more  delicate  and  minute,  yet  not  less  important, 
iese  consist  of  direct  deteriorations  of  structure  of  the  or- 
mic  tissues  themselves." 

Discussing  now  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  structures  of 
B  body  Dr.  Richardson  proceeds :  "  The  parts  which  first 
ffer  most  from  alcohol  are  those  expansions  in  the  animal 
dy  which  the  anatomists  call  the  membranes.  The  mem- 
ines  are  colloidal  structures,  and  every  organ  is  enveloped 
them.  The  skin  is  a  membranous  envelope.  Through  the 
ole  of  the  alimentary  surface,  from  the  lips  downwards,  and 
ough  the  bronchial  passages  to  their  minute  ramifications, 
lends  the  mucous  membrane.     The  lungs,  the  heart,  the  liver, 

kidneys  are  folded  in  delicate  membranes  which  can  be 
pped  easily  from  these  parts.  If  you  take  a  portion  of  bone, 
I  will  find  it  easy  to  strip  off  from  it  a  membranous  sheath  or 
ering  ;  if  you  open  and  examine  a  joint  you  will  find  both 
head  and  the  socket  lined  with  membrane.  The  whole  of 
intestines  are  enveloped  in  a  fine  membrane  called  peri- 
5um.  All  the  muscles  are  enveloped  in  membranes,  and 
fasciculi  or  bundles  and  fibers  of  muscles  have  their  mem- 
lous  sheathing.  The  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  enveloped 
iree  membranes,  one  nearest  to  themselves,  a  pure  vascular 
eture,  a  net-work  of  blood-vessels  ;  another,  a  thin,  serous 
eture  ;   a  third,  a  strong,  fibrous  structure.     The  eyeball 

structure  of  colloidal  humors  and  membranes,  and  of 
ing  else.  To  complete  the  description,  the  minute  struct- 
of  the  vital  organs  are  enrolled  in  membranous  matter. 
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"The  membranes  are  the  filters  of  the  body.  In  their  ab- 
sence there  could  be  no  building  of  structure,  no  solidilication 
of  tii^sue,  no  organic  mechanism.  Passive  themselves,  they 
nevertheless  separate  all  structures  into  their  respective  posi- 
tions and  adaptations." 

^  See  then  what  an  all-important  part  tliei?e  membnmous 
structures  play  in  the  animal  life.     Upon  their  integrity  all 
the  silent  work  of  the  building  up  of  the  body  depends.    If 
these  membranes  are  rendered  too  porous,  and  let  out  the  col- 
loidal fluids  of  the  blood — ^the  albumen  for  example — the  bodj' 
so  circumstanced  dies— dies  as  if  it  were  slowly  [jled  to  deatb. 
If,  on  the  coutmry,  they  become  condensed  or  thickcDed,  or 
loaded  with  foreign  material,  then  they  fail  to  allow  the  natural 
fluids  to  pass  through  them.     They  fail  to  dialyse,  and  the 
result  is  either  an  accumulation  of  the  fluid  in  a  closed  cavity, 
or  contraction  of  the  substance  inclosed  witlun  the  metnbratie^, 
or  dryness  of  membrane  in  surfaces  that  ought  to  be  treely 
lubricated  and  kept  apart.     In  old  age  we  see  the  effects  o( 
nioditicatioii  of  membrane  naturally  induced ;  we  see  the  fixed 
joint,  the  shrunken  and  feeble  muscle,  the  dimmed  eye,  the 
deaf  ear,  tlie  enfeebled  nervous  function. 

"Upon  all  these  membranous  structures  alcohol  exerts  a 
direct  perversion  of  action.  It  produces  in  them  a  thickenins* 
a  shrinking  and  an  inactivity  that  reduces  the  functional  power. 
That  they  may  w^ork  rapidly  and  equally  they  require  to  be  at 
all  times  changed  with  water  to  saturation.  If  into  contat.1 
witli  them  any  agent  is  brought  that  deprives  tiiem  of  water, 
then  is  their  work  interfered  with ;  they  cease  to  separate  the 
saline  constit  uents  properly,  and,  if  the  evil  that  is  thus  started 
be  allowed  to  continue,  they  contract  upon  their  containr^l 
matter  in  whatever  organ  it  may  be  situated,  and  condense  it/' 

''The  ultimate  changes  that  follow  the  use  of  alcohol  by  those 
who  indnlge  in  it,  in  what  is  too  often  considered  a  temperate 
degree,  are  actual  local  changes  within  one  or  the  other  of  tht> 
vita!  organs.  *  .  .  .  An  extreme  emotional  derangement  is 
often  produced.  The  afflicted  man — ^and  I  fear  I  must  >:\v 
woman  also,  for  women  are  sometimes  afllicted — the  afflKted 
man  under  this  primary  prolonged  influence  of  alcohol  becomes 
nervous- and  excitable,  ready  at  any  moment  to  cry  or  laugh, 
without  valid  reasons  for  either  act.     The  emotiotial  centers 
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are  alternatoly  raised  and  depressed  in  function  by  the  poison, 
but  after  a  time  the  depresBioti  overcotaes  the  ©xbilaratioo,  and 
the  impulse  is  to  a  maudlin  sentimentality  extending  even  to 
tears.  The  slightest  anxieties  are  then  exaggerated,  and  tliere 
is  experienced  at  the  same  time  an  indecision  and  deficiency 
of  sell-conMence  which  is  doubly  perplexing.  When  an  act 
is  done«  wheo  a  letter,  for  instance,  or  other  piece  of  business 
has  been  finished  and  despatched,  an  uneasy  feeling  of  distrust 
is  felt  thiit  perhaps  some  mistake  has  been  made,  which  dis- 
trust passes  rapidly  into  a  sentiment  that  the  thing  cannot  be 
helped  ;  it  is  bad  luck,  but  it  must  take  its  chance.  In  various 
other  directions  this  distrust  shows  itself,  and  the  worst  of  all 
is  that  the  very  doubt  prompts  the  desire  for  another  appHca- 
tion  for  relief  to  the  evil  that  is  the  cause  of  this  burthen*  A 
small  dram  more  of  tlie  stimulant,  not  an  overpowering  draught 
that  will  cause  quick  and  sure  insensibility,  but  just  a  mouth- 
ful ;  that  is  the  assumed  remedy,  and  that  is  the  certain 
proiDoter  of  the  sorrow. 

"  We  know  now,  as  surely  as  if  we  could  see  within  the 
body,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  organs  of  the  person  afflicted 
in  the  manner  thus  defined*  We  are  conscious  that  the  ves- 
^ela  of  the  brain,  of  the  lungs,  of  the  liver,  of  the  kidneys,  of 
'bo  stoniacli  are  paralyzed  ^  and  are  injected  to  ftdl  distention 
vitli  blood*  Some  of  these  parts  have  actually  been  seen 
mder  this  state,  and  the  fact  of  the  rejected  condition  directly 
lemons  trated/' 

"  Of  all  the  systems  of  the  organs  that  suffer  under  this  sus- 
lined  excitement  and  pamlysis,  two  are  injured  most  deter- 
linately — viz,,  the  digestive  and  the  nervous.  The  stomach, 
nnhle  to  produce  in  proper  quantity  the  natural  digestive 
lid  J  and  also  unable  to  absorb  the  food  which  it  may  imper- 
ctly  digest,  ia  in  eonatimt  anxiety  and  irritation.  It  is 
ipressed  with  the  sense  of  nausea ;  it  is  oppressed  with  the 
nse  of  emptiness  and  prostration ;  it  is  oppressed  with  a 
rl'e  of  distention  r  it  is  oppressed  with  a  loathing  for  food, 
^  it  ia  taaaed  with  a  craving  for  more  drink.  Thus  there  is 
ndored  a  permanent  disorder  which,  for  politeness*  sake 
c^Jed  dyspepsia,  and  for  which  different  remcdTcs  are  often 
i^ht,  but.  never  found,  Antibilious  pills — whatever  they  may 
^n — Seidlitz  powders,  effervescing  waters  anduU  that  phar- 
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macopoeia  of  aids  to  further  indigestion,  in  which  the  afflicted 
who  nurse  their  own  diseases,  so  liberally  and  innocently  io- 
dulge,  are  tried  in  vain.  I  do  not  strain  a  syllable  when  I 
state  that  the  worst  forms  of  confirmed  indigestion  originate  in 
the  practice  that  is  here  explained.  By  this  practice  all  the 
functions  are  vitiated,  the  skin  at  one  niumcnt  is  flai^hed  and 
perspiring,  at  the  next  is  pale,  cold  and  clammy,  and  every 
other  secreting  structure  is  equally  disarranged. 

''The  nervous  structures  follow,  or  it  may  be  precede,  the 
stcnnach  in  the  order  of  derangement. 

"The  perverted  condition  of  the  membranous  covering  of 
the  nerves  gives  rise  to  pressure  within  the  sheath  of  the 
nerve,  and  to  pain  as  a  consequence.  To  the  pain  thus  excited 
the  term  neuraliga  is  commonly  applied ;  or  tic ;  or,  if  the 
large  nerve  running  down  the  thigh  to  the  seat  of  the  pain, 
*si'iutica.'  Sometimes  this  pain  is  developed  as  a  toothache* 
It  h  a  pain  commencing  in  nearly  every  instance  at  some  pobt 
where  a  nerve  is  inclosed  in  a  bony  cavity ,  or  where  a  pressure 
is  easily  excited,  as  at  the  lower  jaw-bone  near  the  center  of 
the  chin,  or  at  the  opening  in  front  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
ear,  or  at  the  opening  over  the  eyeball  in  the  frontal  bone-" 

Then  follows  alcoholic  insomnia,  or  sleeplessness — ^inability 
ior  natural  sleep.  "Connected  with  this  sleep  there  is  engen- 
dered in  some  persons  a  form  of  true  epllcp^4y  which  all  the 
skill  of  physic  is  hopeless  to  cure  until  the  cause  is  revefiled 
and  removed."  The  doctor  says:  "The  continuance  of  the 
efiects  of  alcohol  into  a  more  advanced  stage  leads  to  direct 
disorganization  of  vital  structures.  When  once  this  stage  has 
been  reached  not  one  organ  of  the  body  escapes  the  ravage. 

In  the  blood  the  influence  is  exerted  upon  the  pla=?tie 

fibrine  and  upon  the  corpuscles;  in  the  brain ^  on  the  mem- 
branes at  first,  and  afterwards  on  the  nervous  matter  they 
enclose ;  in  the  lungs,  on  the  elastic,  spongy,  connective  tis- 
BUG,  which  is,  strictly  speaking,  also  meml>rimoiis  ;  in  the  Iieart, 
on  its  muscular  elements  and  membranes  ;  in  the  liver,  prima- 
rily on  its  membranes  ;  in  the  kidneys,  on  their  connective  tis- 
sues and  membranes." 

"The  organ  of  the  body  that  perhaps  the  most  frequently 
undergoes  structural  changes  from  alcohol  is  the  liver.  The 
capacity  of  this  organ  for  holding  active  ^substance  in   ita  cel- 
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lular  parts  is  one  of  its  marked  physiological  distinctions.  In 
instances  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  antimony,  strychnine,  and 
other  poisonous  compounds,  we  turn  to  the  liver,  in  conduct- 
ing our  analyses,  as  if  it  were  the  central  depot  of  the  foreign 
matter.  It  is  practically  the  same  in  respect  of  alcohol.  The 
liver  of  the  confirmed  alcoholic  is  probably  never  free  from  the 
influence  of  the  poison  ;  it  is  too  often  saturated  with  it.  Tho 
organ  at  first  becomes  large  from  the  distention  of  its  vessel, 
the  surcharge  of 'fluid  matter  and  the  thickening  of  tissue. 
After  a  time  there  follow  contraction  of  membrane  and  slow 
shrinking  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  organ  in  its  cellular  party. 
Then  the  shrunken,  hardened,  roughened  mass  is  said  to  be 
'hobnailed,'  a  common  but  expressive  term.  By  the  time  this 
change  occurs  the  body  of  him  in  whom  it  is  developed  is 
usually  dropsical  in  its  lower  parts,  owing  to  the  obstruction 
oflfered  to  the  returning  blood  by  the  veins,  and  his  fate  is 
sealed." 

"I  touch  with  the  lightest  hand  upon  these  deterioration!^ ^ 
and  I  omit  many  others.  My  object  is  gained  if  I  but  impress 
yoa  with  the  serious  nature  of  the  changes  that,  in  this  one 
jrgan  alone,  follow  an  excessive  use  of  alcohol." 

''The  kidney,  in  like  manner  with  the  liver,  suffers  deterioni- 
ion  of  structure  from  the  continued  influence  of  alcoholic  spirit, 
ts  minute  structure  undergoes  fatty  modifications ;  its  vessels 
ose  their  due  elasticity  and  power  of  contraction  ;  or  its  mem- 
cranes  permit  to  pass  through  them  that  colloidal  part  of  the 
load  which  is  known  as  albumen.  This  last  condition  reached, 
le  body  loses  power  as  if  it  were  being  gradually  drained 
\ren  of  its  blood.  For  this  colloidal  albumen  is  the  primitively 
issolved  fluid  out  of  which  all  the  pther  tissues  are  by  dialyt- 
al  process  to  be  elaborated.  In  its  natural  destination  it  hais 
I  pass  into  and  constitute  every  colloidal  part." 
''The  lungs  do  not  escape  the  evil  influence  that  follows  the 
irsistent  use  of  alcohol.  They  indeed  probably  suffer  more 
an  we  at  present  know  from  the  acute  evils  imposed  by  this 
ent.  The  vessels  of  the  lungs  are  easily  relaxed  by  alcohol ; 
d  as  they  of  all  parts  are  most  exposed  to  vicissitudes  of 
at  and  cold  they  are  readily  congested  when,  paralyzed  by 
5  spirit,  they  are  subjected  to  the  effects  of  a  sudden  fall  of 
Qospheric  temperature.     Thus  the  suddenly  fatal  conge;^- 
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tions  of  lungs  wbiah  so  easily  befall  the  confirmed  alcoholit 
during  severe  winter  seasons." 

Drunkards  have  also  a  !brm  of  consumption  all  their  owb, 
which  att^acks  those  who  have  the  strongest  constitutioQa  and 
who  have  withstood  almost  every  other  disease  and  shock. 
"The  origin  of  this  series  of  changes  from  alcohol  is  again  from 
the  nienibrancs.  The  course  of  it  is  through  the  nienihranous 
tissues.  The  vessels  give  way  after  a  severe  congestive  con- 
dition, and  blood  is  exuded  or  extra vasa ted  iiit^  the  lung. 
These  conditions  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  substance  of  the 
pulmonary  organs,  upon  which,  and  upon  the  organic  changet 
that  follow  such  destruction,  the  acute  symptoms  of  the  nial* 
ady  under  consideitition  become  quickly  and  fatally  pri>- 
nouneed." 

"The  membranous  structures  which  envelope  and  line  thfl 
heart  are  changed  in  quality,  are  thickened,  rendered  cartilag- 
inous and  even  ciilcareous  or  bony*  Then  the  valves,  which 
are  made  up  of  folds  of  membra ne,  lose  their  suppleness,  and 
what  is  ciilled  valvular  disease  is  permanently  established. 
The  coats  of  the  great  blood-v^essel  leading  from  the  heart, 
the  aorta,  share,  not  unfroquently,  in  the  same  changes  of 
structure,  so  that  the  vessel  loses  it^  elasticity  and  its  power 
to  feed  the  heart  by  the  recoil  from  its  distention  after  tin 
heart  by  its  stroke  has  filled  it  with  blood/' 

"Again  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart  fails,  owing  to 
degenerati  ve  cha  nges  i  n  i  ts  tissue.  The  elements  of  the  ni  ui»ctt- 
lar  fibre  are  rejilaccd  by  fatty  cells ;  or  if  not  so  rcphiced  ate 
themselves  transferred  into  a  modified  muscular  texture  ia 
whichthepowerof  contraction  is  greatly  reduced  •  ,  ,  ,  The 
jaded,  overworked,  faithful  heart  will  bear  no  more;  it  has 
run  its  course,  and  the  governor  of  the  blood  stream  broken, 
the  current  either  overflows  into  the  tissues,  gradually  dam* 
ming  up  the  courses,  or  under  some  slight  shock  or  exeads  of  I 
motion  ceases  at  the  center," 

The  eye  also  is  oftentimes  greatly  injui-ed  and  soon  do» , 
fitroyed  ;  "and  lastly  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  and  all  the  oerr* 
ous  matter  become,  under  the  influence  of  aUohol,  subject, 
like  otlicr  parts,  to  organic  deterioration.     The  memhraneftj 
enveloping  the  nervous  substance  undergo  thickening;  thol 
blood-vessels  are  subjected  to  change  of  structure,  by  wliichl 
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their  resistance  and  resiliency  is  impaired ;  and  the  true  nerv- 
ous matter  is  sometimes  modified  by  softening  or  shrinking  of 
its  texture,  by  degeneration  of  its  cellular  structure,  or  by 
interposition  of  fatty  particles." 

"These  deteriorations  of  cerebral  and  spinal  matter  give  rise 
to  a  series  of  derangements,  which  show  themselves  in  the 
worst  forms  of  nervous  disease — epilepsy ;  paralysis,  local  or 
general;  insanity."  .... 

'*One  of  the  first  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  nervous  system 
in  the  way  of  alienation  from  the  natural  mental  state  is  shown 
in  loss  of  memory.  This  extends  even  to  forgetfulness  of  the 
commonest  of  things ;  to  names  of  familiar  persons  ;  to  dates ;  to 
duties  of  daily  life.  Strangely,  too,  this  failure,  like  that  which 
indicates  in  the  aged  the  era  of  second  childishness  and  mere 
oblivion,  does  not  extend  to  things  of  the  past,  but  is  confined 
to  events  that  are  passing.  On  old  memories  the  mind  retjiins 
its  power ;  on  new  ones  it  requires  prompting  and  sustainment. 
.  .  .  .  The  failure  of  speech  indicates  the  descent  still  deeper 
to  that  condition  of  general  pamlysis  in  whicli  all  the  higher 
&oulties  of  mind  and  will  are  powerless,  and  in  which  nothing 
remains  to  show  the  continuance  of  life  except  the  parts  that 
'emaia  under  the  dominion  of  the  chain  of  organic  or  vegeta- 
)]e  nervous  matter.  Our  asylums  for  the  insane  are  charged 
vith  these  helpless  specimens  of  humanity." 

**  A  second  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  mental  organization  is  the 
Toduction  of  that  craving  for  its  incessant  supply  to  which  we 
i  ve  the  name  of  dipsomania.  It  is  those  who  are  affected  with 
lis  form  of  alcoholic  disease  a  mixed  madness  and  insanity 
I  established,  in  which  the  cunning  of  the  mind  alone  lives 
stively  with  the  vices  that  ally  themselves  to  it.  The  arrest 
*  nervous  function  is  partial  and  does  not  extend  to  the  motor 
inters  so  determinately  as  to  those  of  the  higher  reasoning 
oulties.  But  the  end,  though  it  may  be  slow,  is  certain,  and 
e  end  is,  as  a  inile,  that  general  paralysis  which  I  have  just 
scribed.  The  dipsomaniac  is,  however,  capable  of  recovery 
thin  certain  limits  on  one  and  only  one  condition,  that  the 
use  of  his  disease  be  totally  withheld." 
^*  The  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  mental  functions  is  shown  in  yet 
other  picture  of  humanity  writhing  under  its  use.  I  mean  in 
)  form  of  what  may  be  called  intermittent  indulgence  to  dan- 
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gercus  excess.     This  form  of  disease  has  been  named  the  manui 
apofUy  and  is  one  of  the  most  desperate  of  the  alcoholic  evib. 
The  victims  of  this  chiss  are  not  habitual  drunkards  or  topers, 
but  at  sudden  intervals  they  madden  themselves  with  the  spirit ; 
they  repent ;  reform  ;  get  a  new  lease  of  life ;  relapse-    In  inter- 
val of  repentance  they  are  worn  with  remorse  and  regret ;  in 
the  intervals  of  madness  they  are  the  terrible  members  of  tJie 
community.     In  their  fiirious  excitement  they  spread  around 
their   circle  the   darkness  of  desolation,   fear   and   despair. 
Their  very  footsteps  carry  dread  to  those  who,  most  helpless 
and  irmocent,  are  under  their  fearful  control.     They  strike 
then-    dearest   friends;    they    strike   themselves.     Retaining 
Buffi(iicnt  nervous  power  to  wield  their  limbs,  yet  not  suffi- 
cient to  guide  their  reason,  they  become  the  dangerous  alco- 
holic criminals  whom  our  legislators,  fearing  to  touch  tie 
cause  of  their  malady,  would  fain  try  to  cure  by  scourge  and 
chain. 

'*To  us  physiologists  these  '^maniacs  apotu*^  ar©  men  under 
the  experiment  of  alcohol,  with  certain  of  their  brain  centers 
(wliicli  I  could  fairly  define  if  the  present  occasion  were  l>efit^ 
ting)  paralyzed,  and  with  a  broken  balance,  therefore,  of  braia 
power,  which  we  with  infinite  labor  and  mut:h  exactitude  have 
learned  to  understand.  Our  remedy  for  such  aberration  of 
nervous  function,  if  we  were  legislators,  would  \m  simple 
enough.  We  should  not  whip  the  maniac  back  again  to  the 
dritik ;  we  should  try  to  break  up  the  evil  l>y  taking  the  drink 
from  the  maniac.  But  then  we  are  only  physiologists,  ^e 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that  £117,000,000  of  invested  capital, 
and  we  are  not  practical  in  reference  to  it." 

"The -most  solemn  fact  of  all  bearing  upon  these  mental 
abcrnitions  produced  by  alcohol,  and  upon  the  physical  not 
less  (lian  the  mental,  is  that  the  mischief  on  man  by  his  owb 
act  nnd  deed  cannot  fail  to  be  transferred  to  those  who  descend 
from  him  and  who  are  thus  irresponsibly  afHicied,  Among^ 
the  many  inscrutable  designs  of  nature  none  is  more  maiufe^ 
tlian  this,  that  physical  vice,  like  physical  feature  and  physical 
virtue,  descends  in  line.  It  is,  I  say,  a  solemn  reflection,  for 
every  man  and  every  woman,  that  whatever  we  do  to  our- 
selves so  as  to  modify  our  own  physical  conformation  and 
mental  type,  for  good  or  for  evil,  is  transmitted  to  genera- 
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tions  that  bavo  yet  to  be.  Not  one  of  the  transmitted  wrongs, 
physical  or  mental,  is  more  certainly  passed  on  to  those  yot 
unbora  than  the  wrongs  which  are  injflicted  by  alcohol.  We, 
therefore,  who  live  to  reform  the  present  age  in  this  respect 
are  stretching  our  powers  to  the  next  to  purify  it ;  to  beau- 
tify,  and  to  lead  it  toward  that  millennial  happiness  and 
blessedness,  which  in  the  fullness  of  time  shall  visit  even  the 
earth,  making  it  under  an  increasing  light  of  knowledge  a 
garden  of  human  delight,  a  Paradise  regained." 

*'  In  summary  of  what  has  past,  I  may  be  briefness  it^ 
self,"  says  Dr.  Richardson.  "  The  chemical  substance  alco- 
hol— an  artificial  product  devised  by  man  for  his  purpose,  and 
in  many  things  that  lie  outside  his  organism  a  useful  sub- 
stance— is  neither  a  food  nor  a  drink  suitable  for  his  natural 
demands.  Its  application  as  an  agent  that  shall  enter  the  liv- 
ing organization  is  properly  limited  by  the  learning  and  skill 
possessed  by  the  physician — a  learning  that  itself  admits  of 
being  recast  and  revised  in  many  important  details  and  perhaps 
in  principles. 

"If  this  agent  do  really  for  the  moment  cheer  the  weary 
and  impait  a  flush  of  transient  pleasure  to  the  unwearied  who 
crave  for  mii-th,  its  influence  (doubtful  even  in  these  modest 
and  moderate  degrees)  is  an  infinitesimal  advantage,  by  the  side 
of  an  infinity  of  evil  for  which  there  is  no  compensation  and 
Qo  human  cure." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BOIENTIFIO    INVESTIGATIONS, 

When  Liebig's  Theory  was  Supreme — AlcolioT  m  the  Bmin  of  a  D^^ 
TJelmut^hee— The  Alcoholic  Alphabet— How  tiie  Liquor  gets  out  of  li>e 
Body— Is  it  Poison,  Food,  or  Medicine?— How  the  Dietionariea  deliii* 
the  Terms— Dr.  lLtmmo»ti*s  Exporlments  witli  a  Dog.— His  Lbt  uf 
Diseases  created  by  the  use  of  Alcohol — His  Letter  to  the  Author- 
Literal  Meauing  of  tl^e  Word  **  Intoxication  "—The  um  of  Poisons  for 
Medical  Puq>oses— The  use  of  Beer— tts  Stupefying  Effe^ita  ou  Its  De- 
Totees^Tho  Cmel  Results  which  have  followed  tlio  wide  use  of  Beer- 
How  Old  Appetites  have  been  awaketied  and  New  Ones  created- 

PRIOR  to  the  investigationa  of  Lallematid,  Perrin  and 
Diiroy,   already    briefly   considered,    which  "were  rery 
rainuta  and  extaosive,  and  continued  for  several  years^  and  the 
first  account  of  which  was  published  in  1860,  tlio  theory  of 
Liebig,  that  alcohol  was  decomposed  and  furniBbcd  heat  to  the 
system,  and  that  no  part  of  it  left  the  body  unchanged,  but 
comljiningwithoxy^gen  pai^sod  out  as  carbonic  acid  ami  water, 
wa^  generally  embmced.     He  did  not,  by  his  theory,  bowcvor, 
oppose  total  abstmence,  bccauae  he  admitted  that  fat  was  much 
better  aa  a  beat  producer,  and  of  far  more  value.     His  ipse  dixil 
made,  it  is  waid  upon  very  slight  investigation,  seems  to  havo 
been  accepted  on  account  of  his  great  fame,  and  has  since  been 
completely  overthrown.     Just  what  is  the  method  of  uctiou  of 
alcohol  in  the  body  is  still  in  do«l>t,  but  some  great  en*ors 
have  been  corrected,  and,  fucta  which  control  the  question  as 
one   of  practical   consequence   to  society,  have   been  firmly 
established  since  Liebig's  day.     It  is  not  known  that  any  ali- 
mentary substance  passes  the  system  without  change  unless 
the  organs  fail  of  their  function,  as  in  case  of  diabetes  and 
ulbuminaria^ 

In  lt^31,  Dr*  James  Kirk,  of  Scotland,  found  alcohol  in  the 
brain  of  a  dead  debauchee »  and  burned  it  in  a  spoon.  Pi 
Ogston  examined  the  body  of  a  woman  who,  l>eing  drank,  fell 
into  the  Aberdeen  canal  and  was  drowned,  and  with  two  of 
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hi8  brethren  as  witnesses  took  four  ounces  of  pure  alcohol 


from  the  ventricles. 


These  statements  being  considered  re- 


markable, and  J  it*  true,  being  considered  fatal  to  the  Liehig 
theory,  Dr»  Percy  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  on  both 
men  and  animals,  and  proved  clearly  that  the  fluid  %vasof  alco- 
holic character,  by  its  inflanimability  and  its  power  to  dissolve 
camphor.  He  proved  that  alcohol  caused  death  by  its  specific 
effect  upon  the  nervo  centers  and  not  by  coagulating  the  blood, 
iLs  taught  by  Orfila,  These  experiments  of  Dr.  Percy  were 
made  in  l^SO,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  1>een  very  well  known, 
or  if  known  they  failed  to  prevent  the  general  acceptance  of 
the  Liebig  theory. 

Various  other  experimenters  confirmed  the  Liebig  \iew  in  a 
general  way,  and  Buckheim,  a  high  authority,  disproved  their 
conclusions  in  turn^  and  thus  the  question  stood  in  1860- 

Tbese  experiments  of  Lallemand  and  his  associates  are  a 
landmark.  Dr*  Lees  has  made  the  following  translation  of 
tlieir  results  which  he  styles  the  Alcoholic  Alphabet : 

ALCOHOLIC    ALPnABET. 

A.  Alcohol  ingested  into  the  stomach,  applied  to  the  akin»  or 
in  trod  need  as  a  va^K^r  into  the  hiiigs,  is  absorbed  into  the  vehis,  and 
jari'je^  by  the  blood  into  all  the  tissues. 

B.  Tlte  injection  of  alcohol  produces  upon  animals  an  intoxica- 
ion  that  is  marked  by  a  progi-easivQ  series  of  funetional  disttu-b- 
,BceB  and  alterations,  the  intensity  of  which  correspoads  with  the 
[uaotity  of  alcohol  absorbed. 

G-  It  maaifeyta  itself  at  first  by  a  general  excitement,  but  very 
oon  the  respiration  and  circulation  are  relaxed,  and  the  tempera- 
ire  lowered* 

I>,  Muscular  power  is  weakened  and  extinguished  ;  always  begin- 
ing  at  the  extrenxities- 

B-  The  insensibility  gradually  extends  to  the  centers  (as  iu  dead 
'utikeuuess)- 

F.    The  heart  is  the  last  to  die  (ultimum  moriens), 

0.  The  time  that  elapses  between  the  beguming  of  intoxicatiou 
id  dexitli  varies  from  forty-five  minutes  to  three  hours. 

H-    ^'^'"hen  the  dose  is  not  sufllcient  to  induce  death  the  excitability 
the   iiei*vous  system  returns  after  a  time,  varying  with  circum* 

1.  The  ai*terial  blood  remains  bright,  and  preserves  all  its  appar- 
t  quHlitiesi  nearly  up  to  tlie  moment  of  death* 
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J,  Almholized  Itlood  C4>niaim,  during  lif^  and  after  deaths  n  grtat 
number  of  free  t  fattf/  ghbtdes^  VisiUs  to  the  nakfd  e^4^ 

K,  The  pathological  alterations  are :  vivid  injiammation,  of  m 
mucous  ni€nth}*ane  of  the  stamaeh;  the  accumuliitioa  uf  die  blood  m 
the  light  chamber  of  the  heart  aud  the  targe  veina  ;  coQgejstJoD  of 
the  meuinges,  and  especially  of  the  lungs. 

L.  All  jBofids  or  liqiiiils  iu  uniou  with  aleohol  are  easily  separated 
bj  distillation,  proportionately  by  the  method  of  Tohimcs. 

M.  Aleoliol  taken  by  the  stomach  enters  into  the  Hver,  and  the 
suhetauce  of  the  brain ;  if  iu  the  blood  it  is  represented  as  LO;  ia 
the  brain  it  is  L34,  in  the  liver,  1*48, 

N,  Diluted  alcohol  produceB  the  same  cflfcet  when  introduced  bt 
injection  into  the  veins  as  when  introduced  into  the  stoinaeh*  but 
operates  more  rapidly.  The  animal  succumbs  in  less  than  twenty 
minntea. 

O,  Alcohol  injected  into  the  veins  spreads  to  all  the  ttssn^^  hut 
aecnnmlates  most  largely  in  the  brain ;  l>eing  in  the  liver  1*75,  io 
the  cerebral  matter,  3, 

F,  Death  by  alcoholic  }>oisoning  is  due  primarily  to  its  speciil 
action  npon  the  nervous  centers. 

Q.  After  the  injection  of  a  small  dose  of  brandy  (25  granunes^ 
360  grains) ,  the  blood  continues  to  manifest  the  presence  of  aleo- 
hol by  chemical  reaction  fur  many  hours. 

R*  We  nemr  found  in  either  the  blood  <yr  tuples  antf  of  the  deiiv^ 
atwes  of  alcohol. 

S*  Only  in  the  stomach  was  found  a  trace  of  acetic  acid,  gener- 
ated from  alcohol  hy  the  ferment  of  the  gastric  juice* 

T^  Alcohol  is  rejected  from  the  vital  economy  by  divers  systeoifi 
of  elimination — by  the  lungs,  the  skin  and  the  kidneys. 

U.  These  organs  are  found  to  eliminate  alcohol  after  the  toges- 
tion  of  very  small  doses* 

V*  The  elimination  lasts  many  hours ;  even  after  an  lu^stiosi 
very  moderate,  the  kidneys  continue  longest  to  i-eject  it. 

X.  Aldehyde,  introduced  into  the  stomach,  is  rearlily  found  In  tb« 
blood* 

Y.  The  aldehyde  is,  iu  great  pait,  eliminated,  partly  trausformoti 
into  ace  lie  acid. 

Z*  Alcohol  has  the  same  action  and  produces  the  same  effiects 
ni>on  men  and  upon  the  lower  animals. 

If  these  pinpositions  are  true  then  alcohol  i&  no  food  ;  but 
Anstie  and  Riohnrdpon  and  many  others  onf^kgcd  in  a  loru^  and 
active  discussion — the  point  of  dispute  being  what  became  of 
the  pai-t  of  the  alcohol  which  was  nut  proved  to  be  elioxinated. 
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•  Dr.  Dupre  then  experimented  and  claimed  to  have  shown 
"that  the  amount  of  alcohol  eliminated  per  day  does  not  increase 
with  the  continuance  of  the  use  of  alcohol ;  therefore  it  must 
be  somehow  destroyed  in  the  system." 

Dr.  Sabbotin  thereupon  disproved  Dr.  Dupre's  conclusion 
and  demonstrated  that  great  quantities  are  excreted  through  the 
lungs,  skin  and  kidneys  unchanged. 

Dr.  Anstie  followed  with  his  experiments,  by  which  he 
thought  he  had  established  the  fact  that  alcohol  was  burned 
up  in  the  body,  and  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  escaped 
combustion. 

Dr.  Pavy  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  found  that  ,600  grains 
of  absolute  alcohol  could  be  consumed  by  an  adult  in  a  day, 
that  beyond  a  certain  dosage  it  becomes  a  narcotic  poison  of 
dangerous  character  in  every  respect. 

Upon  these  contradictory  views  entertained  by  eniincnt  and 
honest  men,  and  in  giving  his  own  opinions,  than  which  none 
are  of  greater  authority,  Dr.  William  Hargreaves  in  his  most 
valuable  book,  "Alcohol  and  Science,"  published  in  1S86» 
observes : 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  chief  experiments  and  views 
regarding  the  elimination  of  alcohol  from  the  body.  Is  the  evidence 
for  or  against  the  total  elimination  of  alcohol  strong  enough  for 
us  to  decide  that  all  is  eliminated  ?  or  shall  we  conclude  that  only  a 
small  portion  is  cast  out  unaltered,  as  alcohol?  Though  it  must  be 
owned  that  there  is  still  room  for  further  investigation,  yet  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  greater  portion  passes  out  of  the  body  unclianged. 
The  important  points  in  the  question  are : — Does  alcohol  arrest  ox- 
idation, or  does  it  undergo  oxidation?  Are  the  alcohols  burned 
n  the* body,  and  do  they  yield  the  same  products  of  coiiil)ustion — 
?arbonic  acid  and  water — as  when  burned  in  a  lamp,  ov  are  they 
jurned  at  all?  The  evidence,  as  we  have  seen,  is  conflieting.  On 
me  side  there  is  that  of  Percy,  Lallemand,  Perrin  and  Diiroy,  which 
;oes  to  prove  that  alcohol  is  laid  up  in  the  tissues  until  it  is  elimi- 
ated  hy  the  excretory  organs.  Then  there  are  the  experiments  of 
'hudicum,  Dupr^  and  Anstie,  showing  that  although  wheu  the  body 
aa  supersaturated  with  it  free  alcohol  passed  off  by  tlie  urinary 
r^ans,  yet  this  bears  hut  a  small  proportion  to  what  ougiit  to  be 
>und  if  the  whole  was  eliminated  in  the  form  of  alcohol. 
£ach  and  all  agree  that  it  passes  off  by  the  urine  in  certaiu  stages 
'  intoxication  as  alcohol,  but  as  the  whole. is  not  accounted  for  by 
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theLr  expertments  they  therefore  beg  the  question  by  assumbg  that 
the  remainder  is  consumed  by  the  system. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  great  difficulties  are  in  the  way  of  the 
performance  of  all  the  necessai'y  experiments,  yet  it  is  clearly  not 
Bufllcient  to  collect  the  alcohol  only  for  a  short  time  and  then  infer 
that  it  always  passes  off  at  the  same  rate ;  nor  to  collect  it  merely 
at  one  or  two  outlets  when  the  presumption  is  that  it  must  pass  out 
at  all  of  them*  Before  concluding  that  because  only  a  small  pari  of 
what  is  injected  is  collected  as  alcohol  the  remainder  is  coiisnmd 
in  the  system,  We  must  know  how  much  the  body  will  hold  and 
how  much  can  be  held  in  combination  with  the  water  of  the  tissuesj 
OB  the  blood  alone  contains  about  790  parts  of  water  in  lOOO ;  and 
also  how  long  a  time  must  pass  before  a  given  quantity  of  alcohol 
is  actually  removed  from  the  tissues  with  the  excretions. 

From  the  well-known  greed  of  alcohol  for  water  there  can  be  but 
little  or  no  doubt  that  a  large  quantity  taken  will  become  absorbed 
with  the  water  in  the  tissues,  and  hence  remain  within  the  system 
loiifT  after  the  period  when  it  ceases  to  be  detected  in  the  excretions 
of  tUc  lungs,  skin,  kidneys,  etc. 

It  is  scarculy  presumable  that  all  the  alcohol  taken  into  the  body 
could  be  detected  in  the  excretions,  yet  failing  to  detect  it  is  made 
the  test  of  tlie  value  of  alcohol  as  a  food.  As  Dr*  Parkea  well  said 
in  reply  to  Dr»  Anstie :  '' Even  if  complete  destruction  within  cer- 
tain limits  were  quite  cleai*,  this  fact  alone  would  not  guide  us  to  the 
dietetic  use  of  alcohol.  We  have  first  to  trticc  the  effect  of  thede- 
atruction  and  leara  whether  it  is  for  good  or  evil.^' 

To  claiio  because  alcohol  is  not  detected  that  it  nmst  be  oxidized 
in  the  body,  is  claiming  more  for  the  action  of  alcohol  in  the  system 
than  for  the  action  of  other  dioigs.  It  is  not  reasonable  or  fair  to 
assume  befi,inae  it  is  not  collected  from  the  tissues*  and  excretion** 
that  it  mutit  be  food.  Its  mode  of  destruction,  if  it  be  destroyed,  b 
not  known,  and  there  is  no  chemical  law  that  will  Trarrant  the  clairo 
thnt  it  must  be  food  if  it  is  not  found  in  the  excretions,  We  avc 
unable  to  conceive  of  the  very  high  theoretical  force  value  of  Uie 
600  or  800  grains  of  absolute  alcohol  that  Dr,  Anstie  &ays  *'in\0- 
ions  of  sohci-  persons  are  taking  daily.".  *  .  .  .  He  asks  :  "^  Whv 
does  uot  tUi.s  large  development  of  wholly  useless  force  within  the 
body  produce  some  violent  symptom  of   disturbance  ?  *' 

While  WQ  do  not  believe  in  the  "  force  value  of  the  600  or  800 
gi-ains  of  alcohol  daily  taken,"  we  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving 
**some  violent  symptoms  of  disturbance." 

These  disturbances  are  seen  everywhere  amonpj  the  users  of  alco- 
hol, and  the  doctor  need  not  search  far  to  find  them,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter  when  we  notice  the  diseases  produced  by  alcoholics. 
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Alcohol  can  give  no  force,  as  it  cannot  give  nutritioD  inany  foim  or 
quantity.  True,  there  appears  to  be  an  increase  of  temperature  id 
tiic  first  stage  of  alcoholic  excitement ;  but  it  is  brief,  and  we  may 
justly  apprehend  it  to  be  the  effect  of  local  irritation  and  paraiysie 
of  the  nerves,  and  not  an  augraeutation  of  force  ;  for  no  sooner  does 
alcoliot  find  its  way  into  the  organism  and  d  iff  rise  itself  through  the 
fluids,  than  depression  takes  place,  respiration  is  impeded,  carbonic 
acid  is  decreased,  muscular  power  diminished,  and  the  sensibility 
and  consciouane&B  blunted. 

If  active  combustion  or  oxidation  of  alcohol  took  place  within 
the  body  we  tjhould  reasonably  e^cpect  that  the  temperature  w^ould 
be  permanently  increased ;  but  all  will  agi^ee  that  the  temperature 
generally  declines  alter  the  ingestion  of  alcohoL  It  is  impossible 
when  the  animal  system  is  burning  faster  than  is  normal  that  it 
sbould  be  colder  than  it  is  naturally. 

A  slight  oxidation  may  occur  when  the  blood,  diluted  with  alcohol^ 
is  carried  by  the  circulating  current  to  the  lungs  and  exposed  to  the 
air,  for  this  will  occur  if  diluted  alcohol  is  left  exposed  to  the  air 
out  of  the  body.  It  is  also  possible  that  acid  oxidation  may  take 
place,  as  is  demonstrated,  by  free  acid  sweating,  and  the  acid  secre- 
tions from  the  intestines  after  alcoholic  intoxication,  especially  by 
wine  and  malt  liquors*  This  acid  oxidation  may  perhaps  mainly 
proceed  from  the  fermentation  that  sometimes  occurs  witfiin  the 
itomach,  caused  by  the  drinking  of  wine^  and  malt  liquors  that  have 
been  imperfectly  fermented. 

Anothei"  fact  opposed  to  the  combustive  theory  of  alcohol  in  the 
body  is  this,  that  none  of  its  derivatives  are  found  in  the  system 
inless  they  have  been  taken  independent  of  or  in  addition  to  the 
deolioL  Laileroand,  Perrin  and  Duroy  failed  to  discover  any  alde- 
lyde  except  that  which  had  been  administered,  when  it  was  readily 
ietected*  When  we  see  ashes  there  is  the  evidence  that  something 
us  been  burned  ;  as  aldehyde,  a  derivative  of  alcohol,  has  not  been 
elected  in  the  animal  system,  as  an  evidence  that  alcohol  has  been 
ecomposed,  it  is  very  clear  that  it  does  not  undergo  in  the  animal 
le  combustive  process  claimed  for  it. 

The  weight  of  evidence  shows  that  it  enters  the  anima!  system 
cohol  and  leaves  it  the  same  compound*  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
ind  that  alcohol  will  accumulate  in  the  brain,  spinal  cord  and 
fr>-es,  as  was  shown  by  Dr,  Hammond  in  bis  New  York  lecture; 
id  it  is  also  well  known  that  it  accumulates  in  the  blood,  liver  and 
her  organs  and  tissues  ;  hence  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  but 
small  portion  would  escape  with  the  excretions.  And  further,  as 
?oliol  is  found  and  extracted  from  the  organs  and  tissues  long  after 
iogestlon,  it  must  be  very  evident  that  it  had  not  undergone  the 
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process  of  oxidation  \  hence  we  most  still  doubt  that  it  is  decom- 
posed in  the  animal  body*  or  in  any  way  serves  to  baild  up  the  tis- 
aae»,  or  produce  farce." 

Hiree  great  questions  arise  in  considering  the  relation  of 
alcohol  to  the  humaD  being  and  its  effect  upon  life  and  health* 

L  Is  alcohol  a  poison?  Is  it  a  substance  which  is  alwaya 
hurtful  or  uneless  when  the  body  and  mind  are  in  health? 

2,  1^  alcohol  a  food,  or  a  substance  which  when  taken,  hb 
things  admitted  to  be  foods  should  be  taken,  nourishes  the 
body  and  sustains  vitality? 

3-  Is  alcohol  a  medicine,  or  a  substance  which  even  if  a 
poiflon,  m  yet  under  abnormal  and  unhealthy  conditions  of  the 
human  being,  when  administered  in  proper  cases  and  in  a 
proper  manner,  curative  or  nourishing  in  its  effect  and  a  stip- 
port  to  vitality? 

There  are  those  who  iasist  that  alcohol  is  a  poison  ;  that  it 
is  always  actively  hurtful,  or  negatively  so,  because  always 
useless  or  worse  than  useless  to  the  human  being  in  health. 

There  are  those  who  insist  that  alcohol  is  a  food,  and  never 
hui-tful  in  health  except  niKler  conditions  when  other  foods 
would  be  so,  and  that  only  its  abuse  is  bad  as  when  bread  or 
milk  are  bad,  because  the  tjody  is  surfeited,  or  for  some  other 
reason  does  not  require  food. 

There  are  tht^sc  who  insist  that  alcohol  is  always  useless  or 
injurious  hoth  in  health  and  disease;  being  nj*  a  medicine,  if 
ever  it  he  a  medicine,  positively  dangerous,  and  never  neces- 
sary, l>ecause  equally  or  more  efficient  and  safer  remedies  are 
at  hand. 

Tlicre  are  those  who  hold  that,  whether  poison  or  food  fn 
health,  tlmt  in  disease  alcohol,  in  a  great  number  and  variety 
of  cases,  is  an  appropriate,  often  a  necessary,  in  some,  an  indis- 
pcnsal^lo  remedy  ;  sometimes  a  medicine  food — that  is,  a  nutri- 
tious medicine. 

The  questions  in  the  public  mind  are  then,  more  briefly,  the 
folio wiiiif : 

I.  Is  alcohol  under  all  circumstances,  both  of  health  or  dis- 
ease, an  injm-ious  jjoiscm? 

2    Is  alcohol,  in  appropriate  cases  of  health  or  disease,  a 

food? 

3,  Is  alcohol,  either  as  food  or  poison,  a  medicine? 
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There  is  some  need  that  these  terms  be  clearly  understood 
s.nd  defined  before  proceedmg  further.  A  poison  is  thu8  de- 
fined by  Mr,  Webster : 

1.  Any  substance  which,  when  introduced  into  the  animal  or- 
sanism,  is  capable  of  producing  a  morbid,  noxious  or  deadly  effect 
apou  it 

2,  Anythiug  infectious  or  malignant,  as  the  poison  of  pestileutial 
iiseaeeB. 

3-  Hence  that  which  taints  or  destroys  moral  purity  or  health. 

Dr.  Worcester  defines  the  word  thus  : 

Any  substance  which,  if  inti'oduced  into  the  animal  economy, 
iisturbSj  suspends  or  destroys  some  or  all  of  the  vital  functions ; 
renoin  ;  virus,  2.  Anything  infectious  or  malignant.  It  is  a  gen- 
jral  term  and  may  be  deadly  or  otherwise,  quick  or  slow  in  its 
operation.     Venom  is  an  active  and  malignant  poison. 

Dr»  DungHson  says : 

Poison,  a  geoeric  name  for  all  substances  which,  wheu  intto- 
luced  Into  the  animal  economy,  either  by  cutaneous  absorption, 
espiration  or  the  digestive  canal,  act  in  a  noxious  manner  on  the 
ital  properties  or  the  texture  of  organs. 

"  Noxious  "  is  hurtful,  harmful,  baneful,  pernicious,  injurious, 
cstruetive,  unwholesome,  insalubrious. 
A  food  is,  according  to  Mr.  Webster: 

1  >  What  is  fed  upon ;  that  which  goes  to  support  life  by  being 
sceived  within  and  being  assimilated  by  the  organism  of  an  animal 
■  plant ;  nntiiment,  aliment ;  especially  is  eaten  by  animals  for 
)urish  meat ;  flesh  or  vegetables  partaken  of  for  the  support  of  life  ; 
ctuals  ;  provisions. 
2.   Anything  that  sustains,  nourishes  and  augments. 

Dr.  Worcester  defines  food  thus  : 

Animal  or  vegetable  substances,  eaten  for  nourishment;  aliment; 
ovisions;  victuals;  viands;  diet;  regimen.  Food  is  a  general 
'm  for  whatever  is  eaten  by  man  or  beast.  Diet  and  regimen  de- 
te  particular  modes  of  living— diet  for  sick  persons ;  regimen  for 
J  preservation  of  health. 

Dt-  Dungllson  says : 

Food — Aliment:  and  again  Aliment — ^Food.  Any  substance 
ich,  if  introdnced  into  the  system  is  capable  of  nourishing  it  and 
lairing  its  losses. 
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A  medicine  is  defined  thus  by  Mr.  Webster : 

L  Any  substance  administered  in  the  treatment  of  dise&u; 
remedial  agents;  remedy;  physic. 

2,  TJjat  branch  of  science  which  relates  to  the  prevention,  cure 
or  alleviation  of  the  diseases  of  the  human  body, 

Worcester  defines  "medicine"  as 

1.  A  drug  or  other  substance  used  as  a  remedy  for  disease  { 

physic* 

2,  That  branch  of  physic  which  relates  to  the  healiog  of 
diBea»e. 

Dunf^liiion,  in  the  Medical  Dictionary,  with  biippy  brevity, 
defines  "medicine" 

A  science,  the  object  of  which  is  the  cure  of  disease  and  the 
preservation  of  health. 

Occaaioually  it  is  used  to  comprehend  all  branches  of  the  heal- 
ing art*-at  others  to  x;om promise  one  great  division  in  cootra- 
distinction  to  surgery  and  obstetrics.  Medici qg  in  this  Bease 
includes  many  branches :  the  chief  of  which  are  anatomy,  physiology, 
pathology,  therapeutics,  hygiene,  materia  mcdica  and  pharmacy. 

These  definitions  make  it  clear  that  "Poison"  is  never 
useful  to  health — it  is  the  exact  opposite  in  its  influence,  and 
can  never  be  used  to  preserve  or  restore  health  except  to  com- 
bat disease  in  the  way  that  two  murderers,  each  attempting 
to  destroy  an  innocent  man,  might,  like  mad  dogs^  be  set  upon 
each  other,  and  thus  preserve  the  life  of  their  victim  by  tak- 
ing their  own.  Food  is  never  hurtful  to  health  except  by 
being  tiiken  when  there  is  no  necessity  for  it.  Medicine  ii 
only  useful  in  disease,  and  is  itself  poisonous  to  health, 
althoutrh  as  a  preventive  and  restorative  even  a  poison  may 
be  a  medicine — at  least  in  the  generally  accepted  belief — which 
I  do  not  assail.  Upon  all  these  questions  the  advocates  of 
alcohol  must  establish  the  aflBrmative*  True,  it  may  be  &iid 
that  a  fii\  orable  presumption  arises  from  the  fact  of  use,  Imt 
this  cannot  be  the  case  since  it  is  already  seen  that  great  evils 
are  the  result  of  that  use,  with  no  corresponding,  if  any  good 
whatever,  unless  it  may  be  in  medicine  and  surge ly.  In  this 
inquiry  we  will  not  stand  upon  trifles  as  to  the  order  of  proofs 
but  in  a  case  like  this  there  must  be  a  clear  and  unanswerable 
demonstration  of  benefits  to  ofi*set  the  clear  and  unanswer- 
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able,  or  at  least  unanswered,  demonstration  of  enormous  evil 
and  injury  before  society  can  be  justified  in  longer  permitting 
80  questionable  and  dangerous  an  enemy  to  be  at  large. 

Whoever  attempts  to  arrrange  the  facts,  experiments,  argu- 
ments, authoritative  opinions  and  great  mass  of  general 
evidence  which  exist,  bearing  upon  the  questions  I  have  stated, 
will  find  it  impossible,  without  protracted  labor,  to  analyze  and 
classify  the  material  which  is  at  hand,  so  as  to  preserve,  at  all 
times,  the  unmixed  logical  identity  of  each  topic  and  what  is 
specially  relevant  to  it.  It  is  in  fact  quite  unnecessary.  All 
these  questions  turn  upon  another  which  includes  them  and  is 
the  entire  issue.  Is  alcohol  on  the  whole  a  good  to  man  which 
should  be  recognized.,  and,  if  need  be,  protected  by  law? 
rherefore,  having  endeavored  to  clearly  indicate  the  points  to 
1)8  considered  in  this  examination  of  the  physiological  part  of 
)ur  subject,  so  that,  these  being  kept  in  mind,  the  reader  can 
malyze  and  apply  th'e  evidence  for  himself,  I  will  endeavor  to 
itate  some — it  is  impossible  to  give  all — ^for  the  world  would 
lot  contain  the  books,  then  to  be  written — of  the  facts  and 
estimony  upon  which  the  issue  must  be  decided ;  but  without 
areful  topical  arrangement  which  would  involve  much  repe- 
ition  and  useless  sacrifice  of  time  and  space. 

I  cannot  hope  in  this  work  to  fully  satisfy  the  desire  of  the 
rofessional,  or  even  the  general  reader.  I  shall  deem  myself 
appy ,  if  enough  be  written  to  arouse  the  mind  to  still  further 
ivestigation  of  a  subject,  which,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  will 
3  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  human  race,  as  one  of  prime 
aportance  to  its  interests,  both  in  this  world  and  in  that  which 
to  come. 

I  proceed,  then,  with  the  evidence,  which  I  propose  to  cite 
I  come  to  it,  very  much  as  a  witness  tells  his  story  on  the 
md. 

Physiology  is  the  science  of  the  functions  of  living  bodies. 
function  is  a  power  or  faculty  by  the  exercise  of  which  vital 
enonaena  are  produced.  The  "tripod,"  or  three  great 
inches  of  animal  physiology,  are  the  sanguineous  system* 
J  function  of  which  is  to  circulate  the  blood ;  the  nervous 
^teniy  the  function  of  which  is  to  convey  sensation,  volition 
vital  influence  to  and  from  the  brain  ;  the  muscular  system, 
>  function  of  which  is  to  move  things,  and  is  either  voluntary, 
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dependent  upon  the  independent  action  of  the  will ;  or  involun- 
tary, going  on  of  itself  for  the  preservation  of  life. 

By  this  expression,  "physiological  action  of  silcohol,*'  upon 
which  scientific  invegtigators  place  so  great  stress,  is  meant 
the  action  or  eflect  of  alcohol  while  in  the  hody  npon  tliese 
functions,  or  the  power  to  do  and  the  doing  of  these  great  sy^ 
tems,  and  of  all  other  organs  of  the  body  ;  and,  as  the  ment^il 
and  moral  being  are  inseparable  from  it  while  the  body  live*, 
6o  is  inchided  in  the  expression  the  action  of  alcohol  upon  the 
whole  nature  of  man. 

I  believe  it  to  be  conceded  that  the  most  important,  decisive 
and  authoritative  experiments  and  observations  upon  the  physio- 
logical action  of  alcohol  have  been  made  by  Dr,  B-  W.  Richard- 
son, and  I  have  already  cited  largely  from  his  accounts  of  them* 

I  will  in  this  connection  add  only  thia  fmilier  from  him  wiUi 
which  ho  concludes  his  summary  of  the  bad  effect  of  alcohol 
upon  the  system ; 

It  will  be  asked,  Was  there  no  evidence  of  any  good  service 

rendered  by  the  agent  in  the  midst  of  so  much  obvious  bad  service? 
I  answer  to  that  question  that  there  was  no  such  evidence  whale v^, 
and  there  is  none, 

Dr*  Parkes  and  Count  Wallowicz  made  experiments  for  a 
long  time  upon  a  strong,  healthy  and  intelligent  soldier,  ft 
most  vigorous  and  suitable  suVyeet  for  the  solution  of  difficul- 
ties and  for  a  demonstration  of  the  action  of  alcohoL  A  very 
full  account  of  their  work  is  to  lie  found  in  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society,  XVIII.,  1870.  They  sum  up  the  result  as  foJ* 
lows: 

.  *  .  .  We  were  hardlj  prepared  for  the  ease  with  which  the  app^ 
tlte  may  be  destroyed,  Uie  heart  unduly  e^ccitcd  and  the  capillar; 
circulation  improperly  increased.  Consider! tig  its  daily  and  almost  j 
universal  use,  there  is  no  agent  which  seems  U>  us  to  require  more 
caution  and  more  skill  to  obtain  the  good  and  to  avoid  the  evil  whicli 
its  use  entails. 

Experiments  upon  animuls  have  this  advantage,  that  there 
is  no  hesitation  to  administer  tiie  agent  in  quantities  ^uttieieni 
to  determine  any  point,  regardless  of  the  effect  upon  tho  sub* 
ject ;  while  constant  care  has  to  be  exercised  with  thia  hunger- 
ous  article  lost  permanent  injury  or  death  be  the  conj?ecjiienre  tfi 
the  case  of  man.     At  the  same  time  it  bus  been  demoiii^tnitod 
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that  the  deductions  drawn  in  the  former  are  as  reliable  as  in 
the  latter  c^xbq. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond  made  careful  and 
extensive  exi>eriments  "for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  conclu- 
Bions  as  nearly  exact  m  possible  relative  to  the  direct  eft'ect 
of  alcohol  upon  the  nervous  j^ystem*"  A  full  account  of  them 
is  to  be  found  in  "Neurological  Contributions/*  VoL  !»  No.  2, 
Putnam  &  Sons,  1880. 

Dr,  Hammond  gave  a  dog  three  ounces  of  alcohol  diluted 

with  the  same  amount  of  water.     The  dog  retired  at  once  to 

a   corner  and  lay  down;    in    forty-eight    seconds    alcohol 

appeared  in  ti^j  expired  breath ;  in  live  minutes  he  walked 

with  reluctance ;  in  eight,  with  difficulty ;  in  foui'teen,  could 

not  move — paralysis  ^  respiration  was  hurried,  heart  greatly 

accelerated ;  pupils  of  the  eye  at  first  contracted ;  in  fifteen 

minutes  dilated;  in  thirt}^  minutes,  profound  s^leep — coma; 

sensibility   of  the  cornea   destroyed,   the   limbs  in   a   state 

of  complete  resolution,  etc.  ;   temperature  fallen  from  101' 

F,,  which  it  was  before  ingestion  of  the  alcohol,  to  98.50 — 

remained  in  comatose   condition   and  died  in  one  hour  and 

twenty-two  minutes  after  taking  the  alcohol. 

Dr.  Hammond  gives  ns  the  following  rather  non-attractive 
tist  **  of  diseases  and  disorders  of  the  nervous  system  produced 
iy  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol,"  made  up,  he  observes,  '*from 
ny  note-books, based  on  eases  occun-ing  in  my  pri- 
vate and  hospital  practice  :  '* 

OF  THE  BBAIK. 

Cerebral  congestion. 

Cerebral   hemorrhage,   with  ita    conaeqaenees  —  apoplexy   and 
araJjsia. 

Meningeal  hemorrhage, 
Cei'ebj*al  thiomhosia. 
Softening  of  Ihe  brain. 

Acute  cerebral  meningitis. 

Cbron  Ic  cerebral  meuingitis, 

Abscess  of  the  brain* 

Muttiple  cerebral  sclerosiSi  one  of  those  diseases  of  which  tremor 

a  characteristic  symptom. 

Every  variety  of  insanity,  including  general  paralysis, 
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OF  THE    SPTKAL    COKD. 

Spinal  congestion. 

Antero-cateral  spinal  sclerosis. 

Posterior  spinal  aclerosis  (locomotor  ataxia). 

Epilepsy. 

Chorea.  _    ., 

Mulfci|>le  cerebro-spinal  sclerosis,  another  one  of  these  affectws 
-characterized  by  tremor.  Athetosis  :  A  remarkable  diacuse,  which 
I  was  tbe  first  to  describe,  and  which  is  now  well  recognized  b.3t!i 
in  this  countrv  and  in  Europe.  The  ca^e  on  which  my  description 
was  based  wa's  one  in  which  the  patient  was  in  the  habit  of  drmk- 
ing  sixty  glasses  of  gin  daily. 

OF  THE   WERVE8. 

Antesthesta. 
Paralysis  agitans. 
Neuralgia  in  all  situations. 
Neuritis. 
Neuro-Bcleroaia. 

"Neiiro-sclerosis,  or  hardening,  is  doubtless  the  result  of  the 
direct  action  of  alcohol  on  the  nervoua  tissue."  He  uUo  adds : 
"Alcohol  probably  predisposes  to  various  other  'diseases  in 
which  no  direct  relation  can  be  traced ;"  "  descendants  of  per- 
fiOUB  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  aro  liable  to  van- 
008  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  there  is  some  evidence 
to  show  that  offspring  genei-ated  during  a  fit  of  intoxication  ol 
either  parent  are  often  born  idiotic." 

Dr.  Hammond  enumerates  various  conditions  of  cxhaustton 
and  abnoi-mity  in  which  the  use  of  alcohol  may  he  Iwnofioisltj 
indulged  in  provided  there  be  full  power  of  restraint.     It  is 
in  fact  as  it  seems  to  me,  after  careful  reoiling  of  all  he  sayi 
upon  the  subject,  really  a  medicinal  use  for  which  be  contend*. 
I  tliink,  in  consenting  that  the  individual  may  safely,  as  a  rule, 
exercise  his  own  volition,  in  the  moderate  and  reasonable  u* 
as  a  remedy  for  these  abnormal  conditions  in  which  some  men 
often  find  themselves,  ho  overlooks  the  fact,  that,  generally, 
they  are  without  professional  knowledge  of  themselves.  wA 
therefore  not  qualified,  like  ono  who  can  discourse  as  bo  doe* 
upon  the  subject,  in  etfect  "to  doctor  themselves,"  with  its 
unadvised  administration. 

I  feel  the  more  certain  of  the  justice  of  these  observauom- 
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from  the  fact  that  thd  remarks  of  Dr.  HamraoTid,  which  have 
been  used  as  the  source  of  some  aid  and  comfort  to  the  advo- 
cates of  free  personal  indulgence  in  strong  drink,  were  made 
some  years  since,  and,  as  I  said,  I  do  not  think,  even  as  they 
are,  it  is  less  than  a  perversion  to  cite  the  authority  of  his  great 
name  favorably  to  anything  but  a  really  medicinal  use,  although 
he  does  not  think  it  always  necessary  to  require  the  adminis- 
tration to  be  under  the  direction  of  a  physician.     In  thisniany 
strong  total  abstainers  will  agree  with  him  when  they  grant 
that  alcohol  may  properly  sometimeis  be  used  as  a  medicine. 
A  sick  man,  or  one  in  an  abnormal  state  which  has  become 
chronic,  may  come  to  know  precisely  what  his  medical  adviser 
would  prescribe  and  so  "confess  himself  and  save  his  shilling," 
I  think  it  would  be  as  well  for  the  patient  j  and  better  for  the 
profession  if  all  learned  physicians  held  less  to  the  doctrine  of 
** free  will  ;'*  but  this  really  is  not  the  realm  of  professional 
opinion,  and  is  the  main  question  under  discussion,  which  it 
is  for  society  at  large  to  decide.     I  feel  the  more  surely  tluit 
I  am  right  in  this  parenthetical  attem]it  to  save  the  influenc^i  of 
this  great  name  to  the  cause  of  true  temperance  by  rebuking 
the  use  which  some  have  attempted  to  make  of  it»  by  reason 
of  the  following  letter,  written  in  kind  response  to  one  from 
myself  asking  for  information : 

m  Wes£  54th  Street, 
New  York,  July  ntlh  1S87. 
Dear  Sm:     As  the  best  answer  to  your  letter  of  June  25th  that 
I  can  make,  I  send  you  a  Journal  contaiiting  a  moiiogi-aph  of  mine 
on  the  eflPects  of  alcohol  in  the  human  system, 

I  think  you  will  find  in  that  all  the  infoimaLion.von  desire.  As 
you  i?vill  perceive,  there  are  circumstance.^  in  wliieh  in  uiy  opiaiou 
alcohol  is  useful  to  the  human  system.  But  I  am  free  to  sai/  titatj 
weighing  all  the  points  for  and  against^  mankind  v^otthl  be  better  men^ 
Utilt/,  morally  and  physically^  if  its  use  w^re  altogether  abolished^ 

Yours  sincerely, 
Hon.    H.  W.  BLAm.  William  A.  Hammond. 

That  last  sentence  is  worth  volumes  of  this  poor  work  of 
aine.  I^et  it  be  our  business  to  see  that  mankind  comprehends 
ts  soiemn  truth.  Then  the  use  of  alcohol  will  lie  "altogt^ther 
bolished,"  not  merely  its  manufacture  and  jsale,  but  even  its 
lersonal  use,  because  the  safety  of  the  people  is  the  supreme 
iw. 
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Dr.  HargreaveB,  after  compiling  tiQdconsiderjnjrall  the  evi- 
dence upon  the  subject,  says  of  tbe  fiction  of  akohol  upon  the 
vital  organs  :  "Alcohol  unnaturally  esceites  tlie  heart  and  re^ 
pi  ration ,  disturbs  the  regularity  of  nervous  action ;  increa^ies 
and  decreases  the  fanetions  of  digestion  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  its  application  ;  lowers  the  temperature  aud  injures  the 
body  in  many  ways  without  presenting  evidence  of  a  single 
beneiicial  service;  but  is  evil  always,  and  that  continually.** 
That  alcohol  la  a  poison  would  seem  to  be  recognized  univer- 
sally since  it  is  synonymous  w^ith  the  expression  *'intoxic^ ting 
liquorp^'    Toxicology  15  the  science  of  poisons.     The  word 
comes  from  the  Greek  word,  which  signifies  how  or  aiTOW — 
the  barbarians  poisoned  their  arrows,  and  the  word  came 
among  the  Latins  to  signify  poison — and  our  word  "intoxi* 
cant "  is  a  substance  which  poiBons.     Alcohol  is  the  universal 
intoxicant  or  poison.     A  moment's  thought  Avill  show  anyone 
that,  if  we  except  tobacco,  probably  at  least  nine-tenths  of  a\\ 
the  poisoning  done  to  civilized  nations  is  by  the  agency  of  alco- 
hol,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  poisoning  suffered  by  the 
race.     Sometimes   in  destroying  it   acta  quickly,  killing  at 
once;  in  other  cases  it  may  be  years  before  completing  the 
process — but  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  intoxication 
and  poisoning  are  the  same  tiling. 

Prof,  Christ ison  classiGes  alcohol  among  narcotic  acrid  pov- 
sons.  Prof.  Reuben  D.  Mussey,  M.  D,,  one  of  the  nuist  dis- 
tinguished medical  men  of  his  time,  and  Professor  of  A  nat^imy 
and  Surgery,  Dartmouth  College,  President  of  the  New  Hump- 
shire  Medical  Society,  Fellow  of  American  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, etc*,  etc.,  as  long  ago  as  1835,  of  this  class  of  poboos 
said ; 

'^  If  it  goes  into  the  blood  it  is  thrown  off  as  soon  as  the  eysteni 
can  accomplish  its  deliverance,  if  it  has  not  been  too  far  enfee- 
bled by  the  influence  of  the  poison."     He  further  observes  m\ 
his  prize  essay,  one  of  the  most  scientific  and  powerful  pre,senta-  1 
tions  of  the  Hubject  ever  made:     '\So  long  as  alcohul  retains] 
a  place  among  sick  patients  so  long  there  will  he  druokank ;  ] 
and  who  would  undertake  to  estimate  tlie  amount  of  responsi- 
bility assumed  by  that  physician  who  prescribes  to  tlie  eufco-J 
bled  dyspeptic  patient  the  daily  internal  use  of  spirit  while 
knows  that  this  simple  prescription  may  ultimately  riiiti  Idsl 
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health,  make  him  a  vagabond,  shorten  his  life,  and  cut  him  off 
from  the  hope  of  heaven."  Speaking  of  ardent  spirits,  he 
says  :  "  Time  was  when  it  was  only  used  as  a  medicine,  and  nv  lio 
will  dare  to  offer  a  guaranty  that  it  shall  not  again  overspread 
the  world  with  disease  and  death."  He  continues  :  "Ardent 
spirit — already  under  sentence  of  public  condemnation,  und 
with  the  prospect  of  undergoing  an  entire  exclusion  from  the 
social  circle  and  the  domestic  fireside — still  lingers  in  the  ^ick 
chamber,  the  companion  and  pretended  friend  of  its  suffering 
inmates.  It  rests  with  medical  men  to  say  how  long  the  unal- 
terable, unrelenting  foe  of  the  human  race  shall  remain  secure 
in  this  sacred  but  usurped  retreat.  They  have  the  power,  and 
theirs  is  the  duty  to  perform  the  mighty  exorcism.  Let  the 
united  effort  soon  be  made,  and  the  fiend  be  thrust  forth  from 
this  strong  but  unnatural  alliance  and  companionship  with  men  j 
and  cast  into  that  'outer  darkness'  which  lies  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  human  suffering  and  human  enjoyment." 

Dr.  Chad  wick  in  his  Essay  on  Alcohol  says  that  alcohol  niay 
kill  in  a  few  minutes,  and  it  may  be  taken  in  quantities  t^uf- 
ficient  to  cause  death  without  producing  its  effects  immedi- 
ately   by  being  absorbed  in  the  blood,  etc. 

Prof.  Pereria  says:  "The  local  effects  of  alcohol  or  recti- 
fied spirits  are  those  of  a  powerful  irritant  and  caustic  poison." 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  says :  "I  never  suffer  ardent  spirits  in 
my  Louse,  thinking  them  evil  spirits." 

Dr.  Ure  says  in  his  Medical  Dictionary,  "Aqua  Vitae — 
water  of  life — ^the  name  absurdly  given  to  alcohol,  intoxicating 
leverages.  "It  has  been  the  aqua  mortis,  the  water  of  death, 
»  myriads  of  the  human  race ;  and  will  probably  ere  long 
lestroy  the  native  tribes  of  North  America  and  Australia.'' 

Dr.  Percy  gave  a  full  grown  dog  2.5  ounces  of  alcohol. 
?he  dog  did  not  even  gasp,  but  with  a  "loud,  plaintive  cry" 
ied.  ** Never  did  I  see  eveiy  spark  of  vitality  more  effectually 
nd  instantaneously  extinguished.**  "Death  in  this  case  wdn 
recisely  like  that  of  poisoning  by  prussic  acid." 

Fontane  says  that  leeches  die  in  two  or  three  minutes  wlien 
^et  Tvith  alcohol ;  injected  through  the  skin — direct  to  the 
[ood — B,  frog  died  in  one  minute ;  it  kills  turtles  and  para- 
rzes  fi.shes,  the  water  containing  but  a  small  portion  of  alco- 
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In numerable  experiments  and  observations  for  hundreds  of 
years  have  tiiught  the  professional  world  the  fatal  qualjtiesof 
ttkohoL 

On  man,  the  effect  of  large  doses  of  alcohol  are  the  same  aa 
on  animals.  A  man  having  stolen  a  bottle  of  whisky,  thought 
to  get  the  ^ood  of  it  and  yet  conceal  his  crime,  drank  the 
whole  and  died  in  four  hours.  Ji  Ijoy  drank  secretly  from 
his  father's  bottle.  His  silence  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
father,  who  called  him  by  name  ;  but  he  was  insensible,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour,  dead. 

Dc  Mamion,  M.  D.,  of  Kings  Bridge^  N.  Y,,  read  a 
paper  to  the  N.  Y.  Medical  Journal  Associatiouj  Feb.  18*  1870, 
n  which  he  said  :  "Within  a  year  I  have  seen  three  cases  ot 
poisoning  by  alcohol  in  children" — two  of  them  died.  He 
then  describes  the  children,  their  symptoms,  etc-,  which  I 
abbreviate-  One,  a  boy,  who  was  five  years  old,  strong,  lie^ilthy 
child  of  Iri^li  parents,  drank  tumbler  full  of  whisky  Sunday 
mornmg^  died  in  19  hours.  "Sarah  F.,  a  little  girl,"  strong 
and  healthy,  of  sober  Irish  parentt^^  tumbler  full  of  whisky 
given  her  by  a  boy  who  was  fifteen  years  old.  AVas  about  to 
die,  but  active  medical  treatment  producing  heavy  vomiting, 
saved  her.     The  third  case.:  "Rolicrt  X.,  a  boy  eight  years 

old, father  and  mother  both  regular  inebriates,"  and 

both  drunk  at  the  time ;  boy  took  whisky  at  eight  o'clock  Fri- 
day morning  and  dead  in  twenty-one  hours.  In  thia  case  an 
aut^ipsy  til  illy-one  hours  after  death  showed  the  body  thin, 
icteric  ;  rvjor  mortis  well  marked  in  the  lower  limbs,  but  none 
in  the  arms  nor  in  the  neck  ;  the  head  rolling  about  as  if  it  had 
been  dfy located  in  its  cervical  articulation,  Tlic  lung3  were 
thoroughly  congested,  and  of  a  dark-blue  color,  and  contained 
a  large  qunTitity  of  black  blood,  which  could  be  pressed  out» 
as  if  from  a  sponge,  after  cutting  through  the  texture  of  the 
organ.  The  internal  membrane  of  the  bronchus  was  livid  and 
coated  with  bloody,  spumous  mucosities  ;  tlie  pericardium  con- 
tained about  half  an  ounce  of  serum*  The  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart  was  much  distended  with  dark  blood  and  had  black 
clots ;  the  left  ventricle  was  empty  ;  the  blood  had  a  smell  of 
whisky.  The  liver  was  congested,  of  a  pale  yellowish  color, 
and  the  gall  bladder  less  than  half  fulL  The  above  are  not 
isolated  cases.     Our  daily  and  weekly  papers  frequently  relate 
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similar  occurrences,  all  over  our  country ;  indeed  they  have 
become  so  common  that  they  fail  to  call  forth  any  comment. 

In  the  year  1868,  in  the  Northern  Hospital,  Liverpoolj  Eng- 
land, alone,  there  were  thirty-six  cases  of  acute  alcohol  poison* 
ing,  which  generally  resulted  "from  the  practice  of  sucking 
aew  rum  from  casks  at  the  docks ;  and  not  unfrequently  very 
j^oung  boys  are  subjects  of  it." 

There  seems  to  be  among  many  an  idea  that  a  thing  which 
is  a  poison  in  a  large  dose  may  be  a  food — thut  is  u  nourisher 
)f  growth  and  support  of  health — in  a  small  one.  C)ne  can  con- 
ceive how  an  overplus  of  nourishment  may  do  injury,  as  too 
nuch  water  may  drown  the  wheel,  by  creating  a  nieclianical 
)bstruction  of  the  organs  in  the  discharge  of  llieir  functionB, 
>r  imposing  upon  them  a  task  beyond  their  slrotigth,  or  anrain 
)y  introducing  into  the  body  a  larger  or  smaller  proportion  of 
,ny  given  chemical  element  some  of  which  h  required  by 
lature  in  the  healthy  frame.  But  all  such  sul (stances  are  the 
esult  of  a  life  process  and  not  of  decay,  and  in  no  instance 

0  they  attack  the  structure  of  the  organs  or  the  other  life 
nd  health-giving  substances  with  which  they  come  in  contact 

1  the  body ;  while  alcohol  is  known  to  make  war  upon  eyarj 
ther  healthy  substance,  structure  and  function  of  the  body, 
i  creates  nothing.  It  is  a  destroyer.  War  may  sometimes 
B  a  blessing.  But  it  is  a  blessing  only  because  we  arc  suilbr- 
\g  from  or  threatened  by  a  still  greater  curse.  Opposing 
irces,  either  of  which  might  draw  us  from  the  straiglit  iuu\  nar- 
►w  path,  along  which  we  must  move  to  physical  us  well  as  splr- 
lal  life,  and  precipitate  us  into  the  fatal  abyss  which  yawns  on 
e  one  or  the  other  hand,  may  counteract  each  other,  and  the 
Bultant  motion  may  be  along  the  line  of  health  and  happiness, 
>  a  blister  which  burns  and  inflames,  because  it  is  a  poison, 
ly  cure  the  inflammation  within.  One  poison  may  counteract 
3  effect  of  another — these  are  medicinal  effects.  But  who 
a  conceive  that  arsenic,  or  strychnine,  or  prussic  acid  is  a 
)d  ;  yet  each  one  of  them,  under  certain  abnormal  conditions 
the  body,  is  a  preventive  of  disease  and  in  others  a  cure. 
ere  is  no  evidence  that  any  living  creature  in  health  ever  de- 
ed alcohol ;  that  to  smell  or  taste  it  was  attractive  ;  that  in 

(  extremest  hunger  or  thirst  unperverted  nature  did  not 
olt  from  it ;  and  in  fact  the  more  faint  and  exhausted  the 
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syBtem  the  greater  danger  from  its  administration,  becftiiBothe 
rage  of  akoliol  for  tht?  water  in  tlie  system,  leads  to  iti  mom 
rapid  distribution  tlji'onghouttlie  syetem,  when  the  i3tom:ich  bail 
l>een  long  empty  of  food*  Then ,  i  f  e ver ,  alcoho  I  must  he  iidmin- 
istered  with  extreme  care,  and  if  it  relieve  faintncssand  restore 
tho  tone  of  the  Bys^teiii  for  the  moment  its  aetion  is  ntti  a 
nourishing,  whieh  is  the  office  of  food,  but  the  cold  prick  ftf 
steel  in  the  side  of  jatlod  nature,  which  will  fiiint  all  the  sooitcf 
for  the  s?tiniulufi,  unless  in  some  other  form  the  real  hreml  aad 
water  of  life  arc  furnii^hed  to  revive  the  dying  powers* 
Says  Dr.  Hargreaves : 

Aleobolf  the  esfletitial  ingredient  in  all  liqnidg,  having  undergofie 
vinouB  fermentation,  has,  by  the  universal  judgment  and  consent 
of  tosicologiBts,  been  classed^  as  already  seen,  as  a  poison  whi*n 
taken  iu  large  doses.  Yet  there  are  thoee  who  seem  to  be  unabie 
to  distinguish  between  a  poison  and  a  food.  Poisoaing,  it  is  tnie, 
may  differ  in  degree  according  to  tbe  strength  of  tlie  jioison,  or  the 
power  of  the  organism  to  resist  its  toxical  effects*  If  no  substanea 
except  those  which  produce  immediately  fatal  effects  were  cliis^ed 
as  poisons,  the  number  w^ould  he  very  limited* 

It  appears  very  illogical  to  suppose  that  a  substanee,  which  if 
given  in  large  doses  wiU  destroy  life,  becomes  a  food  when  takealfl 
smaller  quantities.  Two  pounds  of  good  bread  or  beef  are  m 
more  a  poison  than  two  drachms,  while  one-sixtieth  of  a  gram  of 
strychnia  is  as  mnuh  a  poison  in  its  nature  as  any  other  quanUty. 

If  alcohol  is  a  poison,  it  cannot,  by  any  straining  of  higic,  he* 
food.  If  it  is  food,  it  cannot  be  a  poison.  A  [Kiison  is  any  sttb* 
stance  *'tbat  disconceits  and  disturbs  life's  healthy  mo vemenla/ 
and  '*  is  not  capal>le  of  being  converted  into^  or  becoming  a  part  of, 
the  living  organism." 

Prof.  Dalton  says,  *' Under  the  terra  food  are  included  all  tbo« 
substances,  solid  and  liquid,  which  are  necessary  to  sustain  tlw 
process  of  nutrition/'  The  first  act  of  this  process  is  the  al^sor|K 
tioTi  from  without  of  those  miiterials  wlnvh  enter  into  the  c^jn 
tiou  of  the  living  frame,  or  of  others  that  may  be  converti.- 
them  in  the  interior  of  the  boiiy.  Which  of  these  definitions  co^ 
responds  to  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcohol  ?  Aj^e  not  its  nature 
and  effects  that  of  a  poison?  The  action  of  alcohol,  after  it  eolcfs 
into  the  hlood-cnrrent,  is  a  question  that  has  long,  and  is  still,  i« 
akeady  seen,  agitating  the  scientific  world. 

The  Liebigian  doctrine,  that  though  alcohol  is  not  a  tisst]e*tane* 
ing  substance,  hut  a  calorific  agent,  has  bad  many  supporters,  wfcv 
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laiotaiiied  its  value  as  a  respiratory  or  beat-generating  food, 
bough  no  proof  of  any  kind  waa  presented  by  Liebig  tliat  alcohol 
ras  e!imi?iated  from  the  blood  by  a  process  of  combustion.  This 
octrine  had  a  long  reign,  and  much  was  written  and  said  about 
arbon,  and  tlie  respiratory  and  beat-giving  power  of  alcohol,  with- 
ut  any  facts  to  show  that  it  was  burnt  up,  or  decomposed  within 
he  body.  Professor  Moleachott  advanced  the  doctrine  that,  if 
ioobol  was  not  food  itself,  it  made  food  last  longer.  Afterwards 
t  was  discovered  that  alcohol  destroyed  molecular  life  by  narcotiz- 
flg  it^  and  that  when  there  was  lees  life  there  was  less  waste,  and 
onseqoently  less  need  for  food*  This  crror»  like  every  other,  died 
mid  its  worahip|>ers. 

But  that  the  food  doctrine  might  not  yet  die,  Dr.  Anstie  steps  in 
rith  another  theory ;  laboring  earnestly  to  prove  in  his  book  on 
'  Stimulanta  and  Narcotics**  that  alcohol  in  eeitain  doses  is^a 
tjmillant  and  tonic,  and  not  a  poison  ;  and  liy  attaching  other  dcfini- 
ons  to  words  endeavored  to  prove  that  foud  is  medicine,  and  medi- 
iue  food*;  and  that  alcoliol  ia  both  food  and  medicine ;  as  by  his 
leory  stimulants  are  tonics,  and  tonics  stimulants,  and  as  food 
as  both  stimulant  and  tonic,  and  alcohol  being  both  a  stimulant 
id  a  tonic,  it  must  therefore  be  food.  Dr.  Anstie  says  (page  714) , 
one  of  the  most  deadly  poisons  is  in  small  doses  an  excellent 
»nic,  namely,  arsenic.  Hence  there  seems  to  be  a  radical  dififer- 
we^  and  not  one  of  degree,  between  the  effects  of  large  and  small 
>ses  of  alcohol."  If  arsenic  is  a  tonic,  why  not  use  it,  as  well  as 
cohol,  in  small  doses  ?  Why  not  call  it  a  food?  Again  he  says 
mge  715) — "The  very  fact  that  the  'poison-line'  of  alcohol  can 

shifted  by  an  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  bodily  health  is,  to  my 
ndt  one  of  the  strongest  confirmations  of  the  theory  that  there 
a  radical  distinction  between  the  effect  of  large  and  small  doses. 

lotigf  as  there  is  any  need  for  alcohol  in  the  system^  it  will  fail  to 

riiig  might  be  applicable  to  the  taking  of  a  beefsteak,  when  the 
niach  was  not  in  a  condition  to  digest  it.  But,  as  regards  the 
?d  of  the  system  for  alcohol  preventing  it  from  intoxicating,  we 
[  to  see  the  force  of  the  argument*  The  doctor  admits  that  in 
tain  doses  alcohol  is  a  narcotic. 

Z^ery  mother  who  has  ever  given  her  child  a  narcotic  knows 
fe,  if  it  is  repeated  often,  the  dose  must  be  increased  to  prfahice 
desired  effect*  It  has  been  said  that  alcohol  lessens  the  vital 
rci-a  hy  narcotising  the  system,  and  hence  that  the  system 
J  ires  an  increased  dose  of  the  narcotic  to  arouse  the  sensibilitjes 
\ited  by  the  use  of  the  poison,  and  not  that  the  increased  or 
^ate^  d€>BB  is  required  by  the  needs  of  the  organism*     True  to 
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the  theory  of  supposing  tUat  the  craving  or  needs  of  the  eystem  will 
prevent  akoholics  from  intoxicating  or  iojunng  the  eystcm,  tbii 
following  very  aptly  applies ; 

**Thc  nervous  system,  the  very  center  snd  b&ais  of  the  vil 
fiinetiona,  has  been  drainetl  of  blood  and  exhausted  of  forct^t  ^^' 
unless  it  be  quickly  restoied  to  itis  wonted  activity  life  must  ceas^. 
Now,  wneii  *^  tlie  vital  fuDetioiiii  have  been  drained  of  blood/' 
It  would  be  the  aet  of  common  sense  to  administer  to  the  Wl 
some  of  the  bloocUmaking  substances  to  increase  the  forc^ 
instead  of  which  Dr.  Anstie  says  :  **  Under  these  circumstances, 
rapid  absorption  of  a  substance,  which,  like  alcohol,  has  a  apecii 
proclivity  towards  the  nervous  system,  is  precisely  the  best  mm 
of  reviving  the  failing  ciicnlation  in  the  uei-vons  centers,  and  tiplioM- 
ing  the  powers  of  life  (i.  e.,  keeping  the  machinery  going)  utiti^  ^'^ 
body  can  be  supplied  with  its  ordinary  nutriment  in  sniScient  qii^- 
to  i^estore  the  condition  of  healthy  nutrition." 

Here  the  doctor  admits  that  alcohol  will  only  keep  the  maubiuerj 
going  until  it  can  be  supplied  with  ordinary  nutriment-  Now,  ii  H 
is  food  and  nutriment,  why  not  continue  its  use  instead  of  tli« 
**  ordinary  nutriment  '*  ? 

If  it  will  not  snpi>ly  the  place  of  ordinary  nutriment,  how  ciiti  i* 
have  any  claim  to  be  food?  If  the  **  vital  functions  have  hem 
drained  of  blood  and  exhausted  of  force,"  why  lose  time  l>y  waiting 
for  alcohol  to  keep  the  machinery  going?  Why  not  give  the  proper 
nutriment  at  once,  in  the  form  of  beef  tea,  milk,  etc.,  iiiste:id  of 
alcohol,  which  gives  no  forces  but  will  use  up  some  of  the  little  foi 
still  remaining  in  its  efforts  to  eliminate  it  from  the  system? 

Dr.  Richardson  says:  "They  themselves   (alcohols)    supply 
force  at  any  time,  but  cause  expenditure  of  force,  by  which  mi 
they  get  out  of  the  body,  and  therewith  lead  to  exhatisttott 
paralysis  of  motion,  *  *   .  ,  .  The  animal  force  which   should 
e:spended  on  the  nutrition  and  sensation  of  the  body  is  io 
expended  on  the  ak;ohol,  an  entire  foreign  expenditure." 

Dr,  Anstie  says :  *'  If  it  be  well  understood  that  a  gIftsB  of 
wine  will  relieve  a  man's  depression  and  fatigue  sudfci en tly  toei 
him  to  digest  liis  dinner,  and  that  a  pint  of  gin  taken  at  once 
prolmbly  kill  him  stone-dcadi  why  haggle  about  words?  Ott 
part  of  tiie  medical  profession,  I  think  I  may  say  that  we  bar© 
since  begun  to  believe  tluit  those  medicines  which  really  do  beiK* 
our  patients  act  in  one  way  or  another  as  foods,  and  that  some  of 
the  most  decidedly  poisonous  substances,  arc  those  which  ofTertlatbt 
form  of  small  dosea,  the  strongest  example  of  a  true  fo^xl  action^ 
the  jjart  of  alcolioK  then,  I  venture  to  claim  that,  thc»ygh 
acknowledge  it  to  be  a  poison,  if  taken  during  health,  in  any  but 
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fttxietetl  doses,  it  iy  alao  a  valuable  medicine  food*  I  am  obliged 
declare  tliat  the  ebemicai  evidence  is  as  yet  inaufficietit  to  give 
ij  complete  esplauatiou  of  its  exact  manner  of  actiDg  upon  the 
stem ;  but  that  tbe  facts  ai'e  aa  striking  aa  tbey  could  well  be, 
id  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  tbera/* 
Here  we  ai'e  told  that  medicine  of  value  is  food,  and  food  is 
edicine^  and  alcohol  must  be  somehow  food  ;  yet  he  fi'ankly  con- 
Bses  a  very  icoportant  fact,  that  be  is  not  able  to  tell  us  how 
Gohols  act  on  the  eystenn*  Have  we  aiTivcd  at  the  laet  quarter  of 
e  nineteenth  century,  with  the  experiments  of  English,  French 
id  German  investii^ators  before  ua,  and  stiU  are  ignorant  of  the 
ition  of  foixl?  If  not,  how  can  alcohol  be  foodr^  But  let  us 
:amine  the  food  power  of  alcohoU 

Dr.  Hargreavos  then  proceeds  with  a  masterly  discussion  of 
ore  than  one  huiulred  paj^es  to  demonstrate  by  fuctj  argu- 
ent  imd  autliurity  that  alcohol  has  no  food  value  nor  ixjwer 
suppoit  vitality*  I  can  do  little  more  than  refer  the  reader 
his  great  hook,  from  which  I  have  already  so  often  quoted. 
It  it  may  be  best  to  attempt  a  condensed  statement  of  what 

I  ha^  so  well  done  at  large. 

He  says  on  the  subject  of  nutrition  and  alcohol ; 

Every  substance  capable  of  nourishing  the  human  system,  and 
titled  to  the  name  of  focwi,  consists  either  of  starch,  sugar,  oil, 
summons  or  glutinous  matter,  whether  derived  from  the  antmal 
vegetable  kingdom. 

rfae  blood  is  the  bearer  of  nutriment  to  the  tissues  of  the  body 
replace  the  waste  arising  from  the  disintegration  that  is  constantly 
iijg:  place  in  the  organism, 

'i'utriment  furnished  by  the  food  is,  by  the  various  processes  of 
g'^tioD,  assimilation,  etc.,  gradually  converted  into  blood,  from 
cb  the  tissues  extract  their  own  proper  pabulum, 
fut  food  has  another  office  to  fulfill.  It  is  neceaaary  to  health, 
^  to  life  itself,  that  the  temperature  of  the  body  be  maintained 
^iven  point,  wbich  point  is  the  same,  with  Irttle  valuation,  by 
ar  night,  when  active  or  at  rest,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 

II  cii  mates- 

bis    beat  is  generated  in  the  body  itself,  the  materials  for  its 

iteoance  being  found  in  the  blood,  partly  from  combination  of 

^^cygen  inspired  by  the  lungs  with  certain  elements  of  disintegra- 

but  chiefly,  in  climates  like  this,  by  its  combination  with  cer- 

elements   of  our  food.     Every   Bubstaaee   capable   of   being 
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enplojed  as  food  sofaserres 
f ofimuion  of  tisoe,  or  th^     - 

Thus  food  has  a  doaU 
biood  with  the  materials  f*  r 
itfi  fiaid  secretioiis,  and  witj  tihe 
oal  oombostioii,  the  fuel  fjr 

Dr.  James  Edmunds,  wbo  has  hardlj  a  superior  as  m 
aatitority  upon  all  that  relates  to  alcohol,  ia  a  lecture  IB  New 
York  city,  Sept.  17,  1874»  defining  the  tcnn  "^food,"  said: 

I  would  say  that  a  food  is  that  whkli,  being  innocent  in  relation 
to  the  tissues  of  the  body,  is  a  digestible  or  absorbable  substancSf 
that  can  be  oxidised  in  the  body,  and  decomposed  io  sach  a  waj 
as  to  gire  up  to  the  body  the  forces  which  it  containa/'  This  defini* 
tion  of  a  food  is  clear,  conetse.  logical  and  based  upon  the  phvsiCH 
logical  and  chemical  action  of  a  true  food  ;  or  in  the  woHs  of  the 
doctor,  *'*'  brings  food  in  re!;ition  to  the  body  into  a  perfect  par^ll^l 
with  fuel  in  relation  to  a  steam-eDgioe."  There  is  no  doubt  tisat 
tbut  is  philosophically  corrt^^t  in  the  last  d^ree. 

Keeping  this  definition  in  \iew^  as  its  correctness  cannot  b& 
doubted,  let  us  endeavor  to  ascertain  if  alcohol  be  a  food.  0^* 
Gordon  said :  *'  It  would  l:>e  diificult  to  find  a  more  destructive 
poison  than  ardent  spirits  ' — dilute  alcohoL  We  may  recall  iht 
experiment  of  Dr.  Percy  who  injected  two  ounces  and  a  half  of 
alcohol  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  when  immediately  the  auiroal 
uttered  a  loud,  plaintive  cry,  and  fell  dead  at  bis  feet.  '*  Never,'* 
says  Dr.  Percy,  "  did  I  see  every  spark  of  vitality  more  instantane- 
ously extinguished." 

The  action  of  alcohol  in  this  case  produced  death  preciady  i& 
would  a  large  dose  of  prussic  acid.  Is  alcohol  innocent  in  relation 
to  the  tissue?  Is  it  not  destructive  to  life?  Would  two  ounces  or 
even  two  pounds  of  the  most  concentrated  food  have  killed  the  di^^' 

Those  who  advocate  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  food  will  at 
least  be  willing  to  join  in  the  general  "smile"  which  nm^t 
arise  on  the  faces  of  all  hIio  have  any  s^ense  of  the  ludicmos 
at  the  thought  ot  this  sspecies  of  ftjod.  It  will  be  remein* 
be  red  that  alcohol  is  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  sugft^f 
nUii  that  one  half  at  lea-'^f  of  the  .^ngar  h  hy  the  process  turned 
into  carbonic  acid  gas,  wliich  i^  a  poisonous  gsis,  culpable  of 
dcHtroying  life.  The  remainder  m  of  course  not  sugar,  and 
the  great  preponderance  of  evidence  is  that  none  of  it  is  footi 
but  even  if  it  were  the  economical  idea  has  vanished.      It  doei 
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ft  follow  thafcj  because  liquors  are  made  of  augar  as  found 
apples  p  wheat,  barley  and  grapes,  that  the  alcoholic  product 
good.  The  process  of  makitig  is  one  of  putrefaction,  and 
ere  is  a  presumption  that  the  result  being  no  form  of  life,  i^ 
gome  ^i^bion  death — but  chemical  annalysb  has  settled  the 
xl  value  quejjtion. 
A  barrel  of  beer,  thiity-one  gallons,  is  made  from  about 

0  and  one  half  bushek  of  barley.  Very  nutritious  beer 
BD  would  that  bo  in  which  were  to  be  found  the  food  remains 

156  pounds,  or  three  bushels.  Then  there  will  be  5-2 
und}^  used  in  making  a  gallon,  that  is  83,2  ounces  of  barley 
a  gallon*  It  is  found  that  in  the  process  of  malting  there 
loist  20  ounces  i  mashing^  27,4  ounces  ;  fermenting,  13.4 ;  in 
ning,"  9  ounces  ;  in  all,  70  ounces  j  and  the  remaining  "  food,'* 
nsistingof  13*2  ounces,  is  principally  a  gum  which  has  little, 
loy,  nutriment  in  it,  and  in  cash  value  as  nourishment  the 
'ee  bushels  of  barley,  or  of  any  given  quantity  of  barley,  even 
hiB  remainder  were  as  nutritious  in  proportion  as  the  barley 
3  originally,  less  than  one  sixth  remains.  In  other  words, 
Drder  to  obtain  the  nourishment  that  is  in  the  three  bushels 
bnrley,  it  will  be  necessary  to  drink  six  barrels,  or  186 
Ions,  of  beer.  Consumed  by  the  glass,  at  ten  cents  per 
se,  and  allowing  two  drinks  to  a  pint,  and  ten  cents  a  drink, 

three  bushels  of  barley  cost  $297,00,  in  round  numbers 
lO,  The  average  American  laborer  w^ould  thus  be  able,  by 
gence  and  economy,  to  earn  enough  to  buy  just  about 
je  bushels  of  barley  a  year.     If  five  eents  a  glass  is  enough, 

1  he  can  buy  his  three  bushels  of  barley  in  six  months.  If 
barley  is  worth  $L00  per  bushel,  he  is  earning  two  cents 
diem — about  one  fiftieth  his  wages  in  money  at  |L00  per 
— the   average   number  of  working  days   an  industrious 

13  employed  not  being  over  300  in  a  year.  If  the  beer 
3  ten  cents  a  glass,  then  be  earns  in  food  consumed  in  the 
I  of  beer,  exactly  one  cent  a  da}^  I  suspect  that  it  costs 
B  than  ten  cents  per  ghuss,  time,  frolic  and  sometimes 
iuch  considered.  Baron  Liebig  himself  ridicules  this  food- 
e  nonsense.  He  says:  "If  a  man  drinks  daily  eight  or 
juarts  of  the  best  Bavarian  beer  (equal  to  our  lager  beer), 
!ie  course  of  twelve  months  he  will  have  taken  into  hi& 
3  m   tbe  nutritive  constituents  contained  in  a  five-pound 
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loaf  of  bread."  So  that  the  father  of  the  food  theory  himself 
justifies  the  use  of  mull  liquors  because  they  contain  h^U 
when  it  will  retjuirc  a  man  to  consume  duily  a  pailful  for  a 
a  yoAir  in  order  to  obtiiin  ten  cents  worth  of  food.  Few  mea 
can  think  of  drinking  more  than  three  quails  per  diem  auJ 
accomplish  much  else.  It  would  then  require  three  ye3irs| 
time  to  drink  up  the  nourishment  in  the  tive-pound  loaf  of* 
bread*  The  man  would  not  obtain  a  crumb  to  a  meal,  Jin^i 
would  actually  consume  less  than  a  hearty  canary  bird,  or^ 
even  the  common  red  ant  which  invades  his  sugar  bowl. 

If  it  bo  i^aid  tliat  he  gets  the  water  also — certiiinlvt  huti 
he  ean  have  that  in  far  better  state  for  nothing,  and  it  will 
relieve  and  not  increase  his  thirst  besides.     If  it  be  said  tbalj 
he  feels  the  better  and  stronger — ^that  again  is  a  delusioo  and 
a  finarc.     He  is  Aveaker,  and  hit^  sottish  joy  is  inferior  to 
of  healthy  animal  life — of  the  sober  "boasts  that  perish," 

The  following  talde  shows  the  chemical  composition  of  th^ 
principal  liquors-     The  extract  indicates  all  that  can  possible- 
be  claimed  to  l>e  food ; 
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Liebig  says :  "Beer,  wine  and  spirits  furnish  no  element 
capable  of  entering  into  the  composition  of  tlie  hlood,  niu:*- 
cular  fiber,  or  any  part  which  is  the  vital  principle/"  Dr* 
Grindrod  says :  *VA  copious  London  beer  drinker  is  ull  one 
vital  part;  he  wears  his  heart  on  his  sleeve,  bare  x< 
w^ouud  from  the  claw  of  a  cat  or  a  rusty  naiL  Every  i]_ 
man  in  London  dreads  a  beer  drinker  for  a  patient  in  a  sur- 
gical case/' 

Dr.  Edmunds  declares  that  the  diseases  of  beer  drinkers  are 
always  of  a  dangerous  character,  and  that  such  [Persons  caa 
never  undergo  the  most  trifling  operation  with  the  security  of 
the  temperate/'  Dr,  Thomas  Sewell,  Columbia  Oollege. 
Washington,  D,  C,  says  "That  ah^ohol  is  a  poison  ever  t^t 
war  witJb  oiao'ii  nature  ,  ,  .  ,  and  finally  produces  sctrrfacms 
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cancer  of  the  stomach  and  other  organic  affections.  No  on© 
who  indulges  habitually  in  the  use  of  alcoholics,  whether  in 
the  form  of  wine  or  more  ardent  spirits,  possesses  a  healthy 
stomach." 

Think  of  that — ^the  habitual  use  of  a  food  destroying  the 
very  orgnii  provided  by  nature  to  welcome  it  and  appropriate  it 
to  the  system — and  then  also  destroying  the  system  itself.  It 
would  be  better  to  live  on  some  milder  and  more  nutritious 
poison. 

The  serious  side  of  this  proposed  substitution  of  beer,  etc., 
for  distilled  drinks,  both  for  food  and  reformation,  is  vividly 
and  powerfully  set  forth  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley  in  the  Chris- 
tian  Advocate  of  July  7,  1887.  Dr.  Buckley's  tract  on  this 
subject  should  be  carefully  read  by  everyone,  for  the  increas- 
ing use  of  beer  is  worse  than  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  We 
may  yet  in  good  earnest  be  urging  the  people  to  go  back  to 
brandy,  whisky,  gin  and  rum  as  a  means  of  reforming  them 
from  this  sodden,  drooling,  half-witted  style  of  drunkenness 
which  substitutes  a  stupid,  boozy  mass  for  the  old-fashioned 
few,  wide-awake  with  delirium  tremens,  a  disease  which  was 
characterized  by  a  certain  fatal  liveliness  and  dispatch  far  pref- 
erable to  the  wheezy  and  idiotic  stupors  of  the  beer  guzzlers. 
Dr,  Buckley  says : 

Great  has  been  the  increase  in  the  use  of  malt  liquors  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  twenty-five  jears.  Instead  of  dimin* 
ishtng  intemperance,  as  some  claim,  the  drinking  usages  of  society 
have  gieatly  increased.  It  was  maintained  when  lager  beer  was 
First  introduced  into  this  country  that  its  general  use  would  diminish 
in  tempera  nee,  but  side  by  side  with  its  gi'owing  use  that  of  spirituous 
iquors  has  also  increased. 

Our  climate  is  more  stimulating  than  that  of  Germany,  and  our 

>eer    is   stronger Many   have  used  malt  liquors — and  to 

excess — who  before  they  became  common  had  never  used  intoxicate 

ng    liquors  of  any  kind those  who  would  never  have 

ouebed  whisky,  brandy  or  gin,  and  who  even  shrank  from  the  use 
f  wine ,  have  taken  to  beer  drinking.     This,  too,  has  been  a  constant 

tumbling  block  for  the  partially  reformed Thus  men  and 

oys  TV  ho  would  hesitate  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  general  liquor 

rinking   have   begun  with  beer Many  nursing  mothers 

ave  been  led  to  drink  malt  liquors  under  the  delusion  that  it  was 
enefieial  to  th^ax  and  not  hurtful  to  their  infants.     Thus  the  article 
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hae  been  introduced  into  the  homa  and  beoome  a  common  drmk.ani] 
the  whole  cliaracter  of  many  families  changed. 

By  the  use  of  beer  heredlitary  appetitea,  long  dormanU  have  been 
awakened.  A  yoong  mao,  whose  gi  andfather  died  a  drmikard^  \mi 
whose  father  was  a  rigid  abatainer^  when  led  to  drink  a  glass  of 
beer,  phuiged  imniediately,  to  the  amazement  of  all  bis  friends,  Into  si 
wild  debauch.      He  had  previously  resisted  many  temptations  to 

touch  wines  or  brandy Grocei's  and  their  clerks,  keeping 

malt  liquors,  have  become  demoralized*  in  many  instauces  taken  to 
drinking  and  in  most,  so  far  as  we  can  asceitain,  have  finally  added 
spirituous  liquors  to  theii*  stock.  .  ,  ,  ,  In  addition  to  all  this  iM 
Influence  of  every  user  of  malt  liquors,  as  a  luxury  or  as  a  beveritgei 
has  either  been  against  total  abstinence  or  it  has  been  i^nfHcient  to 

paralyze  any  eflforts  that  have  been  made The  beer  drinker 

expostulating  with   the   wine  drinker  has  nothing  to  say 

Lovers  of  strong  liquors  will  not  leave  them  to  come  back  U>  malt 

liquors Alcohol  has  a  thirst- pixxiucing  power,  and  every 

article  that  contains  alcohol  has  it.  How  can  men  drink  ten,  twenty, 
thirfcyT  or,  as  hag  been  testilkd  in  court,  fifty  glasses  a  day,  if  beer 
does  not  produce  thirst?  It  is  not  so  with  water  or  milk*  *  ,  -  . 
With  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  reformed  persoas,  we  have 
yet  to  find  otie  who  was  brought  back  from  gin,  whisky  or  brandy 
by  the  substitution  of  beer. 

Thei-e  is  a  common  impression  that  alcohol  creates  heat  o? 
the  power  to  resist  cold  ;  but  this  is  the  re:?ult  of  a  deception 
of  the  senses.  We  are  not  always  as  we  feel  fur  the  moment, 
and  a  rush  of  the  circulation  to  the  surface,  unless  I  here  b  a 
creative  rather  than  a  mere  stimulating  impulse  bebindi  ex- 
liansts  the  heat  of  the  body  t)y  the  more  nipid  radiatioti ;  so 
that  in  reality  the  power  to  resist  cold  very  soon  l>e<^iris  to 
decline.  This  is  the  reason  why  a  partially  intos^icated  iiiat\  is 
lost  unless  he  is  soon  rescued  from  severe  cold. 

All  the  great  Arctic  travelers  attest  that  aident  spirits  le^^eo 
the  power  of  the  buinaD  system  to  resist  severe  cold.  Thej 
depress  the  vital  forces.  The  heat  generating  tho  fuel-lnirii- 
ing  power  of  the  organi.sm  is  diminished,  and  great  care  \vm 
necessary  in  the  supervision  of  tlie  men  to  prevent  the  c«ih 
sumption  of  ardent  spirits.  Ross,  Kane,  Parry,  and  Praixklin^ 
all  attest  the  same  thing.  Dr*  McRae  says :  "  The  mumrut 
that  a  man  had  swallowed  a  drink  of  spirits  it  was  certain  that 
his  day's  work  was  nearly  at  an  end.  It  wasabsohitely  neee^ 
sary  that  the  rule  of  total  abstinence  be  rigidly  enforced  tf  we 
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luld  accomplish  our  day's  task.  Whatever  it  could  do  for  a 
ik  mans  its  use  as  a  beverage,  when  we  had  work  on  haadt 
that  terrilic  cold,  was  out  of  the  question."  Now  here  was 
liise  of  the  greatest  necessity  for  alcohol  as  a  food,  either  in 
J  form  of  nitrogen — nourishment — or  as  respiratory  and 
it-produeing-  If  alcohol  were  hurtful  in  the  time  when  \i8 
^tended  power  to  benefit  was  most  required,  if  then  it  not 
ly  failed  but  destroyed,  how  can  there  be  the  slightest  pre- 
ise  that  it  possesses  such  powers  at  all  ?  The  experience  of 
nies^  expeditions j  and  individuals,  is  all  to  the  same  effect. 
Qen*  Greely,  whose  Arctic  expedition,  the  most  famous  of 
f  of  modern  times  on  account  of  the  suife rings,  fortitude 
i  heroism  of  those  engaged  in  it^  not  only  dcclures  that  alco- 

failed  utterly  as  a  generator  of  heat,  but  also  of  vitality ; 
I  in  an  invaluable  article  in  the  Forum^  just  issued,  attests 
i  powers  of  endurance  not  alone  of  cold,  but  of  all  labor 
1  hardship,  are  injured  by  the  use  of  alcohob  This  truth  is 
sated  also  by  the  feet  that  in  training  for  all  athletic  exercises 
lors  are  carefully  prohibited.  These  men  know  their  busi- 
s.  Dr*  N.  S.  Davis,  of  Chicago,  proved  as  long  ago  as  1850 
t  during  the  digestion  of  all  kinds  of  food  the  temperature 
the  body  increased,  but  that  cither  distilled  or  fermented 
lors  reduced  the  temperature  within  half  an  hour,  and  that 
depressing  process  continued  several  hours,  and  was  just  in 
portion  to  the  quantity  taken.  Drs.  Front,  Ilamuiond, 
itli,  liiclmrdson,  and  a  groat  many  others,  have  demon- 
tted  the  same  facts*  In  some  crises,  perhaps,  as  probaldy 
that  of  Liebig,  the  professional  men,  like  the  laity,  have 
n  deceived  hy  the  instant  flush  and  ?iuiface  heat,  the  effect 
lie  partial  paralysis  of  the  minute  blood-vessels,  and  the 
setpieut  flow  of  blood  to  the  point  where  the  influence  of 
irritant  is  first  felt.  Dr.  Markham,  in  summing  up  a  long 
usHion  on  alcohol  in  the  Brilhh  Medical  Journal  said : 
cohol  is  not  a  supporter  of  combustion.  Part,  probably 
^bole  of  it,  escapes  from  the  body ;  and  none  of  it,  so  far 
^e  know,  is  assimilated*  It  is  therefore  not  a  food  in  the 
iff  science/' 

ut  there  is  a  theory  precious  to  many,  that  in  some  way 
bol  aids  digestion ;  luit  the  verrlict  of  medical  science  is 

so  far  from  aiding  it  retards,  and  if  used  in  large  quanti- 
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ties  prevents  digestion  wholly,     Drs.  Todd  and  Bowman  saj 
that  the  use  of  alcoholic  ^stimulants  retards  digestion  hy  coatg- 
ulating  the  pepsin,  which  is  the  most  important  ingredieut  of 
the  jrastrie  juice,  and  were  it  not  that  wine,  spirits,  et^M  ^r* 
rapidly  absorbed,  their  introduction  in  any  quantity  would  l>e 
a  complete  bai'  to  the  digestion  of  food,  as  the  pepsin  would 
be  precipitated  from  the  solution  as  quickly  as  it  is  foime<i"' 
Dr.  Dundiis  Thompson  8ays :  "This  is  a  remarkable  fuct^  that 
when  alcohol  is  added  to  the  digestive  fluid  it  produces  a  white 
precipitate,  so  that  the  fluid  is  no  longer  capable  of  digesting 
a nima I  or  vegetable  food . "     Dr.  Mon i*oe  proved  this  by  \\  serie* 
of  experiments  recorded  in  "Physiological  Action  of  Ak^lioK" 
London,   1865,     He  showed  clearly  that  alcoholics  destroy 
the  solvent  power  of  the  gastrie  juice  and  prevent  digeMioH, 
and  that  even  pale  ale,  with  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  alcohoK  does 
not  tiid  digestion.     If  it  destroys  the  gastric  juice  which  di^ 
solves  the  food,  how  can  it  help  digestion?    Going  over  the 
whole  subject,  citing  and  reviewing  numerouH  authorities,  Dt- 
Hargreaves  concludes  it  to  l>e  "very  evident  that   alcoholic 
beverages  do  not  and  cannot  aid  digestion,  but  retard  and  pte- 
vent  the  solution  of  alimentary  substances/' 

Liebig  himself  says  that  "wine  is  superfluous  to  man 

It  is  constantly  followed  by  an  expenditure  of  power.*'  Drs. 
Virchow  and  Boecker  agree  that  "alcohol  poisons  the  blood, 
arrests  development  and  hastens  the  decay  of  the  red  corpus- 
cles," and  decreases  vitality*  Prof.  Schultz,  Dr.  Bealo,  Dr. 
Williams,  Dr.  Parkes,  nil  great  men,  say  the  same.  Dr.  Beiy* 
Brodie  says:  "Stimulants  do  not  create  nerve  power,  they 
merely  enable  you  to  use  up,  ns  it  were  what  is  left-**  Lall^l 
mand  and  Perrin  say  alcohol  lessens  muscular  force. 

But  such  citations  from  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  profe&-] 
aion  can  be  made  without  limit,  and  I  close  tiiQ  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


ALCOHOL    TIFE    CAUSE    OF    DISEASE. 

tli^obol  the  Cause  of  Disease  —  Alcohol  Attackf*  the  Integrity  of  the 
Body  through  tbe  Blood  —  Dr,  DicMuiiaij'y  Aecouiit  of  tlie  Dl^esLse  it 
Fostet^s — ^I'he  Ally  of  Cholera— Recollections  of  the  Cholera  Epidemio 
in  New  York,  1832 — Dr*  Beaumont's  Experiments— Strik hi g  llhi^ti-a- 
tion  of  the  Effects  of  Drink— The  DrunkaixVs  Stomach >  Reproiliict^d  in 
Colors — ^The  Curse  of  Fntcrapei^ance  transmitted  to  Posterity— Stailli ng 
Facts  from  Experience— Tiio  IIij^toi*y  of  Four  tlenerationis  of  a  Family 
of  Drunkai'ds — The  CawBes  of  Insanitj^ — Inlemperancc  Leading  them 
AIL 


ALCOHOL  attacks  the  blood  and  consequently  the  integ- 
rity of  every  tisssue  and  living  atom  of  the  body.  It 
bllows  thnt  its  use  must  produce  disease  of  every  organ  and 
)art  of  the  frame.  In  a  work  like  this  it  is  impossible  and 
irmeccBsury  to  attempt  the  enimieration  of  the  infinito  variety 
>f  diseases  of  whicli  alcohol  is  the  cause,  and  much  ah'cady  ap- 
»ears  in  citationis  from  eminent  authorities.  But  I  will  insert 
he  following  from  a  paper  read  by  Dr<  W.  Dickinson  before 
be  Royal  Medical  nndChinirgica]  Society,  October  22,  1H72, 
he  subject  being  "The  Morbid  Effects  of  Alcohol :" 

Alcohol  causes  fatty  iofiltration  and  fibroid  eacroachment ;  it  en- 
enders  tubercles j  encourages   supptn^ation  and    retards  healing; 

produces  untimely  atheroma,  invites  homoii'hage  and  anticipates 
^e.  The  mast  constant  fatty  changes 5  replacement  l)y  oil  of  the 
later ial  of  epitlielial  cells  and  muscular  fibers,  though  probably 
?arly  universal,  is  most  uoticealile  in  the  liver,  the  heart  and  the 
diieys*  The  ^broid  increase  occui^s  about  vascular  channels  and 
tpt^rficial  investments  of  the  viscera,  where  it  causes  atrophy,  oir- 
losis  and  granulation.  Of  this  change  the  liver  has  the  largest 
tare  ;  tbe  lungii  are  often  simtlaily  but  less  simply  aiTected,  the 
itku^i^  being  variously  complicated  with,  or  simulative  of  tubercle  \ 
e  kidneys  suffer  in  a  more  remote  degree. 
Alcohol  also  causes  vascular  deteriorations^  which  a.re  akin  both 

the  fatty  and  tin*  fibroid.     Besitles  tiinfrihle  atheroma,  there  are 
inute  changes  in  the  arterial  walls,  which  of  themselves  induoa 
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cardiac  hypeiti'Ophy  and  cerebral  hemorrhage.  Drink  e4iu&es  iubN- 
culosis,  which  is  evident  not  only  in  the  luugSt  but  in  every  amea* 
able  organ.  Drink  promotes  the  6Ui>piH'atiYe  at  the  ejEpeiise  of 
the  adhesive  process,  as  seen  in  the  resulta  of  pneumonia,  of  fterioui 
inflammatiouB  and  of  accidental  injuries*  Descending  from  gen- 
eral conditions  to  the  individual  organs,  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon 
the  neiTous  system  must  be  looked  upon  as  special  and  taken  Iw 
itself.  Apm^t  from  the  changes  which,  like  delinuni  tremens,  ire 
more  evident  during  life  than  after  death,  the  brain  pays  a  hv%it 
reekouing  in  the  shape  of  inflammation,  atrophy  and  hemorrhage. 
With  regard  to  the  otJier  organs,  they  are  damaged  bj  alcohol 
much  as  they  stand  in  its  line  of  absorption. 

Next  to  the  stomach,  the  liver  suffers^  by  way  of  cirrhosis  and 
fatty  impregnation.  Nest  tlie  stress  falls  upon  the  lungs*  takiog 
every  shape  of  phthisia,  A  large  share  in  the  pathology  of  intcta- 
perance  is  also  taken  by  the  arterial  system,  as  seen  in  its  resoltB: 
atheroma,  eardJao  hypertrophy  and  hemorrhage.  Lastly  the  kid* 
neva,  more  remotely  exposed,  have  small  participation  In  the  eons- 
mon  damage  of  alcoholism*  They  undergo  congestive  enlargemeBtt 
fatty  and  til>raid  change,  but  they  do  not  suffer  commcnsurittelj 
with  the  blood -vessels,  or  as  frequently  as  the  other  viscera* 

Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  power  in  alcohol  to  prcvem 
diseaso  in  any  known  case.  It  has  been  said  tJiat  it  would 
prevent  cholera,  but  Dr.  Jameson  says  in  liia  treatise  on  thiil 
dread  disease  :  ^'Ilis  great  love  is  for  dninkards  and  the  higli 
ffed/'  In  ftict  alcohol  predisposes  the  Bystetu  to  the  dise-ase- 
Prof-  Mackintosh  says  that  five  sixths  of  all  who  have  fallen 
by  cholera  in  England  were  persons  of  intennperate  and  disso- 
lute habits. 

Dr>  Mussey  said  that  if  he  must  drink  any  qimntfty  of 
alcohol  in  a  specified  time  he  should  think  it  best  to  t^ike  it  in 
distilled  lirjuors  rather  than  cider,  wine  or  beer,  and  that  on 
the  Ohio  river  the  increase  of  brandy  drinking  eonscquen 
upon  the  approach  of  cholera   has  been  frightful,  nnd  the 
mort^dily  on   board  terrible  and  unprecedented*     One  boa 
lost  43,  another  47,  and  a  third  59of  itspassenjr*^rs  and  crew.' 
Dr*  Adams,  Professor  of  the  Institute  of  Medicine   in 
Anderson  Univei^ity  of  Glasgow,  says  that  of  his  intempenUif 
cholera  patients  91^  percent*  died,     "I  have  ftmnd  the  u§ 
of  alcoholic  drinks  to  be  a  great  disposing  eause  of  maligtiM 

cholera I  would  placard  every  sphit  shop  in  town 

with  these  words  :  ^'choleua  sold  here*" 
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The  authorities  are  legion  to  tlic  ihume  effect. 

On  the  other  hand  total  iibstinenee  prevents  cholera.  From 
the  statiistiuj^  of  the  disease  in  1832  in  New  Yorki  out  of  5,000 
menil)era  of  temperaiu^e  societies  only  two  died:  in  several  of 
the  societies  none  whatever.  In  New  Orleans  the  projiortion 
of  deaths  to  population  was  15  to  1,000;  of  those  belong- 
ing to  temperance  urgiinkations  only  2.5  in  1,000,  and  the 
statistics  are  substantially  the  same  in  Scotland,  England, 
India,  and  in  all  countries.  Dr,  Hargreavet^,  with  liis  usual 
marvelous  care,  goes  over  the  subject  and  thus  gives  the  con- 
clusEon  of  the  whole  luatter  ;  '^  There  is  not  a  disease  we  are 
t^atisiiud  hut  what  may  he  aggravated  hy  alcohol,  an<l  we  are 
equally  satisfied  that  total  abstinence  from  aleohulics,  and 
temperance  in  all  things  are  the  ojily  preventives  of  disease  J^ 

The  i^tomach  and  entire  digestive  apparatus  are  tipccially 
subject  to  injury  by  use  of  alcohol  because  it  acts  like  a 
poison,  seainng  and  corroding  the  soft  vascular  tissues  and 
surfaces  of  which  these  organs  are  composed.  Its  use  is  a 
perpetual  cauterization  of  parts  which  no  more  require  such 
treatment  than  the  healthy  eyeball,  and  it  does  not  lessen 
the  injury  that  it  goes  on  within,  among  the  hidden  processes 
of  life. 

The  recorded  observations  of  Dr.  Beaumont,  made  daily  for 
years,  of  the  interior  of  the  stomach  of  Alexis  St.  Martin  are 
of  peculiar  value,  as  St.  Martin's  ease  was  the  only  like  oppor- 
tunity ever  afforded  to  the  human  eye,  St.  Martin  w^as  a 
French  Canadian  soldier,  who  was  shot  in  the  stomach  while 
on  guard  duty  in  the  American  service  at  Michilimackinac,  in 
theyciir  1822.  Dr,  William  Beaumont,  surgeon  of  the  post, 
dressed  the  wound,  but  in  healing,  an  aperture  was  left  through 
which,  by  pushing  the  parts  aside,  the  interior  and  walls  of  the 
stomach  and  the  process  of  digestion  were  visible.  Dr. 
Beaumont  seized  the  opportunity  and  immortalized  both  his 
patient  and  himself.  St.  Martin  married,  had  a  large  family 
and  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  Dr.  Beaumont  prepared  him  a 
pad  or  compress  for  the  aperture  in  the  stomach,  which  served 
Iiira  80  well,  that  he  w^as  alile  not  only  to  get  on  with  the 
necessary  processes  of  digestion,  but  to  indulge  in  a  tendency 
to  convivial  habits  quite  as  frequently  as  was  beneficial  to 
himself*     It,  however,  gave  the  vigilant  doctor  an  opportunity 
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to  describe  the  eflfects  of  alcohol  upon  thisoi^n^  whose  fiioo- 
tion  is  the  foundation  of  life,  and  thus  to  turn  the  excesses*  of 
hia  suhject  into  authentic  and  indisputable  sources  of  warniug 
to  others.  Dr.  Beaumont  publi^shed  a  book  in  which  lie 
recorded  '*  thousands  of  his  experiments  and  obsei'vatiots,*' 
from  which  I  take  the  folio  wing,  calling  attention  to  ihe  fad 
that  this  was  before  the  ''temperance  craze/' and  the  work  can 
not  be  impeached  as  that  uf  a  temperance  "  crank." 

He  says  of  "  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Gastric 
Juice  and  Physiology  of  Digestion,"  referring  to  observatitins 
on  St.  Martin : 

July  8th,  9  o'clock  a.  m.  Stomach  empty  ;  not  healthy  ;  Bome  in- 
flammation with  ulcerous  patcliea  on  mucous  surface.  St  Maitin  been 
drinkiDg  freely  for  eight  or  ten  days  ;  complains  of  no  pain,  nor 
shows  symptoms  of  any  geni>ral  indisposition ;  says  he  feels  welU 
and  has  a  good  appetite.  August  Ist,  8  o'clock,  a.  «♦  Examined 
stomach  before  eating  anything  ;  inucr  membrane  morbid,  coosideT- 
able  inflammation,  and  some  ulcerous  patches  on  the  exjKJsed  sor- 
face,  secretions  vitiated.  Extracted  about  an  ounce  of  gastnc 
juice^  not  clear  and  pure  as  in  healtli ;  quite  viscid.  August  2d, 
S  o'clock,  A.  M.  Circumstances  and  appearances  very  similar  to  those 
of  yesterday  morning.  Ex ti  acted  an  ouuee  of  gastric  juice,  con- 
sisting of  unusual  proportiou  of  vitiated  mucus,  saliva,  and  sonie 
bile,  tiuged  slightly  with  blood,  appeariDg  to  exude  from  tUe  surf^ic^ 
of  the  inflammation,  and  ulcerouw  patches,  which  were  more  tendei 
and  irritable  than  usual.     St.  Martin  complains  of  no  paiQ> 

August  3d,  7  o'clock,  a.  m.  Inner  membrane  of  stomatla 
unusually  morbid ;  inflammatory  appearance  more  extensive,  and 
(ulcerous)  spots  moi'c  livitl ;  from  the  surface  of  some  of  which 
exuded  small  drops  of  grumous  (or  thick,  clotty)  blood. 

The  ulcerous  patches  larger  and  numerous  ;  the  mucous  coveriag 
(the  thin  sensitive  lining  membrane)  thicker  than  common  ;  and  the 
gastrle  secretion  much  more  vitiiited.  The  gastric  fluids  extracted 
this  inorning  were  mixed  with  larire  proportions  of  thick,  ropy 
mucus,  and  considerable  mueo- purulent  matter,  slightly  tinged  with 
blood,  and  resembling  the  di^charf^e  from  the  bowels  in  some  eases 
of  cfironic  dysentery.  Notwithstanding  this  diseased  appearance 
of  tlie  stomach,  no  very  essential  aberration  of  its  functions  was 
manifested.  St.  Martin  comi>hiiiiEi  of  no  symptoms  indicating  any 
general  derangement  of  the  system,  except  an  uneasy  sensation  and 
a  tenderness  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  some  verti*ro,  mth  dim- 
ness and  yellowness  of  vision ,  ou  stooping  and  rising  agalo  ;  has  a 
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thin  yellow  19 b  brown  coat  on  his  tongue.,  and  the  countenance  1b 
rather  sallow, 

August  4th,  8  o'clock,  a.  m-  Stomach  empty ;  less  of  those 
ulcerous  patclies  than  yesterday ;  intlaiiimatory  appearances  more 
extensively  dififused  over  the  inner  coata,  and  the  surface  inclined 
to  bleed;  secretions  vitiated.  Extracted  about  an  ounce  of  gastric 
fluids,  consisting  of  ropy  mucusj  some  bile  and  less  of  rouco- puru- 
lent matter  than  yesterday  ;  odor  peculiarly  fetid  and  disagreeable." 
August  i>th,  8  o' clocks  a,  m.  Stomach  empty  ;  coats  less  morbid 
than  yesterday,  mucus  more  uniform,  soft  and  nearly  of  the 
oatnral  healthy  color  ;  secretions  leas  vitiated,  Extracted  about  an 
ounce  of  gastric  flnida  ;  more  clear  and  pure  than  tliat  taken  fonr 
or  five  days  past,  and  slightly  acid,  but  containing  a  larger  quantity 
of  mucus  and  more  opaque  than  usual  In  a  healthy  condition, 

August  6th,  8  o'clock,  a.  m.  Stomach  empty  ;  coats  clear  and 
healtliy  as  usual ;  secretions  leas  vitiated.  Extracted  two  ounces 
of  gastric  fluids  of  more  natural  and  healthy  appearance,  with  the 
usual  gastric  acid  flavor ;  complains  of  no  uneasy  sensatious  or 
the  slightest  symptoms  of  indisposition ;  says  he  feels  well,  and  has 
&  voracious  appetite  ;  but  not  permitted  to  indulge  it  to  satiety.  He 
has  been  restricted  from  full,  and  confined  to  low,  diet,  and  simple 
diluent  drinks,  for  the  last  fonr  days,  and  has  not  been  allowed  to 
take  any  stimulating  liquors,  or  to  indulge  in  excesses  of  any  kind. 

These  morbid  changes  and  conditions  are  seldom  hulieated  by 
any  ordinary  symptotus,  or  particular  sensations  described  or  com* 
plained  of,  unless  when  in  considerable  excess-  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  to  what  extent  the  stomach,  perhaps  the  moat  im|>ortaut 
[irgaii  of  the  animal  system,  may  become  diaeased  without  man  if  eat- 
ng  any  external  symptoms  of  such  disease.  Vitiated  secretions 
nay  also  take  place,  and  continue  for  some  time  without  affecting 
he  health  in  a  sensible  degree. 

These  obsen'ations  of  Dr.  Beaumont  are  universally  cited 
y  the  profession.  They  are  to  he  found  in  Dr,  Hargreaves* 
Alcohol  and  Science/*  Dr*  Ilargtdives  makes  the  following 
sroark  upon  tbeia  and  further  cit^ition  from  Dr.  Beaumont: 

Too  high  a  value  cannot  be  placed  upon  these  observations  of 
r.  Beaumont,  as  they  are  ocvilar  demonstrations,  *'  actual  views  of 
e  stotoacli,  from  day  to  daVj  for  vears  s  the  actual  observations 
health  and  disease ;  the  effects  of  the  Tarions  foods  and  diiulL* 
on  the  stomach,"  He  says  clearly  and  distiuctly  ? 
**  The  free  use  of  ardent  spirits,  wine,  bceror  any  of  the  intoxicat- 
i^  liqaors,  when  continued  for  some  days,  has  constantly  pro- 
ced  morbicJ  changes-''     It  Ls  not  *'  aident  spb-ita  "  alone  tbat  pro- 
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dace  these  morbid  changes;  but  even  *'  wine  and  beer."  Nor  are 
these  changes  indicated  by  any  ordinary  syinptoms,  or  particular 
sensations  described  or  complained  of,  unless  when  in  coosiderable 
excess.  They  could  not,  in  fact,  have  been  anticipated  by  any 
external  symptoms,  and  their  existence  was  only  ascei'tained  hj 
ocular  demonstrations. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  eifect  of  alcohol  upon  the 
stomach,  the  plates  prepared  by  Dr.  Sewell,  Professor  of 
Pathology  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Columbia  College, 
District  of  Columbia,  ''being  the  result  of  a  professional 
career  of  upwards  of  thirty  years,"  are  inserted »  Duriog 
this  long  term  Dr.  Sewell  had  many  opportunities  to  inspect 
the  stomachs  of  drunkards  after  death,  in  the  various  stages 
and  degrees  of  drunkenness,  and  had  tln\se  plates  prepared  to 
represent,  with  accuracy,  some  of  thi^  morbid  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  stomach  from  alcoholic  intemperance.  Their 
great  importance  must  not  be  overlooked.  They  are  not  idle 
school-boy  pictures,  drawn  chiefly  to  t^how  their  own  i>amt. 
They  are  the  pains-taking  work  of  an  able  and  conscientious 
pathologist  and  eminent  instructor  in  liis  profession.  The 
written  record  of  volumes  is  here  conden:5ed  upon  a  single 
page. 

The  first  illustration  is  of  the  perfectl}^  healthy  stomach,  and 
iH  drawn  by  Prof.  Horner,  of  Philadelphia,  with  great  care 
flora  a  remarkably  good  subject. 

The  second  illustration  exhibits  the  internal  surface  of  the 

Ktomachofthe  temperate  drinker Here  the  work 

of  destruction  begins. 

The  third  represents  the  stomach  f>f  the  confirmed  drunk- 
ard   The    mucous   coat   becomes   thickened    and 

softened,  which  often  produces  ulceration. 

The  fourth  illustration  presents  a  view  of  the  uleei^ated  or 
upthous  condition  of  the  drunkard's  stomach. 

The  fifth  illustration  represents  the  state  of  the  drunkard's 
stomach  after  a  debauch.  It  was  dniwu  from  the  stomach  of 
one  who  had  been  for  several  days  in  a  sUite  of  inebriation, 
but  who  came  to  his  death  suddenly  frnni  a  not  her  cause. 

The  sixth  explains  itself. 

I  also  insert  plate  of  the  cancerou?^  stomach  producied  by 
drinking  alcohol.     It  was  drawn  from  tlie  stomach   of  one 
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who  never  drank  to  excess*  but  who  died  from  cancer  of  the 
stomach  J  induced  by  moderate  drinkiDg,  at  the  age  of  thirty 
years ,  He  ap[)t'ais  to  have  been  a  perfect  gentleman. — 
"None  knew  him  but  to  love  him,  none  named  him  but  to 
prnise*" 

The  liver  secretes  bile,  which  is  indispensable  to  digestion 
and  renews  the  blood,  each  drop  of  which  passes  through  it 
every  two  minutei**  Such  is  this  inscrutable  mechanieal  mys- 
tery within  us.  When  the  liver  is  wrong  nothing  is  right. 
Alcohol  eats  up  the  liver,  vitiates  its  structure,  softens  it  to 
fciiippuration,  fills  it  with  tubercles  and  ulcerations,  destroys  it 
as  would  the  ctiveoomed  tooth  of  the  moccasin*  I  can  only 
insert  these  plates  prepared  by  science  and  art»  and  from  sub- 
jeds  taken  not  from  real  life,  but  from  real  death. 

The  kidaeys  eliminate  the  larger  portion  of  the  poiBonous 
niti'Ogenous  wast^  from  the  system,  When  their  function  is 
intcrmpted  the  blood  absorbs  the  uric  poison  and  every  organ 
suffers.  Alcohol  produces,  with  all  the  rest,  Bright  s  disease 
— album  inaria — ^and  Is  the  most  prolific  cause  of  disease  to  this 
organ,  the  derangement  of  which  is  so  replete  with  misery 
and  death. 

Again  I  appeal  to  the  plates,  which  speak  so  eloquently  to 
the  eye. 

Dr*  N,  S.  Davis  of  Chit^ago  says  ; 

The  fatty  degenerations  of  the  liver,  heart,  kidoejs,  etc,,  etc.^ 
are  the  result  of  the  slow,  loDg-con tinned,  moderate  influence  of  alco- 
hol in  retarding  the  oxidation  of  the  carljonaceous  matters  of  the 
system  and  allowing  it  to  aoeumnlate  in  the  form  of  inert  fat ;  while 
the  acnte  gastro-duodenitis  is  the  result  of  the  direct  Irritating  influ* 
enee^  of  strong  distilled  spuits  taken  in  large  qnau titles,  without 
ordinary  food. 

We  have  repeatedly  noted  the  fact  that  alcohol  has  a  pecul- 
iar avidity  for  the  brain,  an  appetite  as  it  were  for  its  very 
milistance.  It  seems  strange  that  a  man "'  should  take  an  enemy 
within  to  steal  away  his  brain,"  but  so  it  is,  and  nothing  indi- 
tates  it*^  canny  and  devilish  nature  as  does  the  nige,  by  which 
it  seems  to  he  possessed,  to  strike  home  upon  this  organ  of  the 
mental  and  moral,  as  well  as  of  the  physienl  nature.  It  ousts 
-f  he  soul  from  the  possession  of  its  own  homestead.  As  I  con- 
^!«mplate  this  feature  in  its  character,  I  confess  to  a  supersti- 
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tious  questioning  whether  it  be  not  an  actual  infernal  tMiigi  or 
being,  rather,  more  than  a  mere  substancBt  an  entity  like 
Satan,  diffused  in  the  form  of  liquid,  as  the  malicious  genii  of 
Arabia  escaping  from  confinement,  dissolved  and  expaoded  bi 
heavy  vapors  before  the  eye. 

Certainly  there  is  no  conceivable  derangement  or  disease  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system  which  alcohol  does  not  originate 
or  aggravate.  Here  is  a  partial  list :  *'  Cerebral  congestions, 
cerebnil  hemorrhage  with  apoplexy,  and  paralysis,  meningeal 
apoplexy,  cerebral  thrombosis,  softening  of  the  brain ^  apha- 
sia, acute  cerebral  meningitis,  chronic  meningitis,  and  v\\ 
kinds  of  insanity  ;  and  among  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  are 
spinal  congestion,  anterohiteral  spinal  sclerosis,  and  posterior 
spinal  sclerosis  ;  epilepsy » l)alsy,  neuralgia,  chorea,  and  many 
other  affections  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,'' 

If  anything  could  add  horror  to  some  of  these  diseases  it  is 
the  dreadful  names  they  are  called  by.     Between  the  diseases 
themselves  and  the  names  the  doctors  give  to  them  poor  suf- 
fering Immanity  is  doubly  afflicted.    It  would  be  some  relief  if 
*'prohil>itiou"  could  abolish  "cerebral  tlirombosis"  and  "  nMe- 
rolatcral  spinal  sclerosis/'  even  if  we  continued  to  die  of  blotwl 
clot  in  the  brain.     Dr.  Macnish  says  that  in  seven  cases  out  of 
ten,  malt  liquor  dtmikards  die  of  apoplexy  or  palsy.     They 
miiy  not  be  di-unkard^,  Imt  merely  use  large  quantities  daily 
of  ale  or  beer.     Many  persons  of  both  sexes  arc  paralyzed  by 
the  nae  of  strong  drink.     The  paralysis,  total  or  partial,  of  the 
lower  part  of  tlie  body  and  limbs  from  this  cause  is  very  com- 
mon with  both  sexes. 

Insanity  is  u  natural  result  of  intemperance,  and  it  is  ngrccA 
that  a  great  proportion  of  all  that  exists  is  produced  by  alco- 
hol. Directly  and  indirectly,  probably  at  least  one  half  of  the 
insanity  uf  the  civilized  worhl  is  traceable  to  its  use,  Dr* 
Hargrcaves  is  "strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  tbe 
intemperate  and  (so  caUcd)  temperate  use  of  alcohDlic  dciaks 
produce  more  insanity  than  all  else  combined,  excepting  hered* 
itary  predisposition,  and  hereditary  predisposition  is  often  ■ 
result  of  the  same  cause."  Lord  Sliaftsbury,  in  his  evidenc- 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Lunutics  in  1851>,  expr*-- 
the  opinion  that  f>0  per  cent,  of  the  cases  admitted  intu 
English  asylum  are  due  to  drink.     Dr,  Poole  fixes   the  i>n»- 
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portion  at  25  per  cent.  Dr.  Needham,  of  the  Now  York  Luna- 
tic A-syliim  for  both  sexes,  fixed  the  proportion  in  thiit  asylum 
at  16  per  cent, ;  of  men  alone  at  22  per  cent.  In  Fnince,  dur- 
ing the  war  with  Prussia,  the  effect  of  alccjhol  in  producing 
insiinity  was  remarkable.  Fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  cases  ad- 
mitted to  the  asylum  in  May,  1871,  were  from  that  cause  alone. 
Dr,  Herman  read  a  paper  before  the  St.  Petersburg  Medical 
Society  in  which  he  says  that  in  St.  Petersburg  "  brandy  shops 
have  increased  seven-fold  since  1859,  and  are  now  in  tlie  pro- 
portion of  one  to  every  293  persons.  In  the  budget  for  1866, 
the  brandy-tax  for  the  entire  empire  was  115,500,000  silver 
rubles.  The  government  and  individuals  made  attempts  to 
limit  the  use  of  brandy ;  but  they  have  hitherto  yielded  to  the 
resistance  of  the  masses,  and  the  danger  of  damaging  the  rev- 
enue. One  consequence  of  this  increased  consumption  of 
brandy  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  acute  cases  of  delirium 
tremens  admitted  into  the  St.  Petersburg  hospitals. 

"During  the  five  years,  1861-5,  there  were  treated,  in  five 
hospitalsj  3,241  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  2^721  males  and 
420  females ;  the  mortality  from  this  disease  in  the  different 
hospitals  was  from  7.73  to  16.62  per  cent.  After  tlie  trade  in 
liquors  was  thrown  open,  in  1863,  delirium  tremens  became 
double  in  some  hospitals,  and  in  others  three  and  fourfold." 

Of  286  persons  in  the  lunatic  asylum  of  Dublin  115  were 
known  to  have  been  intemperate,  and  alcohol  the  cause  of  their 
affliction. 

Of  patients  in  the  lunatic  asylum  of  Liverpool  257  of  495 
were  known  to  have  been  made  insane  by  drinking.  Boyle 
says  ardent  spirits  caused  one  third  of  the  cases  of  insanity  ho 
has  observed.  Dr.  Shepard,  in  a  letter  to  the  London  Times, 
that  35  or  40  per  cent,  of  insanity  results  directly  or  indirectly 
from  intoxicating  drinks. 

I  take  the  following  summary  from  Dr.  Hargreave,  p.  269; 
Alcohol  and  Science. 

After  quoting  from  the  reports  of  the  superintendents  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  Massacluisctta 
State  Hospital  at  Worcester,  and  the  Bloom ingdale  Asylum, 
New  York,  the  nine  principal  causes  of  insanity,  he  says 
tliat  :- 

More  than  9  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  of  insanity  in  those  three 
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institutions  is  directly  caused  bj  intemperatice*  To  merely  take 
into  considt^ration  the  cases  given  in  the  reports  as  being  thas 
caused  i  wc  si  I  all  not  am^e  at  anything  like  an  appmjdmate  esti- 
mate of  the  number;  for  the  friends  will  in  most  cases  sti-ive  to 
keep  out  of  sight,  if  poasiblc,  the  driDkiug  habits  of  the  subjects 
of  insanity .  Then  again  the  habits  of  an  individual  may  not  be 
what  is  geueraliy  called  intemi>erate,  yet  he  may  be  so  contioually 
under  the  influence  of  alcoholic  driuks  that  the  nervons  and  vilal 
forces  are  so  depressed  and  injured  that  some  very  slight  circum- 
stance, embraced  under  some  one  cf  the  other  causes  of  insanity, 
may  prcjduee  mental  aHenaiion^  and  the  causes  may  be  given  a« 
being  '^  ill-health,"  "■  loss  of  property,"  etc*,  etc,»  while  in  reaJity 
it  was  aleohoL 

The  loss  of  property,  and  other  reverses  of  foiiune,  are  often  the 
result  of  intemperance.  Hence  the  difflculty,  amounting  almost  to 
impossibility «  of  arriving  at  the  real  cause  of  insanity. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  surrounding  circnmstanoes 
attending  tlie  use  of  Intoxicating  drinks,  and  the  essential  nature  of 
alcohol,  it  will  be  safe  to  say  that  one  half  of  the  cases  ascribed  to 
ill-health,  or  16  per  cent.,  and  one  half  of  the  eases  of  domestic 
trouble,  or  .5  per  cent.,  are  directly  or  indirectly  chargeable  to  alco- 
holic drinks ;  then  the  cases  of  insanity  due  directly  or  indirectly 
to  intoxjcating  liquors  will  be  9  per  cent,  directly  from  intemper- 
ance;  16  per  cent,  from  ill-healtb,  and  domestic  tix>nble,  5  per 
cent,,  or  a  total  of  not  less  than  30  per  cent^  or  from  11,229  to 
U,389  insane  persons  in  the  United  States  whose  afflietions  are 
directly  or  indirectly  due  to  the  use  of  alcohoL 

This  is  evidently  no  exaggeration,  for  it  is  ranch  below  the  genial 
average  in  other  countries  under  similar  circumstances  of  race, 
habits,  etc. 

Close  observers  of  high  authority,  tix  the  proportion  of 
insane  in  the  United  States,  niado  so  by  the  direct  intluence 
of  Miiuor,  at  twenty  per  c^3^t,,  and  by  its  indirect  inSuence  at 
thirty-live  per  cent. — or  iifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  But 
the  conservative  and  reliable  tendency  of  Di\  Hargreare's  uni  nd 
is  well  known,  andbenca  hiscompihitions  of  statistical  am  tier 
upon  aleohQlir^m  justly  command  the  confidence  of  iDtelUgent 
men  almost  as  fully  as  the  work  of  official  authority* 

The  sins  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  are  visited  ujioti  the 
children,  and  those  who  will  impair  their  physical,  mental  and 
moral  constitution  by  contracting  and  practicing  anj^  vice  ia 
justice  to  those  who  ai-eyet  to  be  and  who  are  without  ugeney 
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n  procuring  their  own  existence*  should  bfl  restrained  from 
he  family  relation  by  law*  and  by  the  still  more  efUcient  pro- 
iibitjon  of  social  ostracism.  It  m  impossible  to  coucoive  of  a 
Qore  hideous  crime  than  that  w^hich  fiistens  upon  unborn  inao- 
ence  during  successive  geuemtions  the  pains  and  penaltieB  of 
utraged  natural  laws.  It  otTten  wouJd  be  a  mercy  to  tbo  belp- 
!ss  victim,  and  a  wise  regulaticui  for  the  general  good,  if  the 
hildreii  of  diseased  and  vicious  parentis  could  be  destroyed 
nder  careful  regulations  of  the  State.  But  our  ideas  of  the 
^nctity  of  human  life,  even  before  it  is  conpled  with  intelH- 
ence  and  responsibility,  will  not  permit  the  practice  of  ihh 
acient  heathen  mercy — I  had  almost  said  virtue — but  which, 
ith  our  knowledge  of  remedy  by  the  observance  of  natural 
LW9,  would  be  a  crime.  It  becomes  a  crime  on  the  pait  of 
icicty,  which  has  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  to  protect 
le  children  who  are  to  be  the  State »  to  permit  the  iudiscrim- 
late  tnultiplication  of  a  progeny  which,  by  the  immutalile 
ws  of  Gi>d,  now  thoroughly  revealed  in  observation  and  his- 
iry,  and  so  made  a  part  of  the  common  knowledge  of  alU 
Uat  inherit  disease,  insanity,  idiocy,  pain  and  wicked  tend- 
icy.  The  truth  and  propriety  of  tbem  propositions  will 
.rdly  be  questioned.  Yet  the  general  disregard  of  them  in 
ecticso  is  conspicuous.  It  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
ry  fact  of  that  generality. 

ATcoholism,  that  it  might  want  no  feature  of  hurtful  power, 
iDsmits  its  every  curse  to  posterity,  and  we  find  the  world 
1  of  helpless  sufierers  of  pain,  and  criminals  ravaging  society 
m  the  irresistible  force  of  hereditary  taint.  Look  at  Jesse 
aioray — one  of  many.  Here  is  the  most  horrible  part  of 
whole  infernal  business.  The  liquor  trade  would  he  com- 
atively  a  ])ious  work,  or  at  least  an  innocent  recreation,  if 
rare^  done  when  the  voluntary  victim  is  dead  and — perhaps 
ae  than  dead.  But  it  strikes  through  the  parent  into  tlie 
d,  and  trausraits  virus  instead  of  life.  If  prohibition  of 
traflSc  were  made  absolute  to-day,  and  strictly  enforced, 
auhi  be  centuries  before  the  human  race  could  tlirow  out 
off  the  efiects  of  these  generations  of  vileness  which  now 
upon  us  with  all  their  cumulative  tbrce. 
ristotle  tells  us  that  a  drunken  woman  brings  forth  child* 
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ren  like  herself,  and  we  know  that  the  Greeks  forbade  the  use 
of  wine  to  women. 

Plutarch  .says  that ''one  drunkard  hegeta  another/' and  it 
has  become  a  proverb  that  *'  like  begets  like/'  Intel ligeat  stock 
breeders  would  know  what  to  do  with  drunken  animak  if  there 
were  auimals  &o  degraded  as  to  be  drunken — and  they  were 
liable  to  perpetimte  their  kind. 

M,  Morel,  a  distinguished  French  writer,  giires  the  hist^jr 
of  four  generations   of  a   family  ;     First    Generation — The 
father  was  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  was  killed  in  a  public- 
house   brawL     Second    Generation — The   son   inherited  hi^ 
flither's  habits  J  which  gave  rise  to  attacks  of  mania,  temii  Dat- 
ing in  paralysis  and  death.     Third  Generation — The  grand' 
son  was  strictly  sober,  but  was  full  of  hypochondriacal  and 
imaginary  fear  of  persecutions >  etc*,  and  had  homicidal  tt^ud- 
encies*     Fourth   Gene  rat  ion-^The  fourth  in  descent  liad  very 
limited  intelligence,  and  an  att^ick  of  madness  when  sixteen 
years  old,  terminating  in  stupidity,  nearly  amounting  to  idiocy- 
Here  we  perceive  the  persistence  of  the  taint,  in  fact  that  not 
even  a  generation  of  absolute  sobriety  will  avert   the  fatal 
issue. 

And  the  same  writer  elsewhere  says  that  he  never  saw  the 
patient  cured  of  his  propensity  whose  tendencies  to  drink 
were  given  to  him  by  his  parents*  The  following  is  upon 
good  authority  :  *'  The  wife  of  an  amiable  clergyman  of  S  » 
in  Staffordshire  J  England,  was  so  addicted  to  di*unkenci«^ 
that  she  had  frequently  to  he  carried  to  bed*  Every  effort  of 
her  distressed  husband  failed  to  reclaim  her ;  till  at  last  pny 
mature  death  cut  short  her  career.  She  was  the  mother  of 
three  idiotie  children/' 

Dr*  Elam  says  that  all  the  passions  appear  to  be  distinct^ 
ly  hereditary^ — anger,  fear,  jealousy »  libertinage,  g1uttoii>% 

drankenness especially  if  both   parent3  are  alitEel 

afiected  .  .  ,  .  .  by  direct  constitutional  inheritance,      I>r* 
Howe  reported  to  the  legislature  of  Massaehusett-s    that   ihoj 
hidrits  of  the  parenta  of  300  idiots  had  been  learned,     Onft 
hundred  and  forty-five  of  them  were  known  to  be  the  childrtii 
of  habitual  dninkards  ;  and  he  estimates  that  three  fouii^hs  litl 
the  idiots  are  the  children  of  intemperate  parents,     I>r.  F.  BJ 
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Dr,  F.  E.  Anstie  says :  "Where  drinking  has  beea  strong 
in  both  parents  I  think  it  is  a  physical  certainty  that  it  will 
be  traced  in  the  children*" 

The  following  is  upon   good  authority :  "The  wife  of  an 

antiable  clergyman  of  S ,  in  Staffordshire,  England,  was 

80  addicted  to  di'unkenness  that  she  had  frequently  to  be 
carried  to  bod.  Every  effort  of  her  distressed  husband  fulled 
to  reclaim  hei" ;  till  at  last  premature  death  cut  short  her 
career.     She  was  the  mother  of  three  icliotic  children," 

The  world  h  full  of  the  proof.  Every  mind  recalls  its 
own  well-remembered  instances* 

It  is  painful  to  dwell  upon  tbii?!,  to  me,  most  sorrowful 
asj>ect  of  the  liquor  crime.  Intemperance  transmits  itself 
with  the  inexorable  certainty  of  gravitation,  and  it  is  only 
by  fortunate  surroundings  or  strong  elements  of  resititance 
implanted  in  his  nature  from  other  sources,  that  the  child  or 
even  the  great-grandchild  can  escape  its  baneful  power. 

Can  we  be  human  and  resist  this  mute  appeal  from  the 
tinbom — the  wailing  voices,  the  upturned,  tearful  faces ,  and 
the  cold  white  dead  of  childhood  yet  to  be? 
7 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

ALCX)HOL   AND   LENGTH   OF   LIFE, 

Investigations  of  the  Subject  by  Life  Insiirance  and  Provident  Arsocisf 
tions  —  Human  Life  as  a  Businesa  Commodity  —  Experience  of  tlie 
Great  English  Institutions — yiiptnior  Showing  made  by  their  Temper* 
ance  Sections — Cases  where  thp  Premiums  are  Keduced  Ten  per  ueat. 
for  Total  Abstainers — Striking  Com p tins ons  shi>wn  by  Diagiums^Ex* 
perience  of  the  Sons  of  Teniporience — Murtality  among  Beer  Sellers 
— Testimony  of  Leading  Insurance  Expeits— Letter  from  Chief  Medi- 
cal Examiner  Lambert  of  the  Equit;ible. 

THE  medical  profession  h  charged  by  every  principle  of 
honor  and  duty  to  know  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon 
human  life  and  health ;  we  have,  therefore,  very  largely  drawn 
upon  its  facts  and  best  intelligence  already,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  hereafter,  not  only  in  this  work,  but  so  long  as 
alcohol  is  an  agent  in  human  affairs-  Alcohol  in  the  form  of 
beverages  will  die  when  the  medical  profession  is  ready  to 
kill  it.     I  fear  not  till  then. 

But  in  this  chapter  I  w  ish  to  collate  facts  from  tlie  experi- 
ence and  observation  of  institutions  whicli  deal  with  human  life 
as  a  business  commodity,  and  whose  prosperity  depends 
upon  their  practical  and  certain  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
which  promote  or  destroy  it* 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  men  endeavor  to  be  sure 
of  their  ground  before  they  jint  their  money  into  it,  and  the 
knowledge  upon  which  great  in^titations  act  suecessfully 
during  long  periods  of  tiiiie,  in  that  sharp  competition  which 
destroys  fallacy  and  all  nu  n  and  or^^anizations  of  men  who  da 
not  build  upon  the  everliistinfr  rock  of  business  truths  is 
entitled  to  the  profoundest  respect. 

Life  insurance  and  provident  institutions  have  investigated 
the  alcohol  question,  not  frtmi  the  stiind-point  of  sentimeiit*!- 
ism,  but  of  cash  earnings  and  stock  dividends,  and  \n  their 
researches  and  observations  have  employed  the  highest  pro- 
fessional intelligence  and  business  accuracy.  Their  w^orkhas 
accumulated  for  generations,  and  everything  learned  has  beeo 
utilized  as  so  much  increased  capital  for  further  investigation^ 
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nntil  now  tbese  organizations  regulate  their  action  in  dealing 
with  jtidividual  men  as  much  with  reference  to  their  drinking 
habits  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  tendency  to  mortal 
disease.  Let  us  note  some  of  the  facts  which  have  been 
developed  by  their  experience  and  which  are  now  tlie  basis 
of  their  daily  action  in  allliirs* 

The  United  Kingdom  Temperance  and  General  Provident 
Institution  of  London,  England,  on  the  mutual  system,  was 
founded  in  the  year  1840.  It  was  composed  of  total  abstainers 
from  intoxicating  drinks  until  1847,  but  in  that  year  non- 
abstainers  were  admitted  to  policies  for  the  term  of  life. 

The  institution  began  in  the  year  1855  to  declare  bonuses  to 
ita  policy  holders — dividing  the  surplus  of  the  two  sections 
among  the  respective  classes  of  abstainers  and  non-abstainers. 
The  premiums  in  each  section  are  the  same,  and  hence  the 
amount  of  these  distributions  would  fairly  indicate  the  health 
and  life  condition  of  the  members  as  affected  by  the  use  of  alco- 
hol. It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Comparison 
would  not  be  between  abstainers  and  the  average  of  the  com- 
munity, for  the  non-abstainers  are  always  selected  aubjecta 
from  whom  are  excluded  all  who  have  not  good  reason  to 
expect  long  life,  and  the  habitual  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
to  even  slight  excess  would  be  cause  of  rejection*  In  such 
comparison  large  numbers  show  to  best  advantage ,  because 
the  more  frequent  the  admission  of  fresh  members  the  less  the 
relative  apparent  mortality.  This  will  appear  from  the  fact 
that  if  no  new  members  were  admitted  from  year  to  year  the 
percentage  of  death  must  constantly  increase  until  the  last 
member  dies,  whose  single  death  would  be  100  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  and  would  extinguish  the  institution.  In  the  G. 
T,  and  P.  Institution  the  nou-4ibstainers  have  for  many  years 
outnumbered  the  abstainers  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two. 

There  have  been  five  bonuses  declared  during  the  period 
from  1850  to  187*3,  inclusive. 

PERCENTAGE   BONUSES   ON  PEEMItJMS   PAIB* 
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Again^  the  expectaoey  of  life  at  any  gireii  age  is  the  \mk 
of  the  premium  paid,  aud  it  i^  fixed  at  a  mte  which  h  sore  to 
tTOver  all  probiible  loss  fronj  even  exceptionable  visitaliotis  of 
mortalitj.  The  cooi^uetice  h  the  aceumuktion  which  b  &^ 
tributed  as  above,  and  it  mast  result »  of  course t  that,  as  tka 
tiuiount  of  boQu$  paid  to  the  abstaiuers  id  llie  lai^r,  tliat  there 
i&  a  sttialkr  perceotagc  of  death  rate  amoug  theiii  than  amoog 
the  other  section.  The  expected  and  actual  deatiis  in  each 
section  are  shown  year  by  year,  \n  the  records  of  the  oamfmy 
from  1866  to  1882  inclusive,  and  it  nppears  that  in  eirerj'  year 
dariog  the  entire  period  the  survivals  above  expectancy  were 
greater  among  tlie  abstainers  than  among  tlie  noD^betaioen 
by  a  large  per  cent. 

Omitting  the  single  years,  the  result  in  groups  of  fire  yeai^ 
13  given  below : 
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to 
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1871 1 

1871  I 
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.  723 
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to     ^ 

l^Oft 

13S0 

1875. 

1875  j 

18701 

It^Jil 

tf* 

[  im 

6S1 

in     ^ 

I48i> 

J4tW1 

im^ 
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1881 

1881  ) 
and  - 

IH82J 

iind 

41» 

2S8 

(h; 

5BG 

1882  J 

2&14 

1831 

4428 

4:434* 

Thus  the  survivals  above  expectancy  in  the  TempcraoDe  Sec- 
tion from  1866  to  1882— 17  years— was  783»  or  29.5  per  cent- 
of  the  total  of  expectancy,  while  in  the  General  Section,  It 
made  up  of  persons  of  good  habits  and  exceptit^nul  vigoft 
survivals  were  but  69,  or  1-5  per  cent.     If  the  mem  bet 
of  the  General  Section  had  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  T« 
Iterance  Section,  the  survivals  in  the  General  Section  wo- 
have  been  46,  or  two  thirds  of  69,  which  is  one  seventeenlli 
survivals  in  the  Temperance  Section. 

Rev.  Dawson  Burns,  commenting  on  these  facts  in  hi:^  val- 
uable compilation,  "The  Vital  Statistics  of  Total  Abstinence^ 
says:  "If  in  a  comparison  with  selected  lives  of  adulta  the 
Temperance  Section  showed  a  superiority  of  28  per    cent.* 
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{29|  —  1J<)  "it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that — taking  tbe 
whole  popuIatioQ  and  remembering  how  large  a  portion  of 
adult  and  infant  life  in  sacrificed  to  intemperance  and  its  offect^, 
an  equal  saving  of  life  would  result  from  tlie  universal  adoption 
of  total  abstinence*  iTow  the  popufatfon  of  tfie  United  King- 
doni  was  estimated  in  the  middle  of  1882  to  be  35,250,000; 
and  the  deaths  in  1882  were  678,48ti  (England,  516,783; 
Scotland,  72,9G6  ;  Ireland,  88,737)  ;  and  on  an  estimate  of  2H 
per  cent,  we  have  189,980  lives  sacrificed,  in  one  form  or 
other,  to  alcohol,  that  might  have  been  saved  in  one  single 
year  by  universal  total  abs^tinence*  This  number  far  exceeds 
the  estimate  of  40,000  persons  directly  slain  each  year  by 
drink,  and  80^000  others  sacriticed  by  privations,  neglect, 
accidents,  etc.,  a  total  of  120,000;  but  it  laUs  shoii  of  Dr. 
Richardson's  estimate  of  the  hygienic  I'csult^  of  a  atate  of  per- 
fect abstention  from  intoxicating  liquors." 

The  Briton  Life  Associatiou  insures  total  abstainers  at  a 
reduction  of  ten  per  cent-  of  the  regular  premiums,  and  the 
Emperor  Life  Assurance  Society  at  a  considerable  reduetionp 
In  the  Sceptre  Life  Association,  according  to  a  printeti  docu- 
ment, the  deaths  in  the  General  Section,  during  the  seven  years 
ending  December  31st,  1882,  were  335  out  of  438  expected, 
or  24  per  cent,  below  expectancy^  and  in  the  Temperance  Sec- 
tion, 73  out  of  1G5  expected,  or  5G  per  cent,  below  expectancy* 
Tho  Secretary  writes,  Oct.  22,  1883:  "For  eighteen  years^ 
ending  31st  of  December  last,  we  expected  270  claims  in  the 
Temperance  Section,  l>ut  had  116  only.     Of  our  new  insured 
over  40  per  cent,  are  total  abstainers.     Dr.  Burns  adds  :  "The 
saving  of  life  has  been  at  tho  rate  of  57  per  cent.     In  the  Vic- 
toria Mutual  Assurance  Society,  up  to  a  certain  time,  the 
claims  against  the  premiums  in  the  Temperance  Section  had 
absorT»cd  20.3  per  cent,  as  compared  with 33.2  per  cent,  in  the 
General  Section,  all  other  conditions  of  comparison  being  sub- 
stantially the  same. 

The  twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Whittington  Life 
Assu  rfmce  Company*  September,  1881,  mentions  the  favorable 
rate  of  mortality  in  tbe  Temperance  Section,  and  the  same  in 
^e  report  of  the  following  year* 

Tho     Independent  Order   of  Rcchabites,    of  Manchester, 
^^jglaod,  was  formed  in  1835,     Dr.  Thornley  read  a  paper  at 
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Bolton,  November  9th,  1882,  in  which  he  compares  the  health 
and  death  rate  of  this  model  order  of  ahstjiiners  with  the  same 
in  the  IndependeDt  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  who  as  a  cliissara 
certainly  tar  above  the  average  of  the  eomnninrty  in  regard 
to  good  hal)its  and  comfortable  snrroiindingi^i*  '■  In  Blackbiirfi, 
Bolton  and  Manchester  are  3400  Rechabites ;  their  deaths 
ui  1876  wei?e  46—13.5  per  1000.  In  the  Bolton  District  of 
Rechabites  that  year  the  death  rate  wa&  1L2  per  1000*  In 
Blackburn  there  are  3500  Odd  Fellows,  and  m  187G  they  had 
7t>deaths,  2L42per  1000.'' 

In  sickness  the  Rechabites  have  16.2  per  cent,  while  the 
Odd  Fellows  had  20.53  per  cent.  The  average  duration  of 
mckness  of  the  Recltabites  was  five  weeks,  two  days  and 
twentyHDne  hours  ;  of  the  Odd  Fellows  eight  weeks,  ive  tkya 
and  eight  hours.  Of  every  100  Rechabites  16  were  sick  ;  of  the 
Odd  Fellows  20  were  sick.  In  the  Bolton  District  for  ten  years 
the  death  rate  among  the  Rechabites  was  13  per  lOOQ,  while 
that  of  the  Odd  Fellows  in  the  Blackburn  district  was  19  \mf 
1000*  Deaths  during  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever,  Rochabite^ 
18  per  1000,  that  of  Odd  Fellows  31  per  1000  in  the  same 
district — OverDarwen.  But  at  the  same  time  in  the  ssime 
district  tlie  publicans,  liquor  dealers,  came  totlie  front  with  a 
grim  prominence  of  mortality  at  the  rate  of  150  per  1000 — 
eight  publicans  to  one  Eeehabite. 

The  Sanilarif  Iteview^  after  a  long  and  careful  comparison 
of  vital  statistics  concerning  the  Rechabites  and  Odd  Fellows, 
concludes  thus :  "  Should  the  Rechabites  at  any  future  lime 
muster  half  a  million,  the  annual  saving  of  life,  were  the  sime 
low  mortality  to  continue,  would  exceed  2500  lives."  Thiii  is 
in  comparison  with  the  Odd  Fellows— one  of  the  best-tnaciag^d 
and  the  largest  non-abstinent  friendly  societies  in  the  world. 

Comparison  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  with  other  friendly 
societies  of  non-abstiiiners  show  similar  results.  The  L#otidon 
Temperance  Hospital  has  been  in  operaticm  from  October  6, 
Wl^,  up  to  April  30,  1883,  9.5  years.  Alcohol  Is  absolutely 
excluded-  The  average  rate  of  mortality  was  4.5  per  cent. 
The  number  of  in-patients  was  1765,  of  out-paiienCs 
12,883,  The  percentage  of  mortalitj^  is  of  the  in-pHlteois* 
In  the  Manchester  Royal  Inrirmary  and  Chcaille  and 
Monsall   Infirmary   in  ten   years,  50,670,    in-patients    wen* 
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treated  from  1873  to  1882,  and  the  mortality  was  8,T  of  the 
Tvbole  number.  During  this  period  the  managers  seem  to 
have  been  gradually  tending  to  the  disuse  of  iilcohol  m  a 
remedy  and  with  a  dticreasiug  mortality  as  the  result* 

Dn  Harden ves  gives  it  as  his  deliberate  opinion — con- 
isidering  besides  the  sickness  and  death  of  adults,  the  thous- 
ands who  die  in  infancy  and  childhood  by  neglect,  imperfect 
ntmriishment,  deprivations,  etc,,  resulting  from  the  use  of 
strong  drinks — that  one  half  of  all  the  sickness  and  premature 
death  in  the  civilized  world  is  directly  or  indirectly  produced 
by  the  use  of  alohoiic  drinks. 

Nielsen's  statistics  show  that  the  mortality  of  the  intemperate 
from  21  to  30  years  is  five  timea  that  of  the  tcmpei'ate  ;  from 
30  to  40 J  four  times* 

Beer  drinkers  live  an  average  of  21  •?  years  after  contracting 
the  habit  j  spirit  drinkers,  1G.7  years  ;  those  who  drink  both* 
16*1  years.  Dr.  Carpenter  says  the  average  yearly  rate  of 
mortality  for  the  whole  population  of  England  is  13  per  1000 ; 
those  insured  in  life  insurance  companies*  11  per  1000;  in 
**  Friendly  Societies''  10  per  1000;  in  the  Kechabites^  who 
are  total  abstainers,  7,5  per  1000, 

Four  of  the  best  Life  Insurance  Companies  make  the  follow- 
ing showing  as  compared  with  the  Temperance  Provident 
Institution  during  the  sumc  period : 

Life  Co,  A  Issued     f44  policiei,  had  14  deaths »  equal  to  15  per  1,000 
B      **      1,907        **  27      **  *'  14 

C      **  8:t8        "  11       **  *"  13 

D      **       2,470        "  m      **  **         2::^ 

T,  R  1.         **       l,bm        **  12      '*  **  7i 

Tims  it  h  seen  that  total  a1>strnence  reduces  the  death  rate 
one  half  and  more  below  that  of  persons  of  good  health  who 
are  not  total  abstiiiners. 

Nielson  says  that  a  temperate  person  at  the  age  of  20  has 
the  life  expectancy  of  44  years  i  at  30  years  of  age,  36  years  ; 
at  40,  28  yeans ;  at  50,  22  yeai*s ;  at  GO,  14  years.  The 
intemperate  person  at  20  has  an  expectancy  of  15  years — 
one  third  that  of  the  abstainer;  at  30,  13  years;  at  40,  11 
years ;  at  50,  10  years ;  and  at  60,  9  years.  Tlie  average 
duration  of  life  after  commencing  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks 
15,  among  mechanics  and  laborers,  18  years ;  store-keepers 
aod  gentlemen  15  years ;  and  among  females  14  years. 
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Among  innkeepers  and  publicans  i\m  death  rate  per  liWO 
is  J  according  to  M\\  Nielson,  2b  yearly,  while  of  the  goneml 
population  it  i^  16*2,  and  as  we  have  aeen,  among  Reehubfe!* 
and  total  abstainers,  it  ia  7.5. 

When  a  policy  holder  inquired  of  Mr.  Hardy,  the  actuaiy, 
why  tho  bonuQ  is  so  large  in  the  Tempei'ance  Section  sa 
compared  with  die  General  Section,  he  replied:  '*The 
Bonus  is  a  matter  of  fact.  I  cannot  help  people  dying* 
Those  who  don*t  drink  don*t  die  so  fast.'* 

Dr.  Willard  Parker,  so  long  at  the  head  of  the  medical  prtK 
feasion  and  so  geneiully  known  by  the  American  peoide,  who 
loved  him  while  living,  and  who  now  holds  his  viilues,  nhili- 
ties  and  eminent  services  in  sacred  memory,  said  in  a  public 
address,  *'  That  33|  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  in  New  York 
city  were  occasioned  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  use  of  alco- 
holic drinks."  Dr.  Frank  aays  that  no  more  fatal  gift  than  the 
art  of  distillation  "  was  ever  presented  either  by  men  or  deviU." 

77ie  Insurance  Guide  of  England,  as  cited  by  Dr.  Httr* 
greaves,  con tjiins  the  following:  *'The  mortality  of  the  mm 
and  beer  shoji-keepers  is  in  excess  of  the  mortality  of  all  other 
classes*      Thus,  for  instance,  during  the  yeai'  at  a  given  ag®; 
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1000  fanners 
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tt 
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weavers 
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blacksmiths 
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bakei^ 
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Imtchers 

»l 
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**         **         '*       inn  and  beer  shop-keepers  28 

The  general  mortality  at  the  same  age  among  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  England  being  18  per  1000/*  It  should  aUo  l>o 
remembered  that  most  of  these  men  of  all  occupations  are 
drinkers  themselves ;  but,  as  it  is,  more  than  two  of  the  liquors 
sellers  die  to  one  farmer,  and  nearly  two  of  several  iilber 
occupations  as,  cornpared  with  total  abstainers*  Recalling 
the  small  mortality  of  Rechabites  per  thousand  (7-5)  it  would 
appear  to  be  certain  that  the  mortality  of  the  liquor  seller  a* 
compared  with  the  total  abstainer  would  be  at  least  three  tlmm  i 
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as  great.  But  for  the  presence  of  alcohol  all  these  adults  are 
engaged  in  healthy  occupations,  and  the  high  rat<3S  of  mortality 
aiiiong  them  are  probably  due  to  that  cause- 

The  following  diagram  is  prepared  by  Eev,  William 
Burgess,  of  Canada^  who  has  recently  published  an  impor- 
tant work,  "Laml,  Labor  and  Liquor/'  troxa  the  Report 
of  the  Regjiater  Geneinl  of  England  for  l^^^SO,  1881  and 
1882*  \\Tier€  1000  represents  the  deaths  among  all  males, 
1361  represents  the  deaths  among  brewers,  and  1521  deaths 
rniong  saloon-keepers  I  beer-dealers,  etc,^ 
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I  call  special  attention  to  this  striking  diagram 
an  inipoi'tant  article  in  the  Ilomiolecfic  lieview. 
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By  the  Pennsylvania  iDsurance  Keport  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1874,  it  appears  that  during  the  preceding  year 
the  deaths  were ; 

Western  Masonic,  R.  A. ♦  14  per  1000. 

Odd  Fellows * 6  ^' 

United  Bretliien  (  M, )  *  - - 8  *  * 

Temperance  Mutuiil  Benefit  (^  a  a.        ^^ 

Association  of  Penosylvania,  J    ' ' '  * 

In  all  these  societjes  there  are  many  total  abstainers,  so  that 
L  just  comparison  would  he  much  more  in  favor  of  total 
ibstinenco  tlian  even  the  ahdvo  indicates- 

This  table  is  prepared  by  Dr.  Edward  Jands^  a  distinguished 
American  statistician. 


Ages  of  E>crsoiia. 


%t0  30  years.. 
)  to  ;!0  yewrs  -  - 
y  to  to  years** 
>  to  50  years . . 

^  to  90  vears . . 


tie^ths  iu  IOO«OdO. 


Intern  per-      Templ- 
ate, n^VB. 


1,342 

4,953 
4,030 

50,174 


730 
974 

i;no 

1,452 

33,200 


^miiamtlTe  nitc  of  iteaiha  Iti  equAl  numbers  of  Inti^mpe. 
mx«  and  temperate  persona  of  nn  imes  Uin  same  yeiM-..*... 


Compuratlfe  roteuf 
MorUillty. 


iQtemf)?-      ^. 


Ig 

51 
42 
41 
20 
13 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


10 


It  ^'ill  be  observed  here  that  the  table  is  not  a  coniparieoQ 
'  abstainers,  but  of  those  who  are  not  intemperate  witli  those 
ho  are.  Yet  tliree  times  as  large  a  proportion  of  tlie  latter 
e  as  of  the  fonner,  in  the  same  year,  out  of  a  given  100,000. 
The  practice  and  the  testimony  of  all  the  great  life  insurance 
tiipaiiieb  of  our  own  country — and  they  are  by  far  the  best  in 
J  ¥%*  or  Id— is  to  the  same  effeut  as  that  wljicli  has  been  eitetl  from 
i«^1i£$h  sources »  These  companies,  in  order  to  do  business 
o^ely ,  are  obltged  to  insure  non-absfainers,  beeanse,  unfortu- 
tely ,  the  totally  abstinent  are  not  the  many  but  the  few,  und 
tre  js  among  the  managers  of  these  companies  considerable 
laervatisni,  not  to  say  sensitiveness,  on  the  subject,  partly, 
uuy  be,  on  account  of  a  predilection  for  the  article  v^hich 
y  uro  liable  to  have  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
ojty ^the  same  that  we  find  with  the  medical  profession- 
more  particularly  from  a  disinclination  to  condemn  the 
its  of  society^  always  an  unpalatable  thing  to  do,  since  one 
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thereby  not  only  reflects  upon  his  aBsaciates,  but  often  iUW 
more  severely  upon  himself, 

I  have  personally  made  in4iuiry  of  the  officers  of  t^^vtrra!  of 
the  leading  life  iiifiiunince  companies  of  thij?*  country,  howcYer, 
and  tind  universal  agreement  to  the  disastrous  eflect  of  liquorii 
upon  life  when  u^ed  iif?  a  beverage,  I  also  find  a  disiaclina- 
tion  to  contribute  atiytbing  to  the  growing  restiveoesa  of  total 
abstainers  with  tbe  heavy  and  unjust  burdens  so  long  impa*^^ 
upon  them  in  tbeir  class! iication  wnth  drinking,  and  ol^cn 
drunken  policy  holders,  in  consequence  of  which  their  good 
habits  are  made  to  pay  the  death  losses  of  those  who  never 
should  bav^e  been  insured  at  all,  and  never  could  be  wttbout 
ruin  to  the  companies,  but  for  the  long-paying  lives  of  the 
totally  abBtinent, 

There  is  a  groat  deal  of  humbug  in  this  world,  and  more  ur 
less  of  it  is  found  out  after  a  while,  I  believe  that  but  for  tiitJ 
drinking  of  policy  holders^  of  life  insurance  Jii  this  country 
the  business  could  be  as  profitably  done  as  it  now  is  for  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  premiums  now  paid ;  and  if  life  insurance  inaJi* 
agcri!  fully  improved  the  great  opportunity  given  Ihem  to 
influence  the  people  they  could  contribute  more  than  any  other 
class  of  men,  except  the  medical  profession,  to  the  erudtcatic^n 
of  this  teiTible  evib 

These  tremendous  companies^  now  among  the  most  colo^^l 
monetary  forces  of  the  country,  have  it  in  their  power  to  confer 
benefits  commensurate  with  those  they  receive  from  the  public 
by  striking  both  with  precept  and  with  business  weupous  ftt 
the  baleful  drinking  habits  of  those  whom  they  insure.  More 
and  more  they  are  doing  this,  and  I  believe  that  the  TeiupcT- 
ance  Eefi>rm  will  soon  count  these  great  companies  among 
their  strongest  allies.  If  not,  the  present  companies  will  fol 
their  best  risks  quitting  them  for  new  organ i;5ationa,  which  wiH 
act  not  alone  for  pecuniary  success  by  dealing  with  human 
vitality  as  purely  a  business  commodity,  but  will  infiexihly 
demand  absolute  sobriety  in  all  who  are  insured,  or  tli^ 
drinkers  be  classified  by  themselves  so  that  they  can  pay  to 
their  own  excesses.  It  is  unjust  to  the  virtuous  nnd  lefl** 
perate  that  they  be  obliged  to  buy  life  insunmce  for  the 
detective  classes  any  longer. 

Aj3  indicating  the  awiUcened  attention  of  leading  life  instil 
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y.  iV,  Stearns, 

Naiionai  Temperante  Society. 
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nee  men  to  this  subject^  I  insert  the  following  communicationa 
Tttwn  out  by  the  Voice,  the  able  aad  indetatiga,ble  organ  of 
be  Prohibitory  party .  The^c  tvommunications  were  published 
ithe  first  and  fourth  nuaiber^s  of  that  paper,  the  last  being 
jtsuod  Oct-  16,  1884,  and  they  constitute  one  of  the  many 
reat  services  of  that  journal  in  arousing  the  public  mind  to 
lio  vast  importance  of  the  cause  of  temperance, 

TESTlfttOKV  OF   LIFE   ASSURANCE   OFFICEliS. 

Col.  Greene,  tiie  President  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life 
Qsurance  Co. ,  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  companies  in  the 
juntry,  has  put  himaelf  on  record  thus: 

It  has  been  my  duty  to  send  tbe  records  of,  and  to  make  iuqoiry 
to,  the  laBt  illness  and  death  of  many  thousand  persons  of  all 
asses  ib  all  parts  of  the  coon  try.     Two  great  features  are  shown 

these  records :  the  value  of  a  man's  Inheritance  of  vitality ,  and 
e  modifying  force  of  habits  of  living  upon  that  \4taUty.  Every 
an  Is  born  with  an  amount  of  vital  force  that  ought,  accidents 
►art  and  humanely  speaking,  to  carry  bim  a  specific  distance  on 
e  scale  of  years,  and  each  mau's  inheritance  can,  on  the  average » 

fairly  cletermmed.  Among  the  pei-sons  selected  with  care  for 
ysical  soiiodness  and  sobriety,  and  who  are,  as  a  rule,  respcct- 
le  and  useful  memhers  of  society,  the  death-rate  is  more  profoundly 
eeted  by  the  use  of  Id  to  xi  eating  drinks  than  from  any  other  one 
ise,    apart  from  hereditary , 

The  testimony  of  the  same  expeil  authority,  ns  to  beer,  is 
aally  emphatic: 

'  protest  against  the  notion  so  prevalent  and  so  iuduslriously  urged 
t  beer  is  harmless,  und  a  desirable  substitute  for  the  more  concen- 
ed  liquors.  What  beer  may  be  and  what  it  may  do  iu  other  eoun- 
»  and  climates^  1  do  not  know  from  observation.  That  in  this 
ilry  Orud  climate  its  use  is  an  evil  only  less  thau  the  use  of  whisky, 
ses  on  the  whole,  and  that  its  effect  is  oaly  longer  delayed,  not 
nmed lately  and  obviously  bad,  its  incidents  not  so  repulsive,  but 
ractive  in  the  end^  I  have  seen  abundant  proof.  In  one  of  our 
ist  cities,  contaifiing  a  great  population  of  beer  drinkers,  I  had 
sion  to  note  the  deaths  among  a  large  group  of  persons  whose 
Is,  in  their  own  eyes  and  in  those  of  their  friends  and  physicians, 

temperate ;  but  they  were  habitual  users  of  beer*  When  the 
•vaiion  began,  they  were,  upon  the  average,  aometbiDg  under 
Ics    aAge?  and  they  were,  of  course,  selected  lives*     For  two  or 

y0&r&  there  was  nothing  very  remarkable  to  be  noted  among  this 
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grocju  Preserihr  de&i^i  l<eraa  to  smke  it ;  and,  ontfl  it  had  dwbdleil 
to  a  traciacc  of  iis  oriirliiil  jrc.p>n5o:;5,  ihe  monalitj  in  it  was  astound- 
ini:  in  exicz^i,  ai}  J  siiH  n>.>n?  retaark*bk  in  the  manifest  identity  of 
caisse  aiid  a»3e,  Thcrt  was  do  misciikiiig  it ;  the  history  was  almost 
c:variab> ;  rvc-as:,  appazv::.!  bea:ih,  full  mascles.  a  fair  outside,  in- 
OBa<ir:5r  weight,  Scrii  i]b4^e» ;  iLea  a  touch  of  cold,  or  a  sniff  of 
malaria,  aiid  iiissjiLi^T  500*  *mie  diiease,  with  almost  invariably 
trpbc^id  5Tmp:o«Tafs  was  is  Tx^eui  anion,  and  ten  davs  or  less  ended 
it,  li  WA5  as  if  lie  5j>5csi  had  be^s  kept  fair  outside  while  within  it 
was  ejuen  to  a  sbell :  az^d  ax  t^  £rsJ  tooch  of  disease  there  was  utter 
co'I^psk^ :  ererr  tber  was  poisk>Ded  az:d  weak.  And  this,  in  its  nuun 
feanires^  rarvi-^,  of  couts*^  in  derree,  has  been  mj  observation  of 
b«T  drinkii:^  eTervwbere,  It  is  pecuiiarij  deceptive  at  first;  it  is 
tih>T»a^b]T  dcssrartiTe  ai  the  last- 

Col.  GreoneVoxperioDoe,  as  given  above,  in  reference  to 
Wer  as  woll  as  aicx^hv^,  was  fjlly  indorsed  by  that  of  vm 
presidents  of  our  loadiiiiT  insurance  comj^anies  in  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Tlf  1:  i>,  ai>d  published  in  Oetober,  1884.  James 
AV.  Alexander,  Victvpr^sident  of  the  Eqnitable  Life,  wrote 
DeeemlK^r  5,  1S>4 : 

How  ofiea  whai  eT\?a  we  d^si^Tia:e  as  moderate  drinking  erpaa^ 
inio  inink>dera:e  drinking,  and  caa^vs  eariv  death,  is  hardlj  realised 
by  those  who  do  xk«  have  the  evide:i«  broo^  under  their  eyes  M 
we  do. 

Dr.  Walter  R.  Gillene.  Medical  Director  of  the  Matoal 
Life,  wrv^te  January  3,  lc>S5  : 

Wi:h  all  oar  car>t  ai:d  inresti^tions,  the  [Mutual]  Company  i« 
called  upon  yearlv  to  jxat  Kvc^es  due  bo;h  directly  and  indiptctly  to  thft 
use  of  aluvboK  which,  could  the  figures  be  accurately  ascertained, 
would  be  apy»allirg. 

From  Thomas  W.  Russell,  Prt^ident  Connecticut  General 
Life  Insurance  Co. : 

I  hare  IK)  doubt  the  results  are  eorrwilj  stated  br  CoL  Greene. 

Pneunionia,  t>-phoid  fever,  im^ammanoa  of  the  braia,  of  the  bowels, 
e:c.,  are  not  uz;*T>?qaec:!y  sriren  as  ;he  cause  of  deaih,  when  it  shouid 
be  truibfuliy  added — direcily  iaduced  by  the  use  of  such  bevcrasre?. 

From  George  C.  Ripley,  Pres.  Home  Life  Insurance  Co. : 

Our  experieDce,  a?  a  rule,  confirms  that  of  Col.  Greene.  It  indi- 
cates that  malt  liquors  used  h^ituallv,  even  though  moderauelT,  caose 
an  iccrcase  of  mortality. 

From  T.  H.  Brosnan,  Pres.  U.  S.  Life  Insurance  Co. : 
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Our  experience  has  been  verj  much  more  limited  than  the  experi- 
enee  of  the  Coonecticiit  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co,»  but,  as  far  as  it 
has  goue,  and  to  the  extent  of  our  own  powers  of  observation,  whether 
epeiiking  officially  or  personallj^  we  believe  that  CoL  Greene's  viewa 
represent  the  facts*  There  are,  of  course,  cases  where  persons  are 
id  vised  to  lake,  and  are  benefited  by  taking,  malt  liquors  daily  >  But 
when  persons  are  addicted  to  the  habitual  use  of  ale  or  beer  daily  it 
vroulfl  be  hard  to  define  the  limits  withiti  which  they  could  be  called 
moderate  drinkers.  The  ability  to  attend  to  business  is  not  a  test  to 
be  relied  on. 

From  J.  B.  Temple,  Pres.  Southern  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Ky. : 

I  cannot  saj  that  I  have  such  wide  experience  as  Col.  Greene's,  but 
[  do  not  doubt  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions.  In  the  case  of 
node  rate  drinking  either  of  malt  or  spirituous  liquors,  there  is  small 
Lope  that  the  habitual  drinker  will  remain  a  moderate  one. 

From  A.  G.  Bullock,  Pres*  State  Mut,  Life  Assurance  Co.  ; 

I  have  not  examioe^l  the  subject  as  thoroughly  as  Col*  Greene  has 
□d  cannot  answer,  therefore,  'with  as  much  confidetice  from  personal 
oowled;^e.  But  generally,  I  will  answer,  my  experience  confirms 
lat  narrated  by  him.  My  experience  is  that  the  habitual  use  of  beer, 
b,  etc-,  even  by  moderate  drinkers,  increases  mortality. 

From  Stephen  Ball,  Sec'y  of  the  Hartford  Life  and  Annuity 
isiinincc  Cop  : 

From  our  general  observations,  we  should  take  it  for  granted  that  a 
reful  examination  of  our  mortality  experience  would  not  fail  to  con- 
m  tbe  experience  of  CoL  Greene, 

From  Sam'l  C,  Huey,  President  of  the  Penn*  Mutual  Lite 
BUi'iiiice  Co.  : 

Ify  experience  confirms  to  a  great  deface  the  experience  of  Col, 
eene.  I  consider  that  malt  liquors  taken  habitually  by  a  moderate 
iiker  tend  to  increase  mortality. 

From  J.  H,  Nitchin,  Sec'y  National  Life  Insurance  Co.,  U< 
of  A,  : 

o  general  our  experience  justifies  the  conclusions  expressed  by  Col, 
>etie. 

Tram  Charles  De^yey,  Pres,  National  Life  Insurance  Co. : 
►ijr  experience  conlirms  that  of  Col,  Greene,  of  the  Connecticut 
tiial  Life-  Mortality,  In  our  opinion,  is  increased  by  the  habitual 
^f  malt  liquors — ^beer,  ale,  etc. 
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The  following  extract  from  the  Pacific  Medical  Jcumd  is 
indorsed  by  the  officers  of  the  Homo  Life  Insurance  Companj 
(New  York),  and  made  use  of  by  them  in  the  form  of  a  ci^ 
cukr : 

The  f iishtoti  of  the  present  day,  in  the  Unit^  States^  &eU  ^tiotie* 
ly  towards  tbe  substitution  of  beer  for  other  stimulating  liquors. 
An  idea  appears  to  be  gaining  gi-oand  that  it  is  not  only  M- 
tritious  but  conducive  to  healtli,  and,  further,  that  there  does  nol 
attaoh  to  it  that  danger  of  creating  intemperate  habits  which  atteudi 
the  use  of  other  drinks*  The  subject  is  one  of  great  magoilude, 
and  deserves  the  attention  of  medical  men  aa  well  as  tbatot  ^ht 
moralist. 

Many  years  ago,  and  long  before  the  moral  sense  of  society  ni* 
awakened  to  the  enormous  evils  of  intemperance.  Sir  Astley  Cooper^ 
an  undisputed  authority  in  his  day,  denounced  habitual  beer  di'mk* 
ing  as  noxiouB  to  health,  Refemng  to  his  experience  in  Goy'i 
Hospital  he  declared  that  the  beer  drinkers  from  the  Londoi 
breweries,  though  presenting  the  a|>i>earance  of  moat  rug:ged  health* 
were  the  most  incapable  of  all  classes  to  resii^t  disease — that  trifting 
injuries  among  them  were  liable  to  lead  to  the  most  serious  ooQse- 
quences,  and  that  so  prone  were  they  to  sueeumb  to  disease  dsit 
they  would  sometimes  die  from  gangrene  In  wounds  as  trifling  m 
the  scratch  of  a  pin. 

We  apprehend  that  no  great  change  either  in  beer  or  men  hu 
taken  place  since  the  days  of  the  great  surgeon. 

It  may  also  be  said  of  beer  drinking  that  there  is  less  limitation 
to  it  than  to  the  habitual  use  of  other  drinks.  It  does  not  prodtioe 
speedy  intoxication.  When  the  drinker  becomes  accustomed  toil, 
it  will  scarcely  produce  active  into2£ication  In  any  qtiantity.  1* 
makes  him  heavy,  sleepy  and  stupid.  Even  in  moderate  qoantititt 
ita  tendency  is  to  dullness  and  sluggishness  of  body  and  mind.  Beer 
drinkers  are  constant  drinkers.  Their  capacity  becomes  unlimited. 
The  swilling  of  the  drink  becomes  a  reg^ular  business.  It  baa  no 
arrest  or  suspension,  like  whiskey-drinking,  to  admit  of  re^capeo^ 
tion.  The  old  definition  of  a  regular  beer  drinker  was  tj-ae:— 
*'  Every  morning  an  empty  ban'el,  every  night  a  barrel  of  beer/* 

Of  all  intoxicating  drinks  it  is  the  most  animali/Jng,  It  diilk 
the  intellectual  and  morale  and  feeds  the  sensual  and  beastly  oatore' 
Beyond  all  other  drinks,  it  qualifies  for  deliberate  and  unprovolndl 
crime.     In  this  respect  it  is  much  worse  than  distilled  liquors* 

A  whiskey  drinker  will  commit  murder  only  under  the  titrtci 
excitement  of  liquor — a  beer  drinker  is  capable  of  doin^  it  In  cold 
blood.     Long  observation  has  assured  ns  that  a  large  {ii^poftllffi 
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of  murdei3  dellbcratnly  planned  and  executed  without  passion  or 
malice,  with  no  other  motive  than  the  acquiaiticm  of  property  or 
money,  often  of  trifltog  value,  are  perpeti'ated  by  beer  drinkers. 

We  believe,  f urthei',  that  the  hereditary  evils  of  beer  drinking 
exceed  those  proceeding  from  ardent  spirits.  First,  because  the 
liabit  is  constant  and  without  paroxysmal  inteiTuptions^  whieh 
admit  of  some  recuperation ;  eecondlyi  because  beer  drinking  is 
practiced  by  both  sexes  mote  generally  than  the  spirit  drinking; 
and*  thirdly,  because  the  auimalizing  tendency  of  the  habit  ts  mare 
uniformly  developed,  thus  authorizing  the  presuinption  that  the 
vicinus  results  are  more  generally  transmitted. 

It  will  be  inferred  from  these  remtirks  that  we  take  no  comfort 
trom  the  substitution  of  malt  drinks  for  spirituous  liquors,  Oa 
the  contrary,  it  is  cause  of  apprehension  and  alarm  that,  just  93 
public  opinion,  professional  and  unprofessional,  is  uniting  all  over 
the  world  in  the  condem nation  or  the  common  use  of  ardent  s[>irits, 
the  portals  of  danger  and  death  are  opening  wide  in  another 
direction. 

It  gives  me  great  pleai^ure  now  to  insert  the  fi>l lowing  per* 
sonal  letter  from  the  chief  medical  examiner  of  the  New  York 
Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company »  whose  opinions,  from  his 
gi^eat  ability  I  long  expericnco  and  responsible  connection  with 
one  of  the  leading  life  insurance  companies  of  the  w^orld,  aa 
well  as  his  caution  and  conservatism,  are  enUtled  to  profound 
respect : 

Medicctl  DepfiTtmeTd  of  the  EquUable  Life  As'^nranve  Bodet^f.^ 

120  Broadway,  New  York,  July  8, 18S7. 

Dear  Sir: — Yesterday  jon  called  in  to  see  me,  and  reqnested  me 

to  g^ive  you  the  result  of  my  obsci-vations  in  rep^ard  to  the  use  of 

aleoboL     Please  remember^  in  conjunction  with  thcae  remarks^  that 

my  life  has  been  spent  in  a  crowded  city,  and  the  observationa  and 

deductions  made  are  made  from  contact  with   brain  workers,  and 

not  with  men  who  earn  their  living  by  ph^^sical  laljor, 

I*lease  remember  also  that  I  do  not  wish  these  observations  to 
mpply  to  dyspeptics,  or  to  men  recovering  from  severe  diseases,  or 
to  EDen  who  have  inherited  weak  physical  constitutions,  I  wish  to 
be  aoosidered  only  as  remarking  on  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  caae 
>f  the  ordinary  brain  worker  who  possesses,  by  inlieritancc,  a  good 
ihysiqtte- 

Jn    my  judgment  alcohol  is  a  poison,  and  belongs,  with  the  other 

a7u£ible    poisons,  npon  the  shelf  of  the  druggist,  and  is  to  he  used 

nly  apon  the  arlvice  of  a  good  common-sensa  physit:ian,  and  to  be 

isaf>ntinued  after  the  emergency  has  passed  for  which  the  phyai- 
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cian  prescribed  it.    To  speak  chemicall j,  aloobol  is  &  ooneeEitated 

hydrocarbon,  and  weeds  i\  great  deal  of  pliysica!  labor  to  dispose 
of  it  in  tbe  animal  economy,     I  bave  noticed  that  men  who  are 
given  to  the  daily  use  of  alcohol  degenerate  faster  than  those  wbo 
abstain  from  its  use.     They  are  more  liable  not  only  to  cbroaic 
degenerations — such  as  fatty  livers,  fatty  kidneys  and  the  lika— 
but  they  are  also  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by  acute  diseases,  aod 
acute  diseases  are  mueh  more  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  the  ilseti  of 
alcohol  than  to  those  who  do  not  use  it.     Take  for  illustratiou  a 
young  friend  of  mine,  who  commencetl  the  use  of  alcohol  about  the 
i^e  of  twcuty-oue  years.     Ho  died  after  two  days  illness  from  sujh 
preBsiou  of  the  urine.     When  I  came  to  examine  his  body,  after 
his  death,  I  found  that  all  his  internal  organs  belonged  to  a  man  of 
the  age  of  seventy  years  and  not  to  a  man  of  forty,  the  age  at  which 
be  died.     I  haive  noticed  that  steady  users  of  alcohol  are  very  much 
more  apt  to  die  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty  years  of  some 
acute  disease  than  those  who  do  not  use  it  as  a  beverage- 

Of  course  you  understand  that  I  recognize  the  value  of  this 
article  as  a  drug^  Physicians  would  often  be  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do  in  certain  acute  and  chronic  cases,  if  they  could  not  give 
their  patients  this  article  as  a  medicine,  I  admit  that  it  is  a  disputed 
point  whether  alcohol  is  a  food  or  not.  In  my  opinion,  judging 
from  cases  of  severe  illness  which  I  have  canned  thi^ougU,  it 
does  act  in  the  place  of  food  under  eertaiu  favorable  conditions. 
but,  as  you  desire  to  know  its  effects  upon  a  person  who  uses  it  as  a 
daily  beverage,  my  object  is  to  only  mention  such.  There  is  another 
point  in  regard  to  the  use  of  alcohol  which  I  think  is  worthy  of  eon- 
eideration.  This  climate  of  ours  is  a  vcvy  stimulating  oGe ;  ll 
develops  a  great  amount  of  nervous  energy,  and  is  in  itself  a  sulfi- 
cient  stimulus  for  the  ordinary  individnaL  Whoever,  therefore, 
uses  alcohol  is  simply  overstimulating  his  nerv^ons  energy, 

I  have  said  nothing  as  yet  concerning  the  danger  which  every 
one  undergoes  who  uses  alcohol  regularly — ^the  danger  of  beeoniing 
a  chronic  and  eseessive  user  of  the  article  in  question*  Of  course 
you  know  that  any  man  who  uses  alcohol  to  excess  destroys  his 
general  morals*  and,  if  he  once  gets  the  appetite,  there  is  notliing 
on  the  earth,  or  above  it,  or  under  it,  that  he  will  not  do  in  c*rder  to 
gratify  this  morbid  appetite.  He  will  lie  or  steal,  or  see  his  famOy 
go  to  the  devil  with  perfect  equanimity,  provided  he  can  satisfy . 
this  inordinate  craving  for  alcohol- 

As  regards  life  insurance,  we  sti^ive  not  to  accept  any  oni!  wha 
exceeds  Anstie's  limit,  which  is  (as  you  know)  that  a  man  luiist  noi 
take  more  than  an  ounce  of  pure  alcohol  in  twenty -four  hours.  Wo_ 
are  particularly  averse  to  accepting  any  one  who  has  ever  ou 
indulged  in  the  use  of  this  article. 
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Etpformed  drunkards  we  avoid  for  the  iimpk  reason  given  above 
— that  a  niau  oDce  having  yit:ided  to  the  appetite  seldom  bas  the 
mom  I  stamina  to  live  a  life  with  even  a  moderate  use  of  alcohoL 

Trusting  that  the  above  will  satisfactorily  cover  all  that  you 
desii-e  to  know  coacerniog  the  general  n&e  of  alcohol,  I  remain 

Very  truly  yollrs^ 

Edwakd  W,  Lambert,  M.D»t 
Hon.  H.  W,  Blair.  Medical  Director. 

The  evidence  based  upoa  statistics  and  the  bussiness  prac- 
tice of  life  assurauce  companies,  and  by  comparisoo  of 
abstinent  and  non-abstment  individuals  and  associations  eau 
be  increased  indeSnitely  ;  but  further  aeeuuiulation  is  useless, 
for  if  the  American  people  believe  not  what  is  already 
%vritteD,  neither  will  they  believe  though  one  rise  from  the 
dead. 


ciiAPTER  \an. 

ALCOHOI^    IN    MEDICI h'E. 

Considenitions  which  Influence  PbvskLi.as  to  Preston  be  it^DifficultN 
isiey  Kneounter^ — Deckinitionft  of  NoUsd  Medicnl  Bmiies — Ei^donec 
Umt  Physiciims  were  the  JCarly  Advwates  of  Modt^rjition  —  Resol^nirmj 
of  Etj^^lUh  BofJi«3 — The  YIqws  of  Or.  Still 6  — A  Physifinii  who  thinks 
Alcuhol  Sonitstimes  Useful,  Net^essiiry  tunl  Intlispenstible-^Tln*  Clpin- 
ions  of  Dr*  Diivia  on  tlie  other  side  —  IWs  J>issm:iion  of  the  Argiimeiil* 
for  Alcohol  —  Review  of  Vuntnia  Inve^ligations — Letter  fix*in  l^T- 
IJargreayes^ — Div  Palmer's  St^iUjnient  of  the  Case  —  Varying  OiJiaions 
and  how  they  nre  SusUiined^ — Dr.  Hembau^h*!*  Position  —  l>r*  Wildei'a 
Letter  —  lm|KJrtant  Coiielnsions. 

UPON  the  vexed  question ,  whether  alcohol  be  a  medicine 
itidispensiible  or  useftil,  I  do  not  propose  to  cuter-     It 
is  enough  for  the  purposes  of  this  case  against  tho  tr^tffic 
in  alcohol  as  a  beverage  to  know  that  alcohol  is  not  n  food, 
and  that  arsenic,  pi^iLssic  acid  and  strychnine  are  mediciocs* 
The  most  powerful  poisons  are  stimulants  and  narcotics    md 
alcohol  is  the  worst  of  them.     Scientific  investigation  and  the 
hibors  of  a  learned  profeision^  chastened  and  restrained  in 
practice  by  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people,  may  l>e 
left  to  settle  what  shall  be  classed  with  materia  niedica.      We 
must  know  enough  to  select  cmr  food^ — that  at  least  is  tiic  act 
of  the  layituin;  btit  we  iiave  a  right  to  rely  upon  the  doctors 
for  our  physic;  that  h  what  they  chiini  to  know  aUoiit,  fur 
which  they  are  reaponsiblo,  and  we,  the  people,  pay — some- 
times- 

But  that  physician  can  hardly  claim  to  be  true  to  his  ii^aticiit 
and  his  profession  who  folio wh  the  routine  of  practice  in  the 
selection  of  remedies,  who  administers  a  medicinal  piimm 
when  a  food  medicine  would  be  an  equally  cffic^icious  reii^  ■ 
and  especially  atrict  should  be  his  caution  not  to  couiitenMi 
save  in  the  direst  emergency  of  his  practice,  the  use  of  ao 
agent  which,  like  alcohol,  iy»  in  every  other  situation*  tlie 
public  and  private  enemy  of  us  all.  There  is  now  a  rapid ly« 
growing  opinion  among  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  advuDced 
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members  of  the  profession,  increasing  I  think  nearly  io  the 
proportion  that  there  haa  been  independent  and  impartial 
pcrsonLil  i n vest igut ion,  timt  alcohol  is  never  necei^mry  as  a 
remedy,  and  that  it^  admiui^^tration  is  objectionable  generally 
on  account  of  the  patient,  and  always  by  reason  of  the  count- 
enance thus  given  to  thi.s  hydra-headed  monster.  It  is  also 
true  that,  with  Imrdly  a  dissenting  voice,  the  verdict  of  the  pro- 
fession  throughout  the  world  in  that  alcohol  is  a  potent  and 
dangerous  drug,  which  should  be  administered  or  used  only 
by  the  direction  of  a  competent  medical  adviser. 

It  was  not  always  so.     There  were  hundreds  of  years  when 
the  practitioners  of  medicine  followed,  if  they  did  not  form,  the 
drinking  habits  of  society,  and  their  present  position  i;*  a  great 
reform  in  their  own  body,     AVben  we  consider  that  the  still 
earlier  doctors  and  chemists  concealed  the  discovery  of  alco- 
hol for  three  hundred  years  on  account  of  the  caluniitiea  which 
they  foresaw  it  would  bring  upon  mankind,  if  generally  known, 
it  is  strange  that  so  many  of  that  same  profession  since  those 
infinite  calamities  have  come,  and  they  themselves  have  so 
largely  suffered  from  them,  should  be  in  love  with  alcohol  and 
should  recommend  it  to  others.     It  shows  the  tremendous 
power  of  Urn  king  of  evil,  when, by  reason  of  the  clamor  of 
universal  appetite,  the  warning  voice  of  science  and  of  the 
healing  art  cannot  be  heard  even  !)y  its  own  oracles — like  a 
person  so  deaf  that  he  never  hears  himself  speak.     It  demon- 
strates also  that  the  public  can  have  the  physic  they  cry  for. 
The  body  of  the  profession  will  give  soothing  syrup  when 
people  will  pay  for  soothing  syrup  more  willingly  than  for 
anything  else  ;  and,  until  the  people  are  sufficiently  intelligent 
upon  the  subject  to  reject  it  themselves,  the  body  of  the  pro- 
ieasion  will  not  be  at  too  great  sacrifice  of  personal  ea^se  and 
the    sources  of  livelihood  in  fighting  the  popular  demand  for 
alcohol. 

In  view  of  this  fact  we  may  well  apply  to  the  nation  and  the 
world  the  admonition,  ''Physician,  heal  thyself?'  Every  pro- 
fession must  and  ought  to  have^  and  in  plain  words  will  have, 
its  bread  and  butter.  It  is  a  question  which  sometime  will  be 
consi'-lered,  whether  lawyena  and  physicians  should  not  either 
be  employed  by  the  public  and  made  pecuniarily  independent, 
30  tlutt  their  labors  and  advice   should  be  directed  primarily 
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to  the  prevention  of  the  evils  which  they  exist  to  remedy, 
rather  than  the  present  system  should  coatinue,  which  inakei^ 
it  necessary  that  the  evil  shall  lie,  hi  order  that  they  may  ohtain 
a  livelihood  by  its  removal-  Disease  and  litigatioti  iire  the 
life  of  these  great  professions^*  If  we  paid  thein  to  be  kept 
out  of  troubles  and  fined  them  or  compelled  them  to  render 
gratuitous  service  when  we  are  involved  in  the  meshes  of  the 
la^v  or  suffer  from  ill  lieaUh,  or  if  they  were  salaried  by  the 
public  to  give  us  good  laws,  keep  the  peace  in  civil  and  crim- 
inal affairif,  and  to  save  us  from  suffering  and  ill  healthy  we 
should  at  least  place  self-interest  on  the  side  of  the  public  wel- 
fare. It  has  been  said  that  the  Czar  stops  the  salary  of  his 
physician  when  he  is  not  in  good  health,  and  that  the  Chinese 
apply  this  principle  to  their  professors  of  tlic  he4iling  art. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  patient  who  is  really  ill  to ""  medicine  *' 
himself,  especially  if  his  be  '*  a  mind  diseased,*'  or  to  compre- 
hend the  mystencH  of  his  malady.     If  he  could  do  these  things 
there  would  be  no  oecjision  for  the  physician,  and  his  occupa- 
tion would  be  gone.     But  the  opinions  of  those  learned  in  the 
science  and  skilled   in  the  art  conmiand  our  contldeuce  in 
cases  of  doubt,  often  to  a  degree  beyond  that  which  is  felt 
by  the  physician  himself.     I  have  therefore  armnged  in  this 
chapter  a  few  declarations  of  great  medical  bodies  and  a  few 
of  the  many  authoritative  expressions,  specially  ol>tained  for 
this  work,  of  eminent  members  of  the  ]>rofcssion  ui>oii  the 
nature  and  use  of  alcohol  and   its  effect   upon  the  htintan 
system  and  society.     Witliout  asking  for  their  reasons  we 
would  risk  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  our  families  and  friends 
upon   the   professional   opinion  of  any   one  of  these    tiien. 
They  give  us  here  the  same  calm  and  settled  truth   whicfa 
knowledge,  experience  and  oliservation  have  taught  to  I  hem 
and  upon  wliieh  they  act,  and  by  their  advice  others  net,  in 
the  most  solemn  affairs  of  life  and  death.     It  seems  to  nn? 
that  a  reasonable  people  should  accept  these  opinions  as  con- 
clusive without  unilertaking  to  settle  nice  and,  to  layi^eii, 
incon*4equential  and  mysterious  questions  which  belnn;^  to  the 
lecture  room  and  the  lalwratoryp     While  they  do  not  alwayti 
agree  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  alcohol  and  differ  oftener  in 
tenns  tlian  in  sul>stance,  it  ought  to  be  enough  that  theBc  men 
say  that  alcohol  is  a  dangerous  drug,  a  poison,  aud  that  it  is  one 
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of  the  tools  of  their  occupation  which  no  man  outside  the  fuculty 
can  handle  without  great  vhk  to  body,  soul  find  estate.  But 
for  the  gnawing  of  appetite  and  the  chiiiior  of  a  great  com- 
mercial interest  this  would  be  sufficient,  and  I  feel  great  hope 
that  with  multitudes,  especially  of  the  young  and  the,  as  yet, 
nnfallen,  if  not  even  of  those  who  being  in  the  river  are  atlU 
ihh  side  the  mpids,  these  seutentious  but  emphatic  testi- 


monies will  he  a  saving  grace. 


The  first  important  medical  declaration  upon  alcohol  in 
recent  times  was  made  in  1839  by  English  physicians  and  is 
as  follows*  By  it  those  gre^t  men,  being  dead,  like  our 
fathers  who  issued  the  great  declaration  for  luunan  rights » 
yet  speak  for  the  emancipation  of  the  race  from  the  worst 
tjTanny  under  which  mortals  ever  groaned.  They  "  declared 
the  opinion  to  be  erroneous  that  wine,  beer  or  spirits  was 
beneficial  to  health;  that  man  in  ordinary  health  required  no 
such  stimulant,  and  could  not  be  benefited  by  the  habitual 
employment  of  ^ucb  in  either  large  or  small  quantities ;  and 
even  in  the  most  moderate  doses  alcohol ic  drinks  did  no 
good,  while  large  quantities  (such  as  by  many  would  be 
thought  moderate)  sooner  or  later  prove  injurious  to  the 
human  constitution  without  any  exception/* 

This  was  signed  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Sir  James  Clark, 
Sir  J.  Eyre,  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  Dr,  A.  T,  Thomson,  Dr.  A. 
Ure,  the  Queen's  physician,  Professor  Quain,  Mr-  Brans  by 
Cooper^  and  seventy  t>f  the  most  eminent  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  1847  the  second  medical  declaration  was  made.  This 
declaration  says  :  "We  are  of  the  opniion  :  1st,  That  a  very 
large  portion  of  human  misery,  including  poverty,  disease, 
and  crime,  is  induced  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  or  fermented 
liquorB  as  a  beverage.  2d,  That  perfect  liciiltb  is  compatible 
wMtb  total  abstinence  from  all  such  intoxicating  drinka,  whether 
in  the  fonn  of  ardent  spirits,  or  as  wine,  beer»  porter,  cider, 
etc,  3d,  That  persons  accustomed  to  such  drinks  may  with 
perfect  safety  discontinue  them  entirely,  or  gradually,  after  a 
short  time.  4tb,  That  total  and  universal  abstinence  from 
alcoholic  drinks,  and  intoxicating  beverages  of  all  sorts, 
would  contribute  to  the  health,  prosperity,  morality  and 
happiness  of  the  human  race."     Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Sir  G. 
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F,  R.  S.,  Presideut  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  etc.* 
George  Busk,  F.  R.  S,,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeotia; 
Professor  Parkes  and  189  of  the  leading  physieiatiB  and  surgeons 
of  London^  and  61>  medical  praetit toners,  heads  of  medical  institu- 
tions iu  the  various  cities  and  towns  of  England. 

This  address  is  evidently  forced  out  of  men  by  a  sense  of 

responsibility  iu  the  presence  of  j^ieat  evils  fortified  in  the 
habits  o(  society,  which  they  are  indue  need  to  attack  with  some 
lack  of  emphatic  directness,  but  which  constrain  to  such  de- 
gree of  condenroation  as  they  feel  the  people  will  bear,  Th© 
profession  was  less  ontspakcn  in  1871  than  in  1847,  The 
drinking  habit  of  England  as  well  as  America  was  stronger 
then  than  in  1847.  If  in  the  days  of  their  ignorance  God 
winked  at  the  sins  of  his  children,  we  cannot  wonder  that  we 
have  to  read  between  the  lines  for  the  sanie  real  denunciation 
of  the  traffic  which  we  find  in  the  open  approval  of  total  absti- 
nence in  the  earlier  and  better  day  of  1847,  In  fact,  if  the 
profession  of  our  time  would  go  back  to  the  old  Arabian,  Al~ 
bucassji4,  who  knew  in  advance  that  his  invention,  if  it  got 
abroad,  would  be  an  unmitigated  ciii'se,  and  therefore  con- 
cealed it,  they  ivould  call  a  spade  a  spade.  The  prudent  doc- 
tor is  careful  what  he  says  of  the  origin  of  the  gouty  toe — 
especiuUy  when  ho  has  the  gout  also  himself. 

In  187.3,  the  leading  members  of  the  medical  faenlty  of  Can- 
ada resident  in  Montreal,  comprising  G,  W*  Campbell,  M,  D.^ 
Prof*  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  and  Dean  of  Fac- 
ulty of  McGill  College;  E.  H.  Trudel,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Mid- 
wifeiy,  and  25  professors  in  Medical  Colleges,  etc.,  and  seventy 
other  physicians  of  Montreal,  united  in  a  declaration  considera- 
bly shorter  than  that  of  1871,  just  mentioned,  and  also  con- 
siderably stronger  against  alcohol.  It  is  nearly  up  to  the 
standard  of  1847,  and  reads  as  follows  : 

February,  1873. 
We  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  medical  profession  in  Mon* 
breait  are  of  opiniun^lst.  That  a  large  proporcion  of  human  misery, 
poverty,  disease,  and  crime,  is  produced  by  the  use  of  alcoholic 
ic|uors  as  a  beverage.  2d,  That  total  abstinence  from  intoxicat- 
rig  liquors,  whether  fermenteil  or  distilled,  is  consistent  with,  and 
sonducive  to,  the  highest  degree  of  physical  and  mental  health  and 
ri^or.  ;jd.  That  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors  would  greatly 
ixomote  the  health,  morality  and  happiness  of  the  people* 
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I  will  now  insert  the  following  International  Deckmtion, 
which  waB  made  appnipriutely  ut  Philadelphia  on  Ainerit-a 
soil-  The  liitenialioiuil  Mediail  Cui3gr^^i^>  the  highest  medi- 
cal body  in  the  world,  held  its  session  at  l'hiladel|jliia,  in 
Septomhert  1876,  and  I  find  the  folio  whig  in  the  official  report 
of  its  jjroceedingj*  on  the  IGth  of  that  month: 

The  following  is  the  report,  from  the  section  on  meJidBet 
on  the  paper  of  Dr,  E.  M.  Hmit,  on  ''Alcohol  in  it^  theiu* 
peutic  relations  as  a  food  and  a  medicine." 

First — Alcohol  is  not  shown  to  have  a  dciiiiitci  food  vahie  hy  anj 
of  tlie  usual  methods  of  elioinieal  analysis  or  physiological  investir 
gat  Ion  V 

Second — Its  use  as  a  medicine  is  chiefly  as  a  cardiac  (relating  lo  ] 
the  heart)  stimulant,  and  often  admits  of  substitutiou, 

Third^ — As  a  medieiae  it  La  not  well  fitted  for  seif-prescriptioii  by 
the  laity,  and  the  medical  profession  is  not  accountable  for  sndi  j 
admiuistration  or  for  the  enormous  evils  resulting  therefrom. 

Fourth — The  purity  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  in  general  not  as  wdlj 
assured  as  that  of  articles  Oi*ed  for  medicine  should  he.  The  varloaai 
mixtures  when  used  as  medicine  should  have  definite  and  knowaj 
composition,  and  should  not  be  interchanged  promiscuously. 

Please  note  that  this  supreme  authority  says  that  alcohol  ii 
not  known  to  have  /ootl  value  and  that  it^  principal  use  a^i 
medicine  is  to  slimulate  the  heart,  not  to  create  power  bj 
nutrition,  but  to  use  up  the  capital  of  the  body  with  unnutiiral 
rapidity,  and  even  for  this  pm*pose  something  else  might  gpn 
erally  be  substituted. 

lias  there  been  any  proof  discovered  since  that  time  Ihatj 
alcohol  is  a  food?     On  the  contrary,  all  the  increased  ligk 
which  comes  streaming  in  upon  U8  from  every  direction 
to  the  cdbct  that  it  is  not  even  a  medicine,  save  only  a^ 
other  virulent  poison  may  be  a  medicine — t*ertainly  not 
indispensable  one,  tind  doing  on  the  aggregate  vastly 
hurt  than  good  by  the  admission  of  all. 

We  have  also  the  Medical  Declaration  of  New  York,  Broo 
lyn  and  vicinity,  which  is  one  of  the  briefest  and  be^t  etd 
issued : 

1,  In  view  of  the  alarming  prevalence  and  ill  effects  of  tntemp 
ancCi  with  whicli  none  are  so  familiar  as  rn embers  of  the  medic 
profession,  and  which  have  called  forth  from  eminent  English  phj 
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eicians  the  voice  of  warniDg  to  the  people  of  Great  BritaiD  con- 
cern i  tig  the  use  of  alcoliolio  beverages^,  we,  the  undersigned, 
BQcmbei's  of  tho  medical  profeseion  of  New  York  and  viciuity,  unite 
in  the  declfimtion  that  we  believe  aleohol  shonld  be  classed  with 
other  powerful  druga ;  that  when  prescribed  medicinally  it  should 
be  with  conscientious  caution  and  a  sense  of  grave  responMibility. 

2*  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquor  as  a  bever* 
age  is  productive  of  a  large  amount  of  phyeictal  disease ;  that  it 
entails  diseased  appetites  upon  offspring  ;  and  tfiat  it  is  the  cause  of 
a  large  percentage  of  the  crime  and  pauperism  of  our  cities  and 
country, 

3,  We  would  welcome  any  judicious  and  effective  legislation — 
Btate  and  national — ^which  should  seek  to  confine  tlie  traffic  in  alco- 
hol to  the  legitimate  purposes  of  medical  and  other  sciencesi  ai*t  and 
mechanism. 

This  is  signed  by  Edward  Delatieldj  M*  D.,  president  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  of  Roosevelt  Hospital; 
Wilkrd  Parker,  M.  !)*»  ex-presideut  Academy  of  Medicine ; 
A-  Clark,  M.D.,  professor  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
Bnd  senior  physician  Bcllovue  Hospital ;  James  Anderson, 
M,  D.,  No.  30  University  place,  cx-preBident  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine  ;ind  president  Physicians'  Mutual  Aid  Association  ;  E.  R. 
Pcaslee,  M.  D.,  ex-president  Academy  of  Medicine,  New 
Tork;  C*  R.  Agnew,  M.D.,  ex-president  Medical  Society  at 
the  State  of  New  York;  Stx^phen  Smith,  M,  D.,  surireon 
liellevue  Hospital,  commissioner  of  Ileal th,  and  president 
American  Health  Asgociation  ;  Alfred  C.  Po^t,  M.  D,,  LL.  T>,, 
professor  of  surgery  in  University  Medical  College  and  ex- 
president  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  j  E.  D.  Hudson » 
Jr.*  M,  D,,  professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
IrVoinan's  Medical  College  of  New  York  Infimiary :  Erasmus 
[>,  Hudson,  il.  D.^  phyaician  and  surgeon ;  Elisha  Han  is, 
^f  - 1>,,  secretary  Anierican  Pul>lic  Health  Association,  late  suni- 
skry  superintendent  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health,  and  coiTe- 
poncling  secretiiry  Prison  Association  of  N.  York  ;  Ellsworth 
illiot*  M*D.,  president  of  the  New  York  County  Medical 
kioiety;  Stephen  Rogers,  M*D*,  president  of  the  Medico- 
legal Society  of  New  York  :  Andrew  H,  Smith,  M.D.,  visit- 
j|^  physician  to  St.  Lukes  IIospltaL  etc.  :  J,  E.  Janvrin, 
I,  !>-,  Verranus  Morse,  M.  D.,  Brooklyn  ;  E,  T»  Richardson, 
[.    I>-,  Brooklyn;  William  H.  Hall,  M,  D,,  Walter  R,  Gil- 
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lette,  M.  D.,  phjsiciaa  to  Charity  Hospitnl,  lecturer  UoivcTsily 
Medical  College;  J.  R.  Learning,  M.  D.,  pbysiciaa  to  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  president  University  Akmni  Association. 
euieritus  professor  of  medicine,  etc. ;  James  O,  Pond.  M.  l>.. 
tieiisurcr  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine ;  Theodore  L. 
Mason,  M.  D.,  consulting  surgeon  Kings  County  Inelimtt'4' 
Home,  coDsulting  surgeon  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  etc.. 
and  president  Collegiate  Department ;  G.  J.  Fisher,  il.  D.. 
late  vice-president  New  York  State  Medical  Society,  Ute 
president  Westchester  County  Medical  Society,  and  one  hun- 
dred others  of  like  character  and  standing. 

In  reply  to  personal  letters  addressed  by  me  to  some  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians  of  our  time.  I  have  received  answcis 
from  several,  which  I  think  will  be  of  great  value  an.l  of  inflq- 
ence  with  those  who  desire  the  latest  and  highest  knowledge 
upon  the  subject  of  this  work.  I  insert  these  letters,  or  such 
extracts  as  are  consistent  with  my  spac-e,  not  with  the  purpow 
of  commenting  upon,  supporting  or  controverting  the  v  -  - 
of  the  writers— for  none  but  a  fool  would  undertake  to  < i 
among  the  gods  unless  he  were  one  of  them— but  as  pn»  v. 
ing,  I  think,  all  sides  of  the  subject  with  great  force. 

I  suppose  no  one  will  question  that  Dr.  Alfred  StJlle  U 
among  the  ablest  men  living  in  his  own  or  any  profession ;  Mil 
equally  eminent  among  those  who  entertain  liberal  senttmenli 
in  regEird  to  the  value  of  alcohol  in  medicine,  and  the  ft»Uv.  if 
not  wrong,  of  restrioting  "personal  liberty"  in  its  use  bv  the 
forces  of  society.  As  such  a  presentation  of  that  side  of  tl» 
question  as  would  be  expected  from  so  eminent  an  authority 
I  insert  the  following  letter  in  full. 

I  may,  however,  say  that  it  is  the  only  letter  reoeiTed  hy 
me  whi(!h  takos  similar  ground,  and  also  that  it  will  Ije  ohser*ci 
that  Dr.  Stille  finds  it  necessary  to  abolish  tho  distinction 
between  food  and  poison  in  order  to  maintain  his  arguincnl, 
and  to  hold  that  "nothing  is  intrinsically  poisonous."  I  am 
sure  that  tho  impression  is  very  general  among  plain  pcopU 
that  there  is  intrinsic4illy  a  distinction  between  foods  a»d 
poisons.  We  all  comprehend  that  to  eat  tenfold  of  the  uswl 
amount  necessary  of  wholesome  meat,  highly  seasoned  with 
spices  and  condiments  to  make  it  palatable,  would  lie  glttt- 
tony ;  but  I  am  sure  that  no  preparation  or  quantity  of  arseok 
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or  strychnme  or  even  opium,  however  larije  or  small,  would 
ever  be  coutjidei-^d  by  the  people  as  food,  allliough  it  might 
be  a  very  good  medieiiie*  Food  U  necesaury  wlien  we  are 
perfectly  well ;  do  medieiiie  m  good  for  a  perboii  who  k  per- 
fectly well ;  at  least  prussiu  acid,  although  a  medicine,  baa  uot 
generally  been  thought  to  be  "iutrin&icully,*'  eveu  in  the 
roost  limited  quantities,  a  food  for  persons  in  health. 

It  is  dilHcuU  to  comprehend  how,  without  a  liceuBe  in  the 
use  of  words  which  confounds  all  tbi-ms  uf  expreasioii  and  the 
idejis  behind  them,  there  can  be  food  or  nutrition  in  arsenic 
or  paris  grcea.  But  those  who  find  comfort  in  these  vlew^^  of 
Dr.  Stillc  will  have  occasion  to  economize  the  whole  of,  it  or, 
after  they  have  read  his  picture  of  the  generality  and  extent 
of  the  abuse  of  alcohnU  and  his  method  of  diiiposing  of  those 
who  thus  trespass  upon  natural  laws  and  the  welfare  of  society, 
they  will  close  their  account  with  scant  satisfaction. 

It  may  further  be  observed  thut  Dr.  Stillc  also  reasons 
upon  the  commtm  assumption  that  the  unnatural  and  acquired 
appetite  for  alcohol  is  instinctive  and  ineradicable  like  the 
indispensable  natural  passions  and  religious  irapult^es.  Agnin, 
Pijvver  instinctively  enslaves,  and  slavery  of  the  weak  to  the 
strong  was  once  universah  Was  its  abolition ,  therefore, 
jrrong? 

The  question,  %vhether  society  ought  not  for  the  general 
food  to  prohibit  the  making  and  use  as  a  more  beverage  of 
hat  for  which  there  are  bo  many  innocent  substitutes,  presses 
ipon  the  mind  with  great  force  after  reading  this  strong  letter. 
la  man  ought  to  be  permitted  to  exercise  a  non-essential 
►rivilege — to  drink  that  which  is  not  necessary  for  his  own 
enlth — when  his  example  destroys  so  many  others.  If  he 
lay,  then,  without  necessity  or  benefit  to  himself,  he  nmy 
PS  troy  others.  This  is  a  moral,  and  might  well  l>e  made  a 
tgal  wrong*  It  is  conceded  that  ha  may  drink  alcohol  for 
tseo-se,  for  that  is  medicinal  use, 

3900  Rprnce  Street.        > 
PniLADELPUiA,  June  27,  1887.  f 
M^    Dear  Sm : — I  had  to-day  the  honor  of  receiving  from  you  a 
It^T  in  which  you  request  iny  opinion  upon  the  foUowiag  points : 
X ,     ^Whether  alcohol  is  a  poisoD  or  u  food  ? 
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2<  U^der  what  eircuttistanced,  if  any,  it  ib  ueef oI^  or  neceadary, 
or  mdispeiiBable,  as  a  clrink  or  n  medicine? 

3,  The  diacuijBioa  in  regard  to  alcohol  must  naturally  torn  up<m 
the  attitude  of  your  (the  medical)  [irofesssioa  towards  it. 

I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  discuB8ed  these  questions  as  eompletdj 
as  1  was  able  m  two  of  my  works,  riz. ;  **  Thempcutks**  aad 
Materia  Medka^  4th  ed.,  1674,  roU  iu,  p.  710  aod  p,  723,  under 
the  titles  of  -  Wine  and  Aleohol  *' ;  and  al&o  in  the  National  />%?€!*- 
sataryj  4th  ed.,  1886,  under  corresponding  titles.  In  these  papers 
copious  illu^ti'atioDs  and  I'^f erences  may  he  founds 

To  answer  specifically  your  questions,  I  would  say  ; 

1.  Alcohol  is  foodt  Like  auy  other  food  it  may  become  in jarbus 
to  life  and  sometimes  a  poison^  Nothing  is  intrinsically  jioisonous, 
The  substances  reckoned  as  poisons  become  so  oaly  wtien  m\»hil  j 
taken — i,  c, ,  iu  regtird  to  the  dose  and  the  iudividuab  Many  poi^^  "a^ 
ai*c  precious  medicines*  The  most  wholesome  foixis  used  la  es^*'^^ 
may  become  a  directly  fatal  poison >  or  by  such  habitual  uae  brvog 
on  disease  and  death. 

2.  The  cii"cumstances  that  render  alcohol  useful,  necessary  or 
indispensable  as  a  medicine  are  numberless  and  cau  only  bs 
descriljcd  in  a  medical  treatise^  as  I  have  attempted  to  do  in  tbe 
volumes  referred  to.  I  will  only  add  in  direct  reply  to  yonr  inquirv 
that  alcohol  is  often  useful^  and  sometimes  not  only  necessary  but 
indispensable,  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
possesses  these  qualities  as  a  drink— by  which  1  understaJid  a 
habitual  beverage — because  it  is  notorious  that  a  great  many  p<>r5an» 
enjoy  good  health,  and  notably  women  and  children,  wtthotit  osing 
alcohol  as  a  drink.  But  such  facta  do  not  conclude  against  l}p  - 
of  alcohol  by  adult  men,  even  as  '*  a  drink."  They  have  no  i  i- 
weight  than  the  argument  against  the  use  of  flesh-food,  drawQ 
from  the  fact  that  the  Buddhists,  who  equal  hi  number  all  the  Chri^ 
tians  in  tfie  world,  live  on  vegetable  food  and  miJk  alone.  Or,  to 
take  a  more  directly  pertinent  illustration,  no  more  weight  tltaothat 
most  decaying  race  in  the  old  worlds  the  Mohammedan,  is  tlie  only 
one  whose  religion  interdicts  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  The  c^e 
of  alcohol  is  universal,  and  roust,  therefore,  be  instinctive*  Tberr 
is  not  a  nation  nor  a  tribe,  however  barb.arous,  that  haa  dot  made 
use  of  alcohol  iu  some  form ;  and  even  the  Arabs,  who  are  now,  in 
common  witli  all  Mohammedans,  forbidden  its  use,  were  the  fij^t  lo 
distil  alcohol  and  introduce  it  into  Europe.  The  aj-gument  e-j-/ftt 
ahm&  is  an  old  fallacy.  It  Is  not  logical  to  condemn  or  banish  jiloo- 
hoi  because  it  may  be  admitted  to  give  rise  to  more  sin  and  ciitnt 
than  any  other  single  cause  in  times  of  peace.  But  this  and  kiodnKl 
facts  do  not  palliate  the  fanaticism  that  substitutes  molasses  and 
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Thd  Mississippi  Martyr, 
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water  for  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  tUe  igDoranee  that  advocates 
the  ase  of  iufh  wine  ouly  as  is  free  from  alcohol  when  it  itt  certain 
that  wine  cannot  exist  without  alcolioL  The  argument  eo  misused 
would  justify  universal  celihacy  by  tlie  misery^  immediate  and 
entailed^  of  unhappy  marriages ;  would  justify  absolute  non-inter- 
csourse  between  the  a  exes  because  diseases,  degradation  and  crime 
Me  entaited  by  certain  conditions  of  that  intercourse ;  would  erefl 
proscribe  religion ,  because,  far  beyond  all  other  courses,  it  has  lieeii 
the  origin  or  the  parent  of  the  blootUest  and  most  destructive  wars 
that  ever  desolated  maokindi  and  aiTeated  the  growth  of  civiliza- 
tioa< 

To  counteract  an  evil  by  excess,  the  best  way  is  not,  and  ought 
not  to  be,  to  inflict  pnoishmeut  on  the  innocent,  but  to  prevent  the 
existence,  or  repress  the  growth,  of  the  evil  by  punishing  those  who 
are  guiity  of  it.  It  is  in  vain  to  preach  temperance  when  at  every 
corner  la  established  a  legalised  temptation  to  debauchery*  It  is 
dmost  as  vain  to  press  moral  or  religious  advice  upon  iotemperato 
men  and  women  who  are  not  only  a  burden  and  a  plague,  but  a  per- 
Detual  corruption,  to  the  community.  In  my  opinion  such  pestilent 
jersons  should,  by  due  process  of  law  well  guarded  from  abuse,  be 
leprived  of  their  citizenship  and  made  incapable  of  performing  any 
^a!id  legal  act. 

The  medical  profession,  above  all  other  classes  of  society,  has  an 
pportnnity  to  obsei-ve  and  deplore  tiie  consequences  of  alcoholic 
B  well  as  of  other  forms  of  intemperance.  But,  as  medicine  is  a 
ree  Bcleoce  and  art,  and  is  not  hedged  in  by  dogmas  as  theologians 
re,  nor  controlled  by  judicial  precedents  as  lawyers  ai^e^  a  precise 
?eord  among  physicians  is  not  to  be  expected  either  in  scientific 
jinions  as  to  the  nature  and  causes  of  intemperance,  or  in  regard 
the  practical  measures  fitted  to  mitigate  its  evils.  And,  if  this  be 
Lie  of  tlie  wisest  and  most  judicious  among  them,  how  mneh  truer 
ist  it  he  of  those  who  have  more  zeal  than  knowledge  or  discre- 
►n.  TVhere  the  latter  would  override  every  obstacle  in  the  direct 
id  to  their  goal,  the  former  are  more  apt  to  regard  ethical  and 
;ial  questions  in  the  light  of  experience  as  well  as  science ;  and 
l/e  inculcating  temperance  in  all  tilings  they  do  not,  as  a  body, 
ler  disapprove  of  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  medicine  or  regard  its 
as  pli ysiologically  an  error* 
have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
f-  Hk^kt  W.  Blair,  Alfred  Stillb, 

U,  S-  Senate,  Washington » 


!he   name  of  If.  S.  Davis j  M.  D,,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of 
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Practical  and   Clinical    Medicine   in    the   Chicago   Medical 
College,   Medical  Ucpartmeiit  of  Northwestern   University, 
the  **  Father  of  the  Auierican  Medical  Association^"  u  well 
known   on   both   continents,    nut  only   fur  his  greiit  kwih 
iiig,  expariencQ  and  skill   in   his   prof<Msion  geiiemllvi  h\kt 
for  the  special  attention  he  has  giveiij  during  the  latit  halt 
century*  to  the  investigation  of  the  very  question  under  dis- 
cussion.    It  is  not  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  truth  more 
thun  once,  and  one  witness  to  a  fact  is  as  good  as  niauy.  Bui 
he  mu£st  be  a  good  witness ;   he  must  know  and  we  lausi 
believe.     Dr,  Davis^  is  one  of  many  who  have  demonstnited 
that  in  all  the  exigences  of  wide  practice  idcohol  h  now  aeeJ- 
leas.     Once  it  may  have  been  different*  but  the  numerous  dis- 
coveries of  other  equally  efficacious  tind  comparatively  harm- 
less remedies  has  now  made  it  easy  to  dispense  with  alcobal 
even  as  a  medicine.     It  can  still  he  used  as  such*  bat  it  is  i» 
longer  necessary.     If  not  necessary  even  as  a  medicine,  ocf- 
tainly  as  a  hcveraget  a  luxury,  it  should  be  destroyed.  Again 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  science  of  medicine  is  tme 
of  vast  ramifications.     In  every  one  of  many  specialties  tl 
is  room  for  the  constant  und  life-long  exercise  of  the  great^ 
est  abilities,    and    Dr.  Davis  has  directed   his,    largely,  to 
the  investigation  and  settlement  of  the  all-important  que^tiot*] 
growing  out  of  the  rehitions  of  alcohol  to  humanity • 

Ohicago,  lr,T*.,  m  nanflolpb,  St.,  1 
July  30,  imi.  i 

Dear  Sm :- — In  reply  to  your  inquiries  T  indosc  for  you  a 
printed  paper  written  by  me  not  long  since,  because  it  will  give  ffmi 
much  clearer  expresfeion  of  my  views  in  rc'^ard  to  the  effeela  of  aleoboli 
lif]nora  in  tlie  huniun  sjsteni  and  their  true  relaliona  to  thi 
of  tliaeasea  than  I  could  possibly  embrace  in  a  sitigle  lelterp  I  bsij 
beoa  constantly  engaj^cd  in  the  practice  of  niedjcine  a  little  more  i 
Ji/i^  f/fars^  embracing  bolli  private  and  public  hospital  practical 
Itave  demonstrated  by  the  last  forty  years  of  aetaul  experience  thai  I 
form  of  alcoholic  drink,  either  fermented  or  distilled,  is  necessaiy ' 
desirable  for  internal  iiso  in  cither  health  or  in  any  of  the  varied 
of  disease ;  but  that  health  can  bo  better  preservctl  antl  tliseostr  I 
more  successfully  treated  without  any  iiso  of  ?ucU  drinks*  With  i 
respect.  Yours  tnilj, 

Hon.  Henkt.  W.  Blair.  N,  S,  D^vtl^l 

U.  S.  Seoate,  Washlagton, 
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The  following  b  the  paper  referred  to  by  Dr*  Davie ; 


By  alcoholic  liquors  m  the  fbllowing  paper  is  meant  all  the  varietiea 
of  fermented  aud  distilled  preparations  coutainiDg  alcohol,  such  asbeeff 
ale,  porter^  wine,  whisky,  brandy,  rum,  gm,  etc, ;  and  my  prioDipal 
objeeL  is  to  give  an  intelligible  answer  to  the  often- repeated  inquiry 
whether  any  one  or  all  of  these  articles  are  really  necessary  for  use  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  where  the  paramount  objects  are  to  prevent, 
to  palliate,  or  to  cure,  disease  ia  the  safest  and  most  expeditious  man- 
ner^-  To  do  this  properly  three  preliminary  questions  must  be  consid- 
ered, and,  if  possible,  settled  on  a  basis  of  well -ascertained  facts  : 

1.  Do  any  of  these  liquids  contain  ingredients  of  value  to  the  sick, 
besides  the  alcohol  they  contain,  that  cannot  be  furnished  just  as  well 
^m  other  sources  ? 

2.  What  arc  the  appreciable  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human  system 
both  in  health  and  disease  ? 

3p  What  are  the  conditions  in  sicknes3  that  it  is  calculated  to  re- 
move ? 

£lverj  one  who  has  given  careful  attention  to  the  subject  will 
promptly  answer  the  first  question  ia  the  negative. 

That  the  different  varieties  of  beer  and  other  fermented  drinks  con- 
tain a  small  amount  of  fa;cula  or  modified  starch,  sugar  and  a  little 
saline  matter  capable  of  being  appropriated  as  nourishment  is  true ; 
hut  the  quantity  Is  so  small  that  it  is  practically  useless. 

Tlie  careful  a  fid  repeated  analyses  of  different  varieties  of  beer  made 
by  Ijiebig,  Play  fair,  Hassels^  and  others,  show  that  it  w^ould  require 
the  drinking  of  more  than  six  barrels  of  beer  to  get  enough  of  the 
ziiitritive  materials  just  named  to  make  the  equivalent  of  one  ordinary 
loaf  of  bread.  Hence  no  well-informed  person  would  thiiik  of  using 
those  drinks  to  obtain  fsecula,  su^r  or  saline  jii alters  when  the  same 
materials  could  be  obtained  so  much  more  readily  and  cheaply  from 
ither  sources.  The  same  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  the  active 
>riDeipIe  of  hops  in  beer,  and  that  of  juniper  in  gin.  An  infusion  or 
ea  prx.'jpared  from  one  pennyworth  of  either  would  exert  more  influ- 
lice  thiin  could  be  obtained  from  the  same  ingredients  as  they  Gxlst  in 
gal  loo  of  beer  or  a  quart  of  gin.  We  may  repeat^  therefore,  with 
mphasi^,  that  there  are  no  elements  in  any  of  the  fermented  and  dis- 
lied  liquors  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  of  the  slightest  value »  either 
s  oouriehmentor  medicine,  except  the  alcohol  and  water.  So  true  is 
lis  that  one  would  search  the  world  over  in  vain  to  find  anyone  using 
specimen  of  fermented  or  distilled  liquid  after  the  alcohol  generated 
r  f  he  fermcntatton  had  been  separated  from  it- 
Assuming  it  to  be  a  fact  that  it  is  the  alcoliol  in  all  these  liquids, 
id  tljat  »lone^  which  ia  capable  of  exerting  any  important  influence 
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tipoEi  tbe  humaD  system,  I  ihall  proceed  to  answer  tlie  seoood  questlcn 
— DtLmeljt  What  are  the  appreciable  effects  of  alcohol  oo  the  tuiaum 
eystem  both  in  liealth  and  disease?     llairio^  mjide  thiB  questiomooeof 
epecial  study  and  obsen'atloti  for  more  ihan  forty  years,  I  could  tM\\j 
fill  a  mode  rate -sized  volume  with  the  details  of  experimetits,  clinical 
obaervatioQS   and   faeis   bearing  upon   the  subject   aod   affordiof  ati 
ample  basis  for  the  coucIusiods  I  shall  briery  state  in  this  paper.    I 
well  rememb4^r  when,  in  uccordaDce  with  the  fitmple  aaad  fasdiiatiiTg 
chemieo-physiologleal  doctrines   of  Liebig  and    hij  school,  alcobotie 
liquors  were  classed  with  the  hydro-carbons  a^  '*  rc&piratory  food/*iiiii 
almost  universally  regarded  as  capable  of  increasing  the  temperatiire 
of  the  human  body,  and  of  stimulating  all  its  funt^tioDS.     Butwbeathe 
investigations  of  Drs.  PrQut.,  of  Londoun,  Sandras  and  Bouehandetf  of 
France,   and    Biiker,  of  Germany,  confirmed  by  many  others,  had 
fully  established  the   fact  that  during  the  preseucc  of  alcohol  io  thi 
»yst«m  the  elimination  of  carbonic-acid  gas  from  the  lungs  was  dimia- 
iahed,  together  with  a  general  diminution  of  waste  matter  from  all  tl*^ 
ex  ere  lory  organs,  the  idea  of  combustion  or  *'  respiratory  food*'  Uadt«3 
be  abandoned*     This  abandonment  of  the  stimulating  and  heat-pro- 
ducing qualities  of  alcoholic  drinks  was  rendered  more  complete  when^ 
in  1850,  the  writer  of  this  paper  proved  by  a  carefully- executed  scriei 
of  experimeuls,  in  which  the  direct  nppUcat ion  of  the  thermamete?  v   ■ 
made  to  the  subject  operated  on,  that  the  presence  of  alcoliol  actu.   j 
reduced  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  lessened  the  action  of  all  l\i« 
smaller  blood-vessels  by  lessening  the  sensibility  of  tbe  vasa-mottjr 
nerves* 

These  results  have  since  been  fully  established  by  the  expenmeo^ 
investigations  of  Drs,  B.  W,  Ilfchardson  and  Anstie,  of  EugUuid^  aoA 
Dr*  Hammond*  myself  and  others  in  this  country*     But  no  sooner  M 
the  most  careful ly-condticted  scientific  investigations  provetl  the  eiilitt 
fallacy  of  the  doctrine,  that  aU-ohol  was  capable  of  stimulating  <t 
increasing  the  functions  and  temperature  of  the  human  body*  thaiilto 
advocates  of  its  use  reversed  the  grotinds  on  which  such  advocacy  wmB 
base  d  <     Accept  In  g  the  we  1 1  -e  stab  11  s  h  cd  fa  c  1 1 1 1  at  t  h  e  presence  o  f  alcotiol 
m  the  system  directly  diminishes  both  the  molecular  changes  niid  nerr* 
sensibility,    thereby   rctanling  tissue  changes,  they  claim    timt  waA 
retardation  of  molecular  changes  and  excretory  eliminations,  by  retaiil- 
ingthe  waaif'.^  was  equivalent  to  the  same  amount  of  supply*  aotl  een* 
Bequcntly  that  alcoholic  drinks  were  "'indirect  food/*     As  sLai*^ 
Dr.  Hammond,  if  the  prcsenceof  alcohol,  taken  in  the  form  of  alo 
drinks,  lessened  the  sum  total  of  eliminations  from  the  hutnan  body 
to  the  extent  of  half  a  pound  in  twenty-four  hoiire,  it  wils  eqatroltfOi 
in  value  to  half  a  poun<l  of  food  taken.     This  idea,  thus  origtoatim 
with  men  of  known  scientific  reputation,  rapidly  became  popular*  tai 
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again  famished  all  classes  with  a  plausible  reason  for  taking  whatever 
alcoholic  beverage  their  taste  or  fanny  might  dictate.  'But  a  critiKal 
examination  will  show  that  this  position  rests  on  tio  better  fuuTidation 
than  tlie  preceding  one  of  coinbusLion  and  iucrcused  heat.  That  the 
pre^^ence  of  alcohol  in  the  system  nciauWy  retards  molecular  changes, 
and  consequently  diminishes  the  aggregate  amount  of  waste  in  a  giVeo 
time,  is  a  well -established  f^^ct ;  but  the  inference  drawn  from  this  that 
fluch  diminution  o£  was(^  is  equivalent  lo  the  addition  of  an  equal 
amount  of  new  matter  through  the  processes  of  digestion  and  assimila- 
lion  is  entirely  fallacious. 

Those  who  have  drawn  this  inference  have  apparently  forgotten  tw» 
of  the  most  important  physiological  laws  relating  to  animal  lile-^name- 
ly,  first,  that  all  the  active  phenomena  of  life  depend  upon^  and  directly 
involve,  molecular  changes,  and  consequeutly  necessitate  both   waste 
and  supply  ;  second,  that  every  celt  or  organized  atom  of  living  animal 
matter  has  only  a  limited  duration  of  integrity  or  life,  at  the  end  of 
whitih  it  must  either  undergo  a  natural  disintegration  into  waste  mat- 
ter, or  degenerate  into  an   unheuhhy  and  lower  type  of  organization. 
Therefore,  whatever  retards  the  natural  molecular  changes  in  living 
tissues  retards  or  lessens  the  phenomena  of  life,  as  seen  ia  the  diminu^ 
tion   of  secretion »  excretion,  temperature,  and  nerve  sensibility  j  and 
by  retaining  cells  and  orgaui^ed  atoms  beyond  the  natural  limit  of  time 
directly  promotes  their  degeneration  into  materials  of  a  useless  or  posi- 
tif^ely  mjurious  character,  as  when  nervous,  muscular  or  secretory 
Btructure  changes  into  atheromatous,  fatty,  caseous,  or  septic  materials, 
instead  of  undergoing  natural  dissolution  and  excretion  as  waste  mat- 
ter.     Hence,  the  pravention  of  a  certain  amount  of  waste  of  living 
structure  in  a  given  time  is  in  no  proper  sense  physiologically  equiva- 
ent  to  the  iiddilion  of  an  equal  o mount  of  new  material  by  nutrition 
o  the  same  time.     On  the  contrary,  both  experiments  and  common 
►bser^rations  show  that  whenever  such  mental  or  physical  exercise  la 
OGtinued  as  naturally  increases  tissue  changes  and  waste,  and  these 
ro   retarded  or  prevented  by  the  presence  of  some  agent  capable  of 
sertiog  such  an  in9uence,  derangements  of  structure  or  function  invari- 
bly  follow.     Assuming  the  foregoing  statements  to  be  correct,  it  is  not 
[mcolt  to  understand  the  important  eflTcctsof  alcohol  upon  the  struct- 
•cs    and    functions  of  the   human   body.     Taken    into   the  stomach 
luiBd  with  water,  as  in  all  the  varieties  of  the  fermented  and  distilled 
inks,  it  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  enters  into  the  Wood  unchanged* 
d  circulates  with  it  through  all  the  organized  structures  of  the  body, 
lis  has  been  proved  by  a  large  number  of  analytical  examinations, 
d   f  he  proof  may  be  r<^peated  at  any  time  by  applying  the  proper 
ts  to  the  blood  or  tissues  in  from  one  to  three  hours  after  the  alco- 
[ic  drink  has  been  swallowed.     While  it  is  thus  present  in  the  bloody 
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circulating  iu  contact  with  ail  tlie  tissues  of  the  body^  its  strong  ^mij 
for  the  albuiniiioua  const] tueats  tbcy  contain  causes  it  to  hold  thd  natu- 
ral molecular  changes  in  check,  auJ  thereby  retard  the  formation  of  tk 
products  of  tliose  changes,  as  seen  in  the  diminution  of  temperature  iud 
the  quantity  of  cliuiinations*  It  is  not  the  elimiuationis  atone  thatf^Tt 
diminisbcd  by  this  interference  wiUi  the  naturEil  affinities  of  the  hl(KA^ 
but  the  takinfr  up  of  the  oxygen  from  the  air-cells  of  the  langa  is  re- 
tarded in  equal  ratio  with  the  lessening  of  the  amount  of  ^vaste  carbonic 
acid  gas  liberated,  thereby  diminhihing  the  necessary  change  from 
Tenons  to  arterial  blood- 

When   tlie  amount  of  the   alcohol  taken  is   email,  but   re^larlj 
repeated,  as  in  the  daily  use  of  beer  and  wine,  the  diminished  aup^lj 
of  oxjgeo  to  the  tissues,  coupled  with  the  moderate  retardation  of 
waste,  encourages   the  accumulation  of  unoxidated  materials  in  tl^ 
form  of  inert  fat*     This  cuuseg  increased  weight  and  bulk  with  c«rr- 
responding  decrease  of  activity  and  power  of  endurance^  and  if  too* 
tinned  until  past  the  middle  period  of  life  ends  in  fatty  degeneratioiis 
in  the  coats  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  in  the  lieartj  the  liver,  or  \U© 
kidneys,  by  which  the  natural  duration  of  life  is  shortened  by  ten  of 
fifteen  years*     When  the  qunnliiy  taken  is  greater  and  more  conccu' 
trated,  as  in  the  free  use  of  whisky,  brandy,  etc.,  not  only  are  th« 
molecular  changes  more  actively  retarded,  leading  to  more  rapid  lissut 
degenerations,  but   the  functions  of  the   stomach   and  brain    are  so 
actively  interfered  %vith   as  to  prevent   healthy  nutrition,   and  oto 
induce  either  chronic  inflaniinations  or  delirium  tremens,  or  bollix 

Another  important  effect  of  alcohol  while  present  in  the  bU^od  is  i^ 
direct  diminution  of  sensibility  in  the  brain  and  nervous  structures  of 
the  body-     It  is  this  anjesthetic  effect  upon  the  cerebral  and  nerfous 
structures  that  induces  all  the  series  of  changes  in  the  iodi%^idiial  ttom 
simple   don't-eare-ativeness   and  unrestrained    hilarity  to    stupor  ot 
dead-drunkenness,  whicli  chiefly  occupies  the  attention  of  the  po  '^ 
It  is  in  no  sense  a  stimulant  or  tonic,  either  at  the  beginning-,  hm  I'i'^ 
or  end  of  its  effects,  as  is  generally  supposed^  but  exerts  a  direct  seiU^ 
tive  effect  upon  nerve  sensibility,  by  which  the  mind  beixitnes  W- 
scious  of  outward  impressions  of  any  kind*  whether  of  he*tt, 
weariness,  weakness  or  pain,  and  in  like  ratio  le^s  capable  of  esM^ 
cising  self-control,  or  manifesting  the  usual  sense  of  propriety* 

Finally,  the  alcohol,  having  entered  the  blood  from    tlie  stomal 
unchanged,  is  incapable  of  assimilation  or  appropriation  to  th«  ti#5iw> 
of  the  body  as  nutritive  material,  and  is  separated  from    the  bl> 
and  eliminated  as  foreign  matter  through  the  lungs,  skin,  kidnisys,  i 
other  excretory  organs,  as  fully  proved  by  the  expenmeat^    of 
mand,  Perrin  and  Duroy,  Richardson »  Hamtnond,  Anstie,  and 
others  p     It  is  true  that  the  two  last-named  expe  rim  enters  chum 
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all  tlie  alcohol  tukea  is  not  again  excreted  wittiotit  change,  but  that  an 
ttdult  mdiviLlual  is  capable  of  retaining  in  sotne  way  a.  smalt  quantity ^ 
averaging ♦  according  to  Dr*  An s tic,  from  four  hundred  to  six  hundred 
gratDS  of  alcohol  iti  the  twenty- four  hours.  Tliis  small  quaatity, 
equal  only  to  about  one  ounce,  was  supposed  by  these  gentlemen  to  be 
used  up  in  the  generation  of  some  kiud  of  force,  but  what  kind  of 
force  remains  a  mystery.  The  truth  is  tbat  the  loias  of  suuh  &n 
jitnount  of  alcohol  from  a  glv^i]  quantity  circulating  with  the  blood 
during  twenty -four  hours  is  no  more  than  might  be  held  in  mere 
iDccIninieal  union  with  the  albuminoua  constituents  of  the  tissues,  for 
which  it  bas  a  strong  affinity ;  and  the  only  force  it  develops  is  the 
catalytic  force  of  inertia,  by  which  it  holds  in  check  those  natural 
molecular  change !3  that  would  take  place  were  it  not  preBenL  Without 
furtlicr  explanations,  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  human  system 
may  be  clearly  staled  in  the  follo^'ving  brief  paragraphs ; 

1,  It  is  absorbed  from  the  stomach,  and  circulates  with  the  blood, 
ami  is  Hnsxlly  eliminated  through  the  excretory  organs  as  a  foreign 
agent  incapable  of  either  digestion  or  assimilation. 

2,  While  present  in  the  blood  it  acts  directly  as  an  anajsthetiC| 
diminishing  the  aensibllity  and  force  of  both  the  cerebro-spinal  and 
vaso-motor  nervoui?  centers;  a»d  as  an  organic  sedative,  diiniDishing 
molecular  clumgcs  h\  the  tissues  and  excretory  organs,  lessening  the 
evolution  of  heat,  and  remotely  favoring  tisawe  degenerations  and 
accamutations  of  waste  material  in  the  system* 

This  leads  us  to  the  third  and  last  question  proposed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  paper— namely,  What  are  the  conditioua  in  sick- 
ness that  alcoholic  liquids  are  calculated  to  remove? 

In  the  foregoing  brief  review  it  has  beea  shown  that  alcohol  acts 
npou  the  human  system  as  an  anscsthetie,  organic  sedative  and  anti- 
pyretic, and  a  skillful  physician  may  use  it  in  any  case  of  disease 
where  either  or  all  tiiese  effects  are  needed^  provided  he  cannot  have 
at  band  any  other  agent  or  agents  with  which  he  can  accomplish  the 
same  purposes  more  promptly  and  with  less  danger  of  any  collateral 
injury  to  hi^  patient.  This  proviso,  however,  if  honestly  attended  to, 
will  practically  exclude  alcohol  from  the  list  of  ordinary  remedial 
agents. 

As  an  anaesthetic  and  anodyne,  all  will  agree  tbat  it  ia  far  inferior 
to,  and  less  manageable  tban^  ether,  chloroform,  nitrons  oxide,  and 
the  ordinary  narcotics, 

As  an  organic  sedative  and  anti-pyretic  it  is  so  much  less  prompt  and 
eflicientin  its  action  tlmo  either  water  applied  externally  or  the  inter- 
nal use  of  quinine^  salicylic  acid,  digitalis,  and  a  score  o f  other  artieleaT 
thai  ao  well-informed  practitioner  would  think  of  selecting  it  for  these 
purposes.     Really,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  but  two  pretenses,  or 
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iupposed  morbid  conditions,  for  which  alcoholic  remedies  are  pn- 
scribed  by  the  enlightcd  part  of  the  profession.  One  of  Ibeae  li 
tliat  popular! J  prevalent  condition  of  exbuuation  or  impairmetjE  Jn)oi 
overwork f  mental  or  physicat,  or  from  csccesslve  draius  by  Dursin^of 
unnatural  dtseUargea, 

It  Is  in  this  large  class  of  half-invalids  that  the  moderate  dailjuw 
of  beer,  ulc,  wine,  and  occaa  ion  ally  stranger  alcoholic  driEiks  is  prt- 
ecribed,  on  the  plea  that  their  power  to  retard  the  wu^i^te  ti^iiea  is 
conservative  and  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  new  matter  by  aasimi- 
hition,  the  utter  fallacy  of  which  wc  have  already  indicated  ^\^ 
eutiiclent  clearness. 

The  other  morbid  condition  for  which  tht^se  agents  ore  very  geoemBj 
pn^scribed  is  that  weakness  of  the  heart  sometimes  met  with  in  lov 
forms  of  fever  and  in  tb«?  advanced  ^tage  of  other  acute  diseases. 

It  13  claimed  that  alcohol  is  capable  of  streoglbeniDg  and  austaining 
the  action  of  the  heart  under  t)ie  circumstances  just  named,  and  also 
under  the  iirst  depre^^sing  inflaence  of  severe  8hock, 

There  is  nothing  in  the  ascertained  physiological  action  of  alcohol 
on  the  human  system,  as  developed  by  a  wide  range  of  eitpenmentftl 
investigation » to  sustjiin  this  claim.  Indeed^  it  is  difficuU  to  concet** 
how  it  is  possible  thai  on  agent  which  so  plainly  and  directly  dim inisbii 
nerve  eensihiHty  and  voluntary  muscular  action  can  at  Ihe  same  Umt 
act  as  a  cordial  or  heart-tonic*  I  have  used  the  spjiygmograph  an^ 
every  other  available  means  for  testing  experimentally  the  effects  of 
alcohol  upon  the  action  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  generally,  bat 
have  failed  in  every  instance  to  get  proof  of  any  increased  force  of 
cardiac  action. 

The  first  and  very  transient  effect  is  generally  increased  freqaoncj 
of  beat,  followed  immediately  by  dilaliUion  of  the  periphcrnl  vtriseb 
from  impaired  vaso-motor  sen.*ibility  and  the  same  unsteady  or  w^vj 
gphygmographic  tracing  as  is  jriven  in  typhoid  fever,  and  which  Is  oamJ* 
ly  regarded  as  c  y  idc u ce  of  card  tac  d eb i  1  i ry .  8 o mc t i mes  w he fi  I  he  dosas 
of  alcohol  are  increased  to  the  extent  of  decided  anaesthesia  tlie  hi«rt 
acts  slasver  and  the  arteries  have  more  vohime  from  the  increase*!  ob- 
struction to  the  movement  of  the  blood  through  the  capilliu-t«s  an4 
smaller  vessels,  and  ths  dtminishcd  oxygenrtiion  and  decarbontxioios 
of  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  Tuniin^  from  the  field  of  expert mofiliilida 
to  the  sick-room,  my  search  for  evidences  of  the  power  of  alcoltol  to 
sustain  the  force  of  the  hejirt  or  in  any  way  to  stren**then  the  paMOl 
has  l>een  equally  unsucccssfnh  I  was  educated  and  entered  upon  iki 
practice  of  medicine  at  a  time  when  alcoholic  drinks  were  uuivenanj 
regarded  as  stimulating  and  heat-producing  in  iheir  influeoee  on  thi 
human  system,  and  commenced  their  nse  without  pfcjudice  cir  f^recon- 
ceived  notions*     But  the  first  ten  years  of  direct  clinical  ar   praetlijl 
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obfteiration  satL?fied  me  fully  of  the  incorrectness  of  those  views,  aad 
very  Dearly  banished  the  use  of  these  agents  tmai  my  list  of  remedies, 
Atwi  while  it  is  tme  that  daring  the  lost  thii*iy  years  I  have  not  pre* 
acribed  for  intei*nal  \i^e  the  aggregate  amount  of  one  quart  of  any 
kind  of  fermented  or  distilled  dritiks,  either  in  private  or  hospital  prac- 
tio^,  yet  I  have  continued  to  have  abundant  opportunities  for  ob&erv* 
ing  the  effects  of  these  agetits  as  given  by  oiliera  with  whom  I  have 
been  in  council ;  and  simple  truth  compels  me  to  sa^  that  I  kai^e  nevtr 
^e£  &e€n  a  ease  in  which  the  tise  of  alcohoUc  drinkii  eilhtr  incnased  the 
force  of  the  hearts  af^tton  or  streinjthened  the  patiBid  beyond  the  jfril 
thirty  minutes  after  tt  toas  swallowed^ 

But  I  could  detail  v^ry  many  cayea  in  which  the  freo  adminiatration 
of  alcoholic  remedies  was  quieling  the  patient's  restlessness,  enfeebling 
the  capillary  and  peripheral  circulation,  and  steadily  favorinj^  increas- 
ed passive  or  bypostatic  engorgements  of  the  lungs  and  other  internal 
visceral  and  thereby  hasten in;^  a  fatal  result,  where  both  attending 
physicians  and  friends  thought  they  were  the  only  agents  that  wer« 
keeping  the  patient  alive*     Yet,  persuading  the  abandonment  of  their 
use  and  the  Btibslttution  of  simple  uourishment,  aided  by  anch  nerve- 
excitants  aa  tea,  coffee,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  camphor,  strychnia, 
etc.,  judiciously  administered,  instead  of  further  prostration  or  sinking 
in  consequence  of  such  witbdmwal,  there  has  generally  been  a  slow  hut 
«teady  improvement  in  all  coiea  where  improvement  was  possible,  and 
in  no  case  has  it  been  found   necessary  or  advisable  to  return  to  the 
use  of  the  alcohohc  articles  after  they  had  been  abandoned.     If  Fam 
asktd  tohj^  under  Buck  a  statement  of  fatts^  the  profesaion  continues  to 
prescribe  theae  drinks^  I  artsjuerj  simply  from  the  force  of  habit  and 
traditional  education^   coupled  wilh  a  reluctance  to  risk  the  experiment 
0/ omitting  them  while  the  general  popular  notions  sanction  their  use> 
Koi!»ing  is  easier  than  self-deception  in  this  matter.     A  patient  is  sud- 
denly taken  with  syncope,  or  nervous  weflkness,  from  which  abundant 
experience  has  shown  that  a  speedy  recovery  would  take  place  by  sim- 
ple rest  and  fre^^h  air*     But  in  the  alarm  of  patients  and  friends  eome- 
thin^  must  be  done,     A  Httle  wine  or  brandy  is  given,  and,  as  it  is  not 
miflTcieut  to  positively  prevent,  the  patient  in  due  time  revives  just  as 
would  have  been  the  case  if  neither  wine  nor  brandy  had  been  used. 

Of  course  both  doctor  and  friends  will  regard  the  so-called  stimu- 
lant as  the  cause  of  the  recovery.  So,  too,  when  patients  are  get- 
ting weak,  in  the  advanced  stage  of  fever  or  some  other  self-lrmited 
disease^  an  abundance  of  nourishment  is  rcgidarly  administered,  in  the 
iter  part  of  which  is  mixed  some  kind  of  alcoholic  drink.  The 
:__.  '.r  will  always  occupy  the  chief  attention,  and  if,  after  a  severe  run, 
the  fever  or  disease  finally  disappears  it  will  be  said  that  the  patient 
•mas  ausiained  or  <'  kept  alive  "  for  ovar  two  or  iJiree  weeks,  as  the  case 
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may  be,  **  solely  by  the  stiraulauts,"  when,  in  fact,  if  the  same  nourish- 
ment and  care  had  been  given  without  a  drop  of  alcohol  he  would  bav^ 
convalesced  sooner  and  more  perfectly,  as  1  have  seen  deraonstratad  ft 
thousand  times  dm'ing  the  last  thirty  yeara.  Indeed,  if  any  one  will 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  and  analyze  carefully  the  records  of  the 
large  general  hospitals  of  both  Europe  and  America,  for  the  last  half 
century,  I  venture  the  statemetU  that  the  ratio  of  mortality  from  genenl 
fevers  and  acute  diseases  will  be  found  to  have  increased,  pari  passa^ 
with  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  alcoholic  drinks  consumed  id  their 
treatment.  A  similar  examination  of  the  vital  statistics  of  different 
nations  and  communities  will  show  a  close  relation  between  the  relative 
mortality  from  consumption,  scrofula,  apoplexy,  paialysis,  and  hepatic^ 
cardiac  and  renal  dropsies  and  the  amount  of  alcoholic  drinks  coq- 
Bumed  by  the  people. 

I  believe  there  is  no  better  authority  in  any  country  upon 
the  subject  of  alcoholism  than  Di\  Williiim  Hargrenves  of 
Philadelphia.  There  is  no  lirjinch  of  it  with  which  he  is  not 
become  familiar  by  long  and  profound  investigiition,  while 
his  conservative  and  conscientious  character  joined  with 
experience  in  his  profession  both  in  war  and  peace,  unite  to 
give  weight  to  his  opinions.  His  great  works,  **  Alcohol 
and  Man"  and  "Alcohol  and  Science,"  ai^  two  vast  arsenaU 
furnished  with  every  weapon  for  the  destruction  of  the  liquor 
traffic.     I  insert  his  entire  coniniunicatiun. 

PHiLADKLPHTA,  Pa.,  July  IG,  18$7. 

Respected  Sir: — Yours  of  Juno  25th  was  duly  received,  asking  my 
opinion,  Whether  on  man  alcohol  was  a  poison  or  a  food?  and  under 
what  circumstances,  if  any,  is  it  useful,  necessary  or  indispensable  ? 

For  more  than  fifty  yoar?,  as  boy,  man,  medicul  student^  and 
medical  practitioner  of  over  twenty -five  years,  I  have  read,  investigated 
and  endeavored  to  obtain  by  obiiervatiou ,  experiments  and  other  means 
all  the  knowledge  obtainable  of  the  nature  and  ejects  of  alcohol. 

My  own  views  of  the  subject,  and  others,  are  given  in  a  limited 
extent  in  my  two  works,  **  Alcohol  and  Science  ''  and  **  Alcohol  and 
Man,"  but  I  will  answer  your  quest!  on  a  as  concisely  as  I  can,  and 
refer  you  to  the  above-named  books  for  a  more  cxtciiderl  and  puriiciilar 
account  of  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  Alcohol  upon  the  huxoan  body  and 
mind. 

Hoping  the  inclosed  statement  and  opinionji  will  be  of  service  to  yon 
and  the  cause  of  Truth,  Science  and  Humanity,  l)eliev©  me 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 
Hon.  Henry  W.  Blair,  Wm.  Hahgreaves,  M>  D- 

U.  S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Alcohol,  by  the  universal  judgment  and  consent  of  all  toxicologista, 
hag  been  clua&ed  as  a  poison — an  acrid,  narcotic  poison. 

The  experiments  and  observationi  of  Fontaine,  Courten,  LoiQzoni, 
Baglivi,  Viborg,  Metschelieh,  Jacobi,  Falck,  Percy  and  otliers  of 
Europe  ;  Hammond  and  others  of  America,  have  ahowo  that  aleohol 
h  a  poison  to  all  the  lower  auLiuals. 

PoisoQing  may  differ  in  degree,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
poison  or  tlie  power  of  tlie  organism  to  resist  its  toxical  efJects, 

That  alcoholic  liquors  ara  poisons  is  conJii*med  by  common  and 
universal  language  ;  as  the  literal  meaning  of  the  term  used  to  describe 
the  condition  of  a  person  under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  vi?.,  inloxi- 
cafed — is  poisoned,  and  is  limited  in  the  English  language  to  poisona 
aetiug  on  the  nervous  system.  That  alcohol  is  a  poison  in  large  doses 
id  rendered  plain  by  its  action  on  tlie  human  body ;  for  when  intro^ 
duced  into  the  stomach  in  suflicienfc  quantity,  either  iu  its  pure  state, 
or  diluted,  as  rum,  gin,  whisky,  brandy «  etc.^  its  effects  are  llitaL 

Indeed  no  scientist  will  say  it  is  not  a  poison  in  large  doses «  (See 
*' Alcohol  and  Science'^ — Alcohol  a  Poison.)  It  is  very  illogical  to 
suppose  that  a  substance  which  in  large  quantity  will  destroy  life 
becomes  a  food  when  taken  in  smaller  doses*  Tliere  is  no  other  agent 
known  to  science  to  which  such  properties  are  given* 

A  food  may  be  said  to  be  any  substance  solid  or  fluid  necessary  to 
sustain  the  processes  of  nntrition,  or  the  absorption  of  those  materials 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  tlie  frame,  or  of  otbenj  that  may 
be  changed  into  them  in  the  interior  of  the  body* 

Dr,  Edmnnda  defines  food  as  that  wlu'cb  being  innocent  in  relation 
to  the  tissues  of  the  body  is  a  digestible  or  absorbable  stihstance,  tiiat 
can  be  oxidized  in  the  body  and  decomposed  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
up  to  the  body  the  force  which  it  contains* 

Bloods  are  usually  divided  Into  nitrogenous — <ion£aining  nitrogen  as 
albumen,  gluten,  etc ;  and  u  on -nitrogenous,  not  containing  nitrogen, 
ma  fats,  starch,  sugar,  vegetable  acids.  Sugar  (or  other  substances  aa 
starch  that  can  be  changed  or  converted  into  sugar)  is  the  only  sub- 
statice  that  can  produce  alcohol. 

One  hundred  parts  of  cane  sugar  and  water  produce,  after  fermenta- 
tion or  the  putrefaction  of  the  sugar,  50. S  to  50,27  parts  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  52.62  parts  of  alcohol,  (Sec  '*  Alcohol  and  Science,"  p,  19/) 
It  must  be  very  clear  that  what  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
sugar  cannot  contain  the  properties  of  the  sugar  destroyed*  More  than 
one  half  of  the  elements  of  the  sugar  is  lost  by  beiug  changed  into  ear- 
lK>nic  acid,  and  the  remaining  elementa  are  changed  into  alcohol.  So 
that  if  all  the  elements  of  the  alcohol  were  as  nutrient  as  when  in  the 
form  of  sugar,  to  say  nothing  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  alcohol,  it 
w^outd^  as  a  food,  be  less  than  half  the  value  of  sugar*     Some  have  a 
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Dotion  that  because  malt  liquorB,  wine  and  fpirits  are  made  from  ibnd 
subatatiL'es  they  must  be  food.  Let  us  examine  the  CaJJucy  for  a 
moment : 

If  three  busb els  of  barley^  156  !bs»,  make  a  barrel  of  beer  (;2  buekli 
is  used  iu  England  to  muke  a  barrel,  and  2  J  buslicls  in  the  United Stata) 
5.2  Ibii.  or  63  ouueea  of  barley  will  make  a  gullaa,  (ihere  is  lust  b 
malting  20  oz.  as  malt-eoons  ;  in  niaahing  as  grains,  27-4  02. ;  in  f^f^ 
menting  13.4  oz.,  in  tining,  03  barrel  botlomSf  etc.,  9  t>z* :  a  total  loss 
of  70  ounces,  thus  leaving  in  each  gallon  of  beer  13*2  ounces  ol"  li^e 
barley,  being  chiefly  gum  worth  little  or  do  thing  as  food*  Well  roigbt 
Barou  Ltebig  say,  if  a  man  drink  8  or  10  cjuavta  of  the  best  Bat^ariim 
beer  {equal  to  lager  beer)  a  day,  in  the  conrse  of  twelve  months  hfl 
will  have  taken  into  his  system  the  Dutritive  constituents  of  a  fit** 
pound  loaf  of  bread. 

Alcohol  contains  three  elements — viz.,  three  parts  or  atoms  of  etr- 
bon,  six  parts  of  hydrogen  and  one  part  oxygen.  It  does  not  contain 
nitrogen,  and  hence  ia  not  flesh-fonning  food,  la  QOt  therefore  a  fiMi^i 
in  any  sense.    Dut, 

Alcohol  like  tat  is  a  hydro-carbon  and  hence  may  form  fat,  hat  w^ 
have  no  evidence  that  it  docs.  The  drinks  that  produce  fat  are  thoit 
thai  contain  sugar  In  addition  to  alcohol,  as  rum,  sweet  wine  oini 
beer.     It  is  the  sugar,  and  not  the  alcobolj  that  produces  fat, 

If  we  could  prove  that  alcohol  produces  fat,  it  would  be  no  trfii- 
ment  in  its  favor,  as  fat  except  in  very  small  quantity  is  adisadva^ta^; 
for  it  is  something  thrown  into  the  loose  tissue,  more  than  the  body 
requires,  and  ia  dangerous  if  too  much  in  exce^.  It  is  well  kotiiPD 
that  drinkers  sufier  from  fatly  disease  of  the  heart  and  other  tissuei. 
This  being  an  unnatural  condition,  if  alcohol  produces  it.  Instead  t»f 
being  a  food,  it  is  a  poison  or  destroyer* 

As  alcohol  is  a  hydrocarbon  does  it  give  beat  to  the  body?  T'>-' 
experiments  of  scientisia  and  the  experience  of  voyagers  to  the  Awttt 
regions,  all  combine  to  declare  with  one  accord  that  alcohol  h 
not  a  heat  producer  hut  a  heat  drminishtr^  and  is  not  a  respiratory  food. 
Neither  is  it  &  mineral  food,  for  It  contains  none  of  the  basic  el«m«Dtt 
of  saline  or  mineral  food. 

Alcohol  does  not  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  body  ai  a  driokt  W 
interferes  with  tliem.  It  does  not  quench  thirst,  but  encourages  tfiA 
increases  it,  anfl  as  a  substitute  for  water  it  ia  worse  th.T.n  useld^^  for  I 
it  cannot  in  any  way  supply  th'i  olfices  of  water  in  the  animal  or^nistcu  | 
Alcohol  is  so  greedy  for  water  that  it  will  seiEo  on  tlie  watery  tiisoet 
and  deprive  them  of  a  large  portion  of  their  moisture*  AIod^uAjc 
liquors  do  not  and  cannot  fill  the  ofhce  of  either  food  or  drinks  fef 
taken  in  moderate  quantity  they  are  useless  if  not  injurious,  wbiWlD 
excess  they  interfere  with  the  function  of  natural  food  and  drink,  heo* 
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are  neither  food  nor  driuk  ;  but  in  every  sense  poisons.     That  they  are 
not  necessary  as  a  beverage,  but  an  injury  even  la  moderation,  is  proved 
by  life  iDsuranee  statistics  and  tbe  mortality  of  persoas  m  the  different 
trades  and  professions  in  England  as  follows:     Since  1847  the  Tem- 
perance and  General  Provident  Institution  of  England  (Life  Insurance 
Company)  has  had  two  classes  of  members  :  The  Temperance  Section — 
all  total  abstainers  ;  aad  the  General  Section ,  to  which  moderate  drinkers 
art!  admitted.    For  the  last  twenty  years,  1866 — ^1885,  in  the  General 
Sectioa  tbe  expected  deaths  were  5431,  the  actual  deaths  that  occurred 
were  528i*     But  in  the  Temperance  Section,  where  the  expected  deaths 
were  3385 »  only  2408  died,     Thi^  is  the  difference  between  the  strictly 
moderate  drinkers  and  total  abstainers.     The  working-men  in  England 
between  25   and   65   years  of  age  die  at  the  rate   of  about  15  for 
€veTy  1000  living,     Duritsg  the  three  years,  1880,  1881  and  1882, 
where  9€7  men  of  all  occupations  died,  1521  publteans  died,  and  2205 
publicatis'  servants  died ;  and  maltaters,  who  handle  only  the  original 
food  material  aad  not  necessarily  the  fermented  alcoholic  liquor,  only 
had  a  mortality  of  850*     Then  again  where  these  1521  publicans  died 
only  701   agricultural  laborers,  G31  farmers,  599  gardeners  and  556 
clergymen*     In  fact  where  15  working-men  died,  30  publicans  died 
(Dr.    Edmunds),     Tbe   Register  GeneraFs  supplement  to  the  45th 
Report,  1885,  page  xxxvi,  says:  "The  mortality  of  men  who  are 
directly  concerned  in  the  liquor  trade  is  appalling ! "     The  above  figures 
answer  the  qnestion,  nothing  more  need  be  added. 
Is  alcohol  necessary  or  indispensable  as  a  medicine  ? 
There  is  greater  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  question  than  on  any 
Dther  connected  with  the  alcoholic  controversy.     We  find  two  classea 
:>f  physicians  of  equal  professional  standing  and  ability  ;  one  entirely 
liscarding  the  use  of  alcohol  as  an  agent  in  the  treatment  of  disease  ; 
ind  the  other  who  use  it  and  believe  it  useful  and  necessary,  while  the 
ibrroer  deem  it  useless  and  injurious. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  advocates  of  the  use  of  alcohol 
IS  a  medicine  cannot  claim  any  special  advamage  that  cannot  be 
claimed  in  a  higher  degree  for  the  non-alcoholic  treatment  by  those  who 
lave  stricken  it  from  their  list  of  curative  agents.  From  my  own  ex- 
lerience,  observation  and  invefitigations  during  twenty-five  years  of 
dedicai  practice  and  the  testimony  presented  on  both  sides  of  the 
tiestioD,  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  alcoholic  beverages — brandy, 
rtiisky,  wine,  etc.,  may  be  stricken  from  the  list  of  curative  agents  to 
he  benefit  of  patients  under  all  forms  of  disease.  If  alcohol  is  ever 
sed,  it  should  be  administered  in  the  form  of  dilute  alcohol  of  known 
Bliuite  strength  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  case,  and  sfopped  as  soon  as 
lo  nccessiry  for  it  ceases.  It  is  the  rankest  empJridsm  for  a  p  by  si- 
Ian  to  prescribe  the  common  alcoholic  beverages,  for  he  is  entirely 
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P  rom  my  .nd.v.dual  experience  «,rn.boruM  by  ,o  ™anv  Z^ 
Clans,  many  of  great  eminence  in  the  prolesrion    I  .T?     .       . 

^n  fifty  years  of  praet.ce  said :  ^^AlcoAol  is  neither  food  ru,r  uk^  " 

rf«c«  d«««.  «„d  M  ««  a,«,i  0/  d.3e,,er«f.W  and  d.alb.  ^ 

•    William  IlAB«KEiLVt:< 
I  am  also  indebted  to  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Vhvr^v^^^i^ 
^bei^^ow.„g  brief  butexpnci-ta„dco„ipi.ehen.h-eTe3^ 
and  Iri'.      r-       ^'"'^'^'^'P'^'-     ^■■-  !•--  -  an  i„clepo„<le„t 

rfcl  ."T  ''^"^,«^l-"«»-'  observation,  and  el,emi.^ 

Z^tt^l^  I  T'^""'  ""•-*■>*-«  should  havo  gi^t 
^eigUt  w.th  poetical  men  who  desire  to  know  whether  alco. 
hoi  IS  a  cur«e  or  a  beaefit_a  poi«on,  a  medicine  or  u  food 

a  beverage  or  medicine.     I„  reply  1  ..^^Id  sUte  tl^at  ^     T  "^ 

mny  other  antiseptics  and  «oIve„u  arc  pre^Jwc  A. T'T  .w 
Jt  acu  aa  a  poiso.  oa  the  system  I  thi„[  th^U  *rf,.f„triS 
tbat  as  an  art  e  e  of  fnnri  i^c  ^^t  ^   ^  fffa^rrtfs  ^m 

there  might  have  been  f  n  1  '"  "  f^'''-  "^'^-v^r  excu- 
certainly  ..„  ,.  none^r  preXt  uZ  '""^^  ""*"  "^^^  '^- 
Hon.  Hekrt  W.  Rui«.  Yomstr.,1.^ 

U.  S.  Senate,  Washington.  *    Pawb. 


The  following  letter,  with  pamphlets  8Ccompan>^nc 
received  from  A.  B.  Palmer,  M.  D.,  LL  D     P^r^* 


Vf9> 


•-# 


im.  PAINE DH,   PALMER* 
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Pathology  and  Practice,  etc,,  University  of  Michigan ^  a  dis- 
tiogutj^hed  writer  of  medical  treatises  and  President  of  the 
Section  of  Pathology  of  the  Intt^rnatiuDul  Medical  Congreaa 
which  met  in  Waabiugtons  September  5lh  in^st,,  and  I  regret 
that  I  have  not  more  spaoe  so  as  to  give  the  contentB  of  this 
very  able  paper  in  tulL 

I  have  done  my  best  to  select  the  most  iinportaut  things 
contained  in  it,  except  such  as  have  been  already  considered* 


VhiversU^  of  Michtgan,  Department  of  Medlein^  and  SurgerUx 
Ann  Arbok,  MiOH.,  Juae  27^  1887. 


} 


Mt  Dear  Sir  i- — ^Your  letter  of  the  2otti  inst.  is  just  received*  I 
fiend  vou  a  '*  Report"  wbieb  I  made  to  the  Michigan  State  Medical 
Society  two  years  ago,  which  contains  not  only  my  views,  but  those 
of  various  eminent  gentlemen  in  tlie  profession,  which  yon  can  make 
such  use  of  as  you  may  judge  best  for  your  purpose*  When  the 
report  was  roaile  no  one  in  llie  society  openly  disseuted  from  any  of 
the  views  presented.  Had  they  done  so  I  should  have  endeavored 
to  sustain  tbcm. 

The  '*  food  or  poison"  question  is  there  stated  much  more  fully 
than  could  be  in  u  letter.  Whether  a  small  quantity  is  capable  of 
being  transformed  into  force  in  the  system  or  not  is  not  a  material 
point.  If  it  is  so  changed,  in  tlie  healthy  condition  when  other  food 
is  taken,  It  interferes  with  appropriation  of  other  food,  so  as  to 
lower  heat  and  other  forms  of  force  more  than  its  own  transforma- 
tion inereases  tliem. 

But  its  oharacteristie  action  upon  the  body — that  by  which  it  does 
harm  or  good,  if  good  it  ever  does,  especially  in  health — is  as  a 
narcofle — as  a  substance  which  directly  impresses  the  nervtms  sT/stem^ 
and  that  impression  wheu  not  acting  as  a  medicine  in  disease  is 
ill w^ ays  [M>isonous — that  is,  it  does  harm  more  or  less,  and  when  taken 
in  snfUcient  quantities,  but  independent  of  great  bulk,  destroys  life* 
It  answers  all  the  conditions  of  a  poison.  In  a  little  volume^  a 
notice  of  which  I  inclose,  you  will  find  in  the  appendix  a  reply  to 
Sir  James  Paget,  of  London,  some  matter  that  may  interest  you. 

I  would  advise  you  to  ^viite  to  Prof.  N.  S*  Davis,  M.  D.,  LL.  !>., 

Chicago,  for  his  opinion,  and  I  would  refer  you  to  his  work  on 

I^racttce  of  Medicine,  antl  also  to  a  similar  work  of  mine  for  further 

views,  which  yon  will  And  in  the  library  where  copyrighted  books 

are  kept. 

Yours^  truly, 

Hon.  Hekiiy  W,  Blaos.  A.  B,  Palmeb. 

U-  S-  Senate,  Washington- 
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The  following  are  selections  from  Dr.  Palmer^H  addreas: 

The  action  of  alcohol  upon  the  Uvuig  system  mny  propcrlj  bfr 
fson  side  red  under  two  heads  : 

Fir:it^  Its  physiological  action,  or  its  effetits  on  the  gystem  other- 
wise  in  a  healthy  state. 

Second i  Its  aetioti  as  a  tberapeutie  agent,  or  as  a  medicine  in  tlie 
treaLmetit  of  various  diaeasea  and  injuries,  or  iu  effects  in  morliid 
conditions* 

iljLs  distiuctiou  is  important  to  be  madcn,  but  witb  alcohol^  sa 
with  every  otber  mediciue,  its  eBSotitial  thera|>eutical  effects  are 
governed,  and  must  be  judged  of,  largely  by  its  physiologicjil  Mtjoo- 
This,  after  some  general  observations,  will  first;  be  described- 

The  different  substances  taken  into  the  system  and  operating 
npOD  it  are  classified  rather  loosely  aud  in  a  general  way  bm  fooda, 
poisotis  aud  medicines. 

A  food  is  a  substance  which,  when  taken  into  the  alimeotafT 
canal,  is  capalJe  of  being  absorbed  fi'om  it,  and  of  serving  dlbcr 
to  supjjly  materials  for  the  growth  of  the  body,  or  for  the  replaw- 
ment  of  matter  which  has  been  removed  from  it,  and  which  ibus 
effects  renewal*  Foods,  to  replace  matters  which  have  been  oxidi«€<l# 
must  themselves  be  oxidized*  Foods  by  such  oxidation  must  Ixs  at 
leuBt  force  gftneratorSj  and  all  the  higher  forms  are  tisxue  Jhrrntrs* 

Some   substances,  such   as   inorganic  salts  aud   some   orgaoic 
materinls,  serve  to  inflneoce  certain  actions  which  may  result  in  lise 
liberation  of  energy  \  or,  acting  as  inhibitory  or  restraining  ageati, 
may  check  the  activity  of  parts,  and  by  tliese  effects  serve  as  forw 
modifiers.    The   internal  organs   of  the   body  are  balanced  and 
governed  in  their  action  by  excitor  and  inhibitory  nerves,  and  pAf- 
alyzing  the  inhibitory,  as  well  as  stimnluting  the  excitor.  nerves  md 
functions,  will  increase,  thougli  generally  abnormally,  the  action  of  | 
the  oigans  concerned.     The  removal  of  the  pendulum  of  a  ( U»cl, 
or  tlie  balance  wheel  of  a  watch,  though  adding  no  force^  will  aJjo»  ^ 
the  mechanism  to  run  on  more  rapidly  until  it  runs  down* 
paralyzing  of   the  inhibitory  nerves  mny  give  an  appearance  ofl 
stimulation,  but  in  this,  real  and  useful  furee  is  not  augmented* 
These  conditions  may  lead  an  observer  to  fnlsc  conclusions,  gtrmf  j 
the  impression  tiiata  real  sedative,  operating  upon  inhibitory  func-j 
tions,  IS  a  stimulant. 

But  excitors,  such  as  condiments,  mustard,  pepper,  cinQamOhf^ 
etc.,  increase  certain   actions,  though  they  yield  very  little  or 
force  by  their  oxidation.     They  stimulate  the  mouth  ami  other  pMtej 
of  the  alimentary  canaU  int*reasing  the  flow  of  digestive  eocretioo**  j 
and  often  increase  the  appetite  for  food,  and  the  power  of  digests 
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it.  Food,  digested  and  appropriated,  is  force,  and  thna  fcbe  coti- 
ilimGiit  may  indirec^tly  proUuee  force.  Some  substances  cliiniuisli 
notion^  geoural  or  Especial,  and  that  leads  to  tlie  diinintition  of  nil 
force  in  the  isjsteio.  Other  substances,  as  the  active  printriple  of 
tea  and  cofifee,  or  of  the  coca  leaves,  make  impressions  upon  the 
system  which  modify  actions,  resnltiiig  iu  changes  of  various  kinda* 
rhese  cannot  be  regarded  as  foods,  as  they  supply  tio  appreciable 
force  l>v  til eir  oxidation,  nor  do  they  furnish  any  aiipreeiable  amount 
Df  material  for  siipi>lyiiig  tlie  tissues.  They  have,  however,  an 
apparent  sustaining  effect  greater  than  aleohoL 

According  to  FroL  H.  N.  Martin,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Dne  of  the  latest  and  most  ex[*ert  experimenters,  and  one  of  the 
iiost  anthoritative  wntei-s  on  t>hyjiiology  iti  this  country,  and  wiioae 
rork  on  the  **  Human  Body  "  has  received  the  rare  distinction  of 
jeing  approved  by  our  State  Board  of  Health,  a  food  must  fulfill 
,be  following  conditionB; 

Mrst^  It  must  contain  the  elements  which  it  ii  to  furnish  and 
eplace  in  the  body,  and  also  those  elements  leaving  the  body, 
jnlistarices  are  of  no  use  as  foods  which  are  not  capable  of  oxida* 
ion  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  system,  and  which  are 
lOt  capable  of  construction  into  its  tissues, 

S^eond^  Foods  must  he  ca|mble  of  being  absorbed  from  the  all* 
lentary  canal,  and  either  by  themselves,  or  tlie  changes  they 
ndergo,  must  be  capable  of  furnishing  force,  or  the  elements  of 
ssnes. 

T/tirdy  (And  this  is  his  precise  languu«:e),  **  Neither  the  sub- 
ance  itself,  nor  any  of  tlie  products  of  its  transformation  in  the 
jd\%  must  be  injurious  to  the  structure  or  activity  of  any  organ. 

fio  it  h  ti  poisoii^  not  a  food/- 

A  polmn  is  brieHy  defined  by  the  quotation  from  Pi'of.  IVTartia  in 
iJi  last  sentence.  It  is  a  substance  which,  when  applied  to  or 
ken  into  the  hotly,  by  its  peculiar  qualities  inde))endent  of  mere 
»clianical  properties  or  of  large  bulk,  is  capable  of  inflicting  injury 
on  the  organism,  either  in  its  functions  or  structure,  and  which 
en  used  in  certain  quantities,  hut  still  independent  of  great  bulk, 
,jr  produce  death. 

We-fli^^i^ieB  are  substances  given  for  the  purpose  of  modify Ing  fav- 
hly  morbid  actions  and  conditions,  and  are  capable  of  producing 
h  effects*     They  are  generally  injnriaus  to  persons  in  health,  and 

l>eneficial  only  when  they  ju'oduce  favorable  changes  in  diseased 
;es.  The  same  article  may  be  a  medicine  or  a  poison  according 
he  purpose  and  the  conditions  of  its  use*  Thus,  opium,  prussic 
I,  arsenic,  and  corrosive  sublimate  are  deadly  poisons,  but  used 
roper  quantities,  and  in  relation  to  certain  morbid  conditions,. 
r  0.re  aseful  medicines. 


^ 
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Again,  some  artielt's  are  both  medicines  and  foods.  Of  this  class 
cod  liver  oil  and  malt  are  examples.  Neither  of  these,  however, 
has  poisonous  proporties,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  these  terms. 

These  facts  and  prmciples  seem  necessary  to  be  borne  in  mmd 
for  the  purpose  of  pliicing  alcohol  where  it  belongs ^  and  for  under- 
standing its  proper  actions. 

After  a  careful  description  of  the  physiological  effect  of 
alcohol  upon  the  system  similar  to  what  has  been  already  giveo 
in  this  work,  Dr.  Palmer  proceeds  : 

I  have  thus  minutely,  and  I  fear  tediously^  traced  the  geneTal 
acute  or  immediate  physiological  effects  of  alcohol,  and  have  showed 
its  analogy— :its  substantial  identity — with  that  of  chloroform  and 
ether,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  see  more  clearly  to  what  claaa  of 
agents  it  belongs. 

If  chloroform  is  a  poison,  alcohol  is  essentially  a  poison.  We 
waive,  for  the  present,  the  question  of  its  food  properties.  If  such 
properties  exist,  they  are  so  slight  and  trival,  compared  with  its 
other  actions,  as  not  to  be  worthy,  in  this  connection,  of  being 
brought  into  the  accotint.  If  chloroform  is  a  nni-cotic,  alcohol  is  s 
narcotic.  If  chlorofoi  m  is  an  aniesthetic,  alcohol  is  an  aniesth<?tlc 
If  one  is  essentially  a  depressing  agent,  so  is  the  other-  Then 
strong  resemblance  no  one  can  question  ■  The  chief  diflference  is 
that  the  alcoholic  narcosis  is  longer  continued,  and  its  secondary 
effects  are  more  seveie. 

It  is  this  narcotic  or  anflBslhetic  action  of  alcohol,  its  t>ower  to 
diminish  sensibility  or  modify  the  feelings,  reudenng  the  indi- 
vidual less  consciotis  of  ontward  disagreeable  impressions^  relicr* 
ing  a  sense  of  fatigne,  of  pain,  of  dragging  weight,  of  monial 
depression  and  distress,  which  has  led  to  the  popular  error  re- 
specting it,  and  the  contradictory  uses  made  of  It,  It  is  in  c^m- 
sequence  of  its  dinii niching  outward  impressions  and  imrjird 
monitions  that  it  is  t:iken  to  warm  in  winter,  and  coo!  in  ^ummer^ 
to  soothe  in  affliction,  and  render  insensible  to  reproach  iw  the 
upbraidings  of  conscience. 

He  then  cites  rceciit  experiments  which  prove  tlie  former 
opinion,  that  alcohol  stimuhited  the  he^^irt  by  an  increase  of 
real  force,  to  be  a  mistake.  It  creates  a  flutter,  but  decreases 
power.  There  is  no  iiH;rease(I  arten^il  pressure,  which  pre5?sur& 
is  known  to  be  the  evidence  of  heart  force-  Increased  fr*^ 
quency  of  pulsation  is  often  the  strongest  evidence  of  dimin- 
ished power — witness  tiie  fluttering  pulse  of  extreme  we^ikne^s. 
"  The  report  of  Drs.   Riugcr  and  Sainsbury  closes  with   thm 
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following  remark,  announcing  the  most  important  fact  which 
these  experimejits  confirm,  vi^, :  *  That  by  their  action  on  the 
cardiac  tissue  these  drugs  (thealcohoU)  are  clearly  paralj/zantf 
and  this  appears  to  be  the  case  from  the  outset,  no  stage  of 
increa:*ed  force  of  construction  preceding.' — (PractitionerB 
[London],  May,  1883,  p,  350.)'' 

He  states  the  following  very  important  fact  not  sufEcicntly 
emphasised  hitherto  :  **  There  is  a  connection,  often  marked, 
in  the  use  of  the  difierent  iiarcotius.  The  alcohol  habit  tends 
to  produce  the  opium  Imhit,  and  the  reverse ;  one  may  be 
substituted  for  the  other,  and  the  two  are  often  indulged 
together •  The  same  principle,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
applies  to  the  wide-spread  toliacco  hahitj  and  to  the  less  pre- 
valent chloroform,  chloral  and  hasheesh  habits.  The  indul- 
gence in  any  one  begets  a  tendency  to  indulge  in  others.  The 
habitual  use  of  any  of  them  produces  a  constitulioiial  narcotic 
state ^  different  from  the  normal* " 

Dr,  Pidmer  confirms  all  that  is  elsewhere  said  of  the  heredi- 
tary consequences  of  the  use  of  alcohol,  and  in  regard  to  the 
efl*ect  of  moderate  use  he  says  that ;  ^*  Morbid  qualities  of  a 
milder  character  in  the  parents  may  be  exaggerated  and  other- 
wise  modified   in   the   offspring.      Thus,  inebrki?/  with  its 
ordinary  perversions  in  the  parent  may  become  idiocy  or 
insanity  in  the  child ;  and  moderate  drinking  in  the  father, 
creating  an  appetite  which  in  him  is  controlled,  may  produce 
drunkenness  in  the  son,  or  even  dipsomania  in  the  son  or  the 
grandson,  which  may  be  beyond  all  control.     Our  personal 
observations  have  afforded  suflSeicnt  instances  of  this  kind, 
and  the  genera!  testimony  of  those  who  have  given  attention 
to   this   subject   abundantly   confirms  the  statement/'     And 
closes  the   topic   thus:  "The  occasion   will   not  admit  of  a 
further  discussion  of  the  subject  of  heredity  in  its  relations  to 
alcoholism  and  the  other  narcotic  habits.     These  habits  are 
the  present  bane — a  crying  evil  of  nearly  the  entire  world, 
a.nd  we  may  well  consider  and  teach  others   to  consider  the 
influence  of  our  personal  indulgence  upon  those  that  are  to 
ooine  after  us — ^the  habits  of  this  generation  upon  those  that 
are;  to  come." 

I  have  st>fif5e  but  for  so  much  of  his  able  discussion  of  the 
EOtion  of  alcohol  as  a  medicine  : 
10 
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The  disensaion  of  the  therapeutic  properties  of  alcohol  takea  as 
into  another  department  of  scientilic  principles  and  practical  conaid- 
eratiotiB.  While  the  remedial  effects  of  medicines  In  disease  are 
lai'gelj  determined  by  their  essential  action  in  health,  yet  the  differ- 
ence of  condition  in  these  respective  statea  is  such  that  an  agent 
which  may  affect  injuriously  the  one  may  act  beueflcially  of>oa  tk 
other*  No  one  can  suppOBc  that  opium,  mercury  or  a  try  ch  nine  tao 
do  other  than  injury  to  a  person  in  health,  yet  their  temiM)i'ary 
actions  in  certain  diseases  are  beneficiaL 

AleohoK  though  uot  a  stimulant  iJi  its  essential  action^  nor  an  la- 
creaser  of  power  in  a  healthy  person »  may  possible  indirectly  act  a* 
an  in  crease  I'  of  force  in  a  sick  or  injured  one*  By  soothing  & 
depressing  irritation,  or  by  relieving  a  severe  shoekt  or  by  modify- 
ing favorably  some  pathological  couditioti,  thus  removing  or  abatmg 
an  injurious  cause h,  a  beneficial  effect  may  follow* 

He  gives  us  the  following  as  the  latest  teacliing  of  &cieme 
as  to  the  development  of  force  by  the  oxidation  or  bm^oing 
of  alcohol  in  the  body  ; 

The  question  as  to  the  oxidation  of  any  XK)i1;ion  of  the  alcohnl 
taken  into  the  system,  and  the  consequent  development  of  foiee  h? 
it^  is  not  absolutely  settled-  Baron  Liebtg,  who  for  a  timti  held 
gi^eat  sway  iu  the  scientillCj  Cis pec i ally  the  chemical,  world,  taught 
that  alcohol,  a  hydi-o^caibon,  united  with  oxygen  iu  the  lungs,  pto- 
ducing  carbonic  aoid  and  water,  thns  becoming  '*  respiratory  food,** 
and  in  so  doing  |>rodncitig  heat  and  perhaps  other  forms  of  force. 
The  simplicity  of  this  theory  (for  it  was  only  theory),  and  the  high 
authority  of  its  author,  caused  it  to  lie  quite  generally  accepln^* 
though  resting  upon  a  basis  so  purely  speculative,  and,  as  declared 
by  high  modern  authority,  '^  without  a  single  eic  peri  mental  fact  foi 
.  its  support.*'  But  Drs*  Pront  and  Percy,  of  England,  Bo5ker.  of  Get 
many,  Davis,  of  this  country,  and  others,  ascertained  by  the  mm% 
direct  and  eonelusive  experiments,  that  lesscarbonio  acid  was  gircdi 
off  from  the  lungs,  and  therefore  less  combustion  of  carboi  ^ 

matter  occurred  in  them,  when  alcohol  was  taken,  than  frili 
and  that  the  sum  total  of  elimination  of  effete  matteris  was  dlniiii*^ 
ished  by  the  presence  of  this  article  in  the  system.  This  |>r*  ■•  * 
that  alcohol  retarded  those  chemieal  and  vital  changes  bv  w 
nutrition,  secretion  and  elimination  arc  effected.  The  Infer 
from  this  was  that,  by  this  article,  under  t!ie  circumstances  in  v. 
theae  experiments  were  tried — in  comparative  health  and  wii, 
ordinary  diet— the  production  of  force  was  diminislied  and  m 
creased.  This  inference  was  coiTohoraled  by  the  fact  that  tiie  u>^->' 
mometers  showed  that  the  production  of  heat  was  dimiuLsliedt  an^ 
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presumablj  other  forms  of  force  ako,  and  that  Liehtg^s  theory  was 
ujitrue.  Naineroiis  espcnmeuts  have  siiiee  proved  tbe  absorption 
of  the  alcohol  from  the  stomach  nucbangetl,  ita  diffusion  throiighont 
the  hody  in  the  blcHKl,  and  its  passage  out  of  the  body  by  the  hitigs» 
by  the  skin,  by  the  kidneys,  and  other  excretions,  still  unchauged. 

The  foIIoTving  summary  of  the  changes  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  opinion  in  the  recent  pas?t  and  of  the  rapidly  iocrcas- 
inff  evidence  i^oinor  to  estul)lish  the  worst  that  has  ever  been 
alleged  against  the  terrible  scourge  of  alcohol  c lories  Dr. 
Palmer  s  pamphlet  and  is  especially  timely  and  valuable  : 

We  thought*  and  we  may  sometimes  still  think,  it  makes  ns  witty. 
We  know  from  c*bservation  it  makes  men  silly* 

We  thought  it  briglitened  the  intellect  and  might  make  men  wiser* 
We  Bnd  that  in  the  long  run,  at  least,  it  dulls  the  intellect  and 
makes  men  foolish. 

Wine  has  been  called  the  ^'^  milk  of  age,"  and  we  thought  it  sup- 
ported advanced  life.  We  kuow  that  the  aged  live  longer  and 
I'etaiu  their  powers  bet;ter  without  its  use* 

As  a  medicioei  or  prophylactic  measure,  we  thought  it  protected 
against  epidemic  diseases.     We  now  know  it  invites  attacks* 

We  thought  it  prevented  and  even  cured  consumption.  We  know 
it  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  at  least  one  form  of  that  disease — 
fibroid  phthisis* 

We  thouglit,  moderately  used,  it  was  good  for  many  things. 
Thdse  who  have  given  most  careful  attention  to  the  subject  believe 
it  ia  gooil  for  very  few  things. 

Tbe  demonstrations  of  modeiTi  science  have  shown  the  truth  of 
the  ancient  saying  of  the  Wise  Man  :  *^  Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong 
drink  is  raging,  and  whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise," 

The  preceding  view  of  this  subject  prompts  us  in  concluijion  to 
Bsy  til  at,  as  our  scientific  knowledge  of  alcohol  advances,  our  prac- 
tice with  it  and  our  language  respecting  it  should  change. 

A»  to  its  physiological  effects,  we  have  certainly  in  many  respects 
>eea  mistaken  in  the  past*  We  have  said  it  excited  the  vaso-motor 
len-es  of  the  surface,  and  thus  caused  increased  vascular  action  in 
he  cutaneous  circulation*  We  know  now  it  depresses  those  nerves 
nd  causes  passive  dilatation  of  the  surface  vessels.  We  thought 
,  iocreiised  animal  heat.  The  thennoraeter  shows  it  diminishes  it. 
^e  thoiigr^it  that  from  more  blood  coming  to  the  sin'face,  and  some- 
noes  ca.using  a  feeling  of  warmth,  it  would  diminish  the  danger 
Dm  exposure  to  cold.  We  find  that  from  less  heat  being  produced 
the  oeoters,  and  more  being  lost  from  the  surface  by  the  inoreased 
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blood  in  the  soperBcial  vesseU,  tlie  danger  of  expoflmre  to  coM 
ufider  ita  inQueDce  is  greatly  iocrsafied* 

We  said  tbe  alcohol  taken  was  oxidized  Id  the  liings,  and  tbfti 
Increased  beat  and  other  forma  of  force  were  thus  prodttced*  We 
find  it  IB  not  thus  oxidized,  or,  if  at  all,  in  &o  small  a  qtmntitv  thst 
its  effect  is  ordinarily  much  more  than  couQterbalaticed  by  the 
diminution  of  the  oxidation  of  other  hydi'o-earboos  which  it  pro* 
duces ;  so  that  under  its  inHueuce  heat  and  the  other  forma  of  foro6 
Are  lessened. 

We  thought  it  increased  muscular  atrength,  and  it  was  taken  to 
aid  men  iu  their  work,  We  find  that  it  dimiaishes  muscular  power, 
both  for  immediate  action  and  with  reference  to  enduraoce. 

We  thought,  as  it  often  makes  one  frM  atronger,  that  this  wat 
evidence  that  one  h  stronger*  We  now  know  that  this  feeling  ll 
deceptive,  and  is  not  even  presumptive  evidence  ot  itiereaaed 
strength.  We  eee  that  the  drunken  man  whUe  boasting  of  his 
strength  falls  to  the  ground* 

We  said  it  was  a  diiect  heart  excitor*  We  now  know  it  ia  ft 
dii'eet  hcait  depressor. 

We  said,  and  nearly  all  the  text-books  still  say,  it  la  a  dirSiCt 
carduie  stimuttinL  We  know  from  most  oooclusive  experimentfl  il 
is  a  dii^ect  cardiac  parai^zunt. 

The  following  letter  from  Dr*  Alexander  Wilder  a  wideVj 
known  and  eminent   practitioner,  of  Newark,  New  Jer^/t 
shows  how  alcohol  nmy  he  used  in  some  cases  with  curative 
effect,  but  the  necessity  of  the  creutioii  of  a  sens^ie  of  r&- 
sponsibility  which  is  not  felt,  and  the  exercise  of  a  rigid  ti»i- 
tion  which  is  not  now  generally  exercii^ed  by  the  profession 
in  prescribing  this  datigcrous  agency  is  particularly  eitiphsr 
sized  in  his  closing  words*     Keferring  to  tbe   heed  less  ucss 
which  now   prevails »  he  says:   "I  regard  such  pi'escribing 
as  unquestionably   a   sflgnm  upon   the   medical   profi^^^^miu 
.  .  ,  .  ,  Till  that  time"  (when  there  shall  be  uiort?  car©  bj 
the  profession  in  this  regard)  "  we  must  expect  men*  aye,  nod 
women,  too,  to  teeomc  and  continue  drunkards,  having  born 
seduced  into  this  degradation  by  their  medical  advisers."     If 
the  profession  continues  to  be  wrong — guilty — as  thus  charged» 
how  can  we  have  hope  for  the  country  or  the  world?      Doct4»rs  I 
discovered   dist illation ;  doctors   can   destroy  the  destrovfr 
which  they  have  let  loosse  upon  mankind.     Will  you   do  it*  j 
Is  there  any  other  so  great  question  upon  the  profession? 
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Could  not  the  International  Congress  make  professional 
laws  which  shall  forbid  the  criminal  liberality  and  indifler- 
euce  with  which  members  of  the  profession  who  are  subject 
to  its  censure,  administer  this  fatal  drug?  Cannot  this  form 
of  murder,  or  worse  than  murder,  be  turned  over  to  the 
quacks?  "We  are  on  our  guard  against  them,  or  if  not,  must 
blame  our  own  folly.  But  we  are  betrayed  by  our  "old 
family  physician ; "  we  become  drunkards  by  the  advice  and 
order  of  the  friend  in  whom  we  most  trusted,  and  to  whose 
hands  we  have  confided  the  issues  of  life. 

It  is  a  breach  of  trust,  and  unless  the  great  organizations 
and  the  individual  members  subject  to  their  discipline  attend 
to  this  thing,  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  common  people 
will  curse  their  worse  than  quackery,  and  more  and  more 
will  resort  to  humbug  and  imposition  as  the  lesser  evil. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  July  14,  1887. 
Dear  Sir: — I  gi'ew  up  in  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  when  temper- 
ance and  teetotalism,  etc.,  swept  ov^r  the  region  like  a  prairie  fire, 
and  I  was  deeply  affected  by  the  general  sentiment.  It  may  be 
that  my  reply  to  your  questions  will  be  colored  by  that  early  influ- 
ence.    Nevertheless,  I  think  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  be  candid. 

I  read  with  much  care  the  argument  of  Anstie  and  others  designed 
to  prove  that  alcohol  is  a  food.  But  conviction  failed  me  ;  I  do  not 
believe  it.  There  is  good  in  everything  if  we  did  but  know.  The 
good  of  alcohol,  however,  does  not  consist  in  its  quality  as  a  food. 
If  I  should  modify  this  statement,  it  would  be  to  admit  the  article 
into  the  catalogue  of  degraded  substances  along  with  tainted  meats, 
crude  or  fermenting  vegetables,  etc.  I  would  not  expect  much 
stamina  from  alcohol-nom*ished  men. 

Your  other  inquiry  in  regai*d  to  the  merits  of  alcohol  as  a  drink 
or  medicine  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  answer  critically.  I  have 
made  several  personal  experiments  with  results  more  or  less  satis- 
factory. From  infancy  I  abhoiTed  whisky,  rum  and  brandy,  and 
jven  now  can  swallow  either  only  by  a  forced  effort. 

The  fermented  beverages  appear  to  have  afforded  a  varied  result. 
tirom  my  twentieth  year  I  had  been  a  sufferer  from  indigestion 
rhich  had  refused  the  aid  of  medicine  or  regimen.  But  in  1852, 
Imast  from  desperation,  I  resorted  to  ale,  ''Greenways,"  I  think, 
sin^  it  at  intervals  of  twice  a  week  with  most  gratifying  results. 
fter  aoTiie  months,  however,  I  fell  off  from  it  again.  Again,  when 
stacked  by  pneumonia  in  May,  1871, 1  found  it  almost  impossible 
sytaUow  Croton  water,  but  could  drink  Albany  ales  with  ease  and 
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benefit.     The  beverage   manufactured  at  FoogUlteepsie  w«s  too 
etroiK'  for  mc.     At  a  later  attack  in  January,  1885,  to  which  I  ] 

alraos't   eucaimbed,  1  bad  utter  intolemuce  of  brandy,  rum  aod 
whi«kv,  which  my   medkal  atlvisera  earnestly  pressed  upon  me: 
but  "Jersey  cider"  was  used  with  much  comfort  and  benefit.    I 
am  difii-osed,  however,  to  divide  the  praise  with  the  acid,  a«  t-oon-         J 
teracting  the  wasted  condition  of  the  body.     I  believe  that  no  i^ 
would  have  met  the  case,  and  that  I  would  not  have  Burvivccl  the 
stronger   liriuora.     I   say   this  in  aO   candor   and   impartmUy.    1 
have  also  made  observations  in  other  cases.     Once,  when  a  patieat 
was  afflicted  with  "  hav-fever  "  and  the  case  apr«ared  lulracthk-.  I       I 
emploved  whisky  with  gratifying  results.     The  peculiar  exalt^twa 
of  vitid  force  appeared  to  be  the  thing  required.     I  presume,  how-       I 
over,  that  this  was  Ijut  an  idiosyncrasy.     As  a  general  concliiswii       I 
I  am  satisfied  tliat  the  utility  ot  alcohol  as  a  medicine  la  but  p«-      I 
carious      Wiien  it  is  but  occasionally  employed  there  may  be  some-      I 
times  an  incidental  advantage ;  but  if  the  use  should  Le  persisted 
in  this  advantage  would  be  very  certain  to  disappear.     I  have  htue     i 
more  to  say  in  its  favor,  while  as  a  drink  I  have  very  genefall.r     I 
witnessed  its  use  to  be  hurtful.  I 

riivsicians  who  have  confidence  in  their  art  seldom  prescnM  i 
alcohol.  It  is  chiefly  done  by  those  who  believe  little  in  the  uuhtj  I 
of  dniga,  or  who  indulge  in  alcoholic  stimulants  themselves.  1 
rcgard^such  prescribing  as  unquestionably  o  stigma  «i>on  the  med- 
ical profession.  To  this  complexion  I  am  convinced  wc  all  met 
come  at  last.  Till  that  time,  however,  we  must  expect  mcu-*5«. 
and  women,  too— to  become  and  continue  drnnkards,  having  bten 
eednced  into  this  degradation  by  their  medical  advisers.  1 

QuU  tstutodM  eustodiet  ?  I  remain  with  sincere  esteem,  I 

Yours  truly,  I 

Ho«.  Henry  W.BLAm.  Alexakder  WitDffl.     J 

U.  S.  Senate,  Washington.  I 

Dr.  A.  C.  Rembaush,  of  Philadelphia,  who  ranks  AmMgl 

the  ablest  and  most  successful  members  of  the  profo«»io'».  I 

sends  me  the  following  letter :  I 

PlIII.ADEl.TOlA,    7-11-1887.      I 

Dear  Sir  :— Please  excuse  my  tardy  reply  to  your  coinmuoWjifiB«| 
of  Jane  25th,  as  I  was  absent  at  Gettysburg  at  the  reunion  of  ll«l 
Bines  and  the  Grays ;  have  had  a  good  time.  ....  ^^o*^^'^  J 
a  class  are  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  alcohol  question  m  my  eatlin*! 
tion.     I  stand  with  the  Carpenters,  B.W.Richardson,  of   \  1 

also  .Tames  Edmunds.  M.  D..  M.  R.  C.  P.,  etc.,  and  with  .  1 

Hargreaves,  author  of  "  Worse  than  Wasted."    You  sboold  re«l 
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that  if  you  have  not  already  done  eo*  I  believe  that  alcohol  is  & 
poison  and  in  no  sense  a  food.  I  have  no  use  for  it  as  a  food,  di^nk 
or  iDedicine,  and  I  believe  it  is  never  used  in  either  large  or  small 
(Quantities  without  absolute  harm  to  the  one  partaking  of  it,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  banished  from  the  land  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  the 
people.     Yonrs  for  the  war  agaiust  alcohol, 

A,  C.  Rembaugh. 
Hon.  H<  W.  Blair, 

U.  S.  Senate^  Washington- 

Dr.  Rembaugh,  iq  an  address  delivered  before  the  Social 
Science  Association  of  Phikdclpbia,  May  28^  1885>  published 
by  the  Association  has  collected  many  striking  facts,  opinions 
of  diHtinguisihed  physicians,  etc.,  and  the  latest  scientific 
deductions,  which  are  set  forth  very  impressively  in  a  printed 
paper  inclosed  with  bis  letter.  Considerable  of  the  matter  is 
taken  from  "The  Foundation  of  Death,"  by  Alexander  Gus- 
tafson,  one  of  tlie  best  and  most  philosophical  books  on  this 
problem,  and  is  so  credited  by  Dr.  Rembauglu*  I  collate 
some  of  the  more  important,  regretting  that  I  cannot  give 
more,  and  hoping  that  the  pamphlet  may  have  general  circula- 
tion among  the  profession  as  well  as  the  people. 

Dr.  W.  B*  Caipenter,  the  most  renowned  of  living  physio- 
logists, says  ;  "The  introduction  of  alcohol  into  healthy  blood 
can  do  nothing  but  mischief;  that  no  one  who  is  familiar  with 
the  action  of  poisons  upon  the  living  animal  body,  and  has 
made    the   nature  of  that   action   a   special   study ^  has  the 
emallest  hesitation  in  saying  that  alcohol  is  a  poison."  "Every 
lei^itiniate  food  tiatisfies  in  given  quantities.     Alcohol  is  not  a 
food  and  supplies  no  natural  craving — from  its  very  nature 
it  demands  more  and  more/'  says  Rev.   Dr.  Cuyler*     The 
bakers  of  New  York  were  at  one  time  very  much  exercised 
over  th©  waste  of  alcohol  that  was  not  savc^d  from  their  bak- 
ing' hread.     Two  hundred  gallons  of  ak-obol  can  be  secured 
from  the  smoke  produced  by  burning  29,000  cords  of  wood. 

Th©  nutritive  power  of  foods  depend  on  the  proportion 
i?rliich  can  be  made  available  for  the  renovation  of  the  body. 
Alcohol  has  not  been  found  in  the  living  organism  except  ia 
UiG  «'ii..ste    and  refuse,  and  only  in  infinitesimal  traces. 


•  *•  'Fbe   B'owndttyon  of  Death"  is  one  of  the  great  works  in  the  UteratuM 
tf  Temperance  and  should  be  widely  read. 
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Dr.  J  J,  A.  Klieti,  speaking  of  the  effects  of  the  uae  of  alcobot 
during  ttie  siegG  of  Puris,  says :  "  We  had  plenty  of  alcohol, 
but  it  did  not  make  us  warm,  it  did  not  replace  food  of  aoj 
kindp  Let  me  tell  j^ou  tliat  .  ,  .  •  -  nothing  will  make  yon 
feel  the  cold  more,  that  nothing  will  make  you  feel  tlie  dre^id- 
ful  sense  of  hunger  more  than  alcohoL**  Liuns^us  said: 
^Man  sinks  gradually  by  this  fell  poison;  first  he  favors  it, 
then  warms  to  it,  then  burns  for  it,  then  is  consumed  by  it.** 

"It  has  been  instanced  by  the  dcatlis  of  Pitt  and  Fox  and  an 
army  of  others  as  due  to  the  use  of  alcohol,  by  whiuh  tbey 
sought  to  supplement  energies  already  too  exhaustlngly  taxed. 
With  our  way  of  living,  our  passions  and  worrieSj  man  aa 
longer  dies,  but  kills  himself.  To  prolong  life  it  is  necessary 
to  live  soberly*  The  chief  enemy  of  the  longevity  and  health 
of  the  race  is  alcohol.  Sufficient  and  agreeable  rest,  enough 
undisturbed  sleep;  but  to  how  many  of  the  toiling  miUions 
who  labor  for  bread  by  muscles  or  brain,  are  these  essentitds 
vouchsafed?  All  temperance  people  should  look  forward  with 
no  little  hopefulness  to  the  time  when  eight  hours  shall  be 
recognized  as  the  maximum  of  working  hours,  when  tbft 
weary  Inmins  and  muscles  will  not  seek  stimulation,  but  re.^t,^ 

Dr.  Rem Im ugh  is  right.  Eight  hours  is  enough,  Qunlify 
everybody  to  perform  labor  and  then  ensure  to  all  the 
opportunity.  The  great  problem  is  to  dishnbute  labor, 
then  the  distribution  of  production  will  take  care  of  itself. 
No  man  has  the  ri^rht  to  more  than  his  sliare  of  the  work 
of  the  world  unless  he  is  ready  to  give  to  those  who  have 
not  the  opportunity  or  the  ability  to  work,  without  fault  on 
their  part,  the  production  of  that  labor  which  he  had  no 
right  to  perform.  But  if  there  were  wisdomi  as  there  some- 
time will  be  in  our  industrial  system — brought  al^out  by 
peaceful  evolution — there  would  he  intelligence  in  all,  wrirk 
by  all,  and  production  for  all.  That  is  the  millennium  and 
it  IS  coming. 

'^Alcoholic  fermentation  results  in  two  poisonous  com- 
pounds, alcohol  and  carbonic  acid/'  Dr.  A,  Carlysle  &ay3 
that  no  living  animal  or  plant  can  be  suppoited  by  sucli 
poisonous  fluids, ^ — on  the  contrary  they  soon  become  sickly 
and  perish  under  their  influence.  "A  profuse  iimount  of 
gastric  juice  will  no  doubt  digest  food  more  rapidly  that)  a 
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small  amount,  and  therefore  the  abundant  secretion  of  gas- 
tric juice  provoked  hy  the  daily  taking  of  a  H^mall  amount 
of  alcohol  may  for  a  time  promote  digestion.     But  to  urge 
diges^tion  is  uo  more  desirable  than  to  urge   youth."     '*  Beef- 
steak is   15G  timeB  more  nutritious  than  wine" — ^if  wine  is 
Dutritioua  utulh     '*In  fact  there  is  no  food  in  alcoholic  drinks, 
whether  malted  or  spirituous.     The  fivt  of  the  beer  drinker  if* 
composed  of  those  albuminous  residues  that  remaiu  undecom- 
posed,  not  reducible  to  a  form  in  which  they  can  be  excreted ; 
they  have  to  be  stored  away  so  as  to  prevent  obstruction  to 
the  circulation,  and  are  tbercfore  packed  away  under  the  skin/' 
Dr.  Archibald  Billing  says  :  **  Stimulants  excite  action^  but 
act  ion  is  not  s  t  re  n  gth . "     *'  The  st  i  m  ii  I  at  i  ng  e  fi  ects  o  f  a  Icoh  ol 
are  really  only  finer  shades  of  that  s^ame  narcotic  influence  or, 
in  other  words,  paralysis-     Prof.  John  Fiske  says  :  "  The  per- 
petual craving  of  the  drinker  in  all  probability  is  due  to  the 
gradual  alteration  in  the  molecular  structure  of  the  nervous 
i9/stem   caused   by   frequently-repeated    narcosis."     Recent 
years  prove  that  the  notion  that  alcohol  is  an  auxiliary  of 
bi^in  work  is  fallacious.     It  is  no  savings  bank  of  muscular 
etrength,  as  in  time  it  utterly  destroys  it.     ** Eight  ounces  of 
alcohol  will  make  the  heait  lift  24  tons  more,  daily," 

Now  this  13  done  without  giving  any  strength^ — merely  mak- 
ing the  same  horse  go  faster  with  the  whip,  on  the  snj;iie  feed 
us  when  doing  a  full  day's  work  without  cast igat ion.     Dr. 
Rembuugh  is  not  responsible  for  the  last  remark,  but  it  is 
true  as  all  the  evidence  proves.     '^Dealers  in  ardent  spirits 
muy  be  compared  to  men  who  should  advertise  for  sale  con- 
sumption, fevers,  rheumatism,  palsies  and  apoplexies."    "Let 
a  druggist  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  cause  by  a  mistake  a  single 
ieath    and  the  whole  community  is  aroused,  and  the  most 
severe   penalties  of  the  law  are  inflicted  upon  him/'     "  Hang- 
ng  is  the  death  penalty  for  a  single  murden     License  is  the 
'eward  for  wholesale  nnirder." 

Ah  !  Dr-  Rembaiigh,  is  a  crank  !  Any  liquor  seller  will  say 
O,  And  l>r,  Kern ba ugh  keeps  right  on  declaring  that  we 
lust  ha%^e  National  Prohibition!  Poor  fanatic!  "Three 
meM  as  much  liquor  consumed  per  capita  to-day  as  in  1840/^ 
This  question  has  clearly  become  a  national  instead  of  a 
ate  issue-  "     "Total  prohibition  is  now  our  only  salvation/* 
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**  We  must  not  legalize  the  liqaor  traffic  with  either  higb  or 
low  liretise,  or  mny  kitid  of  tux  or  stamp  act,  but  we  must  set 
our  IkQuda  and  hearts  to  anuibilate  the  whole  bu^iDess.* 

He  miys^  liigb  lieensie  has  l>eeu  proven  ait  utter  niilure 
whcre%"cr  tried — he  k  ogutDst  ^  blood  money  ^  and  sajis 
•*away  with   such  a  revenue" — ^"'tlie   eurso   of   God   is  oa 

revenue   derived   from   the   wrongs,   the  miseries, 

the  poverty  and  suffering,  the  wretcbedneiis,  vice^  crime, 
insanity t  idiocy  of  the  people."  Then  he  cites  th©  exi»€rU 
€neeB  of  the  city  of  Des  Moines — faeta  taken  fnnti  tlie 
records  of  the  city  clerk,  '*In  1871,  license  fee  |I50»  there 
were  12  Ealoona ;  in  1872,  license  fee  $200,  there  were  2i 
esioQusJ*  Probably  the  i>opulation  did  not  mom  than  doubla 
in  one  year^  but  the  saloons  didj  although  the  UcenBe  fee 
was  increased  33^  per  cent. 

Ag?irn  the  Doctor  gives  us  the  fact — ^same  city:  *^1880, 
lieense  fee  $250,  thei^  were  49  saloons ;  1882,  lioeose  he 
$1^000,  there  were  GO  saloons," 

How  do  you  account  for  that,  my  high  license  friend?  Ih* 
Rcmbaugh  says  he  got  this  from  the  city  clerk — pcrhapa  you 
better  write  to  the  clerk  yourself.  Then  Dr.  Remlxiugh 
makes  this  brutal  remark  r  '*  The  low  groggery  is  far  le<s 
harmful  and  dangerous  to  the  community  than  the  gilded  and 
glittering  saloon;  for  hero  is  where  the  temptatioii  hegin$. 
It  end.s  in  the  low  groggery  where  the  helpless  and  bopelesft 
congregate." 

Reading  after  the  doctor  one  would  contract  a  prejudjc© 
pgainst  these  beautiful  slaughter  houses,  if  he  should  givo 
way  to  his  feelings.  Phfludel|>hia  has  «*  one  drinking  saloon 
for  every  29  voters ;  one  bakery  for  ltJ4|  voters  j  and  one 
grocery  for  every  54|  voters."  lie  cites  many  authors  to 
prove  that  alcoholism  is  hereditary,  repi*oduces  itself  and 
develops  in  dit^ease,  insanity,  idiocy,  and  things  of  thai 
sort.  He  quotes  Dr*  Kroft  Ebing.who  thus  disposes  of  th© 
**  vif^iting-the-siijs-of-the-father-upon-thc-children"  doctrine ; 

First  generation  ;  moral  depravity,  alcoholic  excei^s. 

Second  generation  :  drink  mania,  attacks  of  insanity  »  geuersl 
paralysis. 

Third  generation :  hypochondriaj  melancholia,  apathjr  and 
tendencies  to  murder- 
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Fourth  generation:  imbecility,  idiocy  and  extinction  of 
family — ^this  ]ast  a  most  desii'ahle  result  if  tblDgs  are  to  go 
ou  in  this  way, 

l>r*  Rembaugh  says  that  the  children  of  drunken  parents 
who  escape  the  curse,  are  the  exceptions  and  the  escape  ia 
seldom  if  ever  a  complete  one.  Gcllius  said  that  '*the 
children  of  drunkards  are  not  likely  to  have  sound  brains," 
etc.,  etc.,  etCp  It  is  hideous  reading — one  could  endure  it 
if  it  were  not  true — ^but  only  on  that  consideration. 

*'  Drink  alone  destroys  more  people  tban  all  the  other 
plagues  together  which  afflict  humanity."  Buffons  Discottt^se 
en  Mature.     Another  crank  ! 

*'  A  statement  just  issued  by  the  Belgian  Patriotic  League 
against  drmikenness,  thus  sums  up  the  present  aspect  of  the 
gi'eat  drink  question  in  Belgium*  The  number  of  public 
houses  in  that  country,  which  was  53,000  in  1850,  had 
increased  to  125,000  in  1880,  and  is  now  130,000.  Suicides 
in  last  40  years  increased  80  per  cent*,  of  insane  104  per 
cent.,  of  convicts  135  per  cent. ;  of  workmen  who  die  in 
hospitals  80  percent,  are  habitual  druokards." 

aALOONS  TO  POPULATION  m  THE  UJOTED  STATES. 

"In  Nevada  there  is  1   drinking  saloon  to  every  65  ;  Colo- 
rado, 1  to  (i5;  California,  1  to  99;  Oregon,  1  to  17*J;  New 
Jersey,   1  to  179;    New  York,   1  to   192;  Louisiana^  1  to 
200  J  Ohio,  1  to  225;  Connecticut,  1  to  266;  Massachusetts 
1   to   256;  Delaware,    1   to  258;  Pennsylvania,  1   to   2(>3 ; 
Ehode  Island,  1  to  266  ;  Illinois  1  to  267  ;  Maryland,  1  to  293  ; 
Wisconsin,  1  to  304;  Minnesota,  1  to  311  ;  Missouri,  1  to 
337  ;  Michigan,  1  to  350 ;  New  Hampshire,  1  to  37G ;  Iowa,  1 
to  377  ;  Indiana,  1  to  380;  Kentucky,  1  to  438  ;  Nebraska,  1 
to  487 ;  Tennessee,  1  to  525  ;  Texas,  1  to  549;  Arkansjxs,   1 
to  554  ;  Alalmma,  1  to  608  ;  Georgia,  1  to  612  ;  Florida,  1  to 
G53  ;  Mississippi,  I  to  654  ;  Virginia,  1  to  693  ;  North  Carolina, 
1  to  708  ;  Maine,  1  to  731 ;  Vermont,  1  to  812  ;  West  Virginia, 
1   to  817  ;  Kansas,  1  to  877 ;  South  Carolina,  1  to  708." 

Dr.  Rembaugh  makes  many  practical  suggest  ions.  He  ^ays 
t.liat  "it  is  of  tljo  utmost  inipottance  that  the  pLihUc  mind  should 
1>3  disabused  of  the  idea  that  the  various  non-alcoholic  clrinks 
»re  suhstitutes  for  alcohol,  or  that  any  such  substitutes  are 
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roquired*  Alcohol  is  a  poison  through  and  through ;  the  real 
BuljstitLites  aie  also  poistms^ — viz,,  ether,  chloral tchlorofoniii 
etc/'  *'Thci  digestive  J  nutritive  qimlities  of  Imrley  are  de- 
stroyod  in  the  hoiling  process  of  making  beer,"  lie  urgt*^ 
that  coffee  houses  and  pleasant  places  and  resorts  should  be 
provided  of  the  very  first  clasa  and  on  Bome  comprehensive 
plan.  Perhaps  saloon  keepers  and  brewers  and  distillers 
would  change  their  busincBs  and  cater  for  the  health  mtber 
thaa  the  diseyse  of  the  public.  Mr*  L.  O.  Smith,  the  ex- 
brandy  king  of  Sweden,  has  done  this,  and  now  cooks  to  sui>- 
port  the  life  of  a  nation  be  once  did  so  nmch  to  destroy  by 
drink.  There  is  a  couscienee  in  the  liquor  dealer  and  he  must 
be  reached  by  an  appeal  to  it  and  to  his  love  of  his  kind — 
which  includes  a  living  chance  for  himselfp 

Henry  Ward  Beechor  said;  "Every  year  I  live  increases 
my  conviction  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  a  greater 
dcstr(>ying  force  to  life  and  virtue  tlxan  all  other  physical  evils 
combined/*    T\m  Jjomlon  Times  says:  *' Drinking  hstBes  iii*, 
confounds  us,  shames  us,  mocks  us  at  every  [loint.     It  outwits 
alike  the  teacher,  the  man  of  business,  the  patriot  and   the 
legislator.     Every    other    institution   flounders   in   hopeless 
difficulties ;  the  public  house  holds  its  triumphant  coars©.'* 
Cardinal  Manning  exclaimt=i,  speaking  of  the  £140,000,000= 
$700,000,000  expended  by  the  people  of  England  year  by 
year  for  intoxicating  drinks  :  "Can  there  be  a  more  complete 
waste  ?    Expend  it  in  the  drainage  of  England  and  the  cultiir© 
of  the  land  and  there  would  be  bread  for  the  hungry  mouths 

of  the  people; in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  and  there 

would  be  no  man  and  no  child  without  a  coat  on  his  back; 
*  *  .  ,  .  in  the  building  of  houses  fit  for  human  bahittitioii« 
and  there  would  not  be  a  working  man  and  his  family  without 
a  roof  over  hist  bead,  -  .  ,  .  Nay,  I  will  go  further.  It  is 
not  only  a  waste,  it  has  a  harvest.  It  is  a  great  sowing 
broadcast;  and  what  springs  from  the  furrows?  Deallis^ 
mortality  in  every  form,  disease  of  every  kind,  crime  of  every 
die,  madness  of  every  inteneity,  misery  beyond  the  inxagina- 
tion  to  conceive/* 

To  this  uttemnce  of  the  London  Times  quoted  "hv  I>r. 
Eenibaugh  I  will  add  that  of  the  JV>?/J  York  Tninifie^  thai 
these  leading  journals  of  the  two  bemisphcres  muy   bo  uQ 
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record  in  the  cause  of  humanity  together*  March  2,  1884, 
the  Tribune  says  in  an  editorial  on  the  lirjuor  traffic,  with 
a  force  and  moral  elevation  seldom  excelled  in  human 
composition: 


It  is  inipos&ible  to  examine  any  Bubject  connected  with  the 
progress,  the  civilization,  the  physical  w^ll^beiug,  the  religious  con- 
dition of  the  massee,  without  encounteviog  this  monstmus  eviK  It 
lies  at  the  center  of  all  political  and  social  mischief.  It  paralyzes 
energies  in  every  direction.  It  neutralizes  educational  agpencies. 
It  silences  the  voice  of  religion*     It  baffles   penal  reform.     It 

obstructs   political   reform There  is  needed  something  of 

that  Bacred  Eire  which  kindled  into  inextiuguisbable  heat  the  zeal 
of  the  abolitionists,  aad  which  compelled  the  abandonment  of 
hnman  slavery  to  rouse  the  national  indignation  and  abhorrence 
against  this  very  much  greater  evil. 

Resuming  the  thread  of  Dr.  RembaugVs  pamphlet:   Our 
echoot   cliildren   should   be  early   taught   the   chemical  and 
physiolo|]rical  effects  of  alcohoL     Dr.  Channing,  "A  people 
should  he  guarded  against  temptation  to  unlawful  pleasures 
hy  furnishing  the  means  of  innoc-ent  ones,  such  as  produce 
a    cheerfLil    frame   of    mind."     Mr,   J.   A.   Partridge  nsks 
"  why  tlie  honest  working  man  should   cany  a  drink-made 
pauper  tm  his  back  as  he  now  does."     '"I  would  apjjcal  to 
the  myriads  of  the  dead,  dead  through   drink,    wdiose   his- 
tory is  still  vocal  with  the  anguish  and  despair  that  found 
no   utterance   from   the   living   lips."     With  a  fact   knotted 
inta  the  bish.  Dr.  Kembaugh  gives  a  mighty  pjirting  stroke 
to   the   blood-streaming  back  of  the  excoriated  traffic,  and 
closes  thus:  '^One  million  people  depend  on  the  beer  traffic 
for  support  in  this  country.     In  1840  lour  gallons  of  liquor 
irere  consumed  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  America; 
ill  1883  the  amount  has  increased  from  four  gallons  to  twelve." 
Xothing  is  so  terrible  to  the  traffic  as  the  publication  of  the 
tr^ith*     As  we  Imve  already  seen,  tliis  increase  of  quantity  is 
attended  with  diminution  of  intensity,  bnt  of  pm*e  alcohol  we 
no%v    consume  more  per  capita  than  in  1840.     The  poisonous 
e fleet  of  a  given  quantity  of  alcohol  is  not  diminished  by  its 
a<iriiiii»^^t'^*tion  through  a  large  mass  of  fluid,  and  the  aggre- 
gate evil  was  never  greater  among  us  than  now. 
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Dr.  W.lham  Pepper  of  the  University  of  Pcnnsylvwia. 
-uthor  of  the  great  work  on  Medical  Practice,  ami  who«, 
conceded  prommenee  in  the  profc^ion  give,  a  .poci:.l  .io. 
nifaca^Qce  to  whatever  he  may  say,  scnd«  the  folluwin-  brief 
but  decided  and  invalaabre  conimunic:UFon.  I  tUiok'it  o«e 
of  the  most  encoumging  indications  of  the  time  that  the 
men  who  arc  muking  the  medicnl  history  of  to^uy.  and 
whose  names  are  lo  survive  to  coming  gencnitions,  ai^e  mon, 
and  more  espousing  the  cause  of  man  against  alcohol. 

Commonlj  one  heara  the  question  pat  in  this  form :     fe  Alcohol  . 

fcodorapo.,0.?     It  i,  .either  tb.  oae  nor  the  other.     It  Irn^!  . 

fooJ  .n  .he  common  and  correct  acceptaiioa  of  the  term.  thou.rh  H  U^ 

points  of  resemblance  with  foods.     It  U  not  strictly  3p«aki.g  Tpoisoa 

though  .t  ofe.  produces  highly-poisonoos  effects.  ' ii,  to  leT!2i 

^  a  n>ed.c.ae  or  a  drug,  a.d  belong,  ,„  the  san,e  da.,  with  Jpi«„., 

Ind  .„  Hemp,  Tobacco  and  some  analogous  substances.     Nearly  all 

h^HUby  poisons  can  with  impunity  take  occasioually  a  small  amouat  of 

dJutc  alcohol.     Wuh   some  individuals,  however,  even  the  smaUesl 

quantity  disagrees  and  disorders  digestion;  on  the  other  hand  a  ve^ 

smal   proportion  of  individuals  seen,  able  to  take  large  amounU  reZ 

Jarly  lor  many  years  without  damage.     But  I  do  not  doubt  that  ^ 

impunity  ,s  more  apparent  than  real,  and  that  nearly  aU  such  perso.» 

are  slowly  bm  snrely  injnred  by  the  habit.     One  of  ihe  worst  f^^r^ 

tho  I  :T  "'  ''^':1"'  "  ^  '"^^  "'••^""'^  ^'  y«-S  persons  uS^ 
^ongh  taket.  .0  small  amount  and  even  in  the  form  ^f  light  winr^; 
beer,  Us  first  agrecablo  efibct  is  followed  by  a  feeling  of  faslitTIJI 

the  sfmnlant      Rnt  these  unpleasant  feelings  are  the  dir^crn^uU  of 

^e  presence  m  the  blood  and  tissues  of  poisonous  matters,  cotnij 

fr«m  the  impericct  digestion  of  the  alcohol,  or  of  food  with  whtM* 

completeass.m,lationthedoseofalcoholhasinterfered.   Hereevidendv 

i«  a  fruitful  source  of  functional  disorder  ;  and  s.iU  mon.  is  it  a  soJ^ 

of  gradualiy-tncrea^^ing  use,  en.ling  in  actual  excess,  with  iia  insepa,^hl« 

physical  and  moral  dogradation.     It  is  impossible  to  exclude  f^^  ou, 

onB.derat;on  th.senslaving  tendency  which  separates  alcohol  so  widX 

from  all  ordinary  artielea  of  diet,  and  relegates  it  to  «  special  cl^"^ 

drugs      lam  indeed  satisfied  that  all  per^nsin  good  health  are  W««^ 

without  alcohol  ,n  any  form  or  in  any  amount,  as  a  regular  bcvj^ 

I    thtsistt^eof  dilute  alcohol,  by  whi.-h  I  mean  U,U  mIT^T^ 

«  greatly-diluted  spirit,  it  may  be  asserted  without  hesitation  thatlS 

•trongcr  forms  of  alcohol  capable  of  causing  positive  hxd  stinauitL 

«r  imtaUon  of  the  stomach  should  bo  regarded  puwly  as  dru^^J 
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be  nsed  exclusively  uDtler  medical  adyice.  Their  habitual  use  by 
healthj  persons  is  highly  injurious  and  involves  ihe  risk  of  develop- 
ing serious  disease.  It  is,  however^  impossible  to  deny  the  great 
value  of  alcohol  even  in  large  amounts  during  critical  stages  of  some 
acute  diseases.  And  I  can  speak  with  confideoco  of  the  beneficial 
efiects,  in  suitable  cases  as  determined  by  a  physician,  of  small 
amounts  of  dilute  spirit,  or  of  generous  wine,  taken  as  a  stimulani 
by  weak  and  elderly  persona.  While,  however,  we  admit  the  thera- 
peutic value  of  alcohol  in  these  and  other  suitable  cases.,  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  every  medical  man  should  prescribe  it  with  a  distinct 
recognition  in  each  individual  case  of  the  special  danger  attaching  to 
its  babimal  use, 

William  Pepper, 


This  long  chapter  muBt  close <  But  there  is  no  one  thin^ 
more  impot^tant  to  the  temperance  reform  tlian  that  the  niedi- 
Ical  profession  should  set  its  face  timily — like  a  flint,  a^jaiust 
the  us^e  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  should  restrain  so  far  as 
possjiile  the?  adiniriii?tration  of  tliit^  dan*i:craus  drug  in  disease, 
I  helieve  that  the  grave  degree  of  responsibility  for  the  pre- 
valence of  intempei'UDce,  which  attaches  to  those  who  pursue 
this  high  calling  by  reason  of  the  deserved  and  almost  uni- 
versul  contidence  reposed  in  theni  by  the  people,  is  more  and 
more  reiilized,  and  that  as  the  teachings  of  Dr*  Davis  and 
Dr,  Richardson  are  studied,  and  more  and  more  prevail^  "th© 
day  of  our  redemption  draweth  nigh." 
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CHAPTER  IX- 

AliOOHOIi   IS   PADPERISM  AND  CRIME* 

The  Two  Great  Burdens  of  Society— The  Dlflferenae  and  the  LikeHMI 

between  Them — Wliat  the  Piiujier  Returns  of  Massachusetts  Show— 
Fi^re^  and  Fiicts  irota  Almshouse  Superintendeots — Sir  Matthew 
Half's  Statement  of  the  Causes  of  Crime — Experience  of  J^'ew  Yort 
Oftirial?5 — What  Governov  Dix  said  in  1873 — Sfatlling  Fact^s  about  liio 
Effifet^  of  Heer  Drinking  by  WomeiL — A  Kew  Uampsbire  Opinioa 
Based  on  Pi'uetical  Kxpei-ience* 

PAUPERISM  and  crime  are  the  two  great  burdens  of 
society*  Nearly  every  other  form  of  taxation  upon  the 
iDCOuie  or  productive  force  of  tlie  i>eopIe,  whether  imposed  bj 
the  state  or  submitted  to  voluntiirily  from  motives  of  chiirity 
or  otherwise,  ia  in  the  nature  of  an  investment  mude  wjtli  a 
view  of  uffirnmtive  beneficial  returns.  Even  money  paid  for 
the  relief  of  the  sick,  anticipates  their  restoration  to  he-alili 
and  profitable  life. 

But  money  paid  to  a  pauper,  simply  because  he  is  a  pauper, 
too  poor  to  live  from  his  own  exertions^  has  in  view  bis  indi- , 
vidual  relief  from  suffering — not  any  pecuniury  good  to  thosel 
who  support  him^     Better  for  society  that  he  be  removed — hfi 
is  a  mere  cumberer  of  the  ground.     Relief  which  gives  oppor-  . 
tumty  for  lalKjr  and  a  return  for  aid  received,  18   but  iho! 
discharge  of  the  great  debt  of  society  to  afford  everj*  hucuAfl 
being  the  oppoitunity  for  honest  toil,  and  I  do  not  t-ottsider 
tliat  in  any  sen^e  charity.     I  refer  to  the  support  of  pauijeP'- 
ism  pure  and  simple- 

In  the  case  of  crime,  its  detection  and  punishmcot,  thftl 
whole  is  a  dead  loss  and  burden  placed  upon  honesty  awl 
good  citi>5enship;  indispensaldc,  to  be  sure,  for  prottH'tion  iJid 
defense  of  society,  but  still  the  whole  is  an  expenditure  whicli 
endeavors  not  to  relieve  the  original  injury,  but  to  preveolJ 
the  infliction  of  like  losses   in   future.     Whatever  hiis  bceaf 
done  is  without  remedy ,  even  when  a  money  penalty  m  exnctedij 
for  then  the  loss  is  only  shifted  from  the  victim  or  the  Stati 
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to  the  perpetrator,  who  is  himself  an  actual,  aud  should  bo  a 
productive,  memlier  of  society,  and  it  does  not  lessen  iim  evil 
to  the  whole  that  it  falU  upon  one  individual  rather  than 
another.  Crime  is  destruction,  and  pautiorism  is  next  to  it. 
Both  consume  everything  and  produce  nothing — good.  The 
one  is  a  fire  to  be  put  out  for  the  future  protection  of  all ;  the 
other  lici3  heljileas  and  hopeless  on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges. 
The  heathen  throws  the  breathing  hnt  useless  body  into  the 
stream ;  Christian  charity  builds*  a  hospital  and  provides  a 
home*  In  either  case,  society  would,  in  money  at  least,  bo 
better  off  if  there  had  been  no  pauper  and  no  criuunuL  But 
taxes  for  highways  and  for  schools  are  money  directly 
invested  in  i)ubUc  and  private  happiness. 

The  trafEc  in  alcohol  is  the  chief  creator  and  promoter  of 
these  public  evils,  and  in  this  cliapter  it  Is  well  to  endeavor 
to  obtain  an  idea  of  their  extent- 
It  will  he  at  once  apparent  that  there  are  various  causes 
which  contribute  to  thcso  evils ;  and  there  is  room  for  the 
imagination  as  well  as  the  judgment  in  apportioning  to  each 
ita  aliquot  share  of  the  common  bad  result.     Still,  as  wq 
know   that    alcoholic    poisoning   is   the   great    promoter  of 
liard  conditions  to  la]>or,   of  laziness,  mentaU  physical  and 
mortftl  weakness,  and  vicious  disposition  in  society,  and  that 
thesG  arc  the  chief  causes  of  abi^olnte  and  helpless  poverty, 
(which  is  pauper is^ni,)  and  of  crime,  it  follows  that  strong 
drink  is  very  largely  their  indirect  origin  ;  and  w^e  know  that 
in  the  overt  act  of  crime,  and  in  the  manifest  existence  ol 
pauperism,  spirituous  drink  is  generally  the  direct  agency, 

1  shall  not  enter  upon  elaborate  calculations  to  fix  the  matlie- 
Kpatieal  dimensions  of  this  responsibility,  but  shall  give  some 
&cts  from  authentic  sources,  and  opinions  of  high  and  com- 
petent authority,  which  should  arouse  public  attention  and 
•xcite  the  public  will  to  the  extermination  of  this  social 
Piend- 

The  pauper  returns  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  are 
Dade  auoually  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  it  is  well  known 
hat  thi»  Commonwealth  is  in  advance  of  any  other  community 

2  the  fullness  and  accuracy  of  its  social  statistics;  while  the 
itelligeoce  of  her  people,  the  vast  variety  and  extent  of  her 
idtxstries,  and  the  excellence  of  her  government  and  institu- 
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tioas,  should  make  both  paiijieriBm  and  crime  more  rare  ihnn 
eke  where  hi  the  Wf>rltK  Notwithstanding  these  factd*  cbere  h 
a  great  de^*oG  of  both  among  her  people* 

The  returns  referred  to  show  an  aveiiige  of  80  per  cent,  of 
ptiu|>erii$m  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  mainly  the  city  of  Boston, 
to  be  occaHJoned  by  intomperunce.  In  the  year  18t>3,  far 
'iiiHtanc^,  the  whole  number  of  paupers  relieved  was  12/2W, 
of  which  number  G,048  were  made  4?o  by  theh"  own  intemper- 
ance, ami  3,837  by  that  of  parents  and  guardians,  in  all  9»885 
— nearly  five  sixths  of  the  whole  number. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  State  Cliarities»  p«  202  (*Ianuary, 
18(>7),  declares  intemperance  to  be  the  chief  occlusion  of 
puuperbm.  Their  fifth  report  says  that  "Overseers  of  the 
poor  variously  ef>tiniate  the  propoi-fion  of  crime  and  paujier- 
ism  attributable  to  the  vice  of  intemperance  from  one  third  m 
6ome  locralities,  up  to  nine  tenths  in  othera.  In  (he  sixth 
report  of  the  Board  of  He^alth*  the  Chairman »  Dr*  Bowdikcii, 
states  that  he  miido  the  following  inquiries,  and  received 
replies  from  282  of  the  towns  and  cities  : 

1 .  What  pmportion  of  the  inmates  of  your  almshouses  are  there  Vo 
eonsoqucnce  of  tbe  deleterious  nse  of  iatoxicatiDg  liquors? 

2.  Wiiat  proportion  of  tbe  cbildi-ea  are  there  in  eonseipieiioe  of  Ibe 

drunkenncBS  of  parents? 

The  Superintendent  of  Deer  Tslflnd  Almshou.^e  and  Hck^i- 
tal  replied  ;  "  I  would  answer  the  above  by  saying,  la  ilio  bf%*t 
of  my  knowledge   90   per   cent,    to  both  question!^.^     Tbd 
authoritief^  f^f  the  city  of  Springtield  repoited  that  t'     *    *  jA 
fed  8 J)rj2  tratnps  ;  seldom  found  one  not  redu<H*d  to  i  -n* 

dition  by  intemperance.     *'It  is  safo  to  say  nine  teiittia  «re 
druidciirds/*     Paupers  beget  paupers.      Pauperiam    '  'If 

as  certainly  a.*^  scrofula*  cancer,    consumptivm   or    i..  .....ir. 

The  Mirth  Anifirtmn  Revkw^  of  ApriU  1875,  contains  %ht 
following  from  Dr»  E.  Harris,  Registmr  of  the  Board  of  Ilcnlth 
of  New  York:  ^' A  pauper  named  Margamt  live^l  tii  L'Wor 
county  some  eighty-Hve  years  ago»  She  and  two  j^if^tfts 
have  begotten  generations  of  paupei^  and  criminab  to  such  an 
extent  tli-tt  the  total  number  now  known,  mainly  frrun  Mar* 
garet — convicts,  pauper;?,  criminaUs,  beggars  and  vujrmats, 
including  the  living  and  dead — i^  aix  hundred  and  twenty* 
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tbree-     This  mother  of  eriminals  has  cost  the  county  hundreds 

of  thousunds  of  doHarj^*"  If  ^society  is  endued  with  the  right 
of  self-defe(ii?e,  sshall  such  degraded  and  abandoned  creatures 
bo  permittod  to  perpetuate  their  kind?  There  is  somewhat 
too  much  of  *' personal  liberty"  in  this*  especially  when  we 
are  told  that  the  primal  cause  of  :t  all — alcohol — is  to  thua 
breed  crimiuals  aud  vagabondii  by  the  jail  full,  generation 
after  genemtion* 

Sir  Mathew  Hale,  Chief  Justice  of  Fingland,  is  one  of  the 
few  even  among  the  greatest  lawyers  whose  fame>  acquired  in 
the  administnition  of  the  law,  breaks  through  the  barriers  of 
mere  professional  immortality  and  survives  age  after  age, 
close  cherished  in  the  popular  heart.  Perhaps  he  was  speeially 
eminent  in  the  department  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  certainly 
his  "Pleas  of  the  Crown"  has  never  been  surpassed  as  an 
authority  in  thnt  department  of  the  law.  In  1670  Chief 
Justice  Hale  declared : 

The  pla(»es  of  judicature  I  have  long  held  in  this  kingdom  have 
given  me  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  origlniil  cauae  of  most  of  the 
euormittes  that  have  beeu  committed  for  the  space  of  twenty  years  ; 
and  by  due  observation  J  have  found  that  if  the  murders  and  man- 
elaughtersi  the  burglaries  and  robh^riea,  the  riots  and  tumulU,  the 
adulteries,  fornications,  rapcsn,  and  other  enormities  that  have  happened 
iu  that  time,  were  divided  into  five  parts,  four  of  them  have  been  the 
Issue?  and  product  of  excessive  drinking — of  tavern  or  ale-house 
drinking- 

The  testimony  of  eminent  judges  and  of  other  high  authori- 
ties ever  since  and  down  to  the  present  day,  both  in  Europe 
and  Americas  h  to  the  same  effect.  I  have  seen  no  authority 
whicli  places  the  proportion  of  crime  committed  as  the  oui- 
come  of  intoxicating  drink  at  less  than  two  thirds,  while  soma 
fix  it  with  great  confidence  at  nine  tenths. 

Dr,  Elij>ha  Harris  of  New  York,  after  an  inspection  of  the 
prisons »  wrote  that  full  85  per  cent,  of  the  convicts  gave  evi- 
dence of  havinir  heon  '-in  some  larger  degree  enticed  to  do 
criminal  acts'*  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  the 
Board  of  Police  Justices  of  that  city,  in  1 874 »  say  they  are 
folly  eatiefied  that  intoxiaition  is  "the  one  great  leading  cause 
which  renders  the  existence  of  our  police  courts  necessary.** 
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The  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  of  Massachus^tta 
for  18tl9  traces  four  fifths  of  the  crioie  of  the  coiurDouvveuldi 
to  i litem pera lice,  Tlie  inspectors  of  MassuoliusetU  SMd 
Prison,  in  1808,  say  tliat  ''a!)out  tour  fiftlis  of  the  uuiulwr 
committed  the  crimes  for  which  they  were  sentenced,  either 
dhectly  or  indirectly,  by  the  use  of  intf^xicating  drinks. 
These  men  were  confiiiod  for  the  more  heinous  crimes. 

Judge  Noiih  Davis,  of  New  York,  whose  reputation  is  too 
hipli  and  well  known  to  require  commendation  says  that 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  criminal  business  of  the  courts  is 
caused  by  the  liquor  tTathc. 

The  Chrutum  Advocafe  says:  '*Some  years  ago  a  strik- 
ing compuriiiDu  was  made  between  Vinehmd,  New  JersCiyt 
and  New  Britain,  Ct.  ,  .  .  .  They  each  bad  about  11,000 
inhabitants  ;  New  Britain  had  80  salotms  ;  Vinelaud  Uiid  none 
New  Britain  paid  |8, 500  for  the  care  of  paupers;  VinelaDd 
$224,     New  Britain  paid  for  police  17,500 ;  Vinelaod  $75." 

In  1872  the  Board  of  Pu!»lie  Charities  of  Pennsylvamft 
said:  *'The  most  prolific  source  of  disease^  poverty  imd 
crime  is  intemperance."  The  Citizens  Association  of  Penft- 
sylvania^  which  was  chartered  hy  the  state ^  declare  thai  it 
wnll  not  l>c  doubted  that  Uvo  tliirds  of  the  pauperism  atiA 
crime  are  justly  uttriljuted  to  intemperance,  lu  18G7  the 
cost  of  maintaining  tlie  prisoners  in  county  jails  and  in  the 
penitentiaries  of  Pennsylvania  wa^  flj4(j4,021> — $3.45  for 
each  voter  in  that  state — ^including  pau[>ers  and  criminals,  due 
to  strong  drinks,  was  $2^204,244. 

In  1870  the  cost  of  pauperism  ah)ne  to  this  country  ^vns  over 
1 7 ,  000 ,  000 ,  d  i  rect  lo  ss  fro  m  s  t  r t  m  g  d  i"  i  n  k  ;  i  n  d  i  reot  1  as^ ,  zb 
much  more.  It  is  not  less  than  120,000,000  in  all*  yearly,  n* 
the  present  day* 

In  1873,  Governor  Dix,  in  bis  message  to  the  New  York 
Legislature,  said  i  "The  ahirming  increase  in  the   frequeiicT 
of  the  crime  of  murder  m  the  city  and  its  environs  demau*! 
your   most   serious   considcnition.      Scarcely    a   day    pisst? 
without  witnessing  a  brutal,  and  in  many  instances   a   (kla! 
assault,  upon  the  persons  of  unoffending  individiuils^  us«iti:i]> 
in  drinking  saloons."     Eight  thousand  of  the  ten   ilionsaud 
arrests  in  Baltimore  were  owing  to  the  same  cjiu^e  in  1873. 

Hon.  William  J*  Mullen,  prison  agent  of  Philndelplm^  ia 
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ft  paper  to  the  Nittioiml  Congress  held  in  Baltimore  in  1872, 
Btaled  that,  "of  the  half-mill ioii  persons  avIio  had  been  commit- 
ted to  the  county  prison  of  Philadelphia  during  the  hist  twenty 
years^  there  had  beeu  about  five  hundred  for  tuurder^  seven 
hundred  for  attempts  to  murder ;  over  forty  thou.sand  for 
assault  and  battery,  and  over  200,000  for  drunkenneif^.  In 
nearhj  every  case  of  murder  or  attempt  to  murder^  the  parlies 
were  intoxicated.^' 

Rowland  Burr,  Esq,,  a  magistrate  of  Toronto,  Canada, 
Btated  to  the  Canadian  Parliament  "  that  nioG  tenths  of  the 
male  prisoners  and  nhieteen  twenttetlis  of  the  females  are  sent 
to  jail  by  intoxicating  drinks^-  Of  twenty-five  thouMud  sent 
to  the  Canada  jailsi  in  four  yearb,  twenty-two  thousand  owed 
their  imprisonments  to  drinking  habits. 

In  1^7 (i  there  were  spent  in  Pennsylvania  for  criminals 
♦1,324, G04;  for  dependents,  $1,942,916 ;  in  all  $3,267,520; 
and  Dr.  Ilur^reaves  says  that  '*of  this  more  than  $2,000,000 
is  directly  the  result  of  drink  and  the  licensed  drink  traffic; 
for  every  drink-shop  is  a  moral  plague-spot  and  a  hot-bed 
of  destitution,  vice  and  crime.'' 

If  we  estimate  the  yearly  direct  cost  of  crime  at  one  million 
dollars  for  each  million  of  po[>uhition,  which  I  am  satisfied  is 
a  low^  est  i  mate,  we  have  an  aggregate  of  $  GO,  000, 000  at  the 
present  time,  $40,000,000,  if  not  $50,000,000  of  which  could 
be  saved  by  destroying  alcohol,  and  beside  saving  the  money 
we  could  prevent  the  crime  also,     I  hope  ray  money-loving 
eountrymen  will  excuse  the  suggestion  of  this  last  circum- 
stance-    Some  old-fiishioned  people  may  think  it  important, 
altliou£!h  of  course  it  is  nothing  compared  with  the  money, 

I  insert  the  following  without  note  or  comment.  It  is  just 
jr>ubliiihed*  Will  you  please  think  of  it  for  one  half-hour, 
and  then  writa  to  me  your  views  of  "National  Prohibition?" 

X*.  M,  Hall,  Superintendent  of  the  Woman's  Reformatory 
Prison,  Sherborn*  Mass,,  narrates  her  experiences  as  followa 
in  Cr€>d^]fs^  Ladifs  Booh: 

€yiit  of  an  examinatiDD  of  204  inebriate  women,  I  found  tliat  128 
be^ao  their  driakm;*  by  the  use  of  beer,  87  by  drinking  wbisky  {as 
punch  ut  first,  usually),  20  hegau  with  wine,  8  withgni,  and  11  could 
not  remember  wbtit  beverage  was  first  used.  These  young:  girls,  mill 
MMd  Biiop    girls  largely,  began  by  going  to  some  lo -called  refreshment 
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fialoon  with  their  friends,  and  the  dehMtante  usually  begaji  hj  sipplig  i 
little  tonic  (made  of  hops,  sugar  and  water,  charged  with  carbimie 
acid  gas  aod  colored  with  burnt  sugar)  ;  beer  aoon  followed,  and  aooo 
riodog,  otlier  kmds  of  intoxicants,  re^rklesBness  and  crime ;  and  wlmt 
was  ao  innocent,  foolish  girl  yesterday  is  to-day  a  branded  criminftl, 
all  for  a  glass  of  beer.     Alas  3  how  many  ruined  li^-es  1  have  seeo  I 

Beer  was  also  the  beverage  which  older  inebriaie  women  nsed  to 
entice  the  younger  ones  to  drink*  A  call  upon  one  of  these  old  mil 
waa  the  signal  for  the  pitcher  of  beer  to  be  Bent  for,  and  a  Uttio 
coaxing  and  urging  would  result  in  the  first  fatal  glass  beii| 
indulged  in.  The  steps  were  then  easy*  Beer  is  the  trap  which  tire 
drunkard  maker  seta  for  the  feet  of  the  unwary,  and  lie  usually  makes 
sure  of  his  prey  because  of  it.  A  glass  of  raw  wldsky  would  bftff 
presented  but  slight  attraction  to  those  overworked,  balf-fed  girb,  bad 
it  been  offered  ihem  at  first*  After  tbat  sleeping  devil— the  appetit* 
for  intoxicants — ^had  been  aroused  by  heer  it  became  altogether  a  difiScr- 
ent  matter,  and  at  last,  in  many  cases,  chloroform  or  peppermint  oil 
was  added  to  the  drink  of  these  maddened  creatures,  so  furious  bad 
the  appetite  become  for  something  stronger. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  out  of  the  204  mebrmte  womett^ 
126  had  been  guilty  of  other  crimes,  and  yet  in  but  IG  instauceadid 
the  first  commitment  of  crime  antedate  the  habit  of  drinking. 

Of  the  beverages  first  used,  while  in  but  37  cases  it  liegta 
with  whisky,  in  187  it  had  become  the  favorite  beverage,  Sevtul 
hopeless  drunkards,  far  gone  toward  insanity,  had  never  drank  iaj 
other  intoxicant  than  beer. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-two  were  committed  topriaon  for  dninken- 
ness,  56  for  offeuses  against  chastity  and  public  order,  and  16 
for  crimes  against  property.  Their  ages  when  last  €ommitl&d  aTer* 
aged  30^  years.  Sixty-five  were  between  30  and  40  ye&rs  of  ag«, 
49  between  25  and  31  years  of  age,  34  between  20  and  26  years  of 
age,  30  between  15  and  21  years  of  age.  The  remaiuder  were  oir«f 
41  years  of  age. 

Many  of  the  older  ones  could  not  tell  how  mnny  senf  cnces  tliey  \a\% 
received,  showing  the  absolute  uselessnesa  of  punishing  these  poof 
creatures  while  the  temptations  are  left  an  their  way. 

To  show  the  effect  upon  the  children  of  inebriate  parentage,  I  eol* 
lected  the  following:  Of  111  inebriate  mothers,  33  of  whom  h»A 
inebriate  husbands,  408  children  were  born*  Of  the  so  227  pcrisbad 
in  infancy  and  early  childhood,  and  of  the  survivors  many  are  doomed 
evidently  to  an  early  death*  In  many  c^ses  the  death  of  these  chlldnm 
was  indirectly  due  to  the  inebriety  of  the  parents ^  as  cold,  deprtvat^i  ^ 
etc.  Ages — Twenty-seven  of  the  204  women  began  to  drink  inLoi.' 
€anta  before  they  were  10  years  of  age ;  11  between  the  ag«^  of  9  atrf 
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15  ;  74  between  14  and  21 ;  37  between  20  and  26  ;    3S  between  25 

and  01  ;  19  between  30  and  41 ;  3  between  40  and  5L 

Average  age,  18  1-2  years^     More  than  one  haHUad  formed  habits 

of  in  tempera  Dce  before  tbey  were  21   years  of  age,  and  more  tbau  one 

tliird  at  tbe  giddy  age  of  from  15  to  20  lu elusive. 

One  liundred  and  thirty-two  began  to  drink  socially  and  with  female 

Mends. 

The  following  letter  from  Hon<  A*  G<  Fairbanks  of  Man- 
chester, N.  H*,  Ib  written  as  the  result  of  many  years  of 

practical  experience  and  observation  in  the  management  of 
the  business  aflairs  of  a  great  count}%  embracing  tbe  two 
cities  of  Manchester  and  Nashua,  and  a  large  runil  population 
also.  Mr.  Fairbanlcs  was  al^o  lor  a  long  time  a  sheriff  in 
the  same  county.  There  could  be  no  more  competent  wit- 
ness, as  there  is  no  better  man. 

Makchester,  N'.  n.,  Sept.  5, 1887, 
Bear  Sir: — In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  will  give  you  my 
Qpiniori  of  the  effect  of  alcohol   in  all  its  different  mixtures  as  the 
cause  of  crime  and  pauperism  so  far  as  it  has  come  under  my  obser- 
patian^  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  that 
from  1865  to  1874,  I  occupied  the  [losttion  of  jailer  of  the  county 
of  Hillsborough,  the  largest  county  in  the  Granite  state,  and  from 
1883  to  the  present  that  of  commissioner  for  the  same  county,  tbe 
former  position  bringing  me  to  know  full  well  its  effect  upon  the 
oHendei's  of  the  law,  and  mj  present,  its  effect  aa  the  cause  of 
panperism*     I  would  give  it  aa  my  opinion  in  the  matter  of  crime 
tbat^  directly  and  inrlirectly,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  seventy-five  per 
cent*  €»f  all  crimes  can  be  traced  to  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage. 
I>urtng  tbe  time  I  was  jailer  I  had  under  my  charge  an  average  of 
forty  persons,  and  there  is  no  risk  iu  saying  that  thirty  of  them 
(and  then  leave  a  good  margin)  came  there  from  its  use,     1  remem- 
ber of  once  making  the  statement  in  public  as  above,  and  that  dur- 
ing the  time  I  was  jailer  I  had  had  about  one  thousand  under  my 
cijargre,  of  all  ages  1  between  that  of  eighty  and  that  of  the   boy  of 
eiglit  years.     The  question  was  at  once  asked,  how  long  tbe  boy  of 
Gi^ht  had  been  a  confirmed  drunkard  ;  and  then  came  np  tbe  fact  in  all 
its  force  of  our  responsibility  in  the  care  and  training  of  our  children, 
n^tid  that  this  boy's  responsibility  was  not  so  great  in  his  breaking 
Jie  I  Air  n&  was  that  of  his  parents,  who  were  confirmed  drunkards. 
It     the     very   time   that   their   boy   was   found  in  the   store   into 
rbtch   he  bad  gained  entrance  in  the  night  time,  they  were  in  a  state 
f   i n to 3^ ic»t ion »     The  same  statement  which  1  have  made  in  regard 
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to  crime  can  be  fully  sustaloed  ia  regmd  to  pauperism^  and  kafe  u 
large » if  not  a  larger  margin  againat  the  use  of  aleobol  aa  a  bever* 
age.  Could  our  ta:c-payer&  look  upon  the  crime  and  ijaujieriftm 
caused  by  this,  the  greatest  of  evils,  aod  one  whicb  they  are  tustd 
to  support,  it  would  geem  that  tUey  would  rise  in  their  sti*engtti  uid 
euppress,  if  not  bauish,  the  monster  evil  from  our  laud, 

Hopitig  these  few  iiues  will  aid  you  somewhat  in  the  good  c&ose 
in  which  you  ara  engaged,  1  remain,  as  ever, 

Very  truly  yo«m» 

A*    G*    FAIRBAlfEB. 

It  will  be  easy  for  any  one  who  desires  further  statistics 

ahowing  the  rebition  of  intempenmce  to  pauperism  aod  crime 
to  bo  that  of  the  first  great  causae,  to  obtaia  them ;  hut  1 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  niasa  tbem  here. 
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CHAPTER  X, 

INTEMPEEAKCE   AMONG  MANUAL  WORKERS- 

A  Topic  that  is  closel j  eounected  with  the  Labor  Problem  —  Tcslimotiy 
taken  by  the  Senate  CommitteD  — A  Maiiehester  Carpenter's  Thouorht- 
M  Obaci-vations  —  Prautiual  Ellect  of  the  Drinking  Habit  on  thfi  Skilled 
Tradea^  Wages  jind  the  Money  Spent  for  Drinks  — Some  Considem* 
tlons  Based  on  Tenth  Census  Fiuits^  Edwai-d  Atkinson's  CalenlMtions — 
George  E.  MeNeiirs  Contrury  VieWH  on  the  Snbject  of  Economy^ His 
Statement  of  the  Cost  of  Living—  Mr.  Powderly's  Answer  to  a  Critic  — 
A  lett*?r  in  which  he  Defends  his  Position  m  an  Ultm  Tetnperaneo 
Man  —  Ili^  Presentation  of  the  Cost  of  the  Dnnking-  Habit  to  >Vorktng- 
men  —  Testimony  of  Fall  River  Mill  Hand^ —  Some  Final  Considerations 
upon  the  Relation  of  Temperance  to  the  Wage  and  Labor  Problems, 

IN  tliia  chapter  I  desire  to  discuss  briefly  the  causes,  effect s 
and  remedies  of  alcoliolic  intempenince  among  tliose 
who  depend  upon  their  labor  for  support,  and  spceially  hut 
not  wholly  from  an  eeonomicid  point  of  view.  This  topic  is 
closely  connected  with  the  labor  problem,  a  subject  which  of 
itself  would  require  volumes,  and  I  shall  not  presume  to  he 
thorough  or  dogmatic  where  the  greatest  minds  are  still  in  the 
dark. 

The  ills  of  poverty  and  of  intemperance  have  this  difference ; 
that,  however  they  may  produce,  exist  with   and  aggiavate 
each  other,  the  former  are  most  frequently  osving  to  causes 
beyond  the  control  of  the  sufferer ;  while  intemperance,  by  the 
connumption  of  strong  drink  is  a  personal  act  for  which,  how- 
ever great  the  temptjition  and  strong  the  impulse,  the  individ- 
ual is  directly  responsible.  This  statement  is  still  true,  although 
the  habit  may  at  last  become  irresistible*     The  enslaved  con- 
sumer sold  himself  and  is  therefore  guilty  of  his  own  thrnlldom- 
poverty  on  the  other  hand  is  in  most  instances,  not  always  of 
<Kiurse,  the  result  of  conditions  which  are  beyond  the  control 
of  its  victim.     The  great  body  of  those  who  suffer  for  the 
comforts  of  hfe  neither  elect  nor  create  their  condition.     Nor 
do  they  remain  in  it  from  lack  of  the  same  degree  of  desire 
m.wkdk  effort  to  obtain  comfort  and  competency  which  is  manifest 
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on  the  part  of  those  who  arc  in  less  eiLactitig  circumsitanceis. 
It  is  UDJust  to  demand,  aod  useless  to  expect,  of  tljo^e  who 
have  no  accumulation  of  means,  either  inherited  or  otiii?rwme 
acquii'od,  the  exhibition  of  virtues  which  are  not  posssei^*ed  by 
others  in  more  tbrtunate  eircumatances,  when  tlie  sax^riiice  is 
made  from  the  absolute  DccoBsanes  of  life-     If  the  poverty 
be  so  great  that  the  whole  nature  h  constantly  overbx^d, 
there  will  be  a  strong  tendency  to  piirchasci  temporary  relief 
from  mental  horror  and  bodily  exhaustion  in  the  use  of  some 
agency  which  has  power  to  take  one^for  the  moment  at  leasti 
out  of  the  jnsiuiferable  environment.     Expenditures  of  this 
nature  constitute  a  cause  of  poverty  that  illustrates  the  ten- 
dency which  any  condition  has  to  repriiduce  or  increase  itaelf* 
and  to  create  sidditional  conditions  wluL^h  have  like  conse- 
quences.    The  long  struggle  for  a  competence,  and,  hickiag 
that,    for   a  decent   livingp   in   which   most    human    beings 
engage,  thwarted  so  often  by  accident,  sickness,  misfortune, 
and  some  times  by  the  absence  of  tliose  inherent  qualities  et 
endurance  I    frugality  and  hope,    which   others   possess  and 
whicli  are  a  natural  or  acquired  capitsil  more  necessary  in  ibi 
buttle  of  life  than  tiny  other;  the  innate  desire  to  enjoy  lift 
to  some  extent  wlnle  livintr,  if  possilde,  and  to  eseape  froai 
its  hardships  when  there  ceasea  to  lie  expectation  of  fudber 
happiness  in  living,  very  often  drives  even  a  powerful  mind 
to  despondency  and,  in  a  manner,  conijjels  the  utiliasatioB  of 
surrounding  temptations  to  avoid  despair*     To  ho  sure  thi 
remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease,  and  there  is  no  escape  fxtwa 
personal    responsibility.     The   very   constitution  of    society 
compels  us  to  hold  every  reasonable   man   responfiiiyAe  for 
the  natural  consequences  of  his  own  act;  but  we  arc  speak- 
ing of  causes,  and  the  cause  of  intemperjince  and  waste  and 
ruin  in  such  a  case  as  I  am  supposing,  was  expresiBed  by  tl* 
inspired  writer  upon  the  labor  question  wlien  im  said  tbal 
the  ''destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poveiiy*"      Nor  d 
the  fall  in  these  cases  imply  any  want  of  equal  stren*rth  -    ' 
merit  of  character   compared  with   otbei"s   who   do  not  i . 
because  of  different  surroundingSi     Trifling  things   rnake  or 
mar  our  fortunes.     Individuals  are  merired  in,  and   contTol*   ' 
hjy  the  system  of  which    they    are    a    part.     It  is   a     h*  m 
accredited  fact  that  ninety  per  cent-  of  the  mercbaiits  of  oof 
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large  cities  become   embarrassed   in   business   during   their 
business  Hve».     Their  embarrassments  as  a  rule  do  not  imply 
my  less  industry  or  economy  than  are  exbibtted  by  the  kw 
who    never  have    failed*     The    commercial    system  of  the 
country,  and  those  other  causes  in  the  course  of  nature  and 
in  general  aflains  by  which  the  individual  atum  is  controlled, 
sweep  him  on  to  fortune  or  destruction.     In  a  similar  way 
conditions  which  they  did  not  create,  and  which  they  cannot 
avoid,  and  from  wliich  they  have  never  had  the  opportunity  or 
power  to  escape*  cause  and  perpetuate  the  poverty  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  poor,  and  finally  induce  them  to  yield  to 
habits  and  vices  which  desi^troy  all  hope  whatever.     While  we 
itnovv  that  the  average  human  being  will  succumb  to  these 
surroundings,  and  that  only  systematic  eflbrt  of  the  masses 
and  their  gradual  uplifting  will  remove  these  causes  of  poverty 
— those  deep  and  strong  movements  from  within  which  elevate 
humanity  as  the  eai'thquake  heaves  up  the   mountain,  or  by 
eontinual   pressure   lift  the  continent  to   its   place^ — it  stfU 
remains  true  that  the  expenditure  of  the  fruits  of  industry  or 
the  idleness  and  destruction  of  the  power  to  work  itself,  by 
renBon  of  any  needless  or  vicious  indulgencet  has  its  evil  con- 
sequences, and  the  individual  and  i^ociety  must  suffer  so  long 
as  he  yields  to  its  practice.      While  I  would  not  overlook  the 
responsibility  of  society  at  large  for  much  of  the  want  and 
fiufFering  which   exist,   still   it  remains  true  that  whatever 
remedy  we  get  must  come  almost  wholly  from  ourselves,  and 
each  one  w^ill  only  add  to  his  inevitahle  troubles  by  the  gniti- 
ieatioo  of  any  liad  habit  or  propensity.     So  it  has  been,  so  it 
will  be  ;   and,  whatever  the  excuse  or  the  unavoidable  cause » 
he  consequence  will  follow. 

It  is  of  little  use  then  for  us  to  complain  of  those  conse- 
aences^  the  causes  of  which  either  are  or  have  been  of  our 
srn  making.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  amelioration  of  our 
^*n  condition  is  to  a  great  extent  under  our  own  control, 
id  that^  "we  are  oui-selves  a  great  and  responsible  part  of  that 
*ry  **^  society  '^  whose  aggregate  power  must  apply  the  larger 
d  systefTiatic  remedies  for  evils  in  the  bfe  of  the  commu- 
:y  ns  a  trhole*  In  a  country  like  this  he  is  a  vagabond,  indeed, 
lo  has  not  or  may  not  make  at  least  the  oppoilnnity  for 
test  wc^vk  and  frugal  saving*      If  he  cannot  save  be  need 
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not  waste.  And  here,  too,  the  poor  man,  the  man  of  moder- 
ate means >  can  make  the  law,  and  the  law  is  societj  iu  its 
highest  fonn  of  action* 

It  ia  idle  for  us  to  attribute  the  habit  of  intcmperanee  to 
any  one  but  ourselves.  Every  man  must  make  an  effort  in 
this  worlds  and  if  he  fails  in  everything  el&e  he  can  at  least 
die  conscious  of  having  done  his  best.  That  conscioiujuess  is 
itself  victory.  The  old  Athenian  in  his  oration  over  the 
tombs  of  those  who  had  died  Ibr  their  country  in  hattle 
exckimed :  "  What  was  the  part  of  gallant  men  they  all 
perforraed.  Their  success  was  such  as  the  Supreme  Kuler 
of  events  dispensed  to  each."  So  in  the  battle  of  life.  Our 
responsibility  is  for  high  endeavor,  and  ends  there.  Bat  the 
man  who  wastes  his  resources  of  body  or  of  mind»  or  hU 
time  or  his  money,  or  spends  them  for  that  which  sati^^fioth 
not,  has  no  claim  against  fortune,  and  is  in  no  condition  to 
prosecute  society.  He  is  his  own  curse  and  a  curse  to  siRuety 
also,  and  especially  to  all  those  who  depend  upon  their  daity 
labor  for  their  daily  bread.  I  was  greatly  impressed  with 
this  fact  by  the  testimony  of  a  mechanic  before  the  Senate 
Committee,  taken  in  the  investigation  upon  the  rebtlon^ 
between  Labor  and  Capital. 

The  following  is  the  official  report  of  his  testimony  foir  * 
in  Vol.  II L  of  Report  of  Senate  Committee  on  Edacaiiai: 
and  Labor,  p.  251,  in  answer  to  queBtions  proposed  b\ 
myself: 

MAircHEF^Ti^H,  ^*  H.|  Oetobe?  15^  188^ 

Alphonao  Crosby  examined  by  the  Chairman : 

Q,^ — ^Wliere  do  you  reside? 

A- — I  resiile  in  this  city* 

Q* — How  long  have  you  resided  here? 

A.— Thirteen  years. 

Q. — Have  you  had  occasion  to  mako  any  ohserrattans  npcQL  Hut 
habits  of  the  people  be  re  as  to  the  use  of  intoxicalLug  drinks? 

A. — I  have. 

The  Chatrman, — I  understatid  you  have  Bome  data,  some  staliMics 
or  facts,  whinli  you  ctm  give  us,  6o  please  proceed  to  do  so  m  y%jttt 
own  way»  with  a  "view  of  showing  the  bearing  of  ititemperance  niioa 
the  sufficiency  of  the  wa^a  received  by  working  people  for  their  la^bor 

The  Witw:es3,— I  ivoulJ  only  apeak  especially  of  it  in  my  own  Xktu 
I  am  a  carpenter.     I  have  worked  at  that  business  for  fortj-one  y*»m^ 
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and  it  has  always  been  mj  study  to  advance  the  efficiency  of  joumej- 
mcD  carpeatera.  I  was  called  liere  somewhat  Imrriedly,  so  that  I  have 
not  a  i'ult  opportunity  of  affording  you  actual  intbrmatioD,  but  there  is, 
I  tliirik,  among  the  carpenters  about  here,  25  per  cent,  tImC  arc  total 
abstainers,  that  do  not  drink  at  all ;  those  that  drink  moderately,  and 
that  drink  to  eKcess,  would  make  up  the  remainder,  Tbe  habit  is  so 
strong  among  a  few  that  it  injures  alL  We  are  actually  working  not 
only  in  Manchester,  but  elsewhere — aod  1  have  taken  pains  to  make 
iBquiry,  and  have  had  some  experienee  in  Chieago  and  liuaton — and 
I  am  convinced  that  nearly  all  mechauici  are  working  to-day  for  the 
prices  established  by  the  dnnkirig  men^  because  the  drinking  men  are 
impmvident^  and  are  obliged  to  sell  their  labor  at  the  lowest  figure^ 
and  when  there  comes  a  pressure  they  have  nothing  to  fall  back  upon 
and  so  must  go  into  the  market,  and  those  wlio  have  lalxjr  to  buy  will 
of  course  buy  it  as  cheaply  as  they  can.  There  is  another  thing  that 
haa  bad  a  tendency,  as  far  as  my  experience  has  gone.  Drinking  men 
have  been  at  the  bottom  of  strikes.  I  was  once  a  member  of  a  car- 
penter's association  formed  in  18G1  or  1SC2  in  Boston,  and  it  was  all 
the  sober  men  could  do  to  keep  the  drinking  men  from  a  strike.  We 
had  no  strike,  however ;  we  laid  our  case  before  the  employers,  and 
they  acceded  to  onr  demands  readily  without  any  trouble. 

As  far  as  the  carpenters  are  concerned  the  employers  and  employees 
bave  never  been  far  apart  in  New  England.  When  the  employer  has 
ao  hour  or  two  of  leisure  he  takes  off  his  coat  and  goes  to  work  with 
his  journeymen,  but  the  agitatiou  of  the  labor  question  has  tended  to 
piisl^  tlic  employer  and  employee  further  apart,  as  1  look  upon  it  from 
my  stand-point,  and  the  drinking  habit  is  at  the  bottom  of  it-  But  I 
chink  tluit  we  are,  as  a  class  here  in  Manebester,  not  troubled  with 
Jiat  ua  much  as  in  most  places  in  New  England,  with  the  exception  of 
Ifatne.  In  Maine  whisky  is  not  bo  easily  obtained,  and  of  course  the 
jeople  arc  not  annoyed  by  it  as  we  are  here  and  in  some  other  places, 
riiere  is  a  great  deal  of  perplexity  caused  among  the  employers  by  the 
Lriuking  men,  who  do  not  turn  up  as  they  ought  to  do  after  they  haTe 
►ecn  paid.  Very  often  they  do  not  put  in  their  appearance  for  a  day 
r  two*  What  the  percentage  of  loss  is  J  am  Dot  able  to  say,  but  I 
LOQW  that  in  one  shop,  of  which  I  had  charge  in  Manchester,  the  men 
if\  work  on  Saturday  night,  and  the  4th  of  July  came  on  Monday- 
1  y  crew  didn't  get  to  work  before  the  next  Monday.  And  my  loss  on 
hiat  job  (which  was  a  #3,000  job)  was  850  then,  and  I  judge,  if  I 
>st  a3  muck  as  that,  that  other  men  doing  a  larger  business  must 
jfT'er  much  greater  than  I  did, 

C^, — What  is  your  observation  upon  the  effect  of  the  drinking  habit 
poo  other  classes  of  workmen  in  this  city  or  elsewhere? 
A.^ — My  observation  is  that  when  the  habit  becomes  confirmed  in  a 
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man  hia  adi^ancement  in  any  mecbanicftl  business  in  stopped.    H*?  «3o« 
not  ndyance  at  all.     He  will  either  remain  where  he  is  or  <ieterioral*. 

Q.^Do  you  think  this  habit  prevail  to  the  extent  of  absorbiag  t!ie 
wages  of  the  working  people  in  the  city  ? 

A* — Yes  ;  my  observation,  of  course,  is  limitetl,  but  at  least  there 
is  ten  per  cent*  of  the  proceeds  of  labor  m  this  city  llmt  goes  kr 
alcoholic  drinks.  I  think  I  am  setting  it  quite  low,  but  tlitsre  i«  • 
large  number  that  do  not  drink  at  all, 

Q* — You  feel  confident  that  ten  per  cent,  of  the  entire  wages  earacd 
goes  for  drink? 

A. — I  do  fi^cl  positiiai  that  ten  per  cent,  of  the  eutlre  wages  earned  ui 
Manchester  goes  for  intoxicariLa, 

Q. — Do  you  think  that  there  is  that  proportioo  earned  wliicli  i* 
deposited  in  the  savings-banks? 

A. — Well,  I  could  not  say  whether  it  is  or  not,  but  it  nntj  be  pnit. 
There  are  some  that  are  very  economical ;  others  spend  tha  whole  and 
are  continually  in  debt. 

Q. — From  yonr  observation  of  wages  paid  labor  in  this  city,  dariof 
the  time  you  have  lived  in  it|  thirteen  years,  you  say,  is  it  or  not  /o«f 
judgment  that  it  has  been  reasonably  well  paid — that  is^  to  feucb  an 
extent  as  to  give  a  good,  fair,  comfortable  support,  wit!i  the  opporfimilf 
gf  saving  something  for  disability  and  old  age  ? 

A* — Well,  I  think  tlmt  the  wages  for  labor  Iiave  been  reasonably 
well  paid  here  in  Manchester;  during  the  pressure,  dnri ug  the  h.iri 
times  as  we  call  it,  I  think  the  wages  here  were  rather  in  advance  of 
what  they  were  in  any  of  the  cities  around  us.  But  since  time^  p^ 
better  the  wages  of  the  carpenters  have  not  come  up  heru  as  t^l^wh^re. 
I  know  of  no  case  where  tlic  liabits  have  beei  good  where  llicj  are  Ofl* 
com  fort  ably  well  off,  and  some  are  accumulating  property. 

Q.— Is  there  any  other  fact  tlmt  occurs  to  you  that  you  wcmld  lik©  h> 
Btate. 

A. — I  don't  know  that  there  is. 

The  testimony  of  Mr*  Crosby  is  that  of  one  who  knoirs  tb^ 
very  hejirt  of  labjr  because  lie  is  a  toilet,  an  observer  au<i^ 
thinker  Iiimself*     But  sonietiuies  those  of  the  Ixsst  iciti*atioii^ 
and  utmost  desire  to  be  both  virtunus  and  iitdostiiou^  arc 
as  in  a  vise.     He  who  cannot  .^tir  must  have  help,  and  ' 
are  many  to  whom  a  dollar,  a  lift,  or  even  a  i»mile  or  1^ 
sympathy,  i^  the  very  power  of  God. 

It  is  inevitaldc  that  where  laborers  are  elasi^iified,  as 
be  the  case  for  many  ycurs^,  certainly  tinti!  our  genet 
has  lost  all  interest  in  economic  queatioos,  the  rate  of  v 
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will  be  based  on  the  rate  received  by  those  who  earn  the  least 
ia  their  ckss  *  and,  if  it  were  not  so,  the  better  laborer  wotild 
he  paying  a  part  of  his  earnings  to  him  who  received  mrjre 
than  his  due*  The  employer  cannot  pay  fur  more  work  than 
he  receives  iti  the  aggregate,  and  continue  to  employ  at  tdL 

The  result  h  that  the  unskillful,  unroliablej  thriftle3?i  and 
dissipated,  rob  not  themselves  alone,  but  the  whole  mass  of 
toilers  to  which  they  hdoog.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  an 
evil  of  the  wage  system.  So  it  may  be.  But  the  wage 
system  is  a  tremendous  dominating  fact  and  will  be  for  years. 
What  we  cannot  remove  wg  must  adapt  ourselves  to  until 
we  ctin,  and  there  appears  to  me  to  be  no  doubt  that  intem- 
perance and  improvidence  reduce  largely  the  compensation  ot 
tlie  sober  and  industrious  l.y  enabling,  if  not  by  compelling, 
the  employer  to  adjust  hiss  scale  of  payment  to  the  lowe.st, 
nither  than  the  highest,  shmdard  of  efficiency-  Payments  by 
the  |)iece  will  *>bviHto  this  to  some  extent,  but  such  payments 
urc  in  the  great  mass  of  wage  hd:tor  at  present  impossible. 
The  loss  to  diligent  and  skillful  labor  from  this  source  is 
incapable  of  computution,  but  it  must  be  very  great,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  one  of  the  serious  causes  of  inadequate 
cYimpensation  to  the  mass  of  those  whose  wages  are  the 
only  means  of  their  support. 

This  witness  was  an  honest  man  of  much  intelligenee  and 
experience*  He  was  a  practical  man,  whose  knowledge  was 
not  Imsed  so  much  upon  figures,  whi::h  sometimes  make  mis- 
Uikes  even  if  they  never  lie.  I  think  that  no  one  will  ques- 
tion tlje  truth  of  his  observations.  So  far  as  they  relate  to 
Jjc?  city  where  he  resides,  I  lielieve  them  to  be  quite  within 
h©  truth,  although  Manchester  is  one  of  the  most  industrious, 
f>J*or  and  prosperous  cities  in  the  country.  There  is  ant>ther 
itiiH^  which  should  be  noted  in  regard  to  all  statistics  of  a ver- 
:»*c^?i  and  general  estimates. 

Wliile  they  may  be  correct  in  showing  the  relation  of  the 
c^t^  concerned  to  the  connnunity  or  class  as  a  whole,  yet 
^yr  never  depict  the  real  state  of  the  case.  For  instance^ 
e^ijy  ^'^^^*  labor  loses  ten  per  cent,  of  its  earnings  by  intem- 
f^tocje,  conveys  no  correct  idea  of  the  real  etfect  of  the  vice* 
oolji^  ten  per  cent,  were  thus  wasted  and  tlie  loss  and  con- 
rxAjjti^^  Were  divided  equally  among  all,  it  would  be  vastly 
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better  tlmn  the  fkcis  really  are.  But  Mr*  Cfx>sby  esiim^tm 
that  tweuty-five  |jer  eant,  of  the  oirpeaterB  are  totjil  uli^tjun* 
ere — they  wa«te  uu thing  of  what  they  actually  receive;  thm 
moderate  driukei***  ttjieud  cuiDpanitively  little,  and  the  great 
lorn  and  coii^qiient  want  and  misery  fall  uhiefly  upan  the 
renmiuder  and  their  families,  who  are  |>erlmps  one  fbimh 
of  the  uholep  The  evil  thus  concentrated  resulU  in  btar- 
vaticin,  squalor,  disease^  criuie  and  mberjr%  awful  to  eon- 
template  a»  these  actually  exist*  If  we  (xruld  duide  all  the 
eviU  and  sorrows  of  the  world  per  capita,  and  work  or  suffer 
out  our  misery  in  equal  paii*  daily,  it  might  he  endumlile; 
and  if  along  with  ihisr  coniniunity  of  sorrows  there  could  l»c»  a 
community  in  joys,  regardless  of  the  relations  l>etween  cause? 
and  effect,  perluips  the  equal  division  of  evil  and  goo<l  would 
leave  ua  each  a  tolerable  existence.  Statistics  of  itveragea 
seem  to  he  based  upon  some  such  utopian  thought.  But 
there  U  no  such  e(]uulization  of  Imppinessivnd  misery.  There 
18  a  logic — a  progresi^ion  from  cause  to  effect,  exT  -  't 
tJirfHigh  the  ^enerationg  and  &o  on  to  a  conclusion^  v 
heaven  or  hell.  We  do  not  rest  in  equilibrium  or  on  &  hori- 
xoniti!  plime.  The  movements  of  individual  humanity  ar^ 
upward  or  downward,  and  the  end,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  a 
logical  regult  of  his  own  deeds,  or  those  of  his  aneestofs^ 
visited  upon  every  responsible  being. 

Who  then  shall  undertake  to  depict  the   terrible    cods4V 
quences  of  the  iuves^tment  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  e£imiiig»  ol 
labor   in  thejue  poison  drinks?    Men  ruined,  womea  wnrso 
than  ruined,  fathers  and  mothers  heart-brnkoTi  and  «'^ 
husbands    and    wives    alienated,    brutal isscd,    grief-j^* 
crime-stricken,  wretchedness,  despair  and  death  de- 
domestic   love  and  destroying  kotJie — the  very  synouyia  o: 
heaven;    ehildron    birth-cursed,    life-cursed,    stTOi--'"  -    *' 
through  the  l»an  of  society  which  buries  the  haple>- 
— ^victims  of  its  own  negligence  and  wrongs — under  the  bi?avy 
frown  of  humiliation  and  disgrace ,  all  culminating  in  burden^ 
too  grievous  to  l>c  borne,  and  wx*ighing  dow^n  the  In-nf  fcit-k 
of  the  body  politic  it^self- 

There  are  332  nmnufacturing  industries  ennraerated  in  r  r 
t«nth  censtus  of  the  United  States*  The  amount  of  nipiL^ 
employed  is  $2,790,272,606 ;  the  number  of  laborers  employed 
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is  2,732^595 ;  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  for  the  year, 
$1)47,953,795;  the  total  value  of  materutU,  $3,39tN823,549 ; 
the  total  value  of  products  at  wholes^ale  price,  $5,309,579,1^1- 
Labor  is  17.li5  per  ceut,  of  the  wholesale  price,  or  a  little  more 
than  one  sixth. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  includes  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  liquors  of  all  kinds »  33,689. 
These  indutitriea  do  not  include  agiiculture,  mining,  com- 
merce, trade,  transportation,  printing,  telegraphy »  profes- 
sional nor  common  laborers,  personal  or  household  servants, 
•etc,,  or  Bcientific  labor  of  any  kind.  They  do,  however, 
iuclude  trades  and  occupations  among  whicii  the  hardships  of 
poverty  are  perhaps  as  severely  felt  as  in  any,  and  among 
which  there  is  an  average  per  capita  consumption  of  alcoholic 
drinks. 

These  2,732,595  of  our  fellow-citizens  include  531,369 
women  over  15  years  of  age,  and  181,921  children  and 
youths,  in  all  713,290,  so  that  there  remain  male  workmen 
over  10  years  of  age,  2*0 19, 035*  If  wages  were  equally  divid- 
ed among  all  these  individuals,  the  average  yearly  earning  or 
wages  would  be  $346.  If  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Crosby  be  sub- 
stantially correct,  these  2,732,51)5  workers  would  invest 
ten  per  cent,  of  their  wages  in  intoxicating  beverages  or 
$94,795,379.  The  increase  of  population  since  1880  is  not  less 
than  10,000,000  or  twenty  per  cent,  of  50,000,000,  wliich  is 
a  little  less  than  the  population  in  ISSO.  At  the  same  rate  of 
expenditure  the  ?;unie  classes  of  our  population  would  now 
spend  of  their  wages  $104,274,916.  As  only  2,019,035  are 
men,  or  say  in  round  numl>ers  2,000,000,  of  whom  probably 
500,000  are  tot^l  abstainers,  l,OiX),000  of  the  remainder  mod- 
erate drinkers,  and  500,000  tbose  who  drink  to  a  greater  or 
le^s  degree  of  excess — then  if  we  allow  |4, 274,91  G  to  be  the 
t<r>tal  amount  consumed  by  women  and  children,  which  is  no 
doubt  too  much,  it  will  be  probably  as  correct  an  estimate  as 
can  lie  made,  to  say  that  the  1,500,000  men  consume  |B9  or 
$70  each  annually  of  their  earnings  for  alcoholic  drhiks. 

It  can  hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that  $50,000,000,  or  one 
lialf  the  amount  of  alcohol,  is  consumed  by  those  who  use  it 
^  excess,  of  whom  we  estimate  there  are  500,000  men,  giv- 
ing an  expenditure  of  $100  yearly  for  this  class,  and  $50  per 
12 
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year  by  the  moderato  dri nicer.     Kow  the  man  who  driob 
one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  alcohol  yearly  will  lose  so  mmh 
time  in  consequence  thereof ,  and  will  fail  as  a  worker  in  so 
many  way^,  that,  as  a  rule,  he  will  not  more  than  cMatlia 
liquor  which  he  coiisuraes  and  that  man  really  becomes  a  dead 
weight  upon  his  family,  if  be  bus  one,  and  upon  tlie  €tiBV 
munity  if  he  Ima  not,  or  more  likely  both  man  and  Eimilj 
become  a  public   burden.     Unless   he  reforms,  it  bocoojes, 
economicHlly  conisiderod,  a  mutter  of  little  importiinca  how 
soon  be  vanishes  from  the  scene  of  his  indulgence*     From 
thcm^  and  suvh  as  they,    graduate   the  thousands  who  fall 
victims  to  the  destroyer »  and  although  their  ranks  am  more 
than  decimated  yearly,  yet  they  are  renewed  forever  from  iW 
constantly  degenerating  raukj*  of  llio  moderate  drinkers  wh*) 
are  steadily  traveling  the  i^ame  downward  road. 

It  is  said  that  the  indirect  losses  to  the  country  froni  the 
traffic  are  equal  to  the  direct,  and  I  think  no  one  can  candidly 
say  that  the  estimate  is  too  high — but  if  we  calculate  tbe 
consumption  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  what  are  termed  the 
'^gainful"  occupatfons  npon  the  same  basis  of  the  conijauip-' 
tion  of  ten  per  cent,  of  their  earnings  in  alcoholic  driuks,  we 
Bball  Knd  these  estimates  very  moderate* 

The  money  paid  by  the  consumer  for  intoxicating  drink  ia 
the  United  States  is  variously  estimated  at  from  $tiOUttX)0»t)00 
to  IJIOO, 000,000  yearly,  Mr,  Edward  Atkinson,  tbo  eminent 
writer  npon  political  economy,  and  Mr.  F,  N,  Barrett,  the 
distinguished  editor  of  the  iVew  York  Grocer^  estimate  lb« 
sura  at  $700,000,000,  and  arrive  at  their  conclusioos  la 
ditferent  ways.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen  would  be  likely 
to  ove res ti mute  the  amount  and  it  m  probably  at  lea^ 
1150,000,000  too  low. 

The  careful  estimates  we  have  already  given  with  iboeseof 
Mr*  Atkinson  and  Mr.  Barrett  more  than  confirm  the  moder- 
ate per  cent,  adopted  by  Mr*  Crosby,  who  had  come  to  bt» 
conclusions  by  constant  study  and  close  observation  of  men 
and  things  around  turn  hv  fifteen  years.  Notwithstanding 
the  clamor  of  those  whose  living  depends  upon  being  pnid  for 
systematica  My  destroying  their  fellow-men,  protected  therein 
by  the  guilty  co-operation  of  society  at  Urge,  that  "temper^ 
auce  etatiBtics"   are   exaggerated  beyond  fable»  there  is  bo 
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way  to  esciipethe  terrible  conviction  that  they  are  too  small. 
If  they  ai'o  to  any  extent  unrtilkhlet  those  who  comj)Uun 
have  but  thetuselves  to  bhinie,  beeutise  for  twelve  years  or  more 
these  temperance  "  fanatics"  have  been  beseeching  Congres* 
for  an  ini|>artial  commisision  to  serve  the  public  without  per- 
Botml  reward  and  to  be  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
liquor  tnitEc^  as  well  as  of  its  accussera,  to  inquire  into  the 
whole  suliject-^niatter  under  discussion.  Six  times  at  least 
hag  the  bin  for  this  purpose  passed  the  Senate  and  as  often 
has  it  been  defeated  by  the  direct  opposition  of  tlic  liquor  in- 
terest in  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Indeed  the  continual  defeat  of  the  "Alcoholic  Enquiry  Com- 
mission Bill"   has  been  one  of  the  chief  glories  which  has 
bh>ssomed  around    the  head   of   tiie   astute    and    sleepless 
gentleman  who  for  many  sessions  has  so  ably  guarded  the 
den  of  King  Alcohol  against  all  ilhimination  by  the  torch  of 
truth.     But  to  continue:  Dr.  Hargreaves,  who  is,  I  believe, 
reliable  and  correct  in  his  estimates  on  this  important  mat^ 
ter,   fixes  the  aggregate  amount  paid   directly  for  alcoholic 
beverages,  during  the  ten  ye^rs  from  1875  to  1S86,  inclusive, 
at   the  enormous  sum  of  $7*80^,815,615.     The  average  for 
the  first  five  years,  |(i 75,080,400.     The  annual  average  for 
the  second  five  years,  $886,882,662,  and  the  annual  average 
for  the  ten  years,  $780,981,561.     lam  satisfied  that  even  this 
js  too  low  J   but   it  is   infinitely  more   than  the  imagination 
can    comprehend,  and  in  these  vast   accounts  the  ditTerence 
of  a  hundred  mill  ions  more  or  less  is  not  really  within   our 
grasp*      It  is  there,  however,  all  the  same,  and  works  death 
to  thou,srvnds  with  unfailing  certainty. 

If  to  these  payments  for  liquor  consumed  be  added  what  are 
called  jndii'eet  losses,  such  as  waste  of  time  and  vitality,  dis- 
organization of  productive  forces,  to  support  paupers,  crimi- 
nabs,  administer  and  execute  the  laws,  destruction  of  valuable 
mnterials^  and  perversion  of  cipital  and  tabor  from  useful  pur- 
suits, loss  by  premature  deatli  of  victims  antmally,  to  say 
lothiiig  of  impaired  vitality  and  productive  powers^  the 
lestrtiction  of  infant  life,  and  other  causes,  the  aggregate 
aust  bo  more  than  doubled-  Rev.  Charles  H*  Zimmerman 
ly-s,  from  elaborate  calculation,  it  becomes  more  than  quad- 
ipt^d  or  $4,000,000,000  annually. 
(Se©    tThion  Stgital,,  June  16,  1887.) 
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The  wage  workers  of  the  country  are  not  its  mmi  intein^ 
perato   and  wasteful  citizens ;  and  the  anicliomtion  of  tkir 
Btato  by  securing  better  conditions  of  toil,  with  the  oppur- 
tunity   to   work   brought    within    reach  of  all;    reasonahle 
hours,  welUventilated  and  healtliful  lodgings,  good  and  imtri- 
tiotis  food,  opportunities  far  reading,  lectures  and  other  f<^m^ 
of  intellectual    improvement   and  entertainment;   oct^iural 
recreation  with  kindly  personal  mtercourse  and  recogottioa  of 
the  common  humanity  which  exists  between  all  cUsses,  tiuA 
especially  by  the  exhibition  of  good  feeling  on  the  pvut  of 
employers  and  managers,  which  h  sure  to  be  gratefully  recip 
rocated,  is,  in  my  belief,  the  first  step  and  most  efficseot 
meun^,  next  to  the  destruction  of  the  litjuor  itself,  of  remov- 
ing the  poverty  which  eoiue:^  from  intemperance.     But  if  tJie 
liquor  did  not  exist  the  temptation  would  not  exist,  and  the 
surroundings  of  the  toiler  being  rendered  comfortnt^le  Ibe 
disposition  to  save  would  assert  itself,  and  from  the  waste 
of  the  present  our  wage-working  people,  in  ten  year^,  cmli 
banish  all  distressing  poverty-     The  saving  of  seventy  dolUr^ 
a  year  now  wasted  by  each  adult  laborer,  or  of  fifty  even, 
would   give   general   relief.     It  is,  however*  inipossibk  U» 
expect  anything  of  the  kind  so  long  as  the  appetite  exiftts  the 
liquor  is  made,  and  the  law  and  public  opinion,  or  public  m- 
difference,  which  is  the  same  thing,  permit  the  present  cont 
ditiona  to  continue.     Some  force  outside  thorn  who  are  iht 
victims  must  intervene.     Different  conditions  must  be  isstab- 
lished  by  those  who  already  have  the  power.     These  people 
need  the  hand  of  their  big  brother  who  is  already  better  c.l 
Society  as  a  whole  must  liind  up  the  wounds  of  its  memlpcrs. 
and  the  chief  remedy  will  be  to  give  the  opporliiiiily  of  mM- 
help  by  removing  temptation  to  waste  and  vice  with  the  nnu 

of  the  law. 

While  on  this  point,  however,  I  wish  further  to  ob=«fn 
that  the  close  competition  of  the  times  has  already  re^f 
wages  so  low  that  only  by  strict  economy  can   the  av. 
worker  support  himself  and  family  in  even  the  coldly  ooo^ 
foiiable  supply  of  the  ^vants  which  our  higher  civiVmttion  I 
developed.     There  is  very  little  chance  for  him   to  siive,  ' 
matter  how  economical  he  may  be,  unless  he  have  aba  incoo 
from  the  earnings  of  wife  and  child. 
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Mr.  Atkinson  estimates  the  wage  of  the  average  worker  at 
$450  per  year,  I  do  not  think  he  actually  realisses  more  than 
$300  or  at  most  $350 »  Many  get  more,  many  others  less, 
and  here  comes  in  again  this  wicked,  misleading  average— 
bnt  it  is  the  way  folks  theorize,  so  let  us  go  on  with  it. 

Mr.  George  E,  MeXeillj  the  eminent  industrial  student  and 
leader,  the  author  of  that  timely  and  valuable  work,  "The 
Labor  Movementj"  in  a  letter  recently  published,  gives  the 
items  of  expense  in  the  family  of  an  intelligent  workman  as 
shown  by  bis  accounts*  lieplying  to  some  one  who  proposes 
economy  as  the  only  remedy  required  for  the  ills  of  life,  he 
saya: 

Our  correspondent's  next  remedy  is  economy •  Next  to  the  word 
liberty,  no  more  sins  have  been  committed  in  any  one  name  than 
in  that  of  economy.  The  average  wages  of  labor  ia  this  state  are  not 
enough  to  furnish  the  necessities  of  our  civilized  conditions.  Let  us 
examine  an  example  of  the  proper  expenditure  of  money,  as  shown 
from  the  aocounts  kept  by  an  intchigent  workingman. 

Here  is  a  family  of  four  persoos,  living  in  their  own  house ;  Gro- 
ceries cost  $158.07  ;  provisions,  $96.25  j  vegetables,  $15,57  ;  clotlimg^ 
$142.68  ;  fuel,  J49  ;  light,  $5.40 ;  furniture,  $3.68  ;  education,  $1<85 ; 
sickness,  $12.G2;  charity,  $2-50;  religion,  $2.46;  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  $11.56;  total,  $501.42, 

To  these  expenses  must  be  added  the  following :  Hair-cutting,  60c.  j 
freight  on  tool-chest,  $3;  dcDtistrj,  $3.50;  toilet  articles,  $2.40  j 
Christmas  and  bridal  presents^  $9,25  ;  amusements,  $1.42;  repairing 
clock,  wrmger  and  stove,  $4.05 ;  water  bill,  $8  ;  tools,  $10.23  ;  boy 
boarding  in  country  two  weeks,  $5  ;  balance  on  sewing-machine, 
$31;  taxes,  $44;  repairs  on  house,  $26.12;  interest  on  mortgage, 
$40  ;  total,  $185.57,  or  a  grand  total  of  expense  for  one  year  of  $686.99. 

To  these  should  be  added  expenditures  for  recreation  and  travel,  and 
meals  away  from  home  when  at  work  at  a  distance.  No  family  should 
live  any  more  economical  than  this.  The  food  costs  about  18  cents 
per  day  for  each  person*  The  clothing  $35.50  each  for  the  year. 
The  taxes,  water  rates,  repairs,  etc.,  are  equivalent  to  $118.12  for 
rent,  or  with  the  interest  on  the  valuation  less  the  mortgage,  $238.12* 

I  have  given  these  figures  that  our  economic  friends  may  see  that  the 
total  expenses  of  this  family,  covering  as  they  do  only  the  needed  things 
of  a  civilized  life,  ai'e  at  least  $300  more  than  the  average  annual 
earnings  of  wage  workers. 

I  qait€  concur  with  those  who  believe  that  there  are  maDy 
<3ause9  of  poverty  l>esido  intemperate  drinking,  smoking  and 
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the  like.  But  my  point  is  tlmt>  on  tlie  other  hand,  intenjpet- 
anco  alone  must  bo  n  grmiU  I  tliink  the  greate^st,  «ublractm 
from  tbe  actual  earnings  of  the  producer— earnings  nt  l>est 
hardly  sufficient  for  the  comlbrtaljlo  support  of  a  fmnily— tind 
this  loss  is  something  tliat  might  be  saved,  and  eitber  bid 
up  for  a  rainy  day  or  expended  at  once  for  necesa^ity  or  for 
rational  enjoyment. 

Look  over  that  table  of  expenditures.  Who  can  derimiid 
them  to  he  smaller  unless  he  does  so  from  the  hupulj^es  of  a  bru- 
tal nature  ?  But  when  you  subtract  $50  or  $1Q0  for  rum— tbo 
take  out  furtlier  from  tbe  earnings  the  value  of  the  time,  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  to  be  lost  as  a  consequence  of  the  dissipation 
and  deterioration  which  the  poison  will  inevitably  produce, 
and  then  consider  the  years  of  helpless  age  in  the  future,  w 
well  as  of  sickness  and  accident  in  the  family  during  the  vesra 
of  active  life,  you  can  imagine  something  of  the  hnvoc  which 
any  deleterious  and  expensive  habit  wiU  work  ia  the  wage 
laborer's  life* 

By  the  census  of  1880,  34.68  percent,  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation  are   classed    under  the  "gainful"  occupations,  vb*; 
Agriculture,  profe^ssional   and  pers^onal   services*   trade  and 
transportation,  manufacturing,  mcclianieal  and  mining  inda** 
tries — or  a  total  of  17,302»01iy  persons  who  are  supposed  to 
be  productively  employed;  so  that  those  engaged  iu  mafiufae* 
turing  industries  in  1:^150  were  a  little  less  than  one  sixth  of  th* 
entire   population   engaged   in  gainful   occupations.     If,  M 
we  calculated  above,  the  former  now  expend  $104/274,9^6 
yearly  for  alcoholic  beverages »  the  entire  amount   now  ex- 
pended  by   all   engaged    in  gainful    occupations    would  b* 
obtained  by  multiplying  that  sum  by  6|,  making  $7BO,407,80L 
Dr.  Hargreave's   annual   average  was  $88(3,882, 662  far  tin 
wlnde  population  from  1881  to  188^  incluf^ive. 

As  the  luxurious  and  spendthrift  and  dependent,  defe*!f ire*  1 
criminal,  non-producing  classes  ara  not  included  in  our  cnldKl 
latitm,  there  would  remain  $125,374,861  to  he  consumed  bf ' 
them  for  intoxicating  beverages,  which  is  probably  t>i4ow  lb« 
real  amount,  I  consider  this  a  remarkable  confirmatioii  i 
the  probable  correctness  of  the  estimate  of  t^n  per  cent, 
tbe  earnings  of  the  productive  classes  being  now  expendodj 
du'ectly  for  intoxicating  drinks;  and  even  the  esttitiate«  i 
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Mr.  Atkinson  and  Mr,  Barrett  reduce  the  result  in  but  a 
Blight  degree. 

The  elcKjuent  and  impii-ssioned  words  of  Mr.  Powderly, 
Muster  Workman  of  tlie  Knights  of  Labor,  upon  the  subject 
of  this  chapter  are  before  me.  "Faithfiil  are  the  wounds  of  a 
friend."     They  save  life  and  heal  without  a  scar* 

Tliiis  letter  deserves  inuiiortidity,  and  I  will  do  what  I  can 
to  extend  its  influenoe.  If  the  rich  droue  spends  his  money 
for  that  which  is  naught,  and  his  labor  for  tbat  which  satisfieth 
not,  he  h  woi^ling  substance  which  is  not  required  by  those 
dependent  upon  him,  and  hy  his  dissipation  is  destreiying  a 
useless  life.  But  the  dt^nion  who  robs  the  American  laborer 
of  his  time,  money,  health  and  life  starves  and  kills  broken- 
hearted women  and  innocent  little  ones,  unless,  percliuncc,  still 
more  unfortunate,  they  survive  to  sufier  the  prolonged  miseries 
of  the  drunkard's  home  and  an  inheritance  of  disgrace*  And 
the  worker  is  the  nation.  Preserve  him  and  the  nation  is 
perpctuaL 

If  wrong,  we  must  advise  him — admonish  hira — if  need  be* 
offend  him — at  all  hazards  we  must  save  him,  or  rather  he 
must  save  himself*  The  law  has  no  exceptions;  all  who  are 
saved  work  out  their  own  salvation. 

lo  the  Journal  of  United  Labor ^  July  2,  1887,  Mr. 
Powderly  says : 

Among  the  letters  that  came  to  me  to-day  I  find  one  from  an  old 
friend,  who  takes  me  tota^^k  for  my  won^s  on  the  temperance  question, 
jtpoken  some  ten  or  twelve  days  ago  in  Boston  and  Lynn.     He  says  : 

**  In  the  main  you  are  nghti  even  the  rnm-s«eller  himself  will  not 
<JeDy  the  justice  of  your  position,  but  remember  that  in  the  very  organ- 
isation of  wliif'h  you  are  the  liead  there  are  many  good  men  who  drink  ; 
fiiene  are  thousands  who  wnll  not  agree  with  you,  and  after  all  why  do 
yoit  so  bitterly  arraign  the  poor  drunkard?  It  is  not  required  of  you 
hy  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  You  conld  well 
aflor<i  to  remain  silent  or  at  least  neutral,  preferriag  to  teach  rather 

by  exaxiiple  than  precept,  etc I  very  muck  fear  that  you  will 

l>e  mtsundei*stood,  etc." 

l^ty  Ti'iend  makes  the  candid  admission,  in  starting  oat,  that  in  the 

iTiain  I  <^*^  right,  that  even  the  ram-s^eller  will  not  deny  the  justice  of 

my  position.     Having  said  as  much  he  jihouhl  have  stopped — even  then 

he    told     i^^e  nothiuf^   new.     I  know  that  I  am   right ;  I  know  ihat  in 

ref  iiBio^    to  even  toaeh  a  drop  of  strong  drink  1  was,  and  am,  right. 
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In  refusing  to  treat  anotber  to  tliat  which  I  do  not  b«lieTe  to  bo  good 
for  myself  to  drink,  1  know  I  am  right.     In  refusing  to  &9socitte  wilb 
men  who  get  drunk,  I  know  I  am  right.     In  not  allowing  n  rtim-seller 
to  gain  adraiitiinee  into  the   Oder  of  the  Knight3  of  Labor,  1  know  1 
am  right.     In  advising  our  Assemblies  not  to  rent  h&lh  or  oiectitig 
rooms  o%'Gr  drinking  places,  I  know  I  mm  right*     I  havo  dooe  lUb 
from  the  daj  my  %*oice  was  first  heard  in  the  conncil  haib  of  our  Onkr* 
My  position  on  the  question  of  temperance  is  right — I  am  determioe^ 
to  maintain  it,  and  wiQ  not  alter  it  one  jot  or  tittle.     If,  **  jji  the  main  ** 
I  am  right,  why  should  I  alter  my  course  ?     If  the  man   who  Befl* 
Uqtior  will  ''"not  deny  the  justice"  of  my  position,  why  ahonld  1  deb- 
ate to  the  right  or  left  ?     If  he  will  not  deny,  why  should  be  not  oAxmi 
that  I  am  right?     I  know  that  in  the  organization  of  which  I  am  tlift 
head  there  are  many  good  men  who  drink,  but  they  would  be  hett<?r 
men  if  they  did  not  drink.     I  know  that  there  are  thousands  in  our 
Onler  who  will  not  agree  with  me  on  the  question  of  temperancei  hut 
that  is  their  misfortune,  for  they  are  wrong,  ladically  wrong. 

Ten  years  ago  I  was  hissed  because  I  advised  men  to  let  strong  drink 
alone.  They  threatened  to  rotten -egg  me*  I  have  continued  to  adii^ 
men  to  be  temperate ^  and  though  i  have  had  no  experience  thai  wotiti) 
qualify  me  to  render  an  opinion  on  the  el&oacy  of  a  rotten  egg  as  a^ 
ally  of  the  rum  drinker,  yet  I  would  prefer  to  have  my  exlerjor  dedy 
rated  from  summit  to  base  with  the  rankest  kind  of  rotten  eggs  rallwr 
than  allow  one  drop  of  liquid  villany  to  pass  my  lips,  or  have  i he  end 
of  my  nose  illuminated  by  the  blossom  that  follows  a  planting  of  th« 
seeds  of  hatred,  envy,  malice  and  damnation ^  all  of  which  ara  nepi^ 
Ben  ted  in  a  solitary  glass  of  gin. 

Ten  years  ago  the  cause  of  temperance  was  not  so  respectable  as  it 
m  to-day,  because  there  was  not  bo  many  respectable  men  and  women 
advocating  it.  It  ha^  gained  ground ;  it  is  gaining  grouncU  fttid  aH 
because  men  and  women  who  believe  in  it  could  iiol  be  brow -beaten  or 
frightened-  Neither  the  hissing  of  geese  nor  serpents  nor  ibe  throwing 
of  rotten  eggs  has  stopped  or  even  delayed  the  march  of  tempctmaco 
among  the  workers. 

**  "Why  do  I  so  bitterly  arraign  the  |ioor   drunkard  ?  **        Por  ifc* 
reason  that  he  is  a  drunkard,  and  because  he  bas  made  kioiself  poor 
tlirough  his  love  of  drink.     Bid  I,  or  any  other  man,  rob  him   of  th* 
money  he  has  sqtiandered  in  drink  ?    Did  I  make  him  poor?      Xhe  vilest 
names  that  tongue  can  frame  would  he  apply  to  me.     Must   I  siaiil 
idly  by  and  remain  silent  wlule  he  robs  himself  ?     Did  be  rol>  oialy  htiii<^ 
self  it  would  not  make  so  much  dJfierenee.     He  robs  pnreuts^  ^ife  1S& 
children.     He  robs  his  aged  father  and  tnotber  through  love  of  drink* 
He  gives  for  rum  what  should  go  for  their  support.     When  il\<>t^  voM* 
mur  he  turns  them  fxom  his  dooFi  and  points  his  contajnlii&teti  dmxilui 
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finger  toward  the  poor-liouse*  He  next  turns  toward  hia  wife  and  robs 
her  of  what  should  be  devoted  to  the  keeping  of  her  home  in  comfort 
and  plenty*  He  robs  her  of  her  wedding  rins  and  pawns  it  for  drink. 
He  turns  his  daugliter  from  his  door  in  a  lit  of  drunken  anger  and 
drives  her  to  tiie  liouse  of  prostitution,  tind  then  accepts  from  her  hand 
the  proceeds  of  her  shame.  To  stitisfy  his  love  of  drink  he  takes  the 
price  of  Im  child^s  virtue  and  innocence  from  her  sin-stained,  lust* 
bejeweled  fingers,  and  with  it  totters  to  the  bar  to  pay  it  to  the  man 
who  '■''  does  not  deny  the  justice  of  my  position."  I  do  not  arraign  the 
man  who  drinks  because  he  is  poor,  but  becanse  througli  being  a  slave 
to  drink  he  has  made  himself  and  family  poor,  1  do  not  bate  tb& 
man  who  drinks »  for  I  have  carried  drunken  men  to  their  homes  on 
my  back  rather  than  allow  them  to  remain  exposed  to  inclement 
weather,  I  do  not  hate  the  drunkard — he  is  what  drink  has  effected ; 
and  while  I  do  not  hate  the  effect  I  abhor  and  loathe  the  eanae. 

Take  the  list  of  labor  societies  of  America,  and  tlie  total  sura  paid 
into  their  treasuries  from  all  sources  from  their  organization  to  the 
present  time  will  not  exceed  $5,000,000*  The  Knights  of  Labor  is 
the  largest  and  most  influential  of  them  all ;  and  though  so  much  has 
lieen  said  concerning  the  vast  amount  of  money  that  has  been  collected 
from  the  members,  yet  the  total  sum  levied  and  collected  for  all 
purposes — per  capita  tax,  Journal^  assistance  fund,  appeals,  assess- 
ment, insurance  and  co-operation — ^up  to  the  present  time  will  not  ^k- 
ceed  $800,000. 

The  total  sum  collected  for  the  first  nine  years  of  the  esistenee  of 
the  Geueral  Assembly  was  but  $;>00,725,14,  In  nine  years  less  than 
$600,000  were  collected  to  uplift  humanity  to  a  higher  plane,  and  to^ 
bring  the  workers  to  a  realizing  sense  of  their  actual  condition  in  life. 
It  took  less  than  $600,000  to  teach  the  civilised  world  that  working- 
men  cooJd  build  up  an  organ iKation  that  could  shed  such  light  upon 
the  doings  of  landlords,  bondlords,  monopolists  and  other  trespassers 
¥n  the  domain  of  popular  rights  that  they  were  forced  to  halt  for  a  time 
md  stand  up  to  explain.  Less  than  ^(500,000  (not  a  dollar  wnac- 
Duoted  ior)r  and  on  the  statute  books  of  the  nation  will  you  find  the 
npress  of  the  workman's  hand.  On  the  law  book  of  every  state  can 
a  traced  the  doing  of  labor's  representatives.  Less  than  $000,000  to 
iTJi  the  batteries  of  gi'eed  and  avarice  against  the  Order  of  the  Knights 
*  Xjabor*  Less  than  $600, 000  to  create  a  revolution  greater,  further 
aehin;^  in  its  conspqueuces  and  more  lasting  in  its  benefits,  than  the 
rolutioD  livbich  caused  the  streets  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  France  to 
3  rG^  with  human  blood  less  than  a  century  ago.  Less  than  $600,000 
iue-ke  men  feel  and  believe  that  woman's  work  should  equal  that  of  the 
n,  I^^ss  than  $600,000  to  educate  men  and  women  to  believe  that 
loral  Tvorth  and  not  wealth  is  the  true  standard  of  individual  and 
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national  greatness. "  Less  than  |GDO,000  to  cause  every  newipaper  in  th.% 
land  to  epeak  of  the  work  bein^  ilone  by  the  Knigbis  of  L^hur — sonm  d 
them  speaking  in  ahuiiivc  terms-,  oiliers  spetiking  words  of  pmise, 
According  to  the  interests  represented  by  the  papers  or  aeconling  as  l\m 
work  done  harmonised  with  I  he  prmciples  of  the  Order,  For  i>aj\xs$ 
less  than  $(300,000  the  members  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  hare  beeu 
told  that  I  hey  were  being  robbed^  In  one  day  an  eiiiph:iyer*s  a^ioefi^ 
tian  organizes  aud  pledg:es  itself  to  contribute  $5^00(}«UOO  to  tight  lakir. 
^iie  next  day  the  papers  arc  almost  silenl  on  lUal  point,  but  are  filM 
to  the  brim  wit!i  lurid  accounts  of  tha  reckless  uutoa-atici  nsiiDiier  in 
whlcb  the  officers  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  levy  a  twenty *fiv©-f6at 
asscBsmenl;  to  keep  o%'er  100,000  loeked-out  men  and  women  from 
Btarvittion*  Putting  two  and  two  to^eilier-,  it  u  not  hard  to  gu^^ss  why 
papers  that  applauded  the  action  of  the  employers  in  one  eokina 
sbou!d  in  another  column  advise  the  workers  not  to  pay  the  tweury-ftf^ 
ceni  assessment ; — $€00,000  for  sober  men  to  use  in  education  and  sctf- 
improvement* 

Now  let  ua  turn  to  the  otlier  side.     In  the  city  of  New  York  iilow 
it  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  S^'50,000  a  day  are  spent  for  drinl: 
$1,500,000  in  one  week  ;  875,000,000  in  one  year.     Who  will  di^ipiit 
it  when  I  say  that  one  half  of  the  policemen  of  New  York  city  ar^ 
empl oy ed  to  w atel i  th e  be i n gs  wh o  squ an d er  8 7 5 , 000 , 000  a  y ear  ?   Wi i ' 
will  dispute  it  when  I  say  that  the  money  spent  in  p»yitig  tb©  salariei 
and  pxponses  of  one  half  of  the  jK>liee  of  New  York  could  be  s&veit  ti? 
tlic  taxpayers  if  $75,000,000  were  not  devoted  to  making  drunkaniv 
tliieves,  prostitutes  and  other  subjects  for  the  polieemen*s  net  to  gatliiet 
in?     If  $250,000  go  over  the  counters  of  the  rura*se!ler  in  one  day  in 
New  York  city  alone^  who  will  dare  to  assert  that  workingtnen  do  tu:* 
pay  one  fifth,  or  $50,000,  of  that  sum?     If  workingmen  in  KewYortt 
dty  spend  $50,000  a  day   for  drink,  they  spend  1300,000   &  week, 
leaving  Sunday  out     In  four  weeks  they  spemi  $1^200,000 — 0^ 
twice  as  muc!i  money  as  was  paid  into  tlte  General  Assembly  uf  x'i*^ 
Knights  of  Labor  in  nine  years.     In  sis:  weeks  they  spend  8l,8O0,0(W 
— nerirly  three  times  as  much  money  as  that  army  of  organ  izetl  workerf» 
the  Knights  of  Kabor,  have  spent  from  the  day  the  General  Assembly 
Tfas  first  called  to  order  up  to  the  present  day ;  and  in   one  ye^r  tht 
workingmen  of  New  York  cify  alone  will  have  sp^nt  for  beer  mud  mm 
$15,600,000  or  enough  to  purchase  and  equip  a  first-clads   telegTa|>li 
line  of  their  own  :^ — $15, GOO, 000 — enough  money  to  invest   in  sudi 
co-operative  enterprises  a»  would  forever  end  the  strike  &iid  lock-ouS 
as  a  mciinB  of  settling  disputes  in  labor  eircles. 

A  single  county  in  Penn sylvan ta,  so  I  am  informed,  spent  to  ^oc 
year  $17,000,000  for  drink.  That  eonnty  contains  the  larj^sl  tmla^ 
trial  population,  comparatively,  of  any  in  the  state  :^4i  1  Jinr»,n*i0i/ 
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the  $1 7,000,000  come  from  the  pockets  of  workingmen.  New  York 
-city J  in  oue  yeur,  contributes  SI 5, 6 00, 000  to  keep  men  aiad  women  in 
poverty,  hunger  and  cold,  while  one  county  in  PeDnaylvaniii  adtU 
|U, 000,000,  making  a  total  of  $2^,000,000*  Twenty-sir  million  six 
himdred  thousand  dollars  1  I  have  a  conundrum  to  ask  of  you,  Mr, 
Purdy  ;  If  the  General  Officers  of  the  Kni^ljts  of  Labor  arc  thievca  be- 
cause I  hey  levy  an  assesaraent  which  bring^a  in  leaathan  a  dollar  apiece 
for  each  man,  woman  and  child  who  needs  it,  what  would  you  call  the 
men  who  collect  aa  a  voluntary  gift  from  foolish  workiogmea  the  lum 
<jf  $2B,GOO,000  in  one  year? 

The  press,  aad  not  a  few  indignant  workingmen,  raved  because  the 
twenty-five-cent  assessment  was  levied  ;  but  both  press  and  indig- 
nant workingmen  remained  silent  while  that  damnable  robbery  of 
#26,600,000  was  going  on.  Who  arraigns  the  poor  drunkard  now? 
Does  he  not  arraign  himself  before  the  bar  of  condemnation  every  time 
he  ranges  himself  before  the  bar  in  a  rum  hole? 

The  Richmond  session  of  the  General  Assembly  voted  $50,000  to 
purchase  headquarters  for  the  Order  ; — $45,000  went  to  buy  the  build- 
ing  on  Broad  street,  Philadelphia.  For  complying  with  the  order  of 
Che  General  Assembly  the  General  Officers  have  been  abused  and  slan- 
€lered  most  villainously,  principally  by  men  who  never  contributed  a 
cent  toward  the  purchaae  of  the  building.  The  enemies  of  the  Order, 
or  of  the  Officers  of  the  Order,  have  styled  the  headquarters  '"^  The 
palace*"  On  another  street  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  there  is  a  saloon 
called  ^^^  The  Palace/*  I  inquired  of  the  proprietor  what  it  cost  him 
And  he  said  J20,000*  Kine  years  ago  he  began  business,  selling  rura, 
on  a  capital  of  $73,  and  in  that  time  be  has  acquired  the  money  with 
which  to  purchase  the  building  and  the  lot  on  which  it  stands ^^  He 
also  owns  $50,000  in  railroad  securities — ^all  on  an  original  cash  capi- 
tal of  $73.  His  patrons  are  chiefly  workingmen*  Why  do  wc  not 
hear  a  protest  go  up  against  the  means  by  which  that  palace  was 
erected  ? 

*  *  It  13  not  required  of  you  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  Knighti 
of  I^abor/'  I  know  iU  Neither  is  it  stated  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
Order  that  I  slialL  not  stand  on  the  public  highway  and  rob  the  passer-by, 
^et  1  know  that  I  shouhl  not  do  such  a  thing.  If  I  saw  a  man  about 
to  hang  himself,  the  Constitution  does  not  specify  that  I  should  cut  the 
:rope, 

*'  You  could  well  afford  to  remain  silent  or  at  least  neutral,  prefer- 

iug  to  teach  by  example  rather  than  precept/*     If  1  cared  more  for  the 

^^xaise  and  approbation  of  labor's  enemies  than  1  da  for  the  interest  of 

J^bor  I  would  remain  silenti.     The  man  ivho  remains  neutral  while  hii 

^"i^iend  is  in  the  grasp  of  the  enemy,  or  while  his  friend  is  in  danger,  it 

-*     csoward  at  heart  and  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  man  or  friend* 
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Remfiin  silent  and   neutral  while  the  house  is  on  fire  aisd  yon  haw 
nothing  loft  but  blackened ,  defatted  walli  and — ashes. 

Teach  by  example  ?  I  cannot  in  so  large  a  country  A3  this.  If  nay 
example  is  good,  then  iny  words  should  proclRim  it  to  the  world.  I 
am  no  better  than  other  men,  hut  the  virtue  of  temperimce  h  ^» 
even  in  a  bad  man,  arad  that  is  what  I  wish  to  hold  up  before  our  mem- 
bers and  workingmen  outside  of  our  Order^ 

*'  I  very  much  fear  that  you  wiU  be  misunderstood,"  Do  not  fcai', 
I  will  not  be  misunderstood  when  this  letter  is  read*  I  am  Dot  i 
fanatic.  I  do  not  damn  the  man  who  sells  liquor.  I  have  nolUmg 
against  him.  Many  men  who  now  sell  liquor  were  once  work! n^ineo 
and  were  victimized  through  a  strike  or  lock-out*  I  would  not  injure 
a  hair  of  their  heads,  but  I  would  so  educate  workiugmcn  that  ikf 
would  never  enter  a  saloon.  Then  the  money  saved  from  rum  Roi 
rum  holes  woidd  go  to  purchase  necessaries,  and  such  an  iucreascd 
stimulus  would  be  given  to  trade  that  the  rum-aeller  could  retoro  to  wi 
houest  way  of  makiug  a  living. 

I  may  be  taken  to  task  for  being  severe  on  the  workin^raen.  It 
may  be  said  that  I  slander  them  even*  If  to  tell  tlic  truth  istali^ 
severe,  then  on  this  one  question  I  hope  some  day  to  be  severity  iiseif; 
but  I  speak  to  workinguien  because  it  is  in  thuir  welfare  ihu  I  »ffl 
interested .  1  have  not  been  delegated  to  watch  or  guard  Llie  fortanc* 
of  mill  ion  aire  a,  and  in  no  way  can  I  hope  to  accomplish  anything  uaUl 
I  state  my  policy  freely  and  frankly  to  those  I  represent,  Wc  are 
seeking  to  reform  existing  evils.     We  must  Jirst  reform  ourselvc3- 

Some  mischievous  urchins  once  found  a  man  sleeping  by  I  lie  rot'^- 
fiide.  They  procured  some  soot  and  blackened  his  face.  When  1« 
awoke  and  went  into  the  crowded  street  every  man  ho  met  langbeil  •* 
him.  He  did  not  learn  the  cause  of  the  merriment  until  a  friend  hM 
a  mirror  up  before  him.  lie  became  very  mad,  and  for  a  time  f<plt 
angry  toward  the  man  who  held  the  mirror;  but  he  soon  came  t<i  bi^ 
senses,  laid  the  blame  where  it  properly  belonged,  and  thaiiked  the  mu^ 
who  showed  him  why  others  ridiculed  him.  I  am  holding  the  mirror 
up  to  human  nature*  True,  it  exposes  folly  and  vice,  1  may  aoil  d^ 
receive  condemnation^  but  if  I  can  only  show  the  men  I  spcvik  to  wht> 
it  is  tliat  Is  blackening  their  faces,  characters  and  hearts;  if  I  c»n  ooly 
show  them  how  to  remove  the  stains  and  become  sober  ttien  agaun^  I 
will  be  content  to  put  up  with  their  auger,  for  I  know  tliHt  they  wiB 
one  day  thank  me  or  bless  my  memory  for  the  wordj  I  have  5|>ok«tt 
and  written  in  the  cause  of  temperance. 

T.    V,    POWUEILLT. 

I  will  cite  the  tostiniany  of  one  professional  witness  P^*** 
before  the  Senate  Committee  in  reply  to  my  questions, discuss 
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ing  very  iDtelligently  the  causes  of  poverty.  The  strong  and 
evident  sympathy  of  the  %vittieas  with  people  who  are  niiLnuai 
laborers  gives  to  this  testimony  peculiur  itnportuueo.  It  was 
taken  by  the  cooimitteo  at  the  request  of  honorable  Robert 
Howard,  and  I  ask  attention  to  it  as  containing  much  food  for 
thought,  aod^  as  it  seems  to  me^  also  ground  for  action.  Full 
River  is,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  the  chief  manufacturing 
cities  of  the  country,  aod  tlie  statements  of  Dr.  Stow,  must 
be  taken  to  be  the  general  result  where  like  cooditioas  pre- 
vail: 


BosTOK,  Mass. -J  October  18,  1833- 

Dr.  Timothy  D*  Stow  examined  by  the  Chairmaii : 

QuestioD. — You  are  a  physician? 

Answer. — Yes. 

Q.— You  live  at  Fall  River? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — WoQ^t  you  state  bow  you  bapp^n  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee, what  yoar  object  is  in  coming  here,  and  at  whose  request  you 
eome^  RDd  then  givB  iiB  the  beneEt  of  any  observations  you  choose  to 
lay  before  U3  ? 

A, — Mr.  Robert  Howard,  of  our  city,  called  on  me  yesterday,  and 
desired  me  to  appear  here  to-day  before  your  committee  to  f^^ive  what* 
ever  testimony  I  could,  reUtbg  particularly  to  the  physical  and 
mental,  aud  perhaps  the  moral,  condition  of  the  operatives  and  labor- 
ing elusses  of  Fall  River.  I  have  made  no  notes,  and  I  hardly  know 
what  your  plan  h  ;  but  I  would  as  soon  answer  questions  as  to  make 
itny  detailed  statement* 

Tne  Ch  A  IBM  AN. — We  want  to  find  out  how  the  working  people  of 
Fall  River  are  livings  and  doiog ;  you  can  tell  us  that  in  the  way  in 
w^hich  oue  gentleman  would  talk  to  another,  the  one  understanding  the 
fiubject  and  the  other  not  understanding  it.  Just  tell  us  the  condition 
of  the  operatives  there  in  yonr  own  way,  bearing  in  mind  that  wa 
iv'ould  rather  have  it  without  premeditation  than  as  a  prepared  stale^ 
ment. 

The  Witness, — I   have  been  in  Fall  River  about  eleven  years, 

though  I  have  been  one  year  absent  during  that  time*     As  a  physician 

Mud  surgeon ^  of  course,  I  have  been  brought  into  close  eoutact  with  all 

classes  of  people  there,  particularly  the  laboring  classes^  the  operatives 

of  the  cityp 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  present  industrial  system  upon  their 
-physical  and  moral  welfare^  I  should  say  it  was  of  such  a  character 
^^B  to  need  mendingi  to  say  the  least.     It  needs  some  radiejil  remedy. 
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Oar  laboring  population  is  ina4e  up  verj  largelj  of  forel^ere,  men, 
women  and  children,  who  have  either  voluntarily  come  to  Fall  Riv-er, 
or  who  hav6  been  induced  to  come  there  by  the  manufiictiirers.    As  * 
clBtBB  they  are  dvvaried  physically.     Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  lo 
that ;  some  notable  ones.     On  lockitig  over  their  condition  and  weigb- 
log  it  as  carefully  as  I  have  becu  able  to,  I  have  come  to  the  ciinclusiosi 
that  the  character  and  quality  ot  the  labor  which  they  have  be^*E  doing 
in  timea  past,  and  moat  of  them  from  childhood  up,  baa  been,  and  is, 
6uch  as  to  bring  thia  condition  upou  them  slowly  ami  steadily.    They 
are  dwarfed,  in  my  estimation,  sir,  as  the  majority  oifmen  and  women 
who  are  brought  up  in  fat- Lories  niuKt  be  dwarfed  untler  the  present 
industrial  system  ;  because  by  their  long  hours  of  in-door  labor  an  J 
their  hard  work  they  are  cut  oJTfrom  tlic  benelit  of  breathing  frcihttir, 
and    from   the    sights    that  surround  a  workman  outride  a  mt\l 
Being  shut  up  all  day  long  in  the  noise  aad  iti  the  high  temperature  of 
these  mills,  they  become  physically  weaki     Then  most  of  tlieiu  m* 
obliged  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  or,  at  least,  they  do  not  biv^ 
sufficieot  food  to  nourish  them  as  tliey  need  to  be  noimshcd,    Tlie^t 
things,  together  with  the  fact  that  they  have  to  limit  their  clot  bin  g 
eupply — -this  constant  straits  upon  the  operative — all  tend  to  maJce  him 
upon   the  one  hand  uneasy  and  restleas,   or  on  the  other   band  to 
produce  discouragement  and  recklessness.    They  make  him  cuivlcsa  b 
regard    to  his   own    condition.     All   these  things   combined  t^nd  to 
produce  what  we  have  in  Fall  River. 

Now,  first,  AS  to  til e  moral  condition  of  the  operatives  of  Fall  River, 
I  think  so  far  as  crime  is  concerned  we  have  quite  as  Ittilo  crime  thcr« 
as  in  any  city  of  its  size.  We  have  a  population  rising  on  5U»0tW, 
There  is  a  disposition  at  times,  and  tinder  certain  pressure,  for  mvo^ 
operatives  to  violate  the  law,  to  pilfer,  or  something  of  thai  kind,  ftiid 
I  think  it  grows  out  of  not  what  is  called  '^  pure  cussednesa/*  bat  * 
desire  to  relieve  bo  me  physical  want.  For  instance,  a  man  w^ants  a 
coat  and  has  not  the  means  of  earning  it,  and  he  is  out  of  etnplujmait 
and  being  pinched  with  the  cold  and  with  no  prospects  of  getting^ 
employment,  or  of  getting  a  coat  by  honest  means,  be  steals  one.  Or 
perhaps  he  steals  food  on  the  same  principle. 

But,  BO  far  as  crime  is  concerned,  we  have  compar&iivelj  Mltle. 
But  wlint  I  do  say,  and  what  has  been  on  my  mind  ever  siDce  I  canj* 
to  Fall  River,  with  reference  to  operatives  there,  is  the  peculiar  ImpdOU 
they  seem  to  bear,  a  sort  of  dejected,  tired,  worn-out,  dtsoourmge<l 
appearance,  growing  out  of  bad  infiuence  of  long  hours  of  labor «  ib& 
close  coniinement  of  the  tnillsi  the  din  of  the  macluiicry»  their 
exclusion  from  social  intercourse,  except  at  night* 

And  I  think  we  can  look  for  a  sohitiou  of  the  problem  which  the 
country  at  large  is  endeavoring  to  solve — ^^that  mnth  reference  to  tit 
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bteinperate  habits  of  the  laboring  clusses  antl  the  operatives — m  thoa& 

factn  thai  I  Imve  mer^tioned.     I  have  qtiestionetl  many  tlioughtful  men 

and  women  in  regard  to  tliat*     I  have  mid  :   '-^  Why  is  it  that  at  ni^ht 

parti(.*ulai'ly  yoti  frequent  the  dram  shrps?     Why  la  it  that  by  day  yoix 

drink  ;  that  you  store  enough  even  for  the  day  io  your  houses  ?  "     The 

ILDSwcr  is;  '^  Well,  dot-tor,  I  tell  you  the  faet  is  this:  there  is  a  sense 

ef  fatigue  over  us  which    we  do  not  know   liovv  to  overcome,  and 

wHeii  we  must  overcome  for  the  time  being,  if  we  are  to  have  any  of 

the  social  qualities  of  an  evening,  and  we  can't  do  it  without  taking 

iomething  which  will    bndjre  over    the  time  and    make  us   equal  to 

the  emergency  of  the  evening  or  the   occttiilon/'     For  instance,  tha^ 

operative  being  to  the  mill  all  day  lung  comes  out  at  night,  and  it  i& 

the  only  time  he  has^  unless  he  uses  Sunday — an<l  he  uses  tliat  hirgely 

— in  which  to  visit  his  friends,  who  are  aealtercd  her©  and  there  all 

over  the  city.     Families  are,  of  course,  scattered  lu  that  way.     They 

are  either  brought  over  here  by  the  manufacturer,  or  come  of  their 

own  accord.     One  person  (inds  a  place  in  one  mill,  and  another  ia 

finother  mill.     They  Imve  no  means  of  communication  with  each  other 

except  at  night,  or  on  a  Sunday,     Now  they  say  to  themselves,  **  How 

can   we  tit  ourselves   for  this  social    intercourse — what    we  deem   a 

necessity  P  '*     The  result  is  tfiat  a  man  steps  into  a  lager  beer  saloon, 

or  often  into  a  place  where  he  gets  stronger  liquor,  and  he  takes  a  glass 

of  it,  and  m  a  few  minutes  he  begins  to  feel  the  stimulating  influeuce 

of  the  liquor,  and  it  braces  him  up.     But  1  have  said:  "-^  How  does 

this  make  you  feel?     You  say  you  have  been  leeltng  fatigued  in  the 

evening  and  discouraged  ;  that  your  future  does  not  look  bright ;  how 

do  you   feel   when   you  get   the   liquor?"     "Why,"    he   will   say, 

**  it  covers  that  all  up ;  we  lose  all  thought  of  that^  and  for  the  time 

l>eiDg  we  feel  welL"     And  so  they  go  on  frooi  day  to  day,  and  from 

xiigbt  to  night, 

Kow,  alle?  all,  I  do  not  know  of  many  drunkards  in  Fall  Elver,  but 
this  is  true:  the  operative  spends  his  five,  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty-five 
4;j^ntB  a  night  for  liquor,  and  it  is  so  much  money  lost  to  him,  and  yet 
Jie  feeL^  impelled  to  it,  because  ho  does  not  know  how  olherwij?e  to 
^^upt  himself  to  the  circumstances  of  the  evening.  It  does  not  seem 
^^^  affect  his  constitution,  and  most  of  them  keep  up  pretty  \vell,  hut 
^^:^icMie  succumb  to  it.  Others  who  cannot  succumb  to  the  influences  of 
^,^^r  beer  often  resort  to  stronger  liquors,  aueti  as  brandy,  whisky 
^3il1  so  on,  to  stimulate  them  more,  because  they  require  more  and 
:j<:pF*«  to  keep  up  the  effect.     Those  go  down  to  the  drunkard's  grave. 

X  ^should  say  that  the  average  man  there  who  reach f:s  that  condition 
^t.^  ^^  ^^  ^  pauper  at  thirty-Kve  or  forty.  The  women,  particularly 
^  J-Ioglish  women,  brew  their  own  heer  to  some  extent,  hut  they  buy 
P^^^ly  of  the  stores,  and  keep  beer  in  their  houses  for  the  day.     It  i& 
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a  common  tbms  ^or  these  bar-keepers  to  peddle  around  beer  and  aln^ 
to  ka%e  trom  half  a  doxen  to  a  dozen  of  ale  a  w<&ek  at  a  l^oftift. 
Almost  every  Saturday  some  families  will  put  in  Irom  n  doaea  U>two 
dozen  bottles  of  Ilk. 

Now,  it  ia  invariably  the  testimony  of  the  mofe  intellSgeot  mm  and 
women  in  answer  to  the  qncslioo,  *'  AVhy  do  you  persist  In  di'iikiBgl'' 
*^  It  makes  us  feel  better ;  we  are  relieved  of  the  cnnui  oi  life ;  we  ait 
relieved  of  mental  depression  (or  the  time  being,  and  after  llie  mtt- 
ing's  social  engagements  are  over  we  get  borne  and  go  to  M,  nad 
think  nothing  of  it,  and  next  day  resume  our  day's  work/"  AMa^^ 
it  goes  on  from  day  lo  day. 

In  considering  this  testimony  in  connection  with  that  0/ 
Mr,  Crosby  und  other  facta  now  before  u^.one  is  reminded  ot 
Agur's  prayer :  ''Give  me  neither  iKJverty  nor  riches.''    Bati 
are  causes  of  intemperance,  and  intempenince  being  ^  wa5(<?*>l 
health  and  strength  must  cause  poverty — for  what  i.^  poverty  r 
It  is  the  absence  of  health,  strength,  and  the  ordin:iry  mi 
forts   of  lite.      Intempentnee  takes  all  these   awny— aud  a 
increases  poverty  already  existing-     Poverty  does  not  cvtm 
intemperance  by  any  direct  act.     Intemperance  is  the  dirert 
actp 

Poverty  creates  by  distress  an  abnormal  state  of  mind  nm 
body,  and  in  that  condition  the  act  of  intemperance  Ink^ 
place.  It  is  always  the  ad  with  which  we  deal,  and  that 
w  here  we  stop  in  the  enforcement  of  responsibility— poverty 
and  wealth  are  both  indirect  causes  of  intemperance  as  they 
ate  of  theft  and  of  waste— and  liehind  these  cotiditions  W 
still  deeper  causes — rooted  in  Imman  nature  and  our  surrt*iiiiTt- 
ings,  which  it  h  the  struggle  of  evolution  to  remove  and  escape 
from— the  limitations  and  tendencies  aiKl  influences  of  hain»« 
nature,  and  of  all  nature,  in  the  past  and  in  the  present* 

Of  all  the  direct  acts  wbicb  we  can  perform  or  avoid  i 
the  removal  of  poverty  or  of  the  aequiaition  of  comfort,  con* 
petency  and  wealth,  the  drinking  of  intoxicating  liqnor*  istiit 
worst,  and  for  it  we  are  responsible,  because  it   is  an  iiclo* 
volition. 

But  our  saving  will  only  help,  it  will  not  solve  the  Uhf^ 
problem.     Abolish  intoxication  and  there  will   bo  more 
lars,  but  even  then  the  sober  man  will  not  alvray^  g^^   ■ 
dollar.     The  problem  of  the  distribution  of  labor  as  v,  ^    ' 
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of  production  remains.  And  who  shall  protect  and  maiDtain 
the  unfartunate  ?  Alas,  my  brother  !^ — Society  has  not  yet 
kuroed  it?s  duty — far  less  perfonned  it.  In  the  future — in 
the  good  time  coming — there  will  be  no  such  word  as  charity* 
When  charity  is  swallowed  up  in  duty,  then  shall  be  revealed 
the  glory  of  the  latter  days. 

Society   has   a  perpetual   life.     The   knowledge   and  ex- 
perience of  the  ages  acciuuulate  and  proceed  with  the  suc- 
cessive generations.     In  this  larger  field  of  action — the  action 
of  society — ^there  is  a  responsibility  for  wealth  and  iMveity 
and  intemperance,  vice  and  crime,  which  cannot  be  escaped 
fronit  and    as    members   of    the    perpetual    coiporation  of 
humaDity,   we   must  discover   and    remove    those   ultimate 
causes  of  human  suffering  which  come  from  poverty  of  the 
many  or  extravagance  of  the  luxurious  few-     To  secure  this, 
wealth,  the  means  of  supplying  proper  human  wants,  must 
be  created,  and  then  must  be  distributed  where  the  wants 
^jxist.    To  effect  this  creation  and  distribution  as  it  should  be 
done  is  the  great  unsolved  problem  of  "  Labor,'*  of  w  hich  the 
Temperance  Reform  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors.     In 
a  great  war,  first  one  battle  and  then  another  is  for  the  time 
being  the  most  important  thing  to  be  done.     The  Temperance 
Reform  is  one  of  these  great  battles.     We  must  win  our 
Bunker  Hi  IK  and  our  Saratoga  j  or  we   shall   fail  at  York- 
town.     The    Labor    movement,    the    Temperance    Reform , 
Popular  Education,  Moral  and  Religious  instruction,  the  mak- 
JOg  and  the  administration  of  good  laws,  are  all  parts  of  one 
gi*eat  movement  and  are  indispensable  to  each  other.     It  is 
lifeless  to  quibble  and  make  wry  faces  like  children  on  the 
street,  and  say  each  to  the  other,  "Tm  the  biggest,"  and 
^'You're  a  fool."     The  progress  of  the  worhl  is  a  battle — ^a 
:-^eat  game  in  which  we  play  with  the  team  and  interchang- 
;j:  our  parts,  and,  so  far  as  God  gives  us  power,  in  all  ways 
for  the  good  of  all  mankind. 

Let  all  unite,  and  put  forth  the  utmost  effort  in  union  with 
otiiei*3,  in  every  direction  of  helpful  eflort.  We  are  trying  to 
put  do^vn  the  original  rebellion  of  the  fallen  angels  which  has 
^rokell  out,  and  has  raged  fearfully  in  this  old  world  of  ours, 
LiO  I  now  at  least  six  thousand  years < 
"Xiondahand." 
13 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ALOOHOI*  DESTROYS  THE  WEALTH  OP  THE  TNrTIOLE  PEOPLE, 

Things  Proved  and  Clear  in  Regard  to  the  Effects  of  Alcohol —An  la- 
voice  of  the  Stock  ill  TratJe  of  an  Industry  of  Destriietian — The  (Httia 
tli;it  Tt^mpeniiioi^  St^itt&licss  are  InHatevl  and  Uni^lmble — Th«l>ein:ifid 
for  a  Commission  of  Inquiry*— C^L  Switzler^s  Work — The  Li<j«f>r  Ppo* 
duction  of  the  Unit^^d  ^tJaiv& — A  table  Ke|>resenliitg  a  GigaiiiicBu*tii(f»* 
Transaction— Remarkable  Increase  in  the  Use  of  Malt  Li^iiiors— F:iJ^* 
rurniahed  by  the  Brewers'  Association— Letter  of  Loiiis  8diade--Mr 
Zimmerman \s  Figures— The  IW.iXH)  Annual  Victims — The  Figunw  kt 
188e— The  CoHt  of  Drink  per  Family— The  Annual  Loss  to  the  Ka*Wtt 
— Deiiiands  for  a  Commission  of  Inquiry. 

WE  have  thus  far  confined  our  attention  cliiefly  to  ihe 
investigation  of  the  nature  of  nlcohol  and  its  effect 
within  the  human  system.     It  is  dear  from  the  light  of  ex- 
perience, observatioiij  science  and  hi&tory  that  alcobol  is  * 
destructive  iJuisnii  to  the  heulthy   body;   that   its  s^upf      ■ 
benefit  as  a  food  ia  a  fnllacyi  that  as  a  medicme  its  u 
seldom  or  never  necessary,   always  attended   with   danger. 
specially  liable  to  abuse  on  the  part  both  of  th©  phys^icla* 
and  the  patient ,     full  o(  latent  and  fatid   fascination  to  tlj^ 
patient  as  yet  un cursed  hy  its  love^  and  almost  sure  to  revive 
the  tyranny  of  old  appetite,  which  may  have  been  hy  grcil 
effort  partially  suppressed,  but  which  can  seldom,  if 
be  wholly  eradicated;  that  the  food  quality  in  the  least 
ions  foims  known,  as  in  the  fermented  drinks,   is  bo  aoo^l 
that  its  use  a^^  a  nourishment  elevates  the  practice  of  extracfl^ 
ing  sunbeams  from  encumbers  into  a  comparatively  fniitfttl 
industry,  and  gives  dignity  to  the  occupation  of   those  nV^ 
sup  on  the  east  wind  ;  that  in  ao  economical  view  lUc  milb' 
aire  would  be  ruined  in  the  vain  attempt  to  pay  his  lyoA    ' 
if  he  were  to  live  upon  pabulum  of  this  description, 
it  would  be  a  manifest  impossihiHty  for  the  physiciil  ii 
ery  to  manipubito  the  vast  mass  of  liquid  with  it^  hoi»i 
pathic  atoms  of  fodder,  so  that  the  digestive  |3owor&  of 
giant  could  save  the  gnat  ti^om  rapid  stai  vattuu  ;    that  tli< 
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is  no  form  of  horrid  or  fatal  disease  which  does  not  find  in 

its  use  cither  Jt^s  origin  or  aggravation ;  that  the  intellect 
disintegrates  and  perishes  under  its  baleful  influence ;  that 
it  eats  out  the  moral  nature  as  with  a  tooth  of  a  hot  iron ; 
converts  its  victim  into  a  criminal  or  an  imbecile ;  and  makes 
death  more  welcome  than  life  ;  that  it  casts  forth  the  drunkard 
upon  society  J  wrecked  body  and  soul,  damned  beforehand, 
and  already  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  infernal  world- 

Tiiis  we  have  seen  to  be  the  natural  and  almost  unavoidable 
result  of  the  habitual  and  prolonged  use  of  aloohol  by  the  in- 
diviikal  human  being.  But  it  remains  for  us  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  and  to  sum  up  the  vast  account  of  crime  and 
misery — to  take  an  invoice,  as  it  were,  of  the  stock  in  trade 
of  this  great  industry  of  destruction  and  despair. 

This  is  no  easy  task ;  to  it  have  been  given  great  volumes 
written  in  blood,  with  pens  of  power  on  pages  lighted  with 
oneadhly  fire.  But  there  is  a  magnitude  to  the  subject  which 
the  morit  vivid  imagination  cannot  compass*  The  figures 
are  like  those  of  astronomy,  and  their  ti^emcndous  impressive- 
Dess  cannot  l>o  increased  by  illustration*  To  one  who  com- 
prehends at  all  the  force  of  mathematical  notation — of  facts 
in  the  form  of  figures — nothing  can  be  so  vivid  and  overwhelm- 
ng  as  the  contemplation  of  a  trutliful  and  modemte  statistical 
itateraent  of  the  extent  of  the  tniffic  in  alcoholic  beveragestia 
lar  country  and  in  the  world* 

It  is  to  such  a  statement,  with  no  more  of  explanation  and 
omparison  than  shall  he  necessary  to  assist  the  mind*  in  part, 
y  grasp  the  significance  of  calculations  and  tabulated  matter, 
iat  tliis  chapter  will  be  devoted.  It  has  long  been  claimed 
y  those  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic  and  their  advocateB  that 
temperance  statistics "  are  inflated  and  unreliable.  It  m 
lie  that  the  opponents  of  the  ti*affic  have  never  been  able  to 
«;ur©  the  services  of  their  own  government  to  assist  in 
"  Tiling  the  whole  truth :  but  this  has  been  prevented  by  the 
^  sit  ion  of  the  traffic  itself,  which  preferred  to  rest  under 
e  weight  of  what  was  already  proven,  and  asserted  with 
cli  proof  that  it  was  apparent  to  all  that  official  investigation 
>«ld  more  than  confirm  its  most  astounding  aggregates. 
For  BIX  Congresses^  twelve  years  in  succession^  have  the 
amies  of  alcohol  called  upon  the  government  for  an  inipar- 
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tial  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  this  traffic.  Six  time-^  hfis 
the  Aoierican  Senate  passed  tlic  bili,  juid  m  fur  the  liquor  loli^^i 
has  strangled  the  bill — that  it  might  suppress  the  truth,  Hiat 
truth  is  stranger  and  worse  than  the  wildest  fiction  to  hefouid 
in  the  literature  of  the  advocates  of  the  Great  Keform— and 
the}^  who  oppose  the  investigation  well  know  it. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics,  under  it;^  very  able  chief,  who 
is   a   broad    and    liherul    statesman,    as    well    as    emltieiit 
statistician^  has  given  us  the  moat  recent  and  reliable  of  «11 
official  data,  ever  collected  in  any  country,  of  the  extent 
of  the   liquor   trade.     This   invaluable  service    entitles  Col 
Switzler  to  the  evcrlaating  gratitude  of  his  couDtrymen  livings 
and  of  the   generations  to  come.      Henceforth   we  h%n  % 
minimum  resting  upon  the  solid  basis  of  official  mathematie^ 
Above  and  beyond   rises  the   structure   ijf  probability  a^A 
of    demonstration    from    other    impregnable    evidence— l«^t 
there  is  need  of  nothing  more  than  these  records  to  convioee 
every   honest   and    unprejudiced    mind   that  the   traffic  m 
alcoholic  bevera«jes  must  go- 

The  table  on  page  197  exhibits  the  amount  of  productifltl  of 
fermented  liquors  and  distilled  'spirits  in  the  United  St^ta^^ 
together  with  the  quantity  of  distilled  spirits  withdrawn  ta 
consumption  from  bond, (where  it  is  placed  during  the  pt^^^o 
ess  of  evaporation  and  until  required  for  sale,  so  that  to 
may  not  he  exacted  for  more  than  is  availalile  for  iijfe),  fitim 
1863  to  1886,  inclusive-  What  gigantic  business  transa<iioia 
does  this  table  represent!  What  miservj  crime  and  d^piir. 
Better  that  the  civil  war  had  raged  unchecked  daring  <!« 
whole  period,  if  this  terrible  trade  could  have  Wen  de^tteyt* 
along  with  the  institution  which  drenched  this  gloriou?*  VtM 
in  fraternal  blood- 

The  table  on  page  198  exhibits  the  annual  conjsumption  j'* 
capita  of  population  during  the  years  1840*  1H50,  1^  ' 
and  from  1870  to  1886  inclusive.  These  per  capita  ejtlj 
which,  so  common  in  taliulation,  are  perhaps  tho  bt^t  ' 
convey  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  traffic  as  compared  *  '^ 
whole  population,  but  they  also  convey  a  faUe  tdea  iii?  t 
actual  injury  intlicted  by  it.  The  most  of  the  burden  of  tk 
whole  evil  is  in  the  first  instance  concentrated  tipoEi  in* 
vidual   consumers >  and  their   immediate   dependents,   hA 
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not  more  than  perhaps  one  fourth  of  the  entire  people,  who 
thus  become  as  it  were  a  pestilential  citizenship  within  the 
body  pollticj  operating  upon  the  whole  nation  and  Avorld 
as  the  poison  itself  does  upon  the  natural  body  of  the  indi- 
TiduaL 

The  most  striking  fact  revealed  by  the  taMe  is  the  decrease 
in  the  percentage  of  per  capita  consumption  of  distilled 
spirits  during  the  last  half-century  on  the  one  hiind  and 
the  increase  of  the  percentage  of  consumption  of  wines  and 
liquors  not  distilled  on  the  other.  It  must  be  remembered 
tbat  this  is  not  a  decrease  of  the  amount  actually  consumed  by 
the  people.  On  the  contrary »  the  fii*st  table  shows  that  the 
amount  of  distilled  liquors  produced  increased  from  16,000,000 
gallons  in  18 G3  to  81,000,000  in  1880,  and  the  amount 
actually  withdrawn  for  consumption  from  16,000,000  to 
69,000,000  gallons,  although  during  that  period  popula- 
tion has  only  doubled.  During  the  half-centiiry  the  in- 
crease of  per  capita  consumption  of  matt  liquors  has  been 
more  tlian  eightfold,  while  population  itself  has  increased  less 
thun  fourfold,  or  from  17,000,000  to  60,000,000. 

The  following  history  in  figures  of  the  malt  liquor  traflSe 

in  the  United  States  and  in  each  state  and  temtory  during  the 

last  thirteen  years,  and  of  its  development  during  the  last 

twelve  years,  is  very   perfect  and  equally   astounding-      It 

i^  duly  authenticated  by  Hon*  Louis  Schade,  the  attorney  for 

xnany  years  of  the  liquor  traffic'  at  Washington  and  editor  of 

tlie  Sentinel^  published  in  that  city,  wdiich  is  the  organ  of  the 

interest  he  represents*     Having  fii"st  called  upon  him  in  his 

fi.l^>sence  and  tlien  written  to  him  for  information  touching  the 

-traffic,  I  have  to  thank  Mr*  Schade  for  this  and  other  comtesies* 

but  for  which  this  book  might  have  contained  fewer  fact-s 

^11  cl  therefore  have  been  less  dimiafririg  to   bis  clients.     Mr. 

^otiade  did  me  the  honor  to  publish  my  letter  to  him  in  the 

jS^^F^ineh  and  I  therefore  reciprocate  the  courtesy  so  far  as  I 

&iYJ^     able,  by  giving  his  letter  such  currency  as  may  be,  in 

tlji«    hook*     It  shows  how  an  able  and  honest  gentleman  may 

E^c?  ooMsoientiously  engaged  in  a  business  which  ruins  his  fellow- 

Kioo*      0"6  thing  is  ceitain,  the  great  interest  he  represents 

^oi.uIcl   not  employ  one  whose  personal  character  is  better  c^l- 

oliit^fd  to  confer  respectability  upon  a  business  sadly  in  need 

C  tfa^it  aervioe. 
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If  there   were   not   so  many   respectable   and   able  men 
engaged  in  it,  and  if  society  itself  in  its  ignorance  and  appetite 
were  not  even  now  bo  oblivious  of  the  extent  of  tlie  evil  whiih 
like  an  inherited  disease  interpenetrates  the  body  politit',  tl»« 
task  of  its  removal  would  be  less  difficult.     I  pity  theui,butl 
never  denounce  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic 
and  those  who  aid  and  abet  them  as  worse  than  the  commuiiitj 
which  tolerates  their  business.     But  as  a  member  of  socieU% 
with  no  pecumiiry  interest  involved,  and  in  no  way  depend- 
ent upon  its  prosecution  for  the  necessaries  of  Ufo,  and  hav* 
ing  no  unsought  entanglements  with  the  trade,  if  I  fail  to 
denounce  the  miserable  and  infernal  business  and  to  devot* 
my  last  dollar  of  money  and  moment  of  time,  and  if  need  bo 
drop  of  blood,  to  its  annihilation  from  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth,  then  /  deserve  the  pity  of  no  one  and  the  everlasting 
execration,  not  of  man  alone,  but  of  God,     And  I  shall  havt 
my  retoard* 

That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  liquor  dealers,  the  Jicjuor  triiA* 
and  those  of  us  who  are  in  favor  of  the  liquor  business  witb- 
out  an  excuse.     The  strength  of  the  liquor  trade  is  in  the 
countenance  it  receives  from  those  who  want  to  share  in  tli' 
liquor  money  and  the  liqnor  vote-     How  unconseicma  is  Mi 
Schade  of  the  real  effect  of  business  in  which  he  is  en^ige^i 
He  even  thinks  that  the  increase  of  the  malt  trade  is  in  the 
interests  of  "  true  temperance."     He  seems  to  think  that^e 
must  be  boozy  upon  beer  or  delirious  on  vi  hisky.     The  alter- 
native of  totitl  abstinence  and  legal  prohibition  does  not  cbwo 
upon  his  mind*     Both  Mr<  Schade  and  his  table  are  worthy  c( 

profound  study* 

WAein^oTOSt,  D.  C,  July  2S,  IS^. 

Dear  Sir: — Your  desire  to  be  furnished  by  me  with  relbHU 
stali sties  in  regard  to  the  productioa  of  fermented  a.iicl  distiUt*^! 
liquors  I  shall  try  to  fulfill  to  the  best  of  my  ahilities* 

To-day  I  send  you  a  table  givmg  you  the  production  of  » -  4 

liquors  in  this  country  since  1875,     The  figures  are  eoai|«r  _  _        ,m 
the  Internal  Revenue  Reports  and  reliable-     The  saine  Inieniftl 
Revenue  Reports  will  give  you  also  the  production  of    nX< 
spmts.     But  whilst  you  can  safely  asssame  that  all  the    ferttr 
liquors  are  cousumed  as  beverages,  that  assum[>tioa  is   not  safe 
regard    to   alcoholic  liquors  maoufactured,    and    henct.*    all    ^li-^ 
statistics  are  mere  guess-work,  as  a  great  deal  of  alcobol  U  n  .r* 
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iised  for  mechatiioal  purposes,     Possihly  the  Revenue  Department 

miglit  give  you  a  table  sbowing  the  amount  of  spirits  turned  into 
whisky  aud  other  liquors  used  as  a  beverage,  or  e:i:ported. 

That  fermented  liquor  table  wUiefi  I  inclose*  will  show  you  how 
Maine  and  Vermont  have  gone  baek  since  1875  on  true  temper- 
ance, by  stopping  the  brewiog  business  atid  forcing  their  people 
to  the  whisky  Iwttle,  Surely  that  eannot  be  the  aim  of  a  tme 
temperance  mao. 

I  regret  that  you  called  at  my  office  in  my  absence,  as  I  would 
have  been  glad  to  meet  jou*  I  thank  you  also  for  the  friendly 
sentiments  you  are  kind  enough  to  e:spreBS  in  3^oar  letter  in  regard 
to  me. 

I  have  written  to  the  U.  S-  Brewers*  Association  and  they  will 
forward  to  you  a  number  of  documents-  You  will  also  obsei*ve 
that,  though  an  old  Democrat,  I  do  not  excuse  the  prohibition  pro- 
clivities in  my  party,  on  the  contrary  censure  them  more  severely 
than  I  have  done  heretofore  in  regard  to  those  I  have  met  with  in 
the  Republican  party*  At  any  rate  I  shall  always  act  honestly  in 
this  important  issue <  I  remain,  sir,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  Loma  Schade. 

Hon.  Hekrt  W,  BLAm, 
V*  ^-  Senate,  Washington,  D*  C. 


If  we  should  assume  that  the  average  percentage  of  alcohol 
in  ale,  beer,  wine,  cider  and  all  fermented  liquors  consiinied 
is  10  per  eeot.,  which,  considering  the  processes  of  fortifica* 
tion  carrying  some  of  them  as  high  as  25  per  cent,  even^  is,  I 
think,  none  too  high  an  estimatCj  and  the  average  of  distilled 
spirits  as  containing  50  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  then  five  gallons 
of  the  foi*mer  would  be  the  equivalent  of  one  gallon  of  spirits, 
Tlie  total  consumption  of  vrines  and  liquors  (fermented)  for 
1886  was  737^296,554  gallons  or  145,459,311  gallons  of  dis- 
tilled epiritu.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  alcohol 
perfonns  its  work  with  the  same  efficiency  according  to  its 
actual  quantity  J  w  hether  mixed  with  much  or  little  water. 

Thus  we  have  as  the  consumption  of  alcohol  reduced  to  the 
form  of  distilled  spirits  in  the  United  States,  during  the  year 
1886,  217,720,925  gallons  or  an  average  per  capital  consum[> 
tion  of  the  people  of  the  United  Stjites  in  1886  of  3.63  gallons. 
Xf  now  w^e  reduce  the  quantity  of  wines  and  fermented  drinks 
consumed  in  1840  to  distilled  liquor,  as  Ave  have  done  above 
for  the  consumption  of  1886,  and  divide  the  total  by  the  popu- 

*5ee  p.  202  for  table  here  referred  to. 
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lation   of  1840,  we  have  the  following  result:    71,244,817 
divided    by   5,  equals  14,248,963   gdlons,   which    added   to 
43,060*884  gallons  of  distilled  spirits  as  shown  by  the  table 
gives   a  totid  of  57^301), 804  gullonsi  as   the   total  consump- 
tion   of  alcohol    reduced    to   the   form   of  distilled    spirits 
in   the  year  1840^  or  3.20   gallons  per  capital,  an   increase 
since    1840    of   per   capita    intemperance  as    ghown   by   the 
actual   consumption  of  alcohol  of  ftjrty-three  hundreths,  or 
or  nearly  oiit3  half  gallon  for  each  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the   country,     Tliia    Increase  is  more  than  10  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  actually  consumed  by  each  person  since  1840,     Of  all 
these  totals,  as  shown  in  note  to  the  table,  90  per  cent,  is  con- 
sumed in  the  form  of  beverages ;  all  that  used  in  medicine^ 
in  the  arts  and  scientific  processes,  etc.,  is  included  in  the 
other  tenth*     I  do  not  think  these  calculations  can  be  success- 
fully assailed  by  those  who  claim  that  the  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  fermented  beverages  has  lessened  that  of  alcohol^ 
Lowx^ver   it  may   have  changed  the  classification   of  drinks 
consumed  J  from  one  column  to  another.    It  is  the  same  old 
devil  in  another  uniform,  or,  to  change  the  image,  the  same 
old  poison  sugar-coated,  that  it  may  sell  the  better,  and  so  the 
more  surely  in  the  end  kill  the  unwary* 

The  table  on  the  following  page  shows  the  kinds  of  distilled 
and  malt  liquors  and  wines  consumed  (not  the  amount  pro- 
duced) in  the  United  States  during  the  year,  ending  June 
BOth,  1886. 

Here  wo  have  the  various  arms  of  th©  same  service*  I 
Imvo  endeavored  above  to  indicate  their  aggregate  deadliness 
by  reducing  them  all  to  the  same  unit  of  action,  which  is  the 
alcoholic  power  contained  by  each. 

Nine    tenths  of  this  amount  was  consumed  in  the  form  of 

drinks  last  year,  that  is  GG3, 506,889  gallons,  which  is  eleven 

<'-^*tloiiB  apiece;  or,  if  the  drinking  population  be  one  fifth  of 

*  wlioJe^  as  many  estimate,  it  is  fifty-five  gallons  to  each* 

But  efforts  to  give  to  each  his  aliquot  part,  of  the  evil  is  like 

ttfi    attempt  to  equalize   the   pestilence,  the  ravages   of  tlie 

eyclone  or  of  the  Chatsworth  railroad  disaster. 

Only  those  who  can  reckon  the  calamity  of  a  destroyed 
>odv  UJt<\  a  lost  souU  and  apportion  it  to  the  whole  com- 
jixoity    can  make  a  satisfactory  general  avei-age  of  the  evils 
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of  IsHt  year's  consampttoQ  of  iotoxicmling  drinbs  m  ibia 
country-  They  tell  us  tbat  100,000  bitmjiii  beiogs^ — our  own 
country  men — were  destroyed  by  the  direct  aod  itidir^et  actiaa 
of  oleohoU  used  as  s.  bererage,  io  the  year  of  our  Lonl  and 
Saviour,  J^us  Christ,  1886.  Suppose  there  was  one^  wliat  i^ 
the  dan^ge?  Was  it  iafiuite?  Was  there  any  need  of  it? 
Who  13  responsible?  WTiat  is  the  extent  of  that  respoiiair 
bility  ?  Am  I  my  brother's  keejier?  We  are  coa^uniing  still 
more  in  1887.     My  ix)untryTucu>  think  of  these  things. 


EIKD  or  UQtJOB& 


XknnesLlot 
Prom  fruit.  ....„..,.., 
OtIieT: 

Boarbon  vhlal^., 

ETewhi^j 

Atobol..-. 

Bom. ^. ,,*.„.. 

Gin**-.--.* 

PoffW  nctiifnl.  etc. . 
]ii«3Glluie(nii»., .  . 


tuip4nt6d: 
Alcdliol  -  - . 
Brand; 


Brandj. 

CordiuA«  efic« ....,,.. , 

Otbert 
From  irr&in.. ...-.«, 
Trom  oUn^r  material, 

Tout  Im potted.,.. 
Total  apiilts...... 


Qttantitr.  i^SET 


JVo^^oalb. 


mfi6tJ99 


42SJit 


KINBOF  UQt^OBS,  QtuintitY 


rmiwe- 


Imported : 

In  bottles ..,.- 

Not  b]  bottles , 

ToCAllinpofteMl.... 
Total  mbU  ilqoiir*. 


i5ijN[  as;3« 
in,oiT 


etlltwfne«' 
In  bottl««.  .. 

yermoUi : 
In  lioCtle«.. 


Total  imported.- 
Total  wines... 


Thfi  grand  total  of  all  is— 

Distilled  spints...... ._...-..., 72,fKl-G14 

Malt  Liquars,.  ..*-_.,.,,. ..,...».,,•»,,,.....»..._  «04i\ 

Wines ,...., -...., 2"J,  .  .,^. 


0«llom -..,•-. 737,*JiWl,fw>4 


But.  see  t  here  is  our  reward.     Look  into  the   eolamus  oC 
the  next  table  (p.  205). 

There  it  is — ^^  Total  internal  and  customs  revenue  !*•     What 
a  mass  of  money — and  of  misery  I 

Ninety-six  millions  last  year  ! — one  dollar  and    sixty  ceu*- 
apiece — while  on  the  other  hand  the  j>e<^ple  for   this  pft^ 
fifteen  dollars  in  cash,  every  one  of  them*  if  you  dirid* 
equally.     On  this  transaction  each  one  of  us  receives  ^1 ,60  aij<l 
pays  out  115.00 — ^iosing  $13.38^  or  eight  tlme^   as   mucb  «» 
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we  get — besides  all  the  rest  for  which  see  the  records  of  crime, 
wretchedness  and  shame  in  full.  As  a  fact,  everybody  suffered 
greatly,  and  twelve  millions  of  us  were  chained  by  it  m  a  hind 
of  darkness, — the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  where  no 
Redeemer  is,  with  staff  and  rod  to  comfort.  There  is  no 
rescue  in  that  valley,  for  it  is  one  vast  infernal  region,  where 
nothing  lives  aave  that  which  impaits  death  with  bludgeon, 
bite  or  noxious  exhalation.  Absolutely  this  is  all ;  one 
dollar  and  sixty  cents  apiece,  our  annual  dividend  in  this 
partnership  with  Giant  Despair,  I  might  leave  the  statement 
here,  so  far  as  our  own  country  is  concerned.  These  tables 
are  the  key  of  infinite  investigation,  argument  and  thought* 


AMOUNTS  or  INTERNA!.  AND  COJ^TOMS  REVENrE  RECEIPTS  OF  TOE  UNITED 
STATES  FR03I  MALT  LlQUOBS|  DISTU-LKD  SPIKITS  AN1>  WINE3  rROM 
18m  TO   1880,    IKCL0SIVE* 


lalemal 

reveone. 

Cavlofni  itrvenu^. 

Y«*r 

Total  tntorniU 

cjiilin^ 

tin  a  etwtomjt 

Jtine  aCh- 

Splrlta, 

Ftemientea 
Itquora* 

Ma!1 

Dlatllled 

TVlnea, 

revenue* 

Dollar  B. 

fioUars. 

DoIlavM. 

DfilUtT*. 

DiMnrs. 

Df^mts. 

l86B.,.--.„ 

3s,aesj72 

5.220,5^ 

lM,23a 

\Am,^^ 

3. 044^119 

14,231.340 

am 

33.MS.ftVJ 

nA"i  riOl 

^H\%1^2 

'^M'iA^i 

^J,4:;l..>9$ 

4«,7m>..'i33 

ims.,,,,,.. 

J3/Wft,tt3l 

5>V>.H'a 

jso.oao 

3,M17.{j71 

2,9SlJ0a 

3L14tJ,8M 

1SB9 

4f..071,^l 

tj,iJ*iiP,.H7U 

27*JhO(SJ 

3.r*(>3,Ul 

3.:ii4,WJfl 

5J?t.H'i4,3S9 

isrro 

GS^UM^OfH 

C^IS^.1'27 

315*U15 

3.J)1I,107 

4.110,^5 

70,202,948 

imt,, 

4^Sil.im 

7,aHy,5<fl 

433JVM 

3,1151. f*iO 

4.47>i,y74 

e2,a33,Ma 

107«. 

4S^7S,5Ifl 

«*i5t),4S3 

&S4,4eO 

4,373.410 

4,-2(15,1*Jfl 

86,05^,718 

lS7a..._-„ 

iKi,a9ft,aT3 

»;J54.fl8« 

mifi92 

4.i60^i4 

4/.etiO,0]4 

70.(117,900 

iK-i 

m  444^000 

a,3M  rGSO 

a&&,'sm 

3.917,0if» 

3,91^^74 

67,Hi5,G40 

iST.'i.* 

5'3.€t51*!J9l 

iiM4  ,H04 

6T7,4» 

3^i,4oa 

5393.368 

68.5S*i.i03 

ima. 

Ae.4MI.3G5 

9,571,281 

435.318 

2,047.eM 

fl.OSOJSS 

l%^^,im 

I8T7*.-- 

&7,mt,4SiO 

0.4»0*739 

^11. im 

2*701  >«» 

3,7M.9fll 

i%l»iMn 

ISTS-*-.--*. 

Ml,42i0.eifl 

».937.0fra 

340.*iM 

2,JiO,410 

3.4W..'V36 

65.534. t7« 

1879 

62^70 ,2M 

10.72»,,1*0 

354.096 

2.01 1J30 

2.MS/241 

(W,flOa.0il 

imo -. 

1>1,KK5,50& 

U,'<2n.8()3 

im,'i^ 

%-!SSMi 

3.089.445 

80.170.584 

16^31.,, 

67.153,D7rj 

]a. 700 ,241 

321,048 

a,  9(^^708 

3.37fi.9()l 

M7.517,S73 

ises^*^. 

«y.HTS.jJie 

111.15;^  ,\m 

417.203 

3.UJ!..^i 

'A,im,VH» 

93,210,flS| 

|€8S.-. 

74.:Jt»,:7.'i 

i«.tnx>,^nG 

5JU,3*KJ 

;j,a7Jr>&7 

XMM,^A 

ioo,5ai,73a 

]S^.. 

7!^*KW385 

iti.at*4  ,XA 

5Sa*241 

:tjiL,;i9i 

a>^!J/JiKi 

101,2S44BI6 

]8a&... \ 

flT  ,50/309 

lH.JSl0.7tt« 

M(>»Wt» 

^,1^.U9-i 

3,<iO.^,7I^i 

mm^m^ 

^ 1 

m,<m, 2'JG 

lU,07tJ.73l 

569.103 

3^.lltt6 

3.774,348 

fl5,W3»144 

Colonel  Switder  has  published,  in  connection  with  his  tabu- 
lated and  other  matter,  \u\  "estimate  of  the  cost  of  alcoholic 
l>evera^es  to  the  consumer,  prepared  at  his  request  by  Mr. 
N.  F,  Barrett,  the  able  editor  of  the  New  Yorh  Grocer"    This 

estimate  is  not  subject  to  the  critcism  that  it  is  exaggerated. 

On  the  contrary,  at*  we  may  hereafter  see,  it  is  at  the  lowest 

minitxian    of  probability,  and  therefore  particularly  valuable. 

It  is  made  purely  from  the  economic  stand-point,  and  is  here 
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introduced  that  it  maj  be  foand  in  connection  with  the  otier 
iio|Ksrt^Dt  matter  cGotained  In  Coloael  Switzler*s  report. 

To  begin  with,  both  Mr,  Barrett  and  Mr,  Edward  Atkineofl 
agree  that  the  total  cost  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  this  country 
for  the  year  1886,  after  deducting  ten  per  cent,  for  \%mm 
forms  of  useful  comsumption,  was  $700,000^000.     Of  course 
that  sum  is  wholly  beyond  comprehension,  and  its  iBcreag« 
or  diminution  becomes  important  only  in  comparison  witi 
other   vast   amount^i   which   make  up  the   schedule  of  our 
national  atTairs.     Mr.  Barrett  believes  that  whatever  nmomi 
of  the   entire   mass  of   liquors   manufactured   is   coustuiTiNl, 
otherwise  than   as  a  beverage,  is  made  good  by  the  vari*JUJi 
forms  of  adulteration  and  of  dilutioo  by  water,  for  which  the 
consumer  pays  as  for  the  liquor  itself-     He  thinks  fifteen  ^ 
cent,  covers  all  forms  of  adultemtion  or  reduction  by  the  me 
of  any  other  agent.     Mr.  Barrett  presents  the  following  tabk 
or  eatiniate  of  the  "cost  of  alcoholic  beverages  to  ooosumers 
in  the  United  States/* 

DISTILLED  ennrrs. 
The  annual  consumption  of  domestic  and  imported  distilled 
spirits  as  reported  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Stiiti)^tk& 
for  the  five  years  emling  June  30,  1886,  was  as  follows  : 

GallouB. 

1886 72,261,  H14 

1885 ,     .  70,6t>0,092 

1884 ,     .     ,     ,     .  81428,581 

Total  for  three  years     .     •     .     ,     ,  223,990,287 
Average  per  year     ,.-••.     74,663,420 

1883      .     • •  78,452,687 

1882 73,556,976 

Total  for  five  years 375,999,950 

Average  per  year 75,199,990 

He  adopti^  75,000,000  gallons  as  representing  the  qmiiitiii 
of  distilled  spirits  (including  alcohol)  annually  coDsuuied  id 
the  United  States,  and  after  deducting  for  varioos  causes^  and 
increasing  for  other  reasons,  that  finally  the  consuiner  driiita 
and  pays  for  that  amount. 
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The  retailer  gives  $2*25  per  gallon  for  liquors  and  $1.15 
to  $1,25  for  high  wines,  and  the  drinker  pnys  7^  cents  per 
glass*  The  retailer  gets  GO  glasses  from  a  gallon,  making 
the  total  cost  of  "whiskies"  $337,500,000. 

He  gives  us  the  following  table  as  to  beer ;  the  annual 
consumption  of  which  lor  five  years  has  been  as  follows  : 

GalioTia. 
1886       ......,..,     642,067,720 

1885 59fi,13I366 

1884 590,016,517 

Total  for  three  years       .     .     ,     ,1,829,116,103 
Average  yearly     ......       609,705,367 

1883 551,497,340 

1882       ,........*     526,379,980 

Total  for  five  years    *     .     .     .     .   2,906,993423 
Average  per  annum   ,     *     ,     ,     .       581,398,685 
Adopting  the  average  annuut  consumption  for  three  years 
HB  a  basis,  we  have  609,705,367  gallons  aa  representing  the 
quantity  drunk,  of  which  2,100,370  gallons  were  imported* 

He  concludes,  after  careful  calculation,  that  fifty  cents  per 
gallon  fully  represents  the  cost  to  the  consumers,  and  finds 
the  cost  of  beer  to  be  $304,852,683. 

WINES. 

Four  million  one  hundred  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
jfotir  gal  ions  of  imported  wines  at  $4*00  per  gallon  cost  the 
con^iuner  $1 6,402 j656  ;  17,391,343  gallons  of  domestic  wines 
at  t^-00  per  gallon  cost  $34,782,686. 
I£ijs  summary  is  in  the  following  table : 


Kinds  «f  Llquora. 


wr^nt^ft^^  Win**, 


^a1  X  t>  i 


.  t  '.nnaal  coat  to  eonmimers  of  udoo- 

^ovemifea  In  the  Unite*!  Stutes 

.1  '*i  yt^^Ln^  endlitgr  iltine  iSO^  18813.. . . 

^^.c It  whisky  and  tiome^made  wines 


QllAulltj, 


75»{100,OQO 

4,100.«W4 
17*391  .&4A 


£Btlma.t«d  eoat. 


PergaUyn. 


#4  50 
2  00 


TotHl. 


69a<5.^p02(| 
0.461  ,S7S 
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Mr.  Barrett  coi  robonites  bis  general  aceuracy  bv  the  fol- 
lowing appeal  to  "the  last  yearly  ataitemeat  of  the  Buri^»um 
detail/' 

BUHEAU  STATEMENT, 

GaJktfUL 

Damestie  spiritB  coosumed 70,S^li5'J* 

Less  alcohol  used  in  arts. 8^861^247 

Less  spii'its   ased  to   adalterate   imported 

brandy ...,,.,.      455,231 

. __        9,3I6,4:« 

Used  as  a  beverage *..,,.       61 ,5.14*^77 

Water  added  estimated  at  15  per  cent,  -..,..,, .         9,^:»S,51a 

Imported  spirits  (less  brandy  and  alcohol) , .  ^5-*  JJ*^ 

Total  spirits  consumed , 71 ,7S7,^%1 

ESTIMATED   COST. 

Domestic  distilled    spirits,    71,787,587    gallons,    60 
drinks  per  gallon,  at  7 J  eents  per  drink,  or  $4.50 

per  gallon.  - , $323,044,141 

Domestic  beer,  040,746,288  gallons,  at  50  cents. . . . ,  320,373. W 

Imi>orted  beer,  2,221,432  gallons^  at  $1 2,221,4»i 

Domestic  wines,  17,306,393  gallons,  at  $2 34  Ja2,788 

Imported  champagne,  547,678  gallons  or  2.738.31*0 

quart  bottles,  at  $2.50 G,845,!^7^ 

Imported  still  wines,  4,096,090  gallons,  at  «4. . , .  _  .  1 6*384.S^ 

Itni>orted  vermuth,  57,05D  gallons,  at  80 ...,...,..  .  342,554 
Im  ported  brandy ,  455,231  gal  Ions  j  d  oni  e  stic  s  p  ir i  ts » 
used  in  adulteration,  455,231  gallons  ;  total,  010,402 

gallons,  at  88 7,2^^,(55*6 

Total , .  _ »7n.227,«» 

So  this  is  the  result  of  a  determined  effort  of  the  able  editor 
of  the  Afuerican  Grocer^ — ^I  quote  hi.s  language — *'  to  pre^ert 
such  a  statement  as  would  Lommand  the  indorseoieat  of  silA 
high  authorities  a:^  yourself  (CoL  Switzler)  and  Mr-  Hk|w«d 
Atkinson,  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  used  to  put  a  atop  H 
the  wild  stories  constantly  circulated  regarding  the  (niomKMi^ 
sum  annually  spent  in  the  United  States  for  aleoholic  but 
e  rages." 

I  confess  that  for  one  I  do  not  see  much  cause  for  con 
gratulatiou  over  the  result.  Few  of  the  mo&t  f  -  it  fl 
temperance  statisticians  do  worse  for  the  liquor   i  tfaii 
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Mr-  Barrett  and  Mr.  Atkinson,  so  far  as  the  direct  cost  is 
concerned*     Nine  hundred  million  is  the  estimate  of  some,  but 
mually  the  direct  losses  are  considered  about  $750,000,000; 
and  indirect,  for  which  Jlr*  Barrett  provides  no  place,  at  rb 
much  more,     I  will,  however,  for  the  sake  of  showing  that 
there  i.^  mmie  method  in  the  madness  of  these  "fauaticB,"  give 
a  condensed  statement  of  the  estimate  of  Rev.  Chas*  H,  Zim- 
merman, as  published  in  the  Union  Signal  of  June  16,  1887. 
He  says  that  the  drink  traffic  is  a  legalized  T\'holesale  robber. 
It  rol>s  the  people  of  this  country  of  $4^000,000,000 — four 
hillions — annually.     Yet  he  estimates  for  the  direct  cost — (the 
same   for   which  Mr,   Barrett  and    Mr,   Atkinson   fix  upon 
$700,000,000 — for  the  purpose  of  silencing  the  prevalent  non- 
sense of  temperance  fanatics)  only  $900,000,000,     As  to  this 
item  we  see  later  on  whether  he  is  so  far  out  of  the  way- 
Then  Mr,  Zimmerman  comes  to  the  indirect  losses  to  the 
nation.    The  second  item, ''  $000,000,000  worth  of  time  wasted 
by  wage  w^orkera  and  business  men  through  the  effects  of 
drink,"     He  says  it  takes  40  or  50  cents  worth  of  bad  whisky 
or  beer  to  unfit  a  man  for  a  whole  day'B  work,  whieh  to  the 
average  wage  worker  means  a  loss  of  $1   to  $2,  and  skilled 
mechanics  J  contractors  and  business  managers  from  $3  to  $10, 
and  in  case  of  the  latter  probably  $50  for  the  day  wasted  in 
a  drunken  spree  and  in  getting  over  the  effects.     He  then 
alludes  to  the  testimony  of  "a  score  of  witnesses  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  relations  between  labor  and  capital," 
which  testimony  was  given  in  the  presence  of  the  author  of 
Ihis  work,  to  the  effect  that  many  workmen  when  paid  off 
Saturday »  immediately  "go  on  a  spree  "  and  are  hardly  fit  for 
work  on  Monday,  while  many  do  not  return  to  work  until 
Tuesday  or  even  Wednesday,     When  paid  on  Monday  they 
frequently  lose  still  more  time,     "  Now  when  we  consider  that 
jnuch  of  the  money  spent  in  drink  thus  entails  a  loss  of  from 
four  to  six  times  as  much  in  wasted  time  it  becomes  plain 
that  my  second  item  hi  the  robbery  account,  $900^000,000,  is 
a  low  estimat|3," 

His  third  item  is  $fi00,000,000'*for  annual  cost  of  paupers, 

criminals,  almshouses j  asylums,  jails,  prisons,  extra  police, 

criminal   courts   and   prosecutions."      Then  he   proceeds  to 

assert  that  two  thirds  of  all  insanity  and  three  fourths  of  pan- 
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perism  and  crime,  cost  of  criminai  and  police  adminktralion, 
etc,  of  buildings  reqaived  and  charity  which  is  modo  neocssan- 
by  drink,  poverty,  physicians'  services  (not  one  fourth  of 
which  is  ever  paid  for,  but  which  is  all  the  samo  a  loss),  and 
the  "  immense  sum  that  might  have  been  eurnod  by  drink- 
made  paupers,  invalids  and  criminals,"  arc  chargeable  to  stnii^g 
drink,  and  the  Reverend  'TauRtic"  thinks  that  |B0O,O0O,UUi> 
is  reasonable  for  all  this. 

Then  ho  figures  the  loss  of  the  labor  and  capital  converted  ao- 
nually  into  a  worthless  and  accursed  article  at  $1,000,000,000- 
Now  as  this  article  costs  IZOOjOOOjOOU,  according  to  Mr. 
Barrett,  and  1900,000,000,  according  to  Mr.  ZimmenimD^  ami 
the  same  labtjr  and  capital  might  have  been  employed  in  pn^ 
ducing  something  useful  instead,  there  appears  to  be  grc^a? 
moderation  in  fixing  this  item  at  |1, 000,000,000*  I  wuuM 
raise  that  a  few  hundred  millions  ;  but  this  is  not  my  osiirnvXe* 

Then  comes  the  fifth  item  of  1(500,000.000,  which  be  says 
the  100,000  people  killed  annually  by  the  liquor  crime  wouW 
have  added  to  society's  wealth.  He  is  not  respfjnsible  forth 
statement  that  100,000  die  in  this  wa}"^  annually*  Wii*o  tLW-i 
conservative  physicians  and  expert  statisticians  sny  that.  Eat 
he  says  that  an  average  of  fifteen  productive  ycai*s  In  thus 
taken  from  the  lives  of  these  100,000  victims,  or  a  tatitl  cif 
1,500,000  years,  annually,  and  then  cites  Mr,  Atkinson  n* 
stating  that  the  *' average  yearly  earnings  of  all  who  orr 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  the  United  States  aro  $4^^ 
which,  by  the  way,  I  think  is  $150  too  high,     lie   i^  o 

amount  at  $400,  and  finds  a  tot^il  of  $GOU,UOO,000  :■ 
lost  to  society  by  the  premature  destruction  of  the  pri 
power  of  these  100,000  men  who  die  fifteen  yearB  befom  the  n 
time.     Mr,  Zimmerman  puts  it  as  follows : 

The  drink  bill .  ,  $000,000,000 

Value  of  time  wasted  through  the  eflfeete  of  drink OOO.OOO^OO© 

Paid  to  support  paupers^  criniinals,  etc,  ,,.......  000*000,000 

Value  of  time  wasted  In  non-productive  work  by 

men  in  the  traffic,  and  by  offleials  engaged  in 

caring  for  its  victims , , * *  1, 000*000, Oi»" 

Value  of  time  lost  to  society  by  premature  death 

of  100,000  annually. _ COO.OOO^OOO 

Total , »4, 000,000, 000 


f^wwgip 


Mrs.  Dr.  yohn  P.  New^nan, 

(ff  Washington. 
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Tlio  worst  thing  about  the  ravings  of  Mr*  ZimmGrmao  h 
that  he  seem.g  to  prove  them  to  be  true.  It  certainly  seems  to  me 
that  until  its  friends  secure  the  Ltppoiatment  of  a  Xatiouul  Com- 
misioD  for  Inquiry  into  the  alcoholic  liquor  traffic,  and  so  vindi- 
cate their  craft,  that  they  must  be  willing  to  accept  the  modest 
geneml  estimate;  of  the  more  conservativ^e  of  the  fanatics,  to  wit : 
that  they  damage  the  United  States  at  least  $1,500,000,000 
every  year,  while  they  accomplish  no  appreciable  good.  But 
Mr.  Zimmemian  concludes  with  a  reflection  full  of  discomfoit 
to  us  alL  ''In  our  country  the  people  arc  the  sovereigns,  the 
real  law  makers*  .....  We  therefore  ai'e  the  real  criminals 
against  God  and  humanity."  Worse  still — ^but  this  is  for  men 
only — he  insists  that  "more  manifestly  trtie  is  it  that  the 
hnnds  of  every  man  who  votes  to  legalize  and  perpetuate  the 
drink  crime  under  license  or  tax  laws,  or  in  any  form,  are 
red  with  the  blood  of  the  100,000  people  it  murders  annually." 
I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Zirameraian  said  that.  It  makes  me  un- 
comfortable. I  have  long  felt  a  great  and  complacent  aver- 
sion toward  the  super-Klevillsli  depravity  of  the  bnital  fiends 
who  perpetrate  railroad  horrors  for  plunder  and  gain*  But 
when  I  thouglit  I  was  so  good  a  man,  and  only  last  Sabbath 
gave  a  silver  dollar,  with  some  ostentation  1  fear,  to  the 
heathen,  to  be  told  by  a  minister  that  I  am  one  of  60,000,000 
of  good,  civilized,  people  who  murder  100,000  of  their  fel- 
low citizens  every  year,  and  lose  $4,000,000,000  by  it  be- 
sides, reveals  me  to  myself  in  the  light  of  both  a  villain  and 
a  fool  I  nor  does  it  relievo  mo  much  if  the  cash  loss  bo  only 
11,500,000,000  I  neither  am  I  really  happy  in  the  thought 
that  by  sharp  reckoning,  and  by  casting  out  the  worst  and 
biggest  items,  I  am  still  a  murderer  at  an  annual  loss  in  money 
of  $700,000,000  ow7y,  and  that  the  clergyman  admits  that 
lie  is  himself  one  of  the  same  sad  combination.  Now  let  us 
indulge  m  the  proudest  exclamation  of  maot  *'  I  am  an  Amer- 
can." 

The  liquor  traffic  should  go. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  the  Political  Probi- 
ty itionist  tor  1886,  and  is  inserted  here  for  the  convenience 
4:>f  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  traffic  to  its  lair  in  the 
^^veral  states.  It  contjiins  the  latest  available  data,  is  pre- 
xi^s^^d  with  much  labor  and  is  of  great  value* 
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One  further  matter  in  the  valuable  calculations  of  Mr. 
Barrett :  He  finds  an  expenditure  for  liquor  of  about  one 
twelfth  to  one  sixteenth  as  much  as  for  the  total  cost  of 
support.  He  thinks  one  fourth  of  the  people  are  consum- 
ers of  liquor,  therefore  they  would  expend  one  fourth  to  one 
third  as  much  for  liquor  as  for  all  articles  of  sustenance — ^pro- 
vided that  liquor  consumers  lived  as  well  as  the  temperate, 
industrious  and  thrifty.  With  the  total  cost  of  strong  drink, 
direct  and  indirect,  falling  primarily  upon  one  fourth  of  the 
population — according  to  Mr.  Barrett's  careful  estimate — or 
upon  one  fifth,  which  I  think  to  be  nearer  the  true  number 
who  consume  any  considerable  amount,  the  imagination  need 
not  be  called  upon  to  magnify  the  sufferings  of  the  drunkard 
and  his  family,  when,  unfortunately,  he  has  any. 

I  also  ask  attention  to  this  table : 

CONSUMPTION  OP  BEER  AND  WHISKY  COMPARED. 


YEAB. 


1877.. 
1878.. 
1879. . 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885.. 
1886.. 


In  the  United  States. 


Distilled 
liquors 
with- 
drawn for 

con- 
sumption. 


Malt 
liquors 

con- 
sumed. 


Vlnoufl 
liquors 

con- 
sumed. 


69,020.118  304,926,067  21,876,.330 
61  ,J«7,941  317,969,3,12  22,2<J3,949 
64 ,278,475, 344 ,<J05,485  27,377,130 
63,.52(>,694  414,220, 165  28,329,54 1 
70,6<»7.O81 1444.112,169  24,162,5)2.') 
73,556,9761526,379,980  25,562,92'^ 
78,452 ,(i87  551,497,340  25,778,180 
81,128,581 1590,016,517  20,508,345 
70,(K)0,687  59(),  13 1,866  20,881  ,«J5 
72,045,G81  G44,295»116  22,349,577 


YEAB. 


1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

Ij^ 

1885 

1886.. 


In  Canada. 


Dis- 

tilled 
liquors 

con- 
sumed. 


8,864,254 

3,933,916 
4,569,377 
2,930,507 
4,149,10(! 
4,614,4«5 
4,900.120 
4,568,954 
5,287.642 


Aver.  l8t  5  yrs.«J0,054,062  38,),166,707  24,201 ,975 
Aver,  last  5  yrs.75,1,%,922  681,6(i4,7ti7  23,016,135 

Increase  25  nor  ct.  50  per  ct.  — 5  per  ct. 

Increase,  populatiouin6 yrs.,  about  15  per  ct. 


Malt 
liquors 

con- 
sumed. 


9,080,949 
8,658,346 
8,922,255 
9,106,516 
9,787,914 
11,928,616 
12,934.4^4 
13,379.677 
LS,392.486 


Ylnow 
liquors 
con- 
sumed. 


S8P,<«5 
4*10.325 

8i2j?n 

450,250 
ft4'i.TW 
BeS^lT 
637,961 
611,1^ 


I        •• 

Aver.  1  St  4  yrs.  3,799,513  8,964. 40S      S69,62l 
Aver.la8t6yr8.4,704,041  12,084.623      A2731S 
Increase..  .23.8  iter  ct.  34.8  per  ct.  42.3  perct 
Increase,  population,  4  .^  yrs.,  about  loperej 


While  the  average  consumption  of  malt  liquors  in  the  Unit^l 
States  during  the  last  five  years  of  the  period  is  50  i>er  cent. 
more  than  the  average  consumption  during  the  first  five  years 
the  average  increase  in  the  consumption  of  spirituous  liquort 
between  the  same  periods  and  compared  in  the  same  way  i 
25  per  cent.  In  Canada  the  average  consumption  of  bee 
during  the  last  five  years  increases  34.8  per  cent,  over  th* 
average  consumption  of  the  four  preceding  years ;  yet  th 
same  comparison  shows  an  average  increase  in  the  consump 
tion  of  spirituous  liquors  of  23.8  per  cent,  and  of  \^ine8  € 
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4^*3  per  cent.  The  iuciease  in  popuhition  in  the  United 
States  in  five  years,  the  period  betweeu  which  the  two  aver- 
age comparisouB  are  made,  is  only  15  per  cent* ;  the  iucreaae 
in  Canada  for  fuur  and  one-half  years,  about  10  per  cent* 

Fio'urGs  are  taken  for  the  United  States  from  the  Keports 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  figures  were  furnished  by 
the  Canadian  Department  of  Internal  Revenue.  The  reason 
why  the  eompariaon  begins  at  1876  is  because  the  Federal  tax 
€n  distilled  liquors  since  that  time  has  remained  practically 
unchanged. 

The  following  estimate,  prepared  for  TTie  Voice  by  C,  B, 
Cotton,  isa  also  worthy  of  careful  study  as  showing  the  waste 
of  materials  and  perversion  of  industry  to  hurtful  production, 
Major  Cotton  having  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  the 
liquor  business,  and  given  careful  study  to  special  statistical 
phases  of  the  liquor  question^  is  a  reliable  authority, 

LABOR  EBIPLOYED  BY  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC,   1886, 

Di&tillers,  6,242;  rectifiers,  l.»37C;  wholesale  dealers,  spirituous 
Uqiiors,  4,290 ;  retail  dealers,  spirituous  liquorSif  190,121  ;  brewers, 
2j292;  wholesale  dealers,  malt  liquors,  3,012;  retail  dealei-s,  malt 
liquors,  8.400;  distillers*  eniployces,  G2,420 ;  brewei-s"  employees^ 
45,840;  rcctiiiei's'  employees,  6,880;  employees,  wholesale  dealers, 
spirituous  liquors,  30,120;  employees,  retail  dealers,  spirituous 
liquors,  190,121  ;  employees  wbolesalc  dealers,  malt  Hquors,  15,060; 
€rmployees  retail  dealers^  malt  liquors,  8,101>  \  total,  564, oD2* 

MATERIALS    USED,    1886* 
Eushels  of  grain,  19,195,332  ;  gallons  of  molasses,  2,308,130. 

Keturning  to  the  subject  of  the  present  cost  of  tho  liquor 
traific  to  our  own  country,  I  wish  to  place  on  record  the 
conclusions  of  Dr,  Hnrgreaves  as  given  by  himself,  after 
careful  study  of  the  statistics  of  CoL  Switzler,  and  the  esti- 
mates of  Mr,  Barrett* 

The  investigations  of  Dr.  Young,  the  former  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  were  very  thorougli,  and  his  conclusions 
^is  to  the  rehiil  cost  of  the  various  kinds  of  liquors  are  adopt- 
ed by  Dr.  Hargreaves,  who  first  submitted  them  to  the  ex- 
xftJiiination  of  an  ex-retail  dealer,  and  was  informed  that  they 
atxe  rather  less  than  more  than  the  prices  actually  paid  by  the 
^^ousuEuer, 
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These  prices  are  as  follows : 

Domestic  spirits |  6.00  per  gnllonp 

Domeistic  nmlt  liquors 20,U0  i>er  Imrrel 

Imported  spirits  .,...,..,  10,00  per  gallon. 

Imported  wiiics 5,00  per  gnlloD. 

Imported  ule,  beer,  etc»  -     2.00  to  3.00  per  gallon* 

Applyiog  these  prices  to  the  amotuit  of  liquor  con&iimc<! 
in  this  country  for  the  year  1886,  and  the  total  cost  b 
$914,675*205,  or  1214,695,205  moi'o  than  the  estimftt43  of 
Mr.  Barrett.  Dr*  Hargreaves  also  insiHt^  with  greiit  (otv& 
that  so  large  is  the  increase  in  quantity  sold  on  accouni 
of  adulterations,  and  by  "crooked  whisky/' that  20  per 
cant,  is  not  too  much  to  add  to  the  amount  which  is  inclu4**J 
in  the  statisties  of  the  government.  "The  husiness  of  sell- 
ing oils,  essences  and  cliemicals  for  reducing^  adulteTatrag 
and  mixing  alcoholic  liquors  is  carried  on  very  extCEisiveljr 
in  most  of  our  large  cities  and  towns.  .  ,  Indeed  it  is  so 
commun  that  no  secret  is  made  of  the  husiuess." 

I  insert  the  following  tables  ofl>r.  HargreAveSj  which  are 
in  my  belief  not  an  excessive  statement  nf  the  cost  of  Ih© 
traffic  in  the  years  named.  The  second  table  contains  only 
the  aggregate  cost  of  each  year,  but  the  result  is  worked  eat 
with  the  same  detail  as  for  the  year  1886. 

THS  QUAZrtUT  AKV  OOiT  OF  UQtrORfl  IX  TTltt  IT^TTED  BTXTtA  VOM  TUJB  t^MM  Wt^ 

(From  Report  of  Bureau  of  Statistics » J 

ttomcsticBpirlU...-*,* *.. - TOjai.S.'Vi  gnls.,^*  f«  /^l.,  f4^>B^ 

Dfimestic  omit  liquors,  3Oi.0e&335  l)blfl- fl|**j4a,3tifl  gala,,  at  t^  t*l>l .,   4ia>4.^ 

Imported  BpldU *. 1,410.330  g^al3.»  ftt  flO  g*l.p     ua« 


Imported  winea. . , , - .,,.....,,    *J00;a2f  gaJfl..  U  I  S  g?il",     »,5#U« 

Iiiipurte4  molt  liquors^- > ...,.*   3,2214^  gal&i «&  #  ^  gAl^      '  "'^ 

Total.. -.. T19,KW,1«1  ^1«^<^^Mdnff         P<:1^ 

Add  Domea do  wines ^ ■...* ..,.  17,aOS<39S  g&ltt.,ai    #^8^-     M<T^ 


Total, 


^TgrjMjai  &ii*^  etwTi  tig      fm%j^^ 


TERCO&V  OF  ALCOHOLIC  BS^nRRAGBa  F^lTEEniO  TRS  T%Sf  VRARS,  lST7tO  IWSb  IXdiSISnW 
IS  rERlODS  OF  FIVB  TEARS. 

Cofrl  foT  five  years  oiidittg  June  SO,  1S8L    I    Cost  f^  Jlvo  yv»n  «iitllji^  Jisne  9tW  tS*. 


1877*,.... ...  ien-ttii/^t  t?s».„ 

18ET8, , 5^    :     -  :i>j^... 

197i  „ .., ei  .':-,.*■"  i^^4... 

J880 - T;ti.;-Mn-i-):.  asIks... 


Ttibii  Uto  jears.. fa^is^wa^l 


An  11  uu I  ttv cnige.  fl vo  years . . .     aT5,a»viS^     Annua]  avEragc,  aye  yea ra  ^ , 


Total  (Ivo  years,  ,,„...*, »4,rM,ilV< 


Total  ten  jcara  ending  June  BO,  1S8G. 
Aiwi^L  average  for  ten  y^ara. *• 


Commenting  upon  these  estimatea^  Dr.  Hargri^aves  saj*^: 
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The  above  costs  are  exciiiBive  of  domestic  winos  and  cider,  the  win© 
alotie  oonsuraed  as  given  in  Mr*  Switzler'a  report  was  18i>,461  J36 
galloris,  ami  at  tbe  low  estimate  of  $2  a  gallon,  would  eost  the  con- 
sumers during  the  ten  yeai"a  $3T2,923,52G»  or  an  average  of 
137,292,352  a  year.  What  tbe  cider  woukl  cost  drank  as  cliam- 
pagne  and  other  beverages,  it  is  imjrossible  to  estimate,  but  is 
undoubtedly  a  large  sum*  I  am  therefore  confident  that  mj 
estimates  of  the  prices  of  liquors,  the  quantity  consumed  with  their 
cost  annually  in  the  United  states,  would  be  found  nut  more  than 
tbe  actual  amount,  if  it  could  be  ascertained,  which  is  not  possible, 
aa  so  many  difficulties  meet  us  in  our  efforts.  At  the  best  we  can 
only  approximate,  but  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Con- 
gress will,  in  defiance  of  the  liquor  interest,  appoint  a  commission 
of  inquiry  into  the  alcoholic  liquor  traffic^  and  furnish  the  country 
with  more  official  information  than  at  present  obtainable,  and  that 
we  may  be  able  to  say,  within  a  few  million  dollars,  what  the 
actual  cost  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  to  our  people,  as  w^ell  as  theb* 
relation  to  trade  and  commerce,  and  pauperism,  crime,  vice  and 
disease,  and  the  other  evils  that  have  their  chief  source  in  alcobolio 
drinks  and  the  traffic  in  them  throughout  our  nation.  The  truth  is 
our  only  desire,  for  exaggeration  and  falsehood  will  not  aid  us  or 
any  other  good  cause.     Let  us  have  the  truth,  for 

**Ever  the  truth  coraes  uppermost 
And  ever  Is  justice  done*'* 

The  poetry  is  very  encouraging  and  I  quote  it  sometimes 

myself,  but  in  this  connection  it  seems  lik©  tlio  recommeDda- 

tion  by  the  owner  of  his  graphiphone,  who  said   it  would 

reproduce   its  impressions   of  sound  forever.     Being  asked 

how  he  knew  it,  he  replied  "we  have  tried  xL'^     If  the  truth 

ever   does   get  uppermost   it  will  be  the  end  of  the   liquor 

business  in  this  world,  but  there  are  the  consequences  of  all 

ihat  has  been  J  which  will  la.st  forever. 

"The  saddest  U  this,  It  might  have  heeni" 

If  one  half  tbe  cost  of  domestic  wuic  and  cider  be  added  to 

the  average  cost  of  other  liquors,  we  have  an  aggregate  of 

ov<5r  $800,000, 000 J  so  that  the  yeurly  cost  of  intoxicating 

b^vemgeB  is  three  times  greater   than  all  the   expenses    of 

^Jje  general  government,  including  the  interest  on  the  public 

<i^bt.     It  may  be  said  then,  to  illustrate  this  enormous  sum  by 

<M:»iiipar].son,  that  the  direct  losses  by  liquor  yearly  are  mora 

•tban  half  the  entire  amount  of  all  the  money,  greenbacks^ 

l>ti,cik  bills,  gold,  silver  and  all,  in  circulation  in  the  United 
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States ;  ten  times  the  sum  paid  out  for  the  support  of  Ihe 
conmioii  schook  of  the  country :  and,  the  average  dumtion  of 
sebool  attendance  being  little  over  five  years,  enough  yearly 
to  educate,  after  the  fashion  that  we  do  educate  in  our  coniraoQ 
schook  throughoat  the  country,  two  geueratlons  of  our  cbiV 
drcn*     The  colleges  of  the  country  cost  yearly,  according  to 
the  last  census »  in  round  numbers  five  millions  of  dollars  and 
the  number  of  students  is  sixty  thousand.     The  liquor  wa^te 
would  pay  the  tuition  of  ten  million  students  and  go  ptt 
collegiate  education  to  more  than  half,  instead  of  one  in  erery 
three  hundred,  of  the  school  population  of  the  oountry  who 
now    receive   it.     This  is  more  than   the   average   oomiiloa 
school  attendance,  so  that,  if  it  could  be  so  applied  as  to  readi 
all  daily,  the  liquor  money  would  pay  for  liberal  courses  ci 
study  to  all  the  children  of  the  country.     In  fact,  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  make  the  college  system  of  education  as  free  aai 
universal  as  the  common  school,  than  to  maintain  the  liquor 
traffic.     Beside  the  relief  from  the  great  evils  of  intemperance, 
who  can  conceive  of  the  positive  good  which  would  spring  from 
such  a  common  school,  where  all  the  knowledge  of  tlie  worid 
should  be  free  to  the  poorest  child. 

In  1880,  by  the  census,  there  were  four  times  :is  mzm 
drinking  places  as  churches,  nine  times  as  many  liquor  seUws 
as  minbtei^s^  and  twelve  times  as  much  was  paid  for  liqaor  «s 
for  gospel  in  the  United  States.  The  cost  of  the  civil  wir 
was  included  in  the  eight  years  of  the  administratioud  of  Un* 
coin  and  Johnson,  and  the  expenses  of  the  government  daring 
that  period  were  $8,500,000,000,  or  about  $1,000»000,(WO 
yearly — hardly  more  than  the  direct  cost  of  the  annual  driuk 
bill,  to  say  nothing  of  the  consequences  of  its  consum}>tion. 

In  two  years  the  drink  bill  amounts  to  more  tlmn  the 
national  debt.  The  money  wasted  for  liquor  yeiirly  woaVd 
buy  homesteads  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  at  $1.25  per 
&cre  of  the  public  domain  for  three  million  families,  or  filiueo 
million — one  fourth — of  our  people.  One  year's  saving  of 
liquor  would  buy  land  for  everybody  who  is  withotit  it,  Ifl 
two  years,  or  at  most  three,  enough  would  he  saveil  to  ecUlt 
every  family  in  a  comfortable  home.  But  this  saving  muil 
include  the  liquor  waste  of  the  rich  as  well  m  of  the  poor*  Tlio 
pensions  of  our  soldiers  are  scarcely  one  tenth  of  tlio  cosl  ^f 
our  strong  drink* 
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In  a  striking  work  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson,  entitled 
'^Figures  of  Hell ;  or,  the  Temples  of  Bacchus,"  published 
some  yeai-s  since,  and  from  which  I  have  received  much  assist- 
ance in  some  of  these  calculations,  the  actual  loss  to  the  country 
by  reason  of  the  liquor  truffic  is  estimated  at  not  less  than 
|ljl71, 291,518,  which  "would  build  and  equip  thirty  thou- 
sand miles  of  railroad ; pay  the  cost  of  the  public 

schools  for  fifteen  years  ;  erect  and  maintain  twelve  thousand 
colleges;   send   out   and   support  one   million  two  hundred 
thousand  missionaries ;  pay  the  entire  national  debt  in  two 
years;  the  entire  debt  of  the  country,   national,   state  and 
municipal,  in  less  than  four  years  ;  construct  six  hundred  first- 
class  ocean  steamers ;  erect  and  maintain  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  hospitals,  libraries,  homes  for  the  aged,  etc*  ; 
provide  one  third  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  with 
homesteads  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  each  -,  run  the  post^ 
office  department  for  thirty-four  years  ; .  •  .  ,  pa^^  our  foreign 
consular  service  for  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years  ;  purchase,  at  seven  dollars  per  barrel,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-seven    million,    thi'ee  hundred    and   twenty-seven 
thousand,  three  hundred  and  fift-y-nine  barrels  of  flour,  and 
pay  the  salary  of  the  President  of  the  United  Stsites  for  twenty- 
three  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty -five  years." 

On  the  27th  day  of  December,  1876,  in  a  speech  made  in 

the   national  House  of  Representatives,  in  support  of  a  joint 

rcsoltitjon   introduced  by  myself,  proposing   an  amendment 

to  tZie    Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the 

manufiK^ture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  I  presented  cer- 

taiu  facts   and  statistics  from  the  census  of  1870,  and  from 

other  sources  mostly  official,  which  I  prepared  with  great  care, 

and   although  the  a|^cch  has  been  in  circulation  since  that 

thn0^  und  several  hundred  thousand  copies  have  passed  under 

the   eyes    of  intelligent  and  sometimes  hostile  critics,  if  the 

fkimesBf  moderation  and  accuracy  of  this  statement  have  ever 

been  assailed,  the  fact  has  not  come  to  my  knowledge. 

It  is  true  that  this  statement  is  based  upon  our  condition 
irheii  our  population  was  38,000,000,  whereas  now  it  is 
50,000,000^ — but  the  records  do  not  indicate  a  decrease  of  the 
ixt^nt  af  the  traffic.  On  the  contrary,  although  the  consump- 
ion  of  distilled  spirits  has  decreased  from  2.07  to  1,24  gallons 
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per  capita,  on  the  other  hand  that  of  malt  liquors  has  incren 
from  5.30  to  1L18  gallons  by  each  person  m  the  country, 
therefore  feel  that  I  mny  fairly  lutroduee  this  st.Htenient  mi 
dence,  the  truth  of  which  ha^  passed  uDcliallenged  and  pra 
cally  admitted  to  be  true  in  a  time  of  controver^v  for  more  ti 
ten  years,  and  that  it  m  illustrative  of  eoiiditioJs  still  subt 
tlally  unchanged  in  this  country— save  only  that  at  last 
people  begin  to  turn  over  in  their  sleep. 

After  a  general  discussion  of  principles  and  methodic  I  i 
said ; 

"I  now  deshe  to  present  in  the  best  manner  I  can  a  at 

ment  of  facts  bearing  upon  the  effect  of  the  raanufuctui^e; 

use  of  intoxicating  liquora  on  the  wealth,  industries  and  f 

dnctive   powers   of    the   nation;    also    upon    its    igmi 

pauperism  and  crime,     I  have   endeavored  to  autliti. 

every  statement  by  careful  inquiry.     The  infoimation  is  do 

from  the  census  returns,  from  records  of  the  Department 

Government,  reports  of  State  authorities,  declarations  ft 

prominent  statisticians  and  responsible  gentlemen   in  dii 

ent  pai^^s  of  the  country.     Much  of  it  is  to  be  found,  wil 

great  deal  more  of  similar  matter,  in  a  very  vjiluable  U 

published  the  present  ye^ir.     The  author  is  WiUiam  fl 

greaves,  M,  D.,  of  Phikdelplua.     No  one  who  has  not  foii 

with  figures,  like  old  Paul  with  the  beasts  at  Ephesus,  km 

how  it  taxes  the  utmost  powers  of  man  to  ckssify,  comle 

and  present   intelligibly  to  the    mind  the  !uatheniatiad 

statistical  demonstration  of  these  tremendous  social  and  « 

nomic  facts.     The  truths  they  teach  involve  the  fute  of  mod 

civilization. 

''In  1870  the  tax  collected  by  the  Internal  Revenue  D^ 
ment  was  upon  72,425,353  gallons  of  proof  gpirils  i 
6,081 ,520  barrels  of  fermented  liquors*  Commissioner  DA 
estimates  the  consumption  of  distilled  spirits  in  18SJ 
80/>00,000  gallons.  By  the  census  returns,  June  U  1^ 
there  were  produced  in  the  United  States  90,4 12, 58 J  g»na 
of  domestic  spirits — ^and  of  course  this  was  consumed  wi 
large  amounts  hnported  besides — ^hut  there  ar©  verv  taj 
items  which  escape  the  official  enumeration.  These  have  h< 
carefully  estimated  as  follows : 


uigTiizei 


Airs.  Frances  J.  Barnes^ 

Supermtmiiat!  "  Young  IVinnen's  Work,''  Natkmal  IK  C  T,  U. 
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Domestic  liquors  evading  tax  and  imported  smug-  Gallons, 

gled,  at  least ,     ,     .  5,000,000 

Domestic  wines   . 10,000,000 

Domestic  wines  made  on  furma    ,••*,,  3,092,330 

Domestic  wines  made  and  used  in  private  families  1,000,000 

Dilutions  of  liquors  paying  tax  by  dealers       .     .  7,500,000 

26,592,330 

"This  amount  added  to  the  total  produced  in  1860  would  be 
107,004^911  J  added  to  amount  on  which  was  collected  tax  in 
1870  would  l>e  99,017,683  gallons. 

"It  is  well  known  that  the  great  mass  of  alcoholic  liquor  ia 
consumed  as  a  beverage,  and  it  will  fall  below  the  fact  to  place 
the  amount  paid  for  it  at  retail  by  the  American  drinker  at 
75,000,000  gallons  yearly*  But  take  the  very  modest  esti- 
mate of  Dr*  Young,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  who 
makes  the  following  estimate  of  the  sales  of  liquors  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  1,  1871 ; 

Whisky  (alone),  60,000,000  gallons  at  16.00, 

at  retail ,     .  1360,000*000 

Imported  spirits,  2,500,000  gallons  at  $10,  at 

retail 25,000,000 

Imported  wine,  10,700,000  gallons  at  15/00,  at 

retail 53,500,000  ' 

Ale,    beer  and   porter,    6^500,000   gallons  at  i 

$20.00  a  ban^el,  at  retail       ......     130,000,000 

Native  wines,  brandies,  cordials,  estimated  .     •       31,500,000 

Total     ...........  $600,000,000 

*^I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  much  below  the  real  amount,  but 
it  is  enough. 

"This  is  one  seventh  the  value  of  all  our  manufactures  for 
that  year,  more  than  one  fourth  that  of  farm  productions, 
betterments  and  stock,  as  shown  by  the  census. 

"Dr.  Hargreaves  CBtimates  the  retail  liquor  bill  of  1871  at 
$680,036,042.  In  1872,  as  shown  by  the  internal  revenue 
returns,  thei*e  was  a  total  of  domestic  and  foreign  liquors 
shown  into  the  hands  of  the  American  people  of  337,288,066 
gallons,  the  retail  cost  of  which  at  the  estimated  prices  of  Dfp 
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Young  is  $735 , 7  20 ,048  •  The  total  of  liquors  paying  tax  from 
1800  to  1872 — thirteen  yeara^-was  2,702,926,066  gnlhm, 
coeting  the  consumer  $G»780, 101,805,  During  sevcml  of 
these  years  the  government  was  largely  swindled  out  of  tbe 
tax,  so  that  no  mortal  knows  how  tar  the  truth  lies  beyond 
these  shiitling  aggi-egates. 

'"Dr,  Young  cjitimates  the  cost  of  liquors  in  1867  at  the  aarae 
as  in  1871— $600,000,000— and  exclaims:  'It  would  jwiy  for 
100,000,000  baiTols  of  flour,  averaging  two  and  one  ktlf  bar- 
rels to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country/ 

"Such  facts  might  well  transform  the  mathematician  into  »£ 
exclamation  point.     Dr.  Hargrenves,  who  goes  into  all  th« 
mintdi(E  of  the  demonstration ,  dealings  however,  only  witt 
bureau  returnpt,  declares  that  the  annual  consumption  of  ' 
tilled  spirits  in  the  United  States  is  not  less  than  IDO.OOr'- 
gallons  annually,  and  this  makes  a  very  small  allowance  fo 
*  crooked  whisky/     Take  now  Dr.  Young's  moderate  oHtiuMit 
of   $1300,000,000   annually,    and,    relying   upon   the   o&m 
records  of  the  country,  in  sixteen  years  we  have  diistroyeJ  i 
drink  $9,600,000,000 — ^more  than  four  times  the  amount  ( 
the  national  debt,  and  once  and  a  half  times  the  whole  en  ' 
the  War  of  the  Rehelbon  to  all  sections  of  tlie  country,  ^ 
the  loss  of  life,  health,  spiritual  force  and  moi*al  power  le  fl 
people  was  beyond  comparison  greater*     The  lowest  eHtiraii: 
I  have  seen  of  the  annual  loss  of  life  directly  from  the  us€ ' 
intoxicating  liquor  is  60,000,  or  960,000  during   the  per  it 
above  mentioned  ;  more  than  three  times  the  wholo  loaa  of  tl 
Nortli  by  battle  and  disease  iu  the  war*  as  ghowo   by  ll 
official  returns. 

*'Th€  assessed  value  of  all  the  real  estate  in  the  United  Stst 
IS  $9,914,780,825  ;  of  pei^sonal,  $4,264,205,907,      la  t^v 
five  years  we  drink  ourselves  out  of  the  value  of  oar  co^i*... 
personal  property  and  alb 

"The  census  shows  that  in  1870  the  state  of  New  York  5p< 
forliquora  $106,590,000;  more  than  two  fifths  of  the  ■    ' 
of  products  of  agriculture  and  nearly  one  seventh  the  vn 
all  the  manufactures  and  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  wasr^-  ' 
for  both  agriculture  and  manufactures,  the  liquor    hill  I 
little  less  than  twice  the  receipts  of  her  railroads.      The  ' 
bill  of  Pennsylvania  in  1870  was  |G5,075,000  ;   of  III 
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$42,825,000;  Ohio,  58,845,000;  MaseachusetU,  25,195,000; 
New  Hampshire,  5,800,000;  Maine,  Tvhere  the  prohibitory 
kw  is  better  ettforced  than  anywhere  eke,  4,215,000,  although 
Maine  hua  twice  the  population  of  New  Hiiinpshire, 

'*Dr,  Hargreaves  says  that  there  was  expended  for  intoxi- 


cating  drinks  in — 

1869   . 
1870 
1871   . 
1812       . 


Total 


Annual  average 


$693,999,509 

.      G19,425ai0 

680,036,042 

,      735,726,048 

$2,729,186,709 

$682,296,677 


And  he  says  the  average  is  larger  since  1872,  exceeding 
$700,000,000. 

"Each  famil3^^  by  the  census,  averages  5,09  persons,  and  we 
gpend  for  liquor  at  the  rate  of  $81.74  yearly  for  each.     The 
loss  to  the  nation  in  perverted  hibor  is  very  great.     In  1872 
there  were  7,27f>  licenised  wholesale  liquor  estaibliBhrnents  and 
l(il  ,144  persons  licensed  to  sell  at  retail.     It  is  said  that  there 
arc  as  many  more  unlicensed  retail  liquor  shops.     All  these 
places  of  traflSc  must  employ  at  least  half  a  million  of  men. 
There  were  then  3,132  distilleries,  which  would  employ  cer- 
tainly five  men  each — say  15,660.     The  brewers'  congress  in 
1874  said  that  there  were  employed  in  their  business  11,698, 
rhore  would  be  misceUuneonsly  employed  about  breweries 
md  distilleines  10,000;  in  selling,  say  500,000.     In  all,  say 
i 50,000  able-bodied  men,  who,  so  far  as  distilled  liquors  are 
oneerned   at   least,   constitute  a  standing  army  constantly 
lestroying  the  American  people-     They  create  more  havoc 
inn  ^^  opposing  nation  which  should  maintain  a  hostile  force 
f  half  a  million  armed  men  constantly  making  war  agjiinstus 
pon  our  own  sniL     The  temple  of  this  Janus  is  always  open. 
fhy  should  we  thus  persevere  in  self-destruction  ? 
**  There   are   600,000   habitual   drunkards    in  the    United 
'*Mt<3s,       If  they  lose  half  their  time  it  would  be  a  loss  of 
50,000,000  to  the  nation  in  productive  power,  and  iu  wages 
ci  weiilth  to  both  the  nation  and  themselves  every  year. 
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Dr.  Hargreaves  has  constructed  the  foUowiiig  tahJa : 
The  yeai*ly  1ds3  of  time  and  industry  of  545^624 

men  employed  in  liquor-Diiiking  and  selling  *  1272,812,000 
Loss  of  t i  me  and  i  ndiist ry  of  IjOO  .000  drunkards  15O,OlW,O00 
Loss  of  time  of  1,404,323  male  tipplers  .         •     146,M!n5&2 

Total $568,861,532 

And  he  adds  that  investigation  will  fihow  tJiis  large  abro- 
gate is  far  below  the  true  loss. 

"By  this  same  process  40,000,OCK)  bushels  of  iiutriticMiB 
grain  is  annually  destroyed,  equal  to  600,000,0(70  four-piinJ 
loaves  ;  about  eighty  loaves  for  each  family  in  the  country, 

Dr<  Hitchcock,  President  of  Michigan  State  Board  of 
Ilealth,  estimates  the  annual  loss  of  productive  life  by  rea^n 
of  premature  deaths  produced  by  alcohol  at  U2T^O00  yi^rs, 
and  that  there  ai*e  constantly  sick  or  disabled  firom  its  «» 
98,000  persons  in  this  country, 
Assuming  the  annual  producing  power  of  an 

able-bodied  person  to  l>e  $500  value,  and 

this  annual  loss  of  life  would  otherwise  he 

producing,  the  national  loss  is  the  im- 
mense sum  of        »         ,         ,         .         .  $612,510,000  00 
Add  to  this  the  losses  by  the  misdirected 

industry  of  those  engaged  in  the  manu* 

faeture  and  sale;  loss  of  one  half  the 

time  of  the  600,000  drunkards  and  of  the 

tipplers,  as  their  number  is  estimated  by 

Dr.  Hargreavcs 568,861,592  00 

And   we   have $1,181,371,592  » 

The  grain,  etc- ,  destroyed  ,     .     ,     .     .  36,000,000(0 

$1,217,371,592  W 

Dr,  Hitchcock  estimates  the  number  of  in- 
sane, made  so  ammally^  at  9,338,  or  loss 
in  effective  life  of  98,259  years,  at  $500 
per  year      .     .     • $49,129,500  M 

Number  of  idiots  from  same  cause,  an  an- 
nual loss  of  319,908  years   -     -     .     .  I59,954.0M  «»< 

$l,426,+55»09a  « 
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Deduct  receipts  of  internal 

revenue  tax  (year  1875)  $61,225,995  53 
Receipts,    about     500,000 

state  licenses,  at  $100       50,000,000  00 


$  111,225,995  53 


Annual  loss  to  the  nation  of  production      $1,315,229,096  47 
Annual  value  of  all  labor  in  the  Uuited 

States,  as  per  census  of  1870     ,     .      $1,263,984,003  00 


Losses  from  ulcohol  in  excess  of  wages  of 


labor  yearly 


$51,245,093  47 


"This  calculation  includes  nothing  for  interest  upon  capital 
in  vested,  for  care  of  the  sick,  insane,  idiotic — it  allows  alco- 
hol credit  for  revenue  paid  on  all  which  is  used  for  legitimate 
purposes.  In  England  the  capital  iuvestcd  iu  Ikpior  business 
is  $585,000,000,  or  £117,000,000.  It  was  proved  by  the 
liquor  dealers  before  the  committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  in  1867  that  the  capital  invested  in  the  business 
in  Boston  was  at  least  $100,000,000,  and  in  the  whole  country 
it  cannot  be  less  than  11,000,000,000,  or  ten  times  the  amount 
invested  in  Boston.  The  annual  value  of  imported  liquors  is 
about  $80,000,000*  It  may  be  that  the  above  estimate  of 
losses  yearly  to  the  nation  is  too  high.  Perhaps  $500  ia  more 
than  the  average  gross  earnings  of  an  able-bodied  man,  and 
there  may  be  other  errors  of  less  consequence.  But  any  gen- 
tleman is  at  liberty  to  divide  and  subdivide  tie  dreadful  aggre- 
gate as  often  and  as  long  as  he  pleases,  and  then  I  would  ask 
him  what  good  reason  has  he  to  give  why  the  nation  should 
lose  anything  from  these  causes, 

PAUPERISM. 

'*I  cannot  detain  the  House  with  full  statistics  fi'om  the 
various  states  in  regard  to  the  pauperism  occasioned  by  alco- 
hol, but  not  loss  than  130,000  widows  and  orphans  are  left 
such  ill  our  country  annually  by  liquor  drinkers,  and  from  two 
thirds  to  four  fifths  of  the  inniates  of  our  poor-houses  are  sent 
there  by  drink* 

CEIME. 

*''The  statistics  of  crime  are  even  more  astounding.     In  the 
report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
15 
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1871,  page  541,  I  find  this  stitement:  'The  fourth  &d  i* 
that  from  80  to  90  per  ceot.  of  our  erimiimls  coEinect  tlirir 
coui^se  of  crime  with  intemperance.  Of  the  14,315  jnmatm 
of  the  Massacbusetts  prisons,  12,396  are  reported  to  We 
been  intemperate,  or  84  per  cent/  Ninety4hree  per  cent 
of  those  eonfined  in  Deer  Island  House  of  Industry  are  con* 
fined  for  crimes  connected  with  liquor*  *  In  the  New  ilarap- 
shire  prison  G5  out  of  91  admit  themselves  to  have  been 
intemperate,  lleports  from  every  state,  county  and  muEictpil 
prison  in  Connecticut  made  in  1871  show  that  more  tbiD  IN) 
per  cent,  had  been  in  habits  of  drink  by  their  own  admissioii/ 
The  warden  of  the  Khode  Island  state-prison  estimates  90  per 
cent,  of  his  prisoners  as  drinkers.  These  relate  to  tliose  wW 
have  been  guilty  of  the  more  serious  offenses,  not  mun 
every-day  arrests  for  drunkenoess  and  disorderly  conduct, 

''The  report  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  of  Pennsyh^nia 
for  1S71  says,  page  89 :  *The  most  prolific  source  of  disease^ 
poverty  and  crime,  observing  men  will  acknowledge  is  inlemr 
peranee.' 

^'Mr*  William  J.  Mullen,  the  well-known  and  hij^hly-este^m- 
ed  prison  agent,  in  his  report  for  1870,  says !  "An  evidence oi 
the  bad  effects  of  this  unholy  business  may  be  seen  in  the  fad 
that  there  huve  been  34  murders  within  this  city  (Phihidelphia  i 
during  the  last  year  alone,  each  one  of  which  was  traceable  to 
intemperance,  and  121  assaults  for  murder  procciuling  fram 
the  same  cause.  Of  over  38,000  arrests  in  our  city  within  Ih 
year,  75  per  cent,  were  caused  by  intemperance.  Of  l^M^ 
persons  committed  to  our  prison  within  the  year,  more  tia: 
two  thirds  were  the  consequence  of  intemperence.* 

"Judge  Allison,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Philadelphia  iu 

1872,  says  :  *In  our  criminal  courts  we  can  trace  four  H'n^  -  '^ 
the  crimes  that  are  committed  to  the  influence  of  rum.      I 

is  not  one  case  in  twenty  where  a  man  is  ti'ied  for  his  life  m 
which  rum  is  not  the  direct  or  indirect  cause  of  the  iimr^* 
"  And  Philadelphia  is  the  city  of  brotherly  love.      8he  i 
celled  by  no  large  city  in  the  world  in  all  the  elements  an 
evidences   of    enlightened   Christian   civilization.       Sh«   h^ 
immortalized  herself  in  our   centennial  year  by  a    cjnwn' 
majesty  of  municipal  deportment  and  a  magnitieenee  of  pa 
riotic  hospitality  which  are  a  source  of  love  and  pride  to  h 
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countryinGn  and  have  won  for  her  the  cordial  and  unstinted 
admiration  of  mankind.  And  it  is  a  delightful  relief  for  my 
aching  head,  us  1  copy  and  compile  these  stati^ticiS  of  dam- 
nation, to  record  the  illumtuating  and  illustrative  fact  that 
cm  thosi^  c-entennial  grouudss,  from  which  intoxicating  Hquom 
were  rigidly  excluded,  and  where  the  Eesthetic  aud  diviner 
cravings  of  humanity  were  fed  as  from  the  gardens  of  God, 
among  all  the  millions  wlio  wandered  through  that  world  of 
the  last  and  highest  results  of  civilization  on  earth,  not  one 
arrest  was  made  for  intoxication  during  the  whole  term  of  the 
exhibition.  The  infmite  signiticance  of  that  philosophy  which 
not  only  demands  prohibitory  laws  to  restrain  evil,  but  also 
the  provision  of  food  for  the  mind  and  stimulants  to  all  the 
innocent,  enlarging  and  ennobling  tendencies  of  the  soul, 
could  not  be  more  strikingly  illuatrated  and  enforced* 

**Mr.  Speaker,  the  records  of  New  York,  with  her  more  than 
ten  thousand  liquor  shops,  one  half  of  which  are  unlicensed, 
and  which  Mr*  Oliver  Dyer  says  would  line  both  sides  of  a 
street  running  from  the  Battery  out  eight  miles  into  West- 
chester county,  having,  by  the  report  of  Superintendent 
Kenned)',  made,  some  years  since,  an  average  of  134  visits 
each  daily*  with  50/844  arrests  for  intoxication  and  disorderly 
conduct  in  the  single  year  1808,  and  with  98,801  arrests  for 
crimes  of  every  description,  nine  tenths  of  which  were  the 
result  of  drink ;  all  these  I  have  examined,  but  I  have  no 
heart  to  dwell  upon  them,  I  cannot  endure  their  longer  con- 
templation,  Tlie  mathematics  of  tins  infinite  evil  are  only 
paralleled  by  the  tremendous  calculations  of  astronomy,  and 
as  I  quit  the  appalling  theme  I  feci  as  though  I  had  been 
calculating  eclipses  on  the  firmament  of  the  pit- 

"If  we  can  do  no  more  for  this  agonized  land,  groaning  and 

travailing  in   tlcspair,  than  to   institute    the    commission   of 

inquiry  into  the  statistical  evidences  wliich  are  waiting  every- 

^'here  for  proper  authentication,  and  a  bill  for  which,  having 

passed  the  Senate,  reposes  in  the  embrace  of  a  committee  of 

-^Jjis  House,  we  shall  hare  accomplished  something  for  which 

^  Jie  ages  to  come  will  rise  up  to  bless  our  memory ;  for  I  sin- 

^^^jL^rely  believe  that  nothing  is  required  to  work  out  our  salva- 

^i^n  from  the  great  evil  which  we  are  considering  but  authentic 

owledge,  genemlly  diffused  among  the   j>eople.     In   the 
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pressure  of  the  momentous  aiTairB  by  which  we  are  sunroundedt 
I  have  not  been  able  to  summarize  and  classify  m  1  would 
utherwise  have  doTie  this  statement  of  such  facta  a^  npj>eart^ 
nie  to  be  derived  from  reliable  sources  ;  bat  I  liave  done  tk 
best  I  could,  hoping  that  abler  minds  will  turn  their  attentiou 
to  the  subject,  and  that  Congress  will  no  longer  neglect  U^ 
institute  official  inquiries,  with  a  view  to  such  ultimate  \tp\ 
action  as  may  arrest  an  evil  which,  if  not  arrested,  will  go  d^ 
to  destroy  the  American  people, 

BEAHDf G  OF  THE  Stia JECT  UPON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLB 

"Some  paper  has  sneeringly  alluded  to  this  proposed  amead 
ment  as  a  measure  of  temperance  reform  for  posterity.   CI 
so  it  is  ;  and  all  the  voices  of  humanity  cry  out  for  m  : 
tion.     All  tliinking  men  admit  tbat  tJie  condition  of  posi 
depends  upon  intelligence  and  virtue^  and  these  are  tmis 
mitted  and  developed  by  the  educational  inbtitutioiiB  and  prw 
esses  of  the  country,  of  which  by  far  tiie  most  importaiU 
the  common  school ;  and  over  that  alone  hm  the  goveroxa^ 
any  eontrob     Contrast  for  a  moment  the  means  of  educadc 
in  virtue  and  intelligence  with  those  which  exist  for  the  p^ 
motion  of  vice  and  crime  and  misery  in  tluB  country,  and  tlw 
let  those  sneer  who  will  at  a  measum  which  aims  to  ^' 
posterity  fi*oni  the  fate  which,  if  there  is  no  refoiTii,  will  ore 
take  us  in  natitnial  Hfe,  just  tiB  surely  as  the  time  finally  coW 
when   the   individual  inebriate »  whether  in   the   horrors 
delirium  or  the  stupidity  of  the  consumed  sot*  drops   idU)  t 
tomb  of  despair. 

The  census  of  1870  show  that  there  are  in  the  Uniti^l  Stai 
141,629  schools,  with  221,042  teachers  and  7,209,938  piii 
who  attend  in  the  aggregate — the  average  is  It*ss — i*u6id 
$95,402,82fi.  Of  these,  12.^059  are  public  echoaU,  vf 
183,198  teachers,  6,228,060  pupils,  eostiiig  164*030 J 
yearly. 

There  are  12,955,443  between  the  a^s  of  5  and  18   \.' 
who  should    be  at  school,  leaving  4,845,505    who    do 
attend  at  all.     About  740,000  of  these  are  eng^iged   in  lij 
ofBomekind;  but  there  musjt  be  more  than  3»0^C>O,Oi"kn  * 
do  not  go  to  school  at  alL     Dr.  llargreaves  says  tliat  uin< 
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nim  hundreths  of  them  are  children  of  the  intemperate,  and 
he  makes  the  following  tabular  statement  showing  the  relative 
efficiency  of  the  "two  educational  systems,"  as  they  are 
operated  in  Pennsylvania,  whose  condition  is  not  discreditable 
in  comparison  with  the  country  at  large  : 

EDUCATION  IN  KKDWLEDOE  AND   VIRTUE. 

Schools,  colleges,  etc*,  in  Pennsylvatda         .  ,         16,090 

Professors  and  teachers 18,783 

Pupils  and  students,  etc.,  in  regular  attendance  •       542,076 

Cost  for  educational  purposes  in  Pennsylvania  18,399,723 

EDUCATION    IN   EMMOKAUTT   AND   VICE* 

Drinking  places  in  Pennsylvania         ,         .         .  23,606 

Persons  employed  in  liquor  s^hops  ,         .         ,  45,490 

Tipplers  and  drunkards 802,604 

Direct  cost  of  lif|Uors  in  Pennsylvania      .         ,     $80,000,000 

More  than  nine  times  as  much  money  spent  to  destroy  as 
there  is  to  save  'posterity'  by  these  two  systems.  And 
again  he  says :  '  Though  within  the  last  20  years  our  teachers 
have  increased  from  25  to  30  per  cent.,  and  pupils  attending 
school  more  than  50  per  cent.,  yet  crime  has  increased  more 
than  60  per  cent.'" 

CEN8D8   RBTUBNS   OP    1880,    AND   OTHER   EVIDENCE. 

There  is  no  department  of  the  temperance  work  where  the 
voice  of  Dr.  Ilargreaves  is  not  beard*  The  following  state* 
oient  by  him  is  worth  many  volumes.  It  is  based  upon  the 
last  census  and  is  the  best  epitome  of  its  lessons  upon  the 
%vaste  and  woe  of  the  liquor  traffic  which  I  have  seen.  I  omit 
a  few  passages  which  previous  matter  renders  superiluous, 

OUK  nation's    nRJNK   BILL,    AKB    SOME   CONSEQUENTIAL    RESULTS, 

The  effecta  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  dinnks,  and  the  traffic  in 

thciD,  upon  society   are  many  aided — social,  moral,  religious  and 

ecoDonaicaL     The  social  relations  are  visible  everywhere,  and  chiefly 

the  effects  of  draukeoneas  on  the  family*     The  family  is  the  source 

find  foundation  of  all  society.     Drinks  mar  or  destroy  family  life, 

No  son-ow   or   cruel  ty   is  ah  sent  from  the  blunted  affeetiona   and 

inflamed   passions   caused  by  drink;   taming  life's  bkssings  into 

purees.     The  drink,  by  the  poverty  it  produces   aud  vile  passions 

it  aroaseSt   makes   the   family  almost  impossible ;  and  the   social 
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decay  it  caoeea  is  seen  everywhere  in  the  declme  of  phy&ical 
haalth.    The  very  children,  from  the  drink.  Inherit  diseased  qi 

weak  bodies  and  brains  from  their  parents. 

Social  well-being  is  hindered,  and  ib  very  existence  endangered 
by  drink  bluntiog  and  blinding  the  conscience.  The  judgi»i 
magistrates  and  crimluals  all  unite  in  their  declarations  of  the  dot! 
relation  of  drink  and  crime.  Eighty-two  per  oentt  of  crime  ia 
Suffolk  county,  Mass.,  was  traced  to  drink.  Nothing  so  bluuB  tiK 
moral  sentiments  and  destroys  the  influence  of  religions  teachings  ll 
drink.  But  in  this  paper  it  is  designed  to  examine  briefly  tb* 
economical  and  statistical  aspect. 

DUtNK-SHOPS    ANP    DWELLINGS    IK  THE    DKITED    bTATES. 

In  the  United  States  in  1880,  there  were  8,955,812  dweEings,  o1 
which  IG3,522  were  taxed  retail  liquor  places,  and   11,610  taiec 
retail  malt  liquor  shops,  or  a  total  of  175vl33  drinking  places  taxt^ 
to  sell  liquors  by   retaiL     These-drink  shops,  if  placed  together 
would  make  a  city  with  more  dweDinga  than  there  are  in  PhUftM 
phia   (146,412)   and  Pittsburgh  {M,2B0)  combined,  and  as  i 
dwellings  remain  as  will  make  another  city  as  large  as  Sacrani. 
California ;  or   they  would  make  four  cities  as  lai-ge  as  St*  I-ouii 
Mo,,  or  two  cities  larger  tlian  New  York.     Indeed,  they  ^ 
make  a  city  with  more  dwellings  than  New  York  city,  Biook  ^ 
Albany  and  Syracuse,  and  1,307  dwellings  to  spare. 

The  drink-shops  of  the  United  States,  if  arranged  in  one  stre« 
allowing  each  a  frontage  of  thirty  feet,  would  form  &  street  wi 
dritik-shops  on  each  side  497  miles  long,  nearly  from  Philadelph 
to  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  or,  placed  side  by  side^  would  extend  on  e« 
Bide  of  the  railroad  ti  at-k  from  Philadelphia  nearly  to  Cleveland. 

INDIRECT    C03T    A5fD    LOS 9   AND   DIBECT  COST   OF   OUCrKS. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  indirect  cost  and  loss  from  the  mifldiis 
arising  from  the  tjse  of  the  drinks,  viz.  :  Pauperism,  crinie»  dt»6ii 
etc,,  amounts  to  fully  as  much  as  the  direct  cost  of  drinks.  This 
doubtless  true,  as  shown  by  the  following  estimates  of  the  iodin 
costs  and  losses  flowing  from  the  liquor  traHic  in  the  United  SU^' 
In  1880: 

IxiBs  of  productive  labor  of  586,472  persons  in  the 

liquor  trades , 82S3,2: 

Loss  of  productive  labor  of  700,000  drunkaKU,  1 75,OiK:.v 

Loss  of  productive   labor  of  2,138,391  moderate? 

drinkers.     ,     *     . 222.39:2,* 

Amount  earned  forward,     ...*..        94>80.G2$;I 
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Amount  brought  forward ,     $680,628,664 

Loss  of  66,GG0jT92  bushels  of  graio  destroyed  in 

breweries  acid  distiUerteB 33,330,390 

Loss  of  time  and  cost  of  medical   attendance  and 

mediciue  in  sickness  caused  by  di'inkaj  ,  .  .  .  119,368,576 
Loss  to  employers  by  time  lost  by  drinking  work- 
men   ,    .     ,  10,000,000 

Cost  of  supporting  83,899   defective   persons   by 

drink  aa  insane,  etc.,  etc. 16,779,800 

Cost  of  supportiDg  53, 1 10  paupers  made  such  by 

drink,  at  SlOU  a  year,    ,     .     , 5^911,000 

Loss  of  labor  of  59,110  paupers  and  vagrants,  at 

1300  per  aniiumj       .     -     . 17,733,000 

Coat  of  supporting  30,481  prisoners  at  ?100a  year,  3,948,300 

Loss  of  labor  of  39,481  prisoners  at   $300   a  year,  11,844,300 

Cost  of  police,  prosecutions,  court  expenses,  losses 

by  jurors,  witneeses,  etc- -  15,000,000 


Total  indirect  cost  and  loss  from  use  of  drink,  1924,544,03$ 

Annual  average  cost  of  liquors  of  3  yeai^s  (1880*1-9)       803498,130 


Total  annual  direct  cost  of  drinks  and  loss,  etc^  $11727,742,166 

These  estimates  of  the  annual  cost  and  loss  ai'e  only  approxi- 
miMonSj  yet  they  are  doubtless  below  the  real  cost,  as  every  ooe  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  subject  will  testify*  Seventeen  hundred 
million  dollars  annually  for  vice,  crime,  demoralization,  impoverish- 
pie  El  t,  misery,  disease  and  death !  In  the  words  of  The  Times 
(hondon}  in  a  leader,  "^  Drinking  baffles  us,  confounds  us,  shames 
IB  at  every  point.  It  outwits  alike  the  teacher,  the  man  of  busi- 
lessu  the  patriot  and  legislator.  Every  other  institution  flounders 
a  hopeless  difficulties,  the  public  house  holds  its  triumphant 
ourse  r* 
The  above  applies  to  the  United  States  as  fully  as  to  England. 

KSTIMATKD   E^FEKDITURES    FOR   NECESSAHIES    OP   LIFE- 

The  value  of  articles  of  general  consumption  used  in  the  United 
ui^tes  Kvill  be  about  their  value  at  the  place  of  production ;  for 
"  compat'iug  the  value  of  articles  of  common  use  imported  and 
iioi'tecl,  the  imported  on.ly  exceed  the  value  of  exported  by  a  few 
IJjoiJ  dollars  ;  not  more  perhaps  than  the  value  of  articles  remain* 
r  in    stores   and   warehouses,    etc*,  unsold*     We  will   therefore 

.t4?  that    our  people  expend  annually  for  necessaries  of  life  as 

r^  ia  the  diagramt  p.  132  : 
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Kecapitulation  : 

For  food  and  food  preparations,       .         .  $963,000,000 

Bread.,  etc., 302,000,000 

Butter  and  cheese,           ....  186,000,000 

Sugar,  etc.,          .....  234,000,000 

Coffee,  tea,  coeoa,  etc.,           .         .         .  145,000,000 

Articles  of  wear  (men  and  women),      .  482,000,000 

Textiles 437,000,000 

Cotton  goods, 210,000,000 

Woolen  goods,          .....  160,000.000 

Boot^  and  shoes,            ....  196,000,000 

Worsted  goods, 33,000,000 

Carpets,       ......  31,000,000 

Cost  of  liquors  in  1883,            ...         .  944,629,581 

Wages  paid  for  meciianical  and  manufac- 
turing iudufi  tries,     .          ...  047,953,795 

Expenditures  for  drinks    (an   average  of  3 

years,  *S0  to '82),         .         .         .  803,000,000 

The  cost  of  drink  for  1882  was  875  million  dollars.     Tbus  t 
There  was  spent  for  drink  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  for 
bread,  and  nearly  as  mneh  as  for  all  kinds  of  food* 

Drink  costs  over  four  times  more  than  for  butter  and  cheese. 
Wc   spend  nearly  four  times  as  much  for  drink  as  for   sugar, 
etc,  ;  and  coffee^  tea,  cocoa  and  chocolate  cost  a  little  more  tbaa 
oDe   sixth  the  cost  of  drink. 

Ai*tieles  of  wear  cost  a  little  more  than  half  the  cost  of  drink. 
All  textiles  of  18tt0  cost  about  one  half  the  cost  of  drink  in  '82. 
Cotton  goods  cost  about  one  fourth  that  of  drink* 
DHnks  cost  five  times  as  much  a^  woolen  goods. 
We  spent  four  times  more  for  drink  than  for  boots  and  shoes. 
X^^^elve  times  more  was  paid  for  drink  than  for  worsted  goods 
a»cl  cfirpets. 

Driuks  cost  in  1883  only  about  three  millions  less  tban  was  paid 
for  "wa^es  in  1880  for  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries, 

By  B  pending  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  aggregate  manufactures 
of  tbo  United  States,  by  the  census  1880,  $14.20  goes  to  labor; 
JlOO  epent  for  boots  and  shoes,  821.71  is  for  labor;  for  clothing, 
p  I  7 « 4  ^  ;  for  f u  r  n  i  tu  re ,  u  pholste  ry ,  etc . ,  $  23 .  71 ;  for  hard  w  are , 
t^^.  17;  for  cotton  goods,  ?16.91 ;  woolen  goods,  $12.86;  for 
rorateiS  goods,  $13.55 ;  and  for  men's  fm^uishing  goods,  $18.34  j 
^bile  ©100  spent  for  liquors  will  only  give  to  labor  $1.23.  To 
veFii^g^^  ^  day's  work  at  $2,  one  hundred  dollars  spent  for  boots 
nd    slioes  will  give  one  person  work  for  10/^^  days ;  for  cloth- 
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inj;,  6^<jV  days;  for  furniture,  eto*,  llHl  ^^J^i  for  baidwaie, 
ISgV^  tlaya;  for  cotton  goodg,  8^^  days;  for  woolen  goodfiT  ^M 
days;  for  worsted  goods,  Oyg  cUys  ;  and  for  men's  fiirniflfeiiig 
goods,  9ifrt*a  days ;  while  one  bundred  dollars  si)ent  for  liqaorwSil 
only  give  one  man  work  for  a  little  over  j%  of  a  day,  or  a  litU« 
over  a  half-day.  It  must  be  dear  to  every  one  that  t£>  sp«id 
money  for  Intoxicating  drinks  inflicts  serious  injury  on  the  trade  and 
industry  of  tlie  country  and  deprives  our  laboring  classes  ot  wort 
and  wiigos.  Workmen !  the  drink  question  is  more  important  to 
you  than  tfie  tariff  or  any  other  question  before  the  country.  AboM 
the  chnnk  traffic,  and  there  will  be  work  and  good  wages  for  all* 

LOSS  BY  THE  DESTRUCnOK  OF  FOOD, 

The  grain  and   other  products  desjtroyed  by  the  brewei-s  ujd 
distillers  to  produce  drink   (aiticlos  unfit  to   nourish   the  hnmaxi 
body)  area  total  loss.     To  make  intoxicating  di"  inks,  over  sixly- 
six  million  bushels  of  the  various   kinds  of  gi^ain  are  6e&tmy^ 
annually*     In  1882,  there  was  destroyed  in  diatilleries  ^,l$2jr^ 
bushels   of  malt  J  aOL^^ll  bushels  of  wheat;  4*228,G69  hushds  tvf 
rye;    20,051,239    bushels     corn;    168,488   bushels  oats:   452,iK'lO 
bushels  mill  feed,  and  2,121,804*  gallons  of  molasses.     There  were 
destroyed  in  breweries  3il,201,6D7  bushels  of  barley-     Total  graio 
destroyed  in  distilleries  and  breweries  66,660.792  bushels*  which  at 
fifty  cents  a  bushel   would  be  worth   t33,330,3!)G,     The  average 
weight  of  gi'ain  used  for  liquors  is  about  fifty-three  lbs,  per  bushel 
and  yields  forty  lbs*  of  flour,  makes  sixty  lbs.  of  bread,  or  fifteen 
four-pouud  loaves.     The  60  million  bushels  would  give  agrsmd  tot 
of  9 £^O,00{1, 000  four-pound  loaves  of  bread,  or  marc  than  09 1  loave 
for  each  family   in   the  United  States   in    1880,     Thia    does  BOt 
include  the  grain  destroyed  in  making  the  imported  liq&ors  fxsti% 
nor  the  native  wines,  30*000,000  gallons*  as  given  io  the  Heport  of 
Agriculture,    1880,  but  only  liquors  paying   tax   as  per    InteftoS^ 
Revenue  Report   for  J 882.     These  loaves  used  as  pavitig  sU^v 
would  pave  a  street  fifteen  hundred  miles  long,  or  a  road  alotig  vut 
line  of  the  railroad  longer  than  from  Boston  to  Omaha,  NebrftsSiV 

The  drink  not  only  ruins  our  people  financially,  but  andenniiici 
Tirtue,  blunts  the  conscience,  effaces  memory,  enfeebles  uodcr^ 
standing,  dethrones  reason,  and  destroys  life.  It  is  certjaiuly  bii 
to  destroy  the  gi-ain,  but  it  is  very  much  worse  to  destroy  Ihe  graia 
aud  ruin  the  people  also.  It  is  a  sin  and  a  crime  to  destroy  food 
even  when  enough  is  left  to  feed  the  people.  The  food  anntiaOv 
destroyed  would  feed  not  less  than  three  millions  of  oa?  \ 

*The  average  yield  of  grain  was  3,G94  gallons  iplriia  per  boehri^^:** 
gallou  molasses  yielded  .781  of  a  gallou  of  spirits.  See  lotemml  EeveilB^ 
Report,  1881,  p,  Ifjc. 
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Every  bushel  of  grain  made  Into  liquor  increases  the  price  of  what 
T^mains.  Dear  bread  means  bad  trade.  When  people  have  to 
pay  all,  or  nearly  all,  they  earn  for  food,  they  cannot  buy  clothing 
and  other  necessaries*  It  is  the  same  in  the  end  whether  6G  million 
huahels  of  food  arc  destroyed  in  breweries  and  distiUeiles  or  rot  in 
the  fields  by  rain  and  mildew,  and  cat  down  by  grasshoppers*  You 
may  say  the  farmer  gets  bis  money  for  the  grain,  and  it  employs 
labor  and  consumes  products,  etc.  True.  If  I  buy  a  barrel  of 
flour  for  $5,  and  then  throw  it  into  the  river,  I  cause  a  consumption 
of  products*  It  is  wasted,  yon  say.  How  so?  1  paid  the  fiour 
merchant — ^he  paid  tiie  miller— the  miller  paid  his  men  their  wages 
—the  farmer  receives  his  money  for  the  wheat,  and  the  money  is 
circulated*  But  you  answer »  you  have  not  the  barrel  of  flour  you 
paid  for — you  have  nothing  for  your  money.  There's  the  point ! 
Neither  the  buyer  nor  consumer  receives  value  for  the  money  paid 
for  liquor.  It  is  an  entirely  useless  commodity,  and  hence  the 
materials  used  in  its  manufacture  are  destroyed  ;  the  labor  employed 
to  produce  the  drink,  and  the  money  paid  for  it,  are  entirely  lost* 
With  the  destruction  of  the  flour  or  grain  the  loss  ends  ;  but  with 
money  spent  for  drink  there  begins  another  series  of  losses — ^finan- 
ciult  physical,  mental  and  morale  the  least  of  which  is  the  money 
paid  for  lif^uors.  Therefore,  if  the  grain  was  simply  destroyed 
without  being  made  into  liquoi's,  it  would  be  vastly  better  for  our 
people.  No  nation  can  practice  such  waste  and  continue  to 
prosper* 

MONEY   SPE^^^  for    drinks     and   other    FtTRPOSESt 

There  has  been  spent  for  intoxicating  drinks  dming  this  century 

(from    1800   to    1888)    more  than  twenty  one  thousand  million 

dollars     (21, 083,959,223),  which   is   over    foui^   thousand  million 

iloUars  more  than  aU  imports  into  and  over  six  thousand  million 

oiore  than  all  imports  from  the  country  within  the  same  period. 

In  the  three  years  fi*om  1880  to  1882  (inclusive),  over  two  thon- 

suncl  four  hundred  millions  were  spent  for  di-inks,  or  a  little  less 

than  aU  om*  exports,  and  about  four  hundi'cd  million  dollars  more 

fjjaa  all  our  foreign  imports.     These  three  years  drink  bill  was  two 

tiandred  miUions  more  than  the  value  of  all  our  agricultural  prod- 

lets  (82,213,402,564)  in  1880.     Our  last  yeai'^s  (1888)  drink  bill 

1^  Sl>44,620,581)    was   only  about   three   millions   less  than   all  the 

-v^^^es  paid  in  1880  for  all  manufac taring  and  mechanical  industries 

^947,953,795),  and   only  alK)ut   nineteen  millions   less  than  the 

^•^timated  esrpenditures  for  food  ($963,000,000)  in  1880, 

The  value  of  the  products  of  all  manufacturing  and  mechanical 

i  j^«-lu3triesof  the  United  States  in  1880  (?5,3G9,57^>,lin  )  was  154  mil- 

X§^^^  dollars  more  than  our  last  six  years  drink  bill  (§5,204,&27.246)* 
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Our  last  ten  years  drink  bUl  ($7,206,598,304)  was  only  336 
millions  less  than  the  value  ($7,572,981,758)  of  all  our  i^ciiitaral 
products  and  all  the  products  of  our  mechanical  and  manufactoriog 
ndustries  in  1880. 

Our  people  in  less  than  three  years  spent  in  drink  the  value  of 
all  our  products  of  agriculture,  and  in  about  10^  years  expended 
the  value  of  all  the  productive  industries  of  the  country.  In  other 
words,  if  a  fire  was  kindled  on  the  first  of  January  every  eleventh 
yeai',  and  continue  burning  during  that  year — if  every  article  as 
fast  as  produced  in  all  our  factories,  workshops  and  mines,  and  aS 
our  farm  products,  as  fast  as  gathered,  were  thrown  into  this  fire, 
and  burned  up  until  only  the  ashes  remained,  such  destruction  oi 
the  products  of  labor  would  not  do  as  much  harih  nor  inflict  upoi 
our  people  as  much  pecuniary  injury  as  is  produced  every  elevei 
years  by  the  use  of  and  the  sale  of  intoxicating  di*inks.  To  destro; 
annually  the  products  of  our  factories,  workshops  and  farms  c 
the  value  of  the  money  spent  for  drink,  by  fire  or  flood,  would  b 
a  great  loss,  and  cries  of  woe  and  soitow  would  be  heard  all  ov( 
our  land.  Yet  this  destruction  would  not  deprive  our  people  of  tl 
ability  and  power  to  supply  their  loss  with  other  products,  as  ( 
the  drinks  for  which  the  money  is  spent. 

The  assessed  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  t! 
United  States  in  1880  was  $16,902,993,543,  and  the  real  vali 
about  double  that  amount,  or  $33,805,987,086.  We  spent  dari 
the  present  century  (from  1800  to  1883  inclusive)  nearly 
thousand  million  dollars  ($21,683,959,223),  or  more  than  t 
thirds  the  real  value  of  all  the  property,  real  and  personal,  t! 
has  accumulated  in  the  nation  since  the  landing  of  the  Pilgi 
Fathers  on  Plymouth  Rock. 

If  the  real  cost  of  liquors  and  the  consequential  results  of  tt 
use  could  be  ascertained  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
the  United  States,  it  would  doubtless  be  found  that  more  moi 
has  been  spent  than  would  buy  to-day  all  our  farms,  factori 
workshops,  mines,  railroads,  houses,  furniture,  clothing,  stoi 
warehouses,  and  everything  they  contained,  with  breweries,  < 
tilleries  and  liquor  shops  thrown  in.  If  the  money  spent  since 
Declaration  of  Independence  for  drink  had  been  spent  for  ns' 
and  necessary  articles,  the  real  and  personal  property  would  doi 
less  be  nearly  double  what  it  now  is,  our  people  more  Int 
gent,  moral  and  religious,  and  our  industi'ious  classes  free  from 
taxation  imposed  for  charities  and  corrections. 

The  ten  years  drink  bill  (from  1870  to  1879)  was  $6,706,913,^ 
or  fifteen  hundred  millions  more  than  the  permaaent  investn 
($5,182,445,807)  in  all  the  87,891  miles  of  raikoads  operate( 
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1880.  Otir  driafc  bill  (15,567,52,076)  for  tbe  eight  jeara  from 
1875  to  1882  "mclusiV€i  was  385  milHons  more  than  the  iu vestment 
fa  all  the  raili^oads  io  the  country.  The  drink  bill  of  1880 
(<7B3i61G34D5)  was  72  mllltons  more  than  the  aggregate  income 
($661/290,391)  of  all  the  railroads  iu  the  nation  that  year. 

No  people,  however  favored,  can  continue  to  prosper  who  waste  so 
large  a  proportion  of  labor  value  for  poisoooua  drinks.  No  wonder 
that  hard  times  and  stagnation  of  ti'ade  should  follow  such  wast^ 
and  the  violation  of  economic  laws. 

I  hero  insert  another  of  Dr.  Hargreayes'  diagrams,  some* 
what  similar  to  the  last,  Imt  conveying  other  flicts  and  eoBi- 
parisons  to  the  luintL  These  diagrams,  conveying  instruction 
through  the  eye,  let  in  a  flood  of  light,  and  a  most  startling 
landscape  of  waste,  folly  and  misery  it  is* 

DB.  nAiWBEAVES'  DIAQRAM,  COMPARING  EXPEND ITtTHKH  FOB  INTOXJCAT- 
IKQ  PRIXK  IN  iSSIi,  WITH  CHIEF  ITEMS  OP  EXPENDITFIiKS  FOR  NBCKS- 
fi ABIES  OF  LIFE  IN  1880. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ALCOHOL    DESTROYS  THE   LIFE   AND   WEALTH   OF  THE   WORLt)* 

The  Fnte  of  all  Civilized  Nations  Aliected  by  the  Liquor  T^affi<v-CoI^ 
sumption  of  Spirits  in  the  United  Kingdom— Tbe  AinoiiDt  per  C^piln 
— Money  enough  Spent  for  Liquor  from  1831  to  181BI  to  Pun-bui^i?  dii' 
EntJra  United  lCing*lom— The  Case  in  Franco — The  Use  of  Li-fuor 
Doiibleil  111  Forly  Years — ^Report  to  the  French  Goveminent— TheOumtj 
of  the  Ainericran  Despot  —  Telling  Faets  and  Fi^ui-es  Sim  wing  ibe 
Vaflt  E^ttent  of  the  Traffic  —  Germai)y»  Ktissia*  Pei-sia,  the  Worid, 

THE  unity  of  the  huinan  race  Is  tho  great  social  and  polit- 
ical fact-  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  men  that  do 
dwell  oil  the  face  of  the  earth*  That  unity  is  true  not  ohlj 
of  all  the  living,  but  hei^oditary  iiifltiencc  largely  control?^ 
posterity  5  so  that  every  Individual  man  is  affected  by  die 
total  of  all  that  has  been  done  or  suffered  1>y  all  natioDs  nxii 
all  individuals  who  have  already  existed,  and  he  is  responsible 
aceording  to  the  measure  of  his  powers  and  opportunity  hi 
the  eondition  of  rdl  who  are  to  be  unto  the  end  of  time* 

Especially  i^  it  true  that  the  late  of  all  civilized  nation-  - 
vitally  affected  by  the  liquor  traffic,  and  that  they  suffer  t 
a  common  evil  which  united  action  alone  can  cure.     We  H! 
feel  a  special  interest  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race^  by  rr 
our  common  origin,  language,  his^tory,  literature  and    i 
tions.     But  the  rapidly  increasing  facilities  of  inter-cotmnam 
cation  and  of  interchange  of  person,  property  and  inl< 
are  rapidly  abolishing  all  barriers  and  distiuctions.     Ram 
telegraphs  and  telephones  are  everywhere.     They  unit*: 
woild  as  by  a  universal  emotion.     They  make  their  own 
ditlons  ;  reduce  all  things  to  homogeneity*  and  doinitiate  v 
ever  they  are*  as  the  light  rules  the  day*     It  is  clear  to 
who  can  see,  that  Asia  and  Africa  will  soon  arise   from  tfc 
sleep  of  ages,  break  loose  from  the  chains  of  the  past  and  *. 
their  billion  of  inhabitants  with  the  more  advanced   ivc^v-  * 
nations*     Not  many  centuiies  and  perhaps  not  many  decade 
hence,  the  grand  federation  of  all  nations,  tongues  and  pciipl^ 
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under  the  whole  heavens,  which  is  the  ultimate  destiny  of  man, 
will  be  ao  accomplished  fact*  Alcohol  m  the  special  foe  of 
civilised  man;  and,  if  destroyed,  it  must  be  by  the  assertion 
of  the  power  of  the  whole  over  the  evil  wherever  it  exists; 
and  that  exertion  of  international  power  must  reach  the 
manufacture,  the  ti'ansportation  and  the  sale.  The  appetite 
of  the  world  will  eoatnve  to  be  satii^fied,  so  long  as  the  thing 
it  craves  exists  within  its  borders.  True  that  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  action  is  by  each  nation  within  and  for  itself, and 
by  exclusion  of  the  hurtful  commodity  from  its  territory. 

But,  so  long  as  the  appetite  and  the  manufacture  exists  so 
long  smuggling  and  all  forms  of  illicit  trade  will  to  some 
extent  perpetuate  the  evil  in  spite  of  the  most  stringent  local 
and  national  restrictions^     International  action  cannot  be  ex- 
pected until  the  nations,  one  after  the  other,  comprehend  their 
reciprocal  danger-     Then  they  will  assail  the  liquor  traffic  by 
the  treaty-making  power,  which,  combined  with  moral  suasion, 
the  forerunner  and  creator  of  all  right  sentiment  and  correct 
action,  and  with  state  and  national  laws,  will  in  the  end  con- 
quer, if  it  can  be  conquered — and  it  can  be — ^tbis  chief  foe  of 
man.     We  are  therefore  interested  to  know  to  what  extent 
this  evil  prevo.ils  beyond  our  own  domain,  and  the  prospect 
of  its  prevalence  or  extinction  in  the  rest  of  the  %vorkL 

T/ie  United  Kingdom  naturally  first  claims  our  attention. 
The  f€>l lowing  tables,  furnished  to  me  as  the  best  attiiinable 
by  th^  Bureau  of  Statistics  are  the  latest  I  have  been  able  to 
secure,  and  are  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  convey  to  the 
nind  a  reasonably  accurate  idea  in  figures  <»f  the  state  of  the 
iquor  traffic  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland* 

mnrAi.  coifstrMPTioN  of  Wikb  ajtd  thb  Average  CoNsiTHriroer  f»r  Cafita 
OJ^  f  OFCUITION  IN  fllE  CiaTSD  KtNOlHm  utToiNa  Eacu  Ykasl,  FKOM  ISSl 
TO    ltsS6,  IjfCLUaiVE. 

r^rom  tlie  acoouDts  TciaUng  to  the  tmde  and  aavl^CiDii  of  the  Unlteil  Kingdom,] 


TEASS. 

Wlae  ooiusitmed,* 

Total. 

Per  capita- 

».  *  -  -  *  '  -......*«.* <■• b*.>....«.i..«t>*». »•....»... 

Al 

AQ 

M 

.*—«*'* 

^ 

*  l&e  ooDsumption  ia  Hie  net  Impoiu, 
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AJOfTJAI.    CONSUHFnOW   OF    DOltESTlC    AND   FOKEieif    DlSTH.l£I>  SPnoTt  li3n>  IB* 
A^^RACi^  COlfSCMPTfON    PER   CaPTTA   OF   POFOUHlON    tX  THE  USTTE>  Ett©' 

in>it  DtrniNG  Each  Ykar,  fkoh  isTl  to  1985,  t3ffct#nfiiTK- 

[From  tlie  *>  StatLetlcAl  Abatriict  for  |he  tTnlted  Ktn^oni/'  16^.] 


TEAKS. 


DamesUc.  Foreign.     ToUL   jPtirapt^ 


Dialled  splrlli  cr>miuneil. 


1S71 

Ig7« .* 

ISTa. "* 

1FT4 

Itff5 *... 

i»7e...... — 

isn.., ...,*. 

i^s...  .* 

IHT^*,,.* 

imi. -. 

L'iSI 

ifm..^.^^ 

J§»3 ,„w,. 

1S?4... 

l!!^....... .* 


^4  ,^>nTm 


..I  I.J"..    .,  .,u;;^,...y^ 


1.JI 
ui 

lilt 


A^mtfAl^    Cox  SUMPTION    OF    DOMEiTIC     AMU     FOKKIGN  BEKH  ANH  THE  ATTIU' 
flUMFTlON     Ffill  t^AFITA    OF     POI'tiXATIOS     IM    titg    Uylrfcl*     ElNMlMlM,    :■ 
EACK   year,  from    IBSl  TO   lEJBOt  iKClitJerv'B. 

I  From  the  statiaUcal  abBtnu^tfor  the  CTnited  Eltifrlfitii  and  tlii*  UMXiuaS  f«(Mt>€  ^^ 
tr»de  imd  aurlgHttrto  of  the  Unites!  King^Qfin.] 


TEARS, 

BwfT  eon^untod.* 

JDomc&tic. 

Fit>rclgii. 

TW^U 

Pwotjrt 

]3l^li..^ 

■'48 

.,..„,-.:jH 
i,3U.eoot5S 

n!lH),'J9e.87S 

1X84 

IJSS..-- 

Aftd  thi^  »1g 


•Ttic  British  b<jer  barrel  luii  been  ooinputed  st  BO  s^im» 
1»23  r»ll«d  Statija  gallons* 

From  these  tables  it  appears  that  if  we  take  the  nf^nQ 
of  distilled  and  fermented  drinks,  reducing  tJie  lattjet  to  J 
tilled,  m  ill  the  former  ndcuktion   in  ascertaining  tl 
capita  coiisumptioo  of  alcohol  (sec  p.  201),  tJie  populft' 
the  British  Isles  coiisimied  per  capita  in  1885  as  follow 

Distilled  spirits  ....      3fi»i>31,7W 

Wines,  13,425,287  gallons  ^  5  ^  spirits   2,B8ii,037 
Beer,  1,101.270,005     -      ^5=  234,254/101 


Total  distilled  j^pirit^         ,         .  273.570,814 

The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  wim^  m  1^ 
31,513,000,  in  LH7(>,  33,089,237.  and  in  1«85  must  ha\^e  h 
not  more  th^tn  35,000,000. 


iS««^ 


>r^ 


1 


Mrs   Mary  A.  Livermore. 
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We  have  then  a  per  capita  conisaiiiptioii  of  distilled  spirits 

of  7,8  gallons  by  the  people  of  Great  Britaia  and  Ireland* 
The  total  consumption  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1886 
was   217,720,9^5  gallons,  or  3,63  gallons  per  capita, 

Hei'e  is  the  fue  which  will  sUcnee  the  drum  beat  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  sink  her  proud  navies  in  an  ocean  of 
liquid  fire-  L&t  KuBsia  bide  her  time,  and  be  mber.  God 
save  the  Queen's  dominions  from  strong  drink.  They  need 
fear  no  other  foe. 

The  tables  (pp.  242,243)  are  prepared  by  Mr*  Wm,  Hoyle. 
They  are  mainly  from  government  sources.     The  notes  are 
hy  our  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  the  information  is  of  the 
highest  verity  att;unable  ui>un  personal  authority.     They  will 
be  t>f  value  to  those  who  wish  to  study  the  subject  thoroughly. 
The  total  cost  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  the  United  King- 
dom from   1830  to  1881,  inclusive,  was  £4,926,805,122,  or 
$24,634,325,610,  which,  if  saved  and  invested  at  modei^ate 
interest,  would  purchase  the  entire  kingdom.     This  makes  no 
account  of  the  indirect  losses  which  are  as  niach  more.     It  is 
not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  strong  drink  has   cost  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  last  fifty  years  an  amount  of 
wealth  which  her  people,  but  for  it,  would  have  produced  and 
saved,  sufficient  to  buy  the  British  Islands  and  the  United 
States* 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  people  mourn?    Mr.  Iloyle  him- 
self, by  a  careful  cnjnputiition,  fixes  the  waste  of  wealth  which 
would  have  accrued,   if  the  money  spent  for  liquor  from  tUe 
year  1830  to  the  year  1882,  inclusive — fifty-two  years^ — ^had 
boon  invested  at  five  per  cent,  interest,  at  £14,274,218,810, 
or  $71,371,094,050.     This  is  twenty  times  the  nat'oual  debt 
of  Great  Britain,  forty-seven  times  more  than  our  own,  nine 
times  the  cost  of  our  civil  w^ar,  foar  tinier?  the  amount  of  all 
til©  nationtil  debts  of  Europe  and  America,  and  if  properly 
invested  would,  according  to  Mr.  Mulhall,  produce  an  annuni 
income  of  almost  $9,000,000,000,  which  is  thirty  times  the 
ordinary  annual  expenses  of  the  fr«vernment  of  the  UDited 
States,  including  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

And  all  this  paid  out  for  a  curse !  "  What  fools  we  mortals 
l>o  !"  Compared  with  us,  tlie  man  who  paid  forty  shilling^^  to 
i>o  hung  was  a  Solomon  in  wisdom  and  a  Bothschild  among 
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WrkT^MKST  SBOWIN'G   THE    PfiPULATIOy,  TOTAL    K^TtWATETJ   COBT,   ANf)    AVEnAGfl 

Cost  rt^n  Caitfa  of  ropUL\TiciN  oj?  Intoxi^atiitg  Ltquors  CojfatmBP  in 
fnm  Un]tei>  KiNcrioM  foil  Vabiocts  Teabs  fboic  1S20  to  IS65  aj^d  itQn.  Each 

YlSAtt  FUOM    1)^20  TO  l^^t> 

[PrefiaTcd  by  Willln^in  H«>yle»  I^sq_*t  London,  En^lnntlO 


Tat^l  p«tl. 

At^t- 

ToUil  Oi^tl- 

Aver- 

niJiteil  iui*t  of 

ngt!  i-uet 

UTiJtleti  rowt  of 

ugy  (MJBt 

TEA  a 

Population. 

IntoA'litutliiij 

%r    1 

TEAIt. 

Populiitlotii 

lutoxicJitlnK 

of 

UqutW^  CMU^ 

Hciuor^ 

Uf|uur»  ooti* 

Ilqutira 

filuticU. 

pt!r 

Mumed. 

liena. 

JTfiltorM. 

1 

J7ffl??rtrj». 

DeJVrtri* 

1820..**. 

S0,80:.O0<5 

^m,4mAi^ 

11  81)    1S7S....*; 

31,935,000 

ma,4:i>^.aM 

20  13 

183 

^J, 57 1,000 

3Mja8,i7a 

14  41    ilH73 

3t.m,000 

oa  1,3j*  I  p:-W 

21  aa 

|S3ft..... 

33,i?iO,4Xji| 

m,fm,^H 

1.1  7;i    l'C4..,. 

S-i.i'lil.fKH) 

6*7.t*41.(Ki5 

21  51 

1K|$5 

25  44;i,QOO  , 

^QhmsMk 

m  ;uj  iisT.'j...,* 

32,74«,«MK) 

iSft5,3m*vU0 

21  sa 

1840..,-. 

'21{,5IJO,0<>0 

ari  .688*491 

14  31    '1M7U 

Jta.0113,000 

7ia.71W.74i) 

^[  m 

m& 

'i'fin.om 

S|i^JD8,t!«T 

rj  »t7    11^1 

3.'J,44e.DtJ0 

(M>i,03t.4iKi 

mu 

IS-tO 

27.320,000 

3(^2,j^U,u5l 

14  :il    il»^7S.„„ 

35J9fl,0lM> 

nOKlSit2;2?^2 

20  4^ 

IBftS...., 

a?*,iavxK> 

373  ,-^'17,901 

IJM   il8T9...., 

sia-iftpOoo 

023,G12.11« 

1H25 

IflfM..,., 

28.778.000 

414.9f«,a83 

14^1    IHSO 

B4,4ii&,CK)U 

fiH5,OT'i,W3 

17  a* 

tm& 

3i),»iy,ooo 

dn,oea,m 

17  34   ll!*?^l..... 

34.{#39.000 

l51fi,4ft7.KOO 

17  sa 

1S7(. 

31,2)05,0410 

577.aso,oe-i 

18  M    ;i8d2.,,.. 

^m%fim 

C14,402,33& 

17  52 

18T1 

si,aia,ooo 

6IU08,€7H 

10  S4  . 

TABL£  81I(>WI?<G  THS  ESTIMATED  C08T  OF  iNTOJtlCATtN^t  LtQi?Ott»   Ct^KSIfMED*  T1T» 
KUMUEU  OF  APPB^IfENKlONH  FflH  DairNK>->rN^SH»  ANL»  Til£  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF 

CojfvicTio!f8  Kum  Chimk^  with  the   Number  of   Lunatics  tsa  tji£  Uwrrfi» 
EnrODOM  FOA  Each  Year  feoh  i;^  lo  imh  JyCLtJetVR. 

[Frepared  by  Wimtttn  Iloyle,  E«<i'i  London,  EngrlAiid.] 


tnvtTED  unrODOM. 

TVitDl 

Total 

QUtiilKfr^^iC 

Appre- 

numlH^r  «r 

T^.AB. 

Hvtlmateij 

G^idvk** 

Pfura- 

YEAK. 

E«tlttiatcd 

ilen- 

<'fmvl(j* 

Vnm- 

UttaJ  cost  uf  flliiDf  far 

tllNIH  foi- 

livrof 

t»UI  cn^tuf 

alonpffir 

tloiis  ft)r  ber  nf 

ljitr)]c1(;ntlD|r|  drtink- 

criitw 

tunit- 

loLojclcatlDK 

dnint- 

criiiiir 

hin»- 

Uquurtf, 

tCLoeait. 

ftiMii  nil 

Uui, 

Ur]iii>r^. 

4.£meafi. 

f  rum  ftU 

Ue4. 

DolHtrt. 

/>or;ar*. 

1800.*.. 

4L4/J99JS9 

88;WI1 

255.S0S  3e*,or.s 

1S7!J.... 

e40.4:J8,«l5l 

1151,014 

«3a,s»i  w,*wo 

les].... 

4l3/i70,7e3 

flS.10€ 

SFn.-'ilO30,G47ll!*?*..,. 

esl,3«i,SiMi 

IW'JplMl 

4rFfJ,705  «0,a9S 

j^sess.  * .  ■ 

4:fj,4T:i!m 

u,wm 

272,1>H0  41,120  1874.... 

Wr7,8t5.tHA'V 

14.1,730 

4S(;,78ti  iW,OiT 

lii(S3.... 

44^,147,1S2 

94,74S 

i8:UV*l4:i,llSilH7ft.-.. 

0{tt.SfJfi,3Ki 

20S!,n  0 

512,425  fl3,7Ba 

Ifiil4..., 

ft04*7.%'i,4;W3 

100,0<J7 

300.731  44.  Ta-k'!.«:r,..,  J 

7in.7.*rt.7^<5 

':o:i,:i'i7 

r>ii;.:nrj  r4J16 

lass.*.^ 

517,^^,123 

IWJIO 

3r2,t»H^i4.^;JH>.h77.... 

<l;il.<F7-,  tiMi 

-.HJjvl 

,ML>.h3lJ  fSG^BSa 

itiotf-.*. 

564.4111,241 

1(M.3ti3 

aria/tfu  47.1  ;i^  i>7!^.,.. 

OnL!NV:,.2.K2 

r.f4,:4o 

x\s:2^i  m^s» 

jeG7...^ 

S35*tH0»2U7 

im^i 

!'"'   '!"."   '■      '-i\ 

li?7U.... 

<5i!:5JU-^.ir.i 

17b.42t» 

60H,irt|  Gfl,S85 

jfBeB8 

5.^47*1,800 

111.465 

111 

188^,.*. 

l^*^:*,\rii^y.yL 

17-2,S50 

617^13  71,191 
B30,MIG;  73,113 

1660 — 

04njm.7^7 

ii-2;nol 

;                      .77 

18S*1>... 

GIHi.4i.)7,.'*iHl 

174,4€] 

]«70v-.* 

5:7»S30jft! 

m^n 

a.r.^M-  unji.i 

l^,... 

ijli,4U!i.iia5> 

1^,007 

bihjm..,,. 

18r7l.,.. 

011,109^^ 

iu,m, 

407,85tJ^BflJ&'i 

i 

1 

:N"ow  let  us  turn  to  France — our  ally  in  the  BeYolution  and 
tho  second  Great  Republic  of  the  world. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  France,  the  land  of  Tines,  th^ 

home  of  song  and  wine,  where  the  femtented  liquors  with  their 

jiiil<3   poetic  and  etherializing  influences  exclude  the  baser  and 

desti'uctive  products  of  distillation  from  the   ambrosial issed 

^tom^cbs  of  the  people,  exactly  the  sara©  amount  per  capita 
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was  consumed  in  the  form  of  distilled  drinks  in  the  year  1885 
as  in  the  United  States  in  the  j^ear  1886,  to  wit. :  1.24  gri- 
lons.  (See  p.  198.)  This  is  indeed  a  "striking"  con-obo- 
ration  of  the  arguments  of  the  advocates  of  the  use  of  fer- 
mented liquors  as  a  temperance  beverage,  and  shows  up  the 
"continental  lie''  of  those  who  cannot  find  any  drunkenness  in 
countries  where  they  consume  the  milder  intoxicants.  These 
are  the  men  who  have  milder  intoxicants  to  sell— or  who 
desire  them  to  didnk — hence  their  fiicts. 


FRANCE. 

Annual   Production,  Importation,  Exportation  and  Consumption  of   Dis- 
tilled Spiuit.«<  in  France  During  Each  Year  from  1879  to  1S85,  Inclusive. 
XFrom  "Auuuairo  de  la  SUatisthiiie  dc  la  France,'*  and  "Journal  de  la  Societe  de 


SUitisiique  do  h\  raris,"'  188G.] 


Production. 

Importation. 

Total 
pioduction 

jind 
impoxtation. 

Exportation. 

Consumption- 

TEAR. 

Total. 

Per 

caintA. 

1P79 

1880 

18S1 

Ib82 

]NS{ 

1884 

1885 

Gallon  K. 

3<»,.U)5,:i00 

41.7G7,07:i 

4.^,  112,!  6) 

4G.GGf;.H47 

5,S.I2;{.1G0 

51,102.7:{5 

40.214.871 

Gallons. 
6,287,230 
G,;«S  7<W 
fi,4!)l, 0.5,3 
7,5(J.>^,407 
4,427..')!)5 
5,077.215 
5,445,177 

Gallon  M. 
44.5!>2,530 
48,705,841 
54,G04,(il8 
54.2.}5.844 
57,5.')0,7.)5 
5!M7!),0.")0 
54,'>G0,048 

Gallons. 
9.001, i«2 
7,*J72.iM4 
7,!)70.5.37 
7,O0l,l(S 
7,S47.08a 
7,775.104 
7.801.970 

Gallons. 

3.),5lK\.'>il8 

40.7.v2.i>27 

4G,<i:«.4Sl 

47.144.G76 

4l),7^^2.7fiG 

48,4()4,S4G 

4G,S:*8,07S 

G<iUo%t, 

.'A 

LOS* 

1.24 

1.^ 

i:a 
l-3d 

1.24 

1  I'^^^K.— The  liter  has  been  compiit^'d  at  .20417  United  States  gallon.  For  want  of  l9t« 
Inform}!  I  ion,  tlic  population  of  France  in  lb81  waa  made  tlie  basis  for  Hie  consumptu^ 
per  capita  in  eacli  ol  tlie  above  years.  ^^«a«*"i' 


Annual  Production,  Importation,  Exportation,  anb  Consltiption   of  WBn 
in  France  during  Each  Year  from  1879  to  1885,  Inclusive. 

[From  "Annuaire  de  la  Statistlquo  dc  la  France,"  and  "Journal  do   la   Societe  del] 

Statistlqiie  de  Paris,"  188G. 


Production. 

ImportaUon. 

Total 
protiuctlon 

and 
importation. 

Exportation. 

Consximptioa. 

YEAR. 

Total. 

Per 

capita. 

1R79 

1880 

1881 

1882 

18KJ 

1884 

1885 

Gallons. 
,700,G.5S,:i02 
805,950,41>2 

i.ii9.1(m;.si(» 

1.025,(;48,GI1 

1,210..^>40,1X:4 

9H.80!I,G77 

75o,8o5,512 

Gallons. 

77.G1G,07S 
liH),745,9<^ 
207,070,444 
190.008,034 
237,245.008 
214,7«W.K^l 
21G,18G.203 

Gal  fans. 

778,274,380 
1  ,()8G,G9(>.3a5 
1,220.183,254 
1,224,740.045 
l,4.'»f>,780,570 
l,i:i.3,57G.5->8 

970,021,901 

Gallons. 
80,485,^>.'»1 
6,'>,7 14.427 
G7,949.7<>2 
G9,1(«,JW 
07,130,141 
C4.29»;,G14 
GS,757,.>33 

0V)7, 78^,723 
l,(>2iV.^l,*^ld 
l,ir>8,2;t^.,V.2 
l.ir»5,57»J,tMS 
l.;^^'9,f.wi(:,431 
l,«Xv<.iTn  {-A^^ 

iXil  .t>i>4,425 

i7-19 
S.\T3 
Si».»^7 

\      «8-T« 
)     23-23 

Note.— The  liter  has  been  computed  at  .2<>417  United  States  pallon.  ForM-nnt  nt  lati 
information,  the  jxipulation  of  Franco  in  1881  was  made  the  basis  of  the  c<>n-iimnri.J  « 
capita  for  each  of  the  above  years.  v^^jnaumptwn  p< 
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If  we  reduce  the  galloDs  of  wine  consuroed  to  distilled 
Uquor  of  five  times  the  strength  of  the  wine  wc  have — 
The  per  capita  coosiiumptioD  of  gallons  .         ,     1.24 

23,92-^5=  spirit  giiUoDS  •         ,         .         4.78 


6.02 


or  six  gallons  consumed  in  Fmnce  by  the  Bame  rule  whioh 
gives  us  a  per  capitii  cansuinption  in  the  Uinted  States  of 
3, 63 J  almost  twice  as  mach,  I  huve  no  officiul  data  of  the 
consumption  of  malt  lirjuors  in  France ;  but  there  must  h© 
Bomei  however  small  (Dr.  Eddy  and  Rev,  F,  F.  Parker  tix  the 
amount  at  51,000,000  gallons),  which  would  increase  the  dis- 
proportion.  The  per  capita  consumption  is  probably  greater  in 
France  than  in  England,  Again  I  rail  attention  to  the  theory 
of  those  who  would  reform  the  world  with  fermented  drinks ! 
Does  not  this  prove  that  wherever,  if  anywhere,  the  consump- 
tion of  distilled  di'inks  is  curtailed  it  is  to  be  attributed  to 
efforts  by  education  and  law  to  destroy  the  whole  tinffic, 
rather  than  to  tlie  subHtitutiou  of  one  drink  fbr  another  when 
both  are  consumed  to  get  the  same  thing ^  to  w^it:  the  alcohol, 
and  nothing  but  the  alcohol  which  they  contain? 

I  take  the  following  from  the  Medical  Press  of  July  21, 
1887: 

**At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academie  de  Mcdecine,  M* 
Eochard  read  the  report  of  the  committee  whicli  that  body,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  government,  had  elected  to  examine  the 
question  of  alcoholism  in  France.  M.  liochard  stated  that  the 
consumption  of  alcohol  had  doubled  in  forty  years,  and  that 
alcohoHsm  bad  increased  enormously ;  he  considered  that  it 
was  a  regular  wholesale  poisoning  due  to  the  inferior  quality 
of  the  alcohol  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  wines.  The 
spirits  of  beet  root,  potjitoes  and  grains,  so  much  employed 
to-day,  contain  deleterious  principles  in  very  strong  propor- 
tions, which  an  imperfect  distillation  has  been  unable  to 
extract.  The  Spanish  and  Italian  wines  which  now  fill  the 
market  are  ai-tificially  charged  with  alcohol  of  very  inferior 
quality." 

No  wonder  that  the  vitality  of  the  French  people  is  threat- 
ened ;  that  the  population  is  stationary;  that  the  army  is 
made  up  of  round-shouldered  boys,  and  that  their  Legislature, 
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in  alarm,  has  ordered  a  national  inquiry,  with  a  view  to  the 
removal  of  the  national  curse.  Give  France  twenty  years  of 
sobriety  and,  if  surrounding  nations  continue  in  their  cups, 
she  will,  if  she  be  foolish  enough  to  fight  so  near  the  millen- 
nium, overthrow  all  her  enemies  and  float  the  tricolor  above 
every  capitol  in  Europe. 

That  I  may  not  be  thought  to  draw  unwarranted  inferences 
as  to  the  efiects  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  France,  I  quote  from 
the  I^aris  Const itulionel  of  1872,  as  cited  in  "Alcohol  in  His- 
tory," a  new  and  valuable  work  by  Richard  Eddy,  D.  D. 
"The  habit  of  drunkenness  has  increased  in  France  year  by 
year  since  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The  French  race  is 
deteriorating  daily.  In  forty  years  the  consumption  of  alco- 
hol has  tripled  in  France."  And  a  French  magazine  says: 
"Drunkenness  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  life  in  the  great 
French  industrial  centers  among  women  as  well  as  men. 
Twenty -five  out  of  every  one  hundred  men  and  twelve  out  of 
every  one  hundred  women  in  Lisle  are  confirmed  drunkards." 

France  has  her  national  commission  of  inquiry  into  the 
liquor  traftic.  She  needs  it  and  she  knows  it.  We  need  ooe 
in  the  United  States,  and  we  know  it.  But  our  government 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  liquor  traflic,  and  we  cannot  get  it,  lo  I 
after  these  twelve  years,  during  which  "we  have  petitioned, 
we  have  remonstrated,  we  have  supplicated,  we  have  pros- 
trated ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the  throne"  of  King  Alcohol— 
but  in  vain.  "  Our  petitions  have  been  slighted  ;  our  remon- 
strances have  been  met  with  additional  violence  and  insult, 
and  we  have  been  spurned  with  contempt  from  the  foot  of  the 
throne."  There  will  be  another  Declaration  of  Independence 
— ji  day  of  vengeance  and  a  Yorktown  further  up  the  Potomac. 
The  worst  tyranny  on  earth  is  inflicted  by  the  alnise  of  tlw 
forms  of  popular  government,  and  our  own  is  already  well 
nigh  revolutionized.  The  seat  of  tyranny  in  our  government 
is  not  in  the  executive  chair  nor  in  the  chamber  of  the  senate 
Our  popular  assembly  is  the  home  of  the  American  despot 
and  unless  the  existing  order  of  things  be  changed,  govern- 
ment by  an  acknowledged  king  will  be  better  than  the  on< 
man  or  the  ring  power,  which  conceals  its  irrespousibli 
supremacy  under  the  forms  of  freedom. 
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GERMANY. 

Let  US  turn   to   Germany,  the  home    of  the   profoundest 
thinkcrii  of  the  world, 

AlTNTTAL     PBODUOTION,    IMPORT  A  TtOW,    EXPOmTATTON,    ilTD    COKSUHmOn     OT    Dlf- 
TJX«L£0  SfJ  SITS  IN  G£RMA»rr  DUftlFiG  EACH  YEAU  FROM  1870  TO  ISi^l^  iHCLnStTS. 

[From  '*  StfttlaUsfihea  JahrlitiGli  fUr  dns  Deut^ulie  Roluh,"  1833. J 
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This  is  the  gi-eat  beer-drinking  nation  as  we  generally 
suppose,  but  note  that  ahe  consumes  per  capita  nejirly  u 
inuch  of  ardent  spirits  as  ourselves. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  consumption  of  beer,  per  capita, 
is  less  in  Germany  than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  it  ia 
32.79  gallons.  Reducing  the  23.78  gallons  of  beer  per 
capita,  consumed  by  the  German  people  in  the  year  1884-5, 
to  a  distilled  liquor  of  five  times  its  strength,  we  have  23.78 
-f-  5  =  4.75  gallons  4-  1.19  gallons,  shown  as  the  average  of 
distilled  liquors  consumed  during  11  years  prior  to  1882,  and 
we  have  5.94  gallons  to  3.63  gallons,  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  our  own  people  found  by  the  same  process. 

Once  more  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the  evidence 
goes  to  contradict  absolutely  the  interested  assertion  of  the 
dealers  in  fermented  drinks  that  their  use  tends  to  diminish 
the  consumption  of  alcohol.  The  "continent"  emphatically 
disproves  the  assertion  as  well  as  the  lamentable  experience  of 
our  own  country.  Instead  of  a  single  lion  we  have  now  to 
contend  not  alone  with  the  king  of  beasts,  but  also  with  the 
swarms  of  jackals  who  hunt  out  the  prey  and  really  eat  up 
more  children  than  his  majesty  himself. 

LIQUOR   CONSUMPTION   OP  THE  WOELD. 

Col.  Switzler  gives  us  from  oflScial  data  the  following,  bear 
ing  upon  the  consumption  of  liquors  in  the  four  great  natioiM 
whose  statistics  are  most  available. 


Comparative  Summary  of  the  CoNSUMPnoy  per  capita  of  Popuxattok  w  is 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  Germant  of  DiamiiK 
Spirits,  Wines  and  Malt  Liquors  During  Bach  Year  from  1881  to  19 
inclusive. 

[From  original  official  data.] 
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a  No  date. 
Note— The  years  referred  to  arc,  for  France  and  Great  Britain  calendar  yean;  < 
the  United  States  the  Ave  years  ending  June  30, 1886  ;  for  Germaov  in  the  case  of  be 
the  live  years  ending  March  31, 1885,  and  in  the  case  of  spirita  the  lire  yean  codi 
Harch  31, 1881,  these  being  the  latest  years  for  which  dataware  obtainable. 
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WTNE  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  W0EI*D. 
ATZHAaB  FBODnetiON  OF  Wine  im  the  Piu^oifal  Wi?iB-GaowucG  CoirNTBiEa  or 

TliE  WCIRLD. 

[EfitlmAted  tj  M.Tl^iKrftnd  tn  liBi^tokcti  from  "Joamatof  the  Statlitlcjil  Sode^,** 
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Prof-  Thauaing,  cited  in  the  WeMem  Brewer  for  October, 
1880,  makes  the  entire  beer  prodtiotion  of  the  European  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States  for  the  year  1879,  2,660,000,000 
iiBpeiml  gallons,  supplying  a  population  of  3 20^000,000.     It 
is  well  known  that  the  cousiimption  of  liquors  is  very  great 
in  the  Scandinavian  countries*     Atone  time  in  Sweden  it wjis 
30,000,000  gallons  of  ardent  spirits  annually,  or  more  than 
ten  gallons  for  each  inhabitant.     Tlie  tax  on  brandy  ii*  the 
inost  important  item  of  Russian  revenue,  and  the  people  are 
eoconraged  to  consume  it  in  order  that  the  g-overnment  may 
get  the  tax*     The   result  may   be   imagined.     Here   is  the 
most  numerous  if  not  the  most  powerful  nation  in  Europe, 
with  80,000,000   of  people.     In    1847,  the   revenues    were 
1100,000,000  in  round  numbers,  of  w^hich  $40,000,000  were 
ierived  from  brandy.     Wilbam  Hewett  is  authority  for  this, 
Eod  observes  that  **  the  temperance  societies  have  never  been 
tlile  to  take  root  in  Russia/' 

In  December,  1882,  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
rrote  that  "the  vice  cjf  intemperance  is  growing  so  fast  as  to 
:^cxision  grave  aDxiety  among  public  men  of  all  classes*  ,  _  . 
The  evil  aflects  all  classes  and  is  even  rife  among  the  other 

;Spef^king  of  wine  drinking  in  Persia,  Rev,  I.  S-  Cochran, 
^S  ^  resident  missionary  in  that  country,  says :  "  In  the  wine- 
ifeingr  season  the  whole  village  of  male  adults  will  be  habit- 
IJy  intoxicated  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  *  .  .  •  .  Wine 
nkiog  is  the  greatest  bane  and  curse  of  the  people  of  the 
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wine-raaking  districts,"  Mi\  Labaree,  also  a  missionaTyb 
Persia,  iiVTites :  '*  If  I  had  any  sentiments  favorable  to  Ite  jm 
of  wine  when  I  Itift  America,  my  ohsenations  diiring  tht^ 
seven  years  I  have  resided  in  this  paradise  of  vineyank  have* 
convinced  me  that  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  lis  the  ontj 
safeguard  agaiiist  the  great  social  and  religiouj*  evils  that  flt^w 
from  the  practice  of  wine  drinking,  ,  ,  ,  .  .  There  is  ecanH?ly 
a  community  to  be  found  where  the  blighting  infliicoces  of 
intemperance  ai*e  not  seen  in  familicB  distressed  and  ruiniKl, 
property  squandered,  character  destroy ed»  and  lives  lost/ 

COST   OF   THE    LIQUOR   TRAPFIC   OF   THE   WOKLB. 

The  United  Kingdom,  France*  Germany  and  the  Unilei 
States  have  a  population  in  round  numbers  of  175.0iX},lK)0 
souls.  The  remainder  of  Europe  has  a  population  of 
190,000,000 — all  of  them  large  consumers  of  alcobolia  tlriai 

Asia  ha8  a  population  of  800,000,000,  and  intexnpenin" 
the  use  of  various  alcoholic  intoxicants  prevails  among  lu- 
nations to  some  extent ;  but  fortunately^  the  heathen  are  not 
yet  as  badly  drunken  as  their  more  "  clvilii^ed''  fellow  beings* 
Africa  has  200,000,000,  and  we  shall  see  elsewhere  some! hiiig 
of  the  ravages  of  intemperance  and  the  crimes  of  cifSis*- 
tion  being  perpetrated  there.  Then  there  are  Canada,  Mc3ritt># 
and  tlie  Central  and  South  American  States*  Australia  ani 
the  isles  of  the  sea,  and  everywhere  alcohol  is  at  work.  It  >* 
impossible  to  obtain  definite  statistics  of  the  whole  world,  to 
it  19  obviously  below  the  truth  to  double  the  consuiiiptitin  » 
these  175^000,000  living  in  the  British  Isles»France»Genii*ojt 
and  our  own  country  (less  than  one  eighth),  in  order  to  fin* 
that  of  the  whole  1,500,000,000  of  the  race. 

A  careful  estimate  and  calculation  based  upon  iimt  aas^iunp* 
tion  has  been  made  by  Rev,  T.  F,  Parker,  indorsed  by  Pr 
Richard  Eddy   and  incorporated  by  him  in  his  "Alooho' 
History,"  already  referred  to,  which  w^as  a*rain   subsl 
indorsed  by  A.  M.  Powell,  Escp,  Rev,  Dr.  Mirier  anu  U  - 
James  Black,  who,  after  much  care  iu  readhig  and  exami*'*^ 
tion,  gave  their  unanimous  and  favonible  judgment  itpoB 
work  of  Dr,  Edd^  *     I  feel  great  confidence  in   its  beiii- 
etatement  below  and  not  in  ex«ggei*atioo  of  the  trutli. 
fact  it  should  be  increased  by  at  least  one  half. 
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The  exact  cost  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  the  United  States  and 

ia  other  poi'ts  of  the  world  through  a  series  of  yearfi,  it  is  not 
possible  to  amve  at,  btit  an  approximation  can  be  made*  Rev.  T* 
F.  Pai'ker  bas  caref ullj^  compiled  statistics  from  the  best  authori- 
ties, and  presents  these  results,  which  are  asneai-ljf  coiTectaa  figures 
setting  f<u^th  til  is  matter  can  be  : 

LIQUORS    CONSUMED   IN  THE  0NITEB   STATES* 

Spirituons  liqnoii3 69,572,062  gallons  annually. 

Beer , .  279,746,044       ** 

Imported  wines ,. 10,700,000       '^  *' 

LIQUOE3   CONSUMED    IH   GREAT   liRlTAtH- 

Spirituous  liquors. .....,.,. S3, 090, 377  gallons  annually* 

Beer  and  ale , 906,340,399       *'  '* 

Foreign  and  British  wines. , , , . 17,144,539       **  ** 

LIQUORS   CONSirilED   Hf  GEEMAHT. 

Beer. , , , ....  146,000,000  gallons  annually. 

*¥JDe, ...  121,000,000      '^  *' 

LIQUORS   CONSUMED   IN  FRANCE. 

Spirituous  liquors   ..***...   27,000,000  gallons  annually 

ieer .,..,.   51,800,000       **  '* 

Fine  ............    . 600,000,000       '' 

We  estimate  that  the  world  consumes  twice  as  much  as  these 
>Dr  nations : 

pirituous  liquors, 314,031,882  gallons  annually. 

eer, .2,797,291,632        '' 

^iue, ,. .1,482,239,914        *'  ^* 

Cost  of  liquors  in  the  world  in  ten  years,  364,405,042,234, 
tvrice  the  value  of  tbe  United  States  of  Ameriea.  Allowing  the 
erage  value  of  the  world  per  square  mile,  to  equal  the  United 
ifcos^  and  every  one  huudi-ed  and  twenty  years  the  actual  cash 
ne  ^^  *'^^  world  is  consumed  in  these  drinks*  The  materials 
tl  in  the  manufacture  are  annually  as  follows : 

Bu.^linid  of  Btifili«lB  of  Talue. 

Grain.  Grapes, 

tea    States, 39,349,520       2,364,312  9  42,895,984 

at  Bi-itain  and  Ireland,  63,929,550       3,784,246  69,605,920 

niaoy,. 9,125,000    34,714,285  61,196,428 

^GG^- -.. 9,237,500  171,428,571  366,380,357 

l?|roJ'ld,. , , ,  .242,071,145  432,641,261  891,922,536 
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The  eoet  In  France  and  GenDaoT  would  be  modified  bj  i^  eott 
0f  grapes  which  are  much  cheaper  there. 

The  land,  baildingii,  machinery)  labor,  ete-t  loT^ee&ed  b  tin 
traffic  is  aboat  as  follows : 


United  States, •      003,414 

Great  BriUin  and  Ireland,  l,629^i7S 
Germany, ,...,.-..,....      51 7,41 0 

France,  * , , . . .   1  ,,*j76,017 

The  World, .,,.  9,253,228 


I  74 « 04 1,044 
02416,88$ 
46J20.535 

100,^67,633 
746,438,070 


15,l7Kiai 

111, mM 


United  States,  - . , _ $  45,170,300  t 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  .>....,...     81  »487,650 

Ge^^anj, .. , , _  , ,     2d,870»000 

France,  _ . 78,^00350 

The  World,. 462,660,400  1 


li8,eH,Ml 

l8a,8T$,S65 

78.S95,l!^ 


CO^  OF   A1XX>H0LIG  DRIKKS   tX  TOM  mrrrmD   CTATBS 

Direct  oiitla?  ff^r  drioks, , , , 

Seven  per  cent,  on  the  SI 0, 000 » 000, 000  which  th« 
nation  should  poaseas,  but  has  been  de- 
strojed  by  the  traffic,  .,,....,,.,,-......• 

Direct  loss  of  wages,  ....•*••.-*.,- 

Ten  per  cent,  on  capital  employed  in  the  mann- 
facture.-  ,•,,..,..*...,.. - * 

Ten  per  cent,  on  capital  employed  in  sidoons,. . . 

Charity  bestowed  on  the  poor, ....,..-.   ., 

Loss  by  sea  and  land,  **,»., 

Court,  police,  hospital  expenses,  charity,  litiga- 
tion,   insurance* .,..-.,,, .*.». 


astxriixT 
$726,l07,Ui5 

TOO"       " 


25  '? '  "^  -"'■*'' 
14,^00,0)1;, 

207,26«i§ 


Total, 


$l,BMM' 


**  In  return  for  this,"  says  Mr*  Parker,  "  the  nation  recei?»  ^ 
murdera,  500  suicides,  100,000  criminals,  200,000  psapers,  ¥' 
deaths  from  drunkenness,    600,000  besotttsd   drunkards, 
moderate  drinkers,    who  will  be  sots  ten  years  hence* 
homes  destroyed,  1,000,000  children  worse  than  orphaned* 
if  the  country  should  be  searched  from  center  to  ctrcumfcftf) 
would  be  impossible  to  find  amj  good  resuitmg  from  ibo  tri^ 
a  single  reason  why  it  abould  exist  longer/' 
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We  have  seen  that  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  yearly  per 
capita  consumption  of  absolute  alcohol  is  in 

Gallons. 

United  States 3.43 

United  Kingdom  .         ,         -         .         ,     ISO 

France  I  6.2,  not  including  malt  liquors  j  but 

iuc;luding  them  the  same  .         ,         *         .     7.80 
Germany     *         .         *         ,         .         ,         .5,94 

Total 24,97 

which,  divided  by  four,  gi^es  6-16  gallons  as  the  average 
throughout  these  IVmr  countries  containing  175,000,000  of 
people — the  aggregate  is  1,078,000,000  gnlloUH,  which  is  nearly 
correct,  as  a  careful  calculation  IiaBed  upon  the  actual  popula- 
tion of  each  country  will  sbuvy,  although  the  rule  adopted  may 
not  be  absolutely  correct ,  DouIjIc  thii^  for  the  whole  world, 
?,  150,000,000  gallons*  1  cannot  .sec  how  the  consumption 
jy  the  whole  fifteen  hundred  millions  can  be  less^  than  three 
jme^  as  much  as  that  of  the  175,000,000,  or  3,234,000,000 
rallons  of  pure  alcohol.  If  we  should  assume  the  average 
iroportiou  of  alooliol  in  the  various  forms  of  distilled  litjuors, 
►randies,  whiskies,  rums  and  gins,  and  of  fermented  liquors, 
les,  heers,  ivinc?*  and  highly  fortified  adulterations,  and  the 
arious  mongrel  intoxicants  which  are  drank  and  paid  for,  at 
►renty^five  per  cent,  of  the  entire  bulk  w  hich  i^  paid  for  l>y 
le  consumer,  we  then  have  a  quantity  for  the  world,  con* 
oued  by  it  nnnually,  of  12,036,000,000  gallons,  sold  at 
jtail  to  the  coni^umer.  It  will  be  ditBcult  to  conceive  that 
lere  will  bo  less  than  ten  drinks,  costing  fivo  cents  each,  to 
0  gallon,  of  this  average  compound  made  up  of  the  admlxt- 
•e  of  nil  the  various  alcoholic  intoxicants  of  the  world  con- 
rued  3  early, 

\^^e  have  then  129,360,000,000  (one  hundred  and  twenty- 
le  billion  three  haiKlred  and  sixty  million)  separate  and 
itint't  drinks  costing  at  five  cents  |6, 468,000,000  (six  iMlIion 
ir  hundred  and  sixty-eight  million  dollar.-^?),  the  direct  cost 
intoxicating  beverages  yearly  to  the  wT)rld*  Doulde  this, 
as  to  include  the  iadirect  cost  and  losses,  and  w^e  have  as 
,  ca^h  cost  of  these  beverages  yearly  $12,936,000,000 
fclvo    billion,  nine  hundred  and  thirty-six  million  of  doU 
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lars).  1  am  "fanatic '  enough  to  believe  that  the  zduni 
coDsuinptioD  and  cost  directly  and  indirectly  to  die  worid 
are  more  rather  than  less  than  these  estimates. 
..  We  should  remember  that  at  least  ten  biUions  of  this  corh 
Bumption  and  Inntleii  fall  uiMn  the  foiu-  hundred  millions  of 
the  civilized  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  America— that  u 
among  them,  the  selected  victims,  in  and  through  whom  lie 
moat  of  the  terrible  devastation  is  wrought,  do  not  exceed  mt 
fourth,  or  ono  hundred  millions.  Other  hundreds  of  niilUw, 
are  on  the  road,  but  these  I  now  refer  to  are  on  the  home 
stretch  and  will  he  in  at  the  finish. 

Here  I  drop  this  subject.      Let  reason  and  imaeinatioo 
work.  ^ 
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ILODHOIj     4QAJKST    THE    NATIVE    RACES    OF    ASIA^    AFRICA     AKI> 

OCEANICA, 

The  IVade  with  Africa,  Asui  and  the  Islands  of  tlie  Sea — How  it  has  Fol- 
lowed the  MuRili  of  Discovery— The  Jsitimtiori  in  tJie  Viilloy  of  the 
Congo — Tho  Vice  of  Intemperance  almust  Unknown  where  tlus  Mo- 
hammedan Religion  Pry  vails — Advent  of  the  Etuopean  Slave  and  Gin 
Tt*ude — ^TeMimonyof  Llie  Missionaries — Government  Influences  at  Work 
in  Southern  Airiea — A  Heatlien  Gongh^-How  a  Heatheo  Tribe  Vigor- 
ously Suppressed  the  Habit  and  the  Trade — Oceamca. 

THE  alcoholic  evil  of  the  world  is  a  unit,  and  no  genenil 
plan  of  action  which  does  not  contemplate  it?*  complete 
txtirpatioD  is  woilh  consideration.  As  each  individuars  first 
luty  is  to  rid  himself  of  it,  and  his  second  to  aid  others,  so 
ach  nation  should  destroy  the  evil  first  in  itn  own  special 
irisdiction.  But  alcoholism  is  international  in  its  extent,  and 
iir  influence  and  responsibility  are  co-existent  with  our  race 
gletions,  and  the  w  ork  should  go  on  contemponineous^ly  every- 
where. Alcohol  has  a  special  affinity  for  the  Imiinj  and  its 
ivages  upon  the  mental  and  moral  powers  are  in  proportion 

>  their  development. 

Thus  in  the  very  nature  of  things  alcohol  is  the  great  foe  of 
Tilized  men,  Europeans  and  Americans  are  its  victims  more 
lan  other  people,  becnuse  these  advanced  nations  have  more 
"atn  and  nerve  upon  which  the  poison  works-  If  savage  and 
trbarous  people  possessed  the  power  of  self-control  which 
long  to  civilized  men,  they  would  reject  the  drink  evil  with 
EDparative  ease  when  they  discovered  its  destructive  influ- 
ce.  But  the  savage  is  weak  to  resist  his  appetite  and 
ssioiis  I  he  yields  to  a  temptation  of  far  less  actual  power 
m  is  required  to  overcome  the  self-control  resulting  from 
it  increase  of  moral  and  intellectual  force  which  constitutes 

►  very  process  of  civilization*  Whether  the  brain  be  the 
id  or  only  its  organ^ — whether  the  mater ial  or  spiritual 
ory  of  our  highest  nature  be  the  coiTect  ono — all  concede 
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that  the  brain  i3  the  point  in  our  organization  where  the  con- 
nection is  made  between  soul  and  body ;  and  that,  so  fer  bs 
our  earthly  existence  is  concerned,  whatever  seizes  upon  the 
brain  and  the  nervous  forces  controls  the  human  being. 

Hence  the  civilized  man,  if  he  be  addicted  to  the  use  of 
liquor,  and  makes  no  effort  to  escape  from  its  iufluence,  is 
naturally  the  worst  drunkard  of  the  race.  I  do  not  knoflr  that 
the  theory  is  correct.  It  is  at  all  events  the  most  consoling 
explanation  which  occurs  to  me  of  the  apparent  feet  that 
civilized  nations  are  the  drunken  nations,  and  that  they  uni- 
versally spread  the  evil  to  others. 

When  these  stronger  peoples  set  about  their  own  reformatioi 
they  have  the  inherent  power  to  accomplish  it.  What  the] 
often  do  as  individuals  they  can  do  if  they  please  as  nations 
but  the  savage  has  no  such  innate  reformatory  forces,  and  » 
long  as  it  is  possible  he  gratifies  his  appetite  until  he  di^ 
appears. 

Thus  of  the  three  hundred  thousand  natives  who  inhabite 
the  Sandwich  Islands  when  they  were  discovered,  civilizatio 
has  destroyed  all  but  forty  thousand,  a  deteriorated  rcmnai 
which  even  the  redemptory  influences  of  Christianity  hai 
hardly  saved.  British  rum  has  not  reduced,  but  has  actual 
obliterated,  the  Hottentot,  and  there  is  nothing  left  of  hira  bi 
his  picture  in  the  primary  geography,  which  people  nc 
elderly  studied  when  at  school. 

The  relation  of  the  more  civilized  races  to  weaker  natio 
in  the  spread  of  the  alcoholic  evil  is  the  most  important  aspe 
of  the  whole  problem.  There  has  never  been  a  race  of  m 
which  has  not  demonstrated  its  power  to  rise  to  a  higher  a^ 
happier  level  if  it  had  the  opportunity.  The  principles  oft 
Christian  religion  never  yet  failed  to  convert  an  ordinary  m 
into  a  better  one  when  they  have  had  a  fair  chance  to  pi 
duce  their  natural  effect.  In  thousands  and  millions 
instances  the  weak  have  been  developed  into  giants  of  mo 
power ;  the  most  vicious  and  criminal  into  models  of  Ion 
ness  and  holy  life.  This  force  which  we  call  the  Christ 
religion  has  unciuestionably  power  to  redeem  and  save  tol 
uttermost — if  it  be  given  the  opportunity.  Its  apostle?  a 
witnesses  have  ennobled  human  nature  in  every  kindred  a 
tongue  under  the  whole  heaven,  and  the  blood  of  martyrs] 
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everywhere  attested  the  sincerity  of  their  professions,  and  their 
8uh)]me  devotion  to  the  heavenly  truth  by  which  they  were 
inspired.  There  is  a  force  in  the  world  which  would  save  the 
world- 

But  what  is  the  process  now  in  plain  operation  before  our 
eyes?     We  find  a  population  living  upon  our  planet  of  tifteea 
hu n d red  m  i  1 1  i o n 8  of  h  nni an  1  >e i  n gs ,     E  n  rope  lias  th  ree  h u nd  red 
milliouj^,  America  one  hundred  millions,  Asia  eight  hundred, 
and   Africa  two  hundred  millions,  and  one  hundred  millions 
more  are  inhabitants  of  the  isles  of  the  sea.    Of  this  vast  number 
of  souls  about  four  hundred  millions  may  be  classed  as  civil- 
ized people,  among  whom  the  Christian  religion  is  nominally 
prevailing  and  controlling  individuals  and  institutions^  but 
reall}^  with  only  feeble  applic4ition  of  its  peculiarly  unselfish 
principles  in  personal  and  national  life.     The  remaining  eleven 
hundred  millions  are  many  of  them  embraced  in  the  provinces, 
colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  Christian  powers,  and  all  are 
really  subject  to  that  supremacy  which  results  from  the  spirit 
of  political  and  commercial  aggrandizement-     Everywhere  the 
heathen  nations  and  barbarous  tribes  arc  giving  way  before 
the  demands  of  the  western  powers,  which,  with  gunpowder 
and   opium   and   mm,   proceed  at  once  to  "develop"  their 
destruction*     The  costs  of  war  are  largely  dispensed  with 
because  unnecessary ;  for  commerce  has  discovered  a  way  to 
(convert  the  work  of  dostiniction  into  a  protitable  pecuniary 
speculation,  in  which  the  dealer  makes  his  fortune  and  the  gov- 
ernment its  revenue,  and  both  blasphemously  avail  themselves 
of   the  self-sacrificing  labors  and  the  pious  reputation  of  the 
mi  11  inters  of  our  sacred  religion  to  recommend  the  murderous 
coDiinodity  to  the  confidence  of  unsuspecting  peoples ^  until 
the  Uiie  has  developed  the  appetite,  after  which  there  is  no 
Ifjnger  occasion  for  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  alleged  Chris- 
tmnity  turned  Rumseller. 

Tlie  process  by  which  '"Christian"  nations  are  to-day  killing 
jff  tlie  remainder  of  the  human  race  is  a  demonstration  that 
Jiere  are  no  OhriMian  nations* 

l^^Iei*surcd  Ijy  what  they  do  to  others,  Christian  nations  are 

he  vilest  criminals,  the  very  nmrderers  of  mankind*     Instead 

,f  etv'ilizing  and  elevating  tlie  heathen  we  destroy  them.     It 

r^jQ^y  l>e  that  this  is  the  "order  of  Providence"  ;  at  all  events 
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they  disappear-  By  a  combined  process  of  nmi-^^t^lling  m\ 
psalm-singing  we  "  ini|>rove''  the§e  weiiker  brethron  fnjmttic 
face  of  the  eailh — we  pronioto  their  emigmtioti  out  of  it.  And 
now  we  are  well  uu  our  way  in  tiiis  great  crime  of  a:ssas^itiutV 
ing  the  rsiee  by  poison  adininistered  in  the  robes  of  Cbri*- 
tiaiiity  Ht  the  vietim*^  expense  of  body^  sfoul  iind  estale. 

This  thing  will  be  »H  right  sometime  u.^  suroly  n^-  tliertMi 
a  God.  Take  for  example  the  people  of  India*  Tbere  m 
two  hundreii  and  fifty  millions  of  them.  With  more  ur  le>> 
of  succeBg,  miis.^ioTiMries  of  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  C!iri>- 
tiiinity  have  long  Ijoeii  teaching  a  holy  religion  and  die  advaiv- 
tages  of  a  higher  life  to  the  people  of  India.  During  trw 
years  France  and  England  contended  for  the  political  ma.^'lerx, 
but  tor  a  century  im^st  Ilindostan  ha^  l>een  a  British  pri>vii»c*' 
and  her  aecmnulated  wealth  has  lieen  worked  like  one  vr^t 
mine  for  gold.  Many  bles^sings  have  been  crmferred  u\^i^ 
India  by  Engliif^h  state8man*ship,  and  especially  by  die  uprur!'^ 
admin i^tratinn  of  private  law. 

But  in  these  latter  daj^s  the  traffic  in  alcohol  and  ia  nk 
combinations,  of  which  it  h  a  jjart^  lias  increased,  and  U 
increasing  to  t^uch  extent  as  to  threaten  the  extinction  of  one 
sixth  of  the  population  of  the  globe  within  a  few  generatiin 
unlei^s  its  ravages  he  arrested.     Such  an  assertion  soeia»i'' 
be  madness — hut  what  are  the  facts?     Here  are  nil  tht^m  nml* 
titudes — jierhapa  eighty  millions  of  them  Mohaiiiinedani*:  ^ 
rest  Buddhists,  and  all  forbidden  the  use  of  intoxieattng  her- 
erages  by  their  religion.     Whatever  el^^e  may  l>c  wsaid  of  ll»«fr 
former  condition  or  of  their  jircscnt  inchnaiion,  uelJl  faaW 
or  tempted  hy  their  conquerors  and  the  greed  of  a  cfiMW 
commerce,  they  wore  a  sober  ]icople*     Whatever  of  evil  th 
may  have  been  inflicted  upon  them  by  their  supcnititioa^  a; 
by  war,  they  were  at  least  free,  comparative lyv  fi^m  the  wiil?f 
horrors  of  general  intoxication. 

Professor  Parkes  states : 

A  great  evil  is  growing  up  in  India  which  now  coula   oe  covt 
but  which  we  shall   he   powerless   to  meet  ia  a   few  years*     ^ 
HhicUws^  formerly  the  most  temperate  of  mvm,  are  rapidly  Ixcoir 
ing  addicted  to  drink.    This  h  said  to  he  partly  owing  to  the  r^s^ 
lions  of  goverotneot  permittiog,  and  even  eneouraging,  th*^  ssda  »^ 
spirits,  akliough  alcoholic  liquors  form  no  part  of    Uie  ordisi'? 
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food  of  the  people  and  therefore  their  prohibition  is  not  dtfJScutt ; 
and  [tiirtiy  from  the  bad  examj^lc  of  tbe  Europeans  in  India,  who, 
its  Llie  (lumiuaot  race,  are  impressing  more  and  more  the  nations 
iFhich  they  eontrol.  It  seems  a  matter  which  our  etatesmeE  may 
well  look  into,  for  it  involves  the  happineBs  of  many  nations. 

One  would  certainly  thiuk  that  in  his  last  observation  tha 
Professor  is  right  • 

The  Eev,  J.  Gilt^ou  GregBOH>  long  an  English  missionaiy 
In  India,  whose  writings  upon  the  subject  are  of  unqm^s- 
tioned  authority^  in  treating  uf  tlie  ''  Driiiking  habits  among 
the  natives  of  India  "  in  a  formal  papor  prepared  for  the 
British  and  Coloniul  Temporance  Congress  held  in  London  in 
the  mouth  of  July,  1%H6^  my^  : 

Tints  we  have  reliable  evidence  to  prove  that  drinking  Is  rapidly 
becoming  a  national  custom  amongst  a  peojile  who  were  abstain- 
ers by  personal  habits  and   religious  principles  until  we  cornipted 
them  With  oiu*  Anglican  iu toxicants  and  social  usages  ;  unless  some 
effort  is  made  for  the  prohibition  of  tbe  manufacture  of  di*ink  and 
its  exportation  from  England,  tbe  demoralizing  influence  of  drink- 
ing customs  will  be  a  enrse  to  the  empire  more  destructive  io  its 
consequences  than  the  heathen  customs  of  thcu*  forefathers*  ,  .  , 
In    estimating    tbe   consequences   of    drinking   customs   imported 
int^:»  the   country   by  Europeans,  and  forced  upon   them   for   the 
requirements  of  soisial   intercoiuse    and   exacting    revenues,    we 
believe  them  to  ho  crimes  of  equal  magnitude  with  tho^e  caused  by 
satteeiam,  infanticide   ami   fanaticism^  and   therefore  require   the 
same  prohibitory  legislation  to  remove  tbe  curse  of  drink  which  is 
-settling  uijon  the  empire  like  a  black  tltmuler  cloud,  dooming  and 
lestroying    its   inhabitants    with    relentless  cruelty   and   without 
iiiercy  either   to  rich  or  poor,  educated  or  uneducated,  Hindoo, 
Aloliauimedan  or  European,     Tbe  ravages  of  tbe  di'ink  flend  are  to 
be    found   among   all  classes  without   any  regard   to  positioa  or 
respect  of  persons* 

Kesluib  Chuuder  Sen,  ''  the  eminent  leader  of  educated 
nativef?/'  again  and  again  has  denounced  the  terrible  evils  of 
firiiik,  says  they  are  increasing  year  by  year,  whole  families 
lia-viiig  been  swept  away  by  it.  lie  plaintively  remarked  to 
tliG  missionary,  "My  countrymen  have  not  the  aame  consti- 
tiitioo  as  yours  and  therefore  die  sooner  when  they  take  to 

IMr.  Gregson  says  that  to  such  an  extent  has  dnuikenness 
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prevailed  among  the  native  Christian  coniniunity,  indticed  hj 
their  contact  with  the  Europeans,  that  the  heathen  reganl  tk 
use  of  intoxicating  liquor  as  a  sign  of  a  Christian,  and  WievB 
that ''  eating  pork   and   drinking  liquor   fonn  the   ptiiiapal 

features  of  native  Christian  life *  The  condition  of 

educated  gentlemen  m  becoming  more  an<l  more  deplc^nil^lit" 
A  leader  of  native  thought  writes  as  followi? :  '^The  eduGitcd 
classes  betake  them*««€lves  chiefly  to  im[Kjrted  liquor*.    We 
consider  the  government  to  be  entirely  reBiionsil)le  for  tkm 
state  of  things,"     Mr.  Gregsou  quotes  as  follows  from  another 
authority  •     "  The  statistics  of  native  gentlemen  wbe  diiiik 
are  simply  terrible.     I  asked  a  first  rate  native  doctor  s^me 
time  ago  what  he  thought  was  the  proportion  of  nn'^iv  n«1\^ 
drank  among  the  educated  classes  and  he  at  onee  said  vAnMi 
90  per  cent.  ,  ,  -  .  .  and  native  doctors  have  told  me  lii*t 
deaths  from  delirium  tremens  are  very  common,   ,  .  ,  *  - 
and  we  have  reason  t<>  believe  that  drink  is  l>cing  intrcxla*^^! 
into  the  zenana,  for  the  women  to  indulge  in  the  liipior  their 
husbands  are  so  exceedingly  fond  of." 

The  Bengal  Commission  lately  rejwrted  that  the  ^ 
from  native  liquor  has  increased  23*000,000  of  rupees 
six  years.     According  to  the  present  system  of  taxation  iveady 
every  village  has*  a  liquor  shop,    known    among  tli©  sin 
minded  natives  as  the  government  liquor  shop,  and  they  t  -- 
sider  that  they  are  conferring  a  favor  upon  the  g<ivcnuuen( 
by  purchasing  this  taxed  liquor.     There  are  those  in  Amerka 
who  take  the  same  view  of  the  sulyect  at  home, 

Mr.  Gregson  states  his  opinion  to  be  tliat  "so  loof  • 
liquor  is  regarded  as  a  legitimate  source  of  revenue*  it  i^  ivct 
possible  to  prevent  the  spread  of  drunkenness  thn>yg^houl  th 
length  and  breadth  uf  the  Empire,"  and  that  it  is  siid  bc^■■*" 
expression  tliat  tlio  "civilizing  and  edueiitional,  and 
religious,  surroundings,  of  educated  natives  ha%'e  lxN?n  ruiw 
and  corrupted  by  the  drinking  habits  of  their  teachers."^ 

Mr.  Stephen  IL  Kearney,  of  Man kn par  Gonda.  Omfli,  la 
very  carefully  prepared  paper,  confirms  the  geneml  3?talc 
above  cited  in  regard  to  India  iuid  Burmali,     He  says,  nf*-  ' 
ing  of  the  Burmese,  that  the  religion  is  Buddhism,  one  *  ' 
five  commandments  iHung,  "Thou  shalt  not  drink   nor  i 
any   strong   drink/'   that  the   British   occupatlun    of   lo«i 
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Barmah  carried  with  it  many  blessings j  but  that  there  k  a  aad 
reverse  to  tho  picture,  that  in  the  wake  of  the  British  came  the 
grog  shopt  opium  dena  and  protstitutioni  "We  have  now 
annexed  upper  Burmah^  and  a  friend  writing  to  the  press  from 
Bhumo  states  that  it  is  now  a  fearful  place  for  cheap  drink 
and  heavy  crime.  A  liquor  manufactured  from  rice  lime/'  he 
eay^*,  '^  will  dissolve  a  Marti ui  l>ullet  in  thirty  iuinuto3  and 
bums  the  inside  of  those  who  drink  it."  But  it  seems  that  the 
natives  reduce  this  before  drhiking  it ;  ''  they  invariably  make 
a  tablespoonful  go  as  far  as  European  driukers  do  a  quart/' 
The  writer  does  not  state  which  kills  furthest,  the  liquor  or  the 
bullet,  but  the  Uquor  must  be  the  surer  death,  for  it  goes 
straight  to  the  citadel  of  life. 

A  native  of  Calcutta  says :  "Tho  vice  of  drunkenness  has 
been  making  very  constclerable  progress  within  the  last  fivc- 
and-tvvcnty  years.  Among  my  office  mates  of  those  days 
(a  quarter  of  a  century  since),  only  about  ten  per  cent,  drank 
at  alb  and  only  two  were  drunkards.  A  similar  reckoning  now 
would  give  fifty  per  cent,  of  drinkers  and  at  least  eight  or  ten 
j>er  cent,  of  drunkards,"  He  adds  that  the  doctors  are  among 
those  who  help  to  spread  the  vice,  A  resident  English  mer- 
chant gives  similar  testimony  in  regard  to  the  hnportant  and 
populous  island  of  Ceylon* 

Surgeon-major  R.  Pringle,  M.  D.,  of  Her  Majesty's  Bengal 
amiy,  who  has  had  thirty  years  expedenco  in  India,  furnished 
an  invaluable  paper  to  the  Congress,     He  notes  an  improve- 
ment in  the  drinking  habits  of  Europeans  within  the  last  thirty 
\^earS|  but  grieves  "to  say  a  very  different  account  must  be 
given  of  the  effects  of  western  civilization  and  rule  on  the 
drinking  haliits  of  the  natives  of  India*     With  the  exception 
of  the  Presidency  towns  and  among  the  camp  followers  attached 
to  or  resident  in  the  old  military  cantonments,  drinking  liabits 
among  the  natives  were  practically  unknown.     The  Moham- 
tuedan  shunned  spirits  as  shrdb  (shame  w^ater),  and  the  respect- 
able or  high-cast  Hindu  as  to  him  the  mark  of  degradation; 


•  no^v,  alas,  all  is  changed ; 


m  resnirds  the 


lower  and  laboring  classes  among  the  natives  of  India,  there 
is  serious  reason  1^  believe  that  intemperance  is  making  fear- 
ful Nitrides  J  or  rather  bounds,  among  them.  If  we  take  the 
instance  of  Assam  ^  in  ten  years  the  receipts  from  excise  duty 
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in  this  province  have  risen  from  $37,675  to  $114,145.  Now 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  recipts  are  derived  from 
liquor  drunk  by  the  Coolies  on  the  tea  estates.  I  have  known 
the  northwest  provinces  for  three  years  longer  than  the  period 
given  in  the  table  under  notice,  and  can  speak  fi*oma  persond 
knowledge  of  one  third  of  the  population  of  those  provinces, 
and  I  can  unhesitatingly  state  that  this  liquor  revenue  for  all 
practical  purposes  is  gathered  from  the  poorest  of  the  poor; 
that  it  is  gathered  in  a  way  which  is  a  disgrace  to  a  country 
guided  in  its  actions  by  the  Christian  religion ;  that  the  good 
done  by,  and  in  the  name  of,  the  Empress  of  India  is  worse 
than  undone  by  the  measures  adopted  to  raise  the  revenue; 
that  to  spread  the  blessings  of  hospitals,  dispensaries  and 
vaccination  over  the  country  is  little  better  than  a  mockery  in 

the  face  of  this  demoralizing  traffic I  can  speak  for 

10,000,000  in  the  northwest  provinces  when  I  stat«  that  if 
local  self-government  were  granted  not  a  grog  shop  would 
remain  in  twelve  months  ;  the  Mohammedans  would  not  K)il 
their  fingers  with  rupees  gathered  by  "  shame  water '' ;  and  the 
Hindu  would  gladly  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  show- 
ing  his  contempt  for  and  disgust  with  the  co-religionist  who?( 
thirst  for  silver  was  so  great  that  he  bought  at  auction  tb 
privilege  to  sell  the  government  "  shame  water."  ^*  Twent] 
years  personal  obseivation  of  the  Dedhra  Dhoon  in  the  north 
western  provinces  has  demonstrated  to  me  the  appalling  fac 
that  the  entire  race  of  hereditary  owners  of  the  soil  have  i 
been  swept  ofi'  by  drink." 

What  must  be  thought  of  a  government  which  makes  it  an 
forces  it  upon  these  hundreds  of  millions  who  are  total  aV 
staincrs  by  natural  inclination  and  by  the  precepts  of  thei 
ancient  faith !     Here  is   religious  liberty  with  a  vengeance 

The  revenue  from  liquor  is  raised  by  what  is  called  the  o\X 
still  system — stills  that  are  outside  of  government  contro 
Any  man  who  buys  the  excise  contract  of  a  province  c^ 
open  stills  all  over  it,  and  so  instead  of  one  central  still  }'( 
have  them  everywhere.  The  privilege  is  often  turned  in 
joint  stock  companies.  Every  shareholder  is  constituted 
brewer  or  maker,  and  the  consequence  is  that  he  pushes  tl 
trade  in  every  way  so  that  the  dividend  may  be  larger.  I 
the  out-still  system  these  contracts  have  become   exceediniz 
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valuable,  .  .  ,  ^  .  ''  I  very  much  prefer  that  goyemment 
should  control  one  central  still  rather  than  spread  out  stilk 
right  througli  the  provhice/'  This  explanation  of  the  "  system" 
m  by  Mr*  Gregson. 

The  evidence  h  overwhelming  and  imcontradicted  that  India 
is  fjeing  rapidly  converted   into   a  garden  of  death,  where 
alcohol  more  than  fills  the  place  of  peijtilence,  famine  and 
swiiixL     These  are  facts  recently  coming  to  the  attention  of 
the  English   people,  and  it  cannot  he  that  this  brave  and 
aggressive  jioople,  although  they  may  continue  to  poison  them- 
selves, as  we  do  in  America  also,  will  continue  the  tacit  and 
cowardly  assassination  of  the  unwilling  millions  in  their  grasp. 
Still  there  is  the  precedent  of  opium  forced  upon  the  Chinese. 
There  was  in  attendance  upon  the  session  of  the  Temper- 
ance Congress  in  London^   1886^  Mr*  Nanda  Lai  Ghosh,  a 
native  of  India  and  barrister-at-Iaw,  who,  as  one  of  the  few  of 
his  countrymen  who  '*bave   been  privileged  to  receive  an 
English  edueation,"  requested  to  be  allowed  to  say  that  he 
had  been  an  abstainer  up  to  date  and  hoped  to  remain  so  to 
the  last,     lie  then   proceeded;  *'I   agree  with  the  papers" 
(those  presented  to  the  Congress)  '*a3  regards  the  natives  of 
all  classes  of  Indians  and  the  drink  traffic*     The  temperance 
question  is  not  onl}"  a  question  of  morality,  but  also  an  econom- 
ical  question.     About  40,000,000  of  people  in  India  do  not 
have  enough  food  from  yearns  end  to  year's  end,  and  when 
this  poison  of  drink  is  spread   among  them   w^hat  will  be  the 
economical  condition  of  India?     We  have  statistics  and  we 
know  well  that  the  people  ai^  in  abject  poverty,  and  yet  there 
comes  the  demon  of  drink  to  intensify  their  misery — introduced 
by    H   Christian  government.  I   appeal   to   you  to 

abolish  the  poison  of  drink." 

But  I  have  not  space  to  more  than  note  the  introduction 
and  rapid  increase  of  the  ti'affic  with  China,  already  so  afflicted 
by  tlieopiiun  habit  forced  upon  her  by  the  imperious  demands 
of  a  Christian  commerce.  Says  an  observer  cited  by  Rev. 
f 'alloc  EULson,  M.  A-,  Chairman  of  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society,  in  an  address  read  at  the  Oxford  Diocesan 
Temperance  Anniversary,  Oct.  25,  188G  :  "In  China  thirteen 
years  ago  you  could  hardly  see  a  drunken  man  anywhere, 
more  especially  in  Shanghai ;  but  that  now  if  you  go  down 
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the  pi  iocipal  streets  you  will  see  hundreds  of  Chjnamen  id- 
toxicuted,  not  with  native  drioks,  but  with  those  impottid 
from  this  country  "  (England)* 

I  take  the  following  from  the  Missionari/  Herald  o(  hm- 
ary,  1884,  khidly  furnished  me  with  other  valualile  matter  by 
Dr,  Clark,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  At  B,  Ct  F-  li: 

The  psistor  of  a  MetUodist  church  in  the  north  of  Japan  hti 
contributed  to  the  ChrUtkin  Weeklt/^  of  Tokio,  a  notable  aitideoo 
sake  di'iukhig*  Besides  ably  discuBsiDg  the  question  iti  the  s&nitiil 
and  religious  aspects,  he  gives  some  very  atriking  and  inten^Uoi 
facts. 

It  Beems  that  the  Chinese  Emperor  Buo,  three  thouaaod  yen* 
agOj  was  a  radiaal  tempemnce  reformer.     His  laws  on  the  sQbjecl 
were  very  strict,  and  tlieii"  violation  was  punished  by  deatli-    TUi 
system,  somewhat  modified^  was  aflerwards  Introduced  Into  J ap^< 
where  it  remained  in  force  nearly  a  tbousaud  ycai's.     But  its  iDflfl- 
ence  has  long  since  been  lost.     To-day  intcmperauce  is  out*  of  %^^ 
gmwing  and  desperate  evils  of  Japan.     The  Japanese  spend  yearfj 
80,000,000  yen,  or  more  than  60,000,000  dollars  for  saH,  in  the 
manitfacturc  of  which  26,000,000  bushels  of  rice  are  eonsumod,  or 
almost  one  fifth  of  the  total  yield  of  the  country,  leaving  a  s1k»1 
allowance  for  food,  and  none  for  export.    This  one  drink  costs  tlw 
pcojile  as  much  as  does  their  enture  government,     Tlie  tempering* 
question  is,  then,  for  Japan,  as  for  many  another  niore  Christian  larnl, 
a  very  serious  and  pressing  one,  which  we  hoi>e  the  present  1m|^^ 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  wilt  do  much  to  solve,  ^f 

Everytliing  indicates  that  the  control  of  Asia  will  he  divider* 
between  European  powers  and  that  tho  far  kr^^er  portion  of 
the  people  of  that  great  continent  will  receive  their  dej^linv  f' '^J 
England  and  Ruijisia.     By  both  political  and  conmierciul  p      ' 
England  has  given  directioo  td ready  to  the  fate  of  India  s»l 
has  practically  injected  t!ie  blood  of  China  with  opium  i"^ 
rum»     Russia,  "where  tempenmce  societies  never  kive  taktn 
root/'  and  where  the  policy  of  the  government  is  to  etMiotira^? 
the  consumption  of  strong  drink  for  the  sake  of  revcuu*-- 
that  tho  people  die  of  drink  and  patriotism — m  spresiditi, 
wingH  of  her  power  over  nearly  the  whole  width  of  tb 
tinent  in  her  tireless  flight  to  the  Oriental  seas^ — and  with  ft^^ 
go  the  drinking  habits  of  her  people  and  her  system  of  U^"* 
tion  for  revenue-      Wherever    France,  Germany*   Holbifci 
Portugal  and  Spaiu   hold  possession,  the  DemaQ  of  Drt^ 
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holds  joint  occupation  ivith  them,  and  thus  it  is  that  Asia  and 
her  eight  hundred  millioni^  are  threatened  by  this  Christian 
curse, 

AFRICA  AND  THE  CDNOO  FREE  STATE, 

Africa   is   the  home  of  two  hundred  millions  of  the  race 
whose  hopoless  fate  has  been  the  theme  of  lanjent  and  cum- 

mi se ration  for  ages.     But  notwithstanding  internal  wars  and 
the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade,  which   have  prevailed  there 
from  the  earliest  times,  numerous  and  powerful  nations  have 
developed  within  her  unknown  recesses,  and  have  attained  to 
snuh  enjoyment  of  life  as  is  possible  in  a  land  of  unsurpassed 
fertility^    immense   and   spontaneous    production,    and   high 
forms  of  barbaric  art.     Although  there  have  been  attempts 
at  settlement  along  her  whole  western,  southern  and  eastern 
coasts,  ever  since  the  discovery  of  the  route  to  India  by  way 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  something  of  legitimate  com- 
merce, as  well  as  the  sordid  atrocities  of  the  traffic  in  slaves ^ 
w^as  established  with  the  interior  regions,  still  the  European 
had    never  penetrated  the  mysteries  of  the   dark  continent 
until   Livingstone  and  Stanley,  and  other  great  discoverers 
as?^ociated  with  them,  revealed  the  route  and  sources  of  the 
Ccmgo,  and  laid  bare  the  secrets  of  the  Nile,     Suddenly  a  new 
world  with  its  tremendous  possibilities  rose  upon  the  vision 
of  commercial  nations,  and  aroused  the  anxiety  of  the  philan- 
thropist at  the  Bame  time  that  it  excited  both  enterprise  and 
cupidity  to  the  highest  exertions. 

The  Congo  valley  contains  900,000  square  miles  and 
50^000,000  of  people ;  or  one  third  as  much  territory  as  that 
of  tlie  United  States,  which  is  capable  of  improvement,  with 
the  same  population  of  our  own  country  according  to  the 
census  of  1880-  By  some,  however^  the  population  is  fixed 
at  40,000,000,  It  is  at  once  apparent  that  no  such  density  of 
population  is  consistent  w^ith  the  idea  of  the  savage  state* 
rbere  must  be  a  very  conHiderable  advance  in  the  arts  of  life 
JT  no  such  population  could  exist  even  in  this  region  of  trop- 
t^il  abundance.  The  Congo  is  navigable  for  1000  miles  in 
he  very  center  of  Africa,  The  great  stream  is  like  the  aorta  to 
lie  Iieart,  and  in  coming  centuries  should  bear  on  its  majestic 
H>?^om  the  interchange  of  all  nations  with  at  least  two  hundred 
[lilJions  of  civilised  and  enlightened   descendants  from   the 
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vigoroiLs  barbarians  who  now  inhabit  ite  basin  and  ther«p(ius 
draiiifid  by  Its  tributaries.  Anticipating  what  mu^t  y^t  Im, 
the  nations  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  recognlzwl  the 
"Internatioual  Afriian  Trading  Association"  as  the  "Fm 
Congo  State,"  guaranteeing  its  existence  with  a  natioiial  flif . 
and  power  to  mako  treatief^  with  tho  various  tribci^  of  ^hm 
titltJB  conkl  be  aci^uirod  to  lands  and  other  property  iiml  tin- 
permanent  freedom  of  commerce  in  and  along  the  river  liecurwt 
The  motives  actuating  the  thirteen  powers  wbieh  gate  liii^  r- 
national  recoimition  of  the  Free  State  of  the  Cun^o  wctn*  "Ji 
paper  at  least,  biglily  honorable  to  them  all,  and  m  than 
action  the  United  States  bore  a  conspicaoue  imrt,  We  mu* 
thei'ofore  assume  a  corresponding  rt'stjionsibility  in  ocearin^ 
the  ends  proposed  by  tlic  Congress  at  Berlin. 

The  Moliammedau  religion  prevails  in  the  north  of  Afri'- 
including  Egypt,  and  wherever  that  religion  flourifhe^. 
its  precepts  are  set  aside  by  other  and  more  powerfuJ 
encea,  the  vice  of  intemperance  is  almost  unknown.     Bnt  ^ 
the  rest  of  the  continent  thiis  vice  has  flourished  with  li^^' 
restraint.     The  Afrieun  has  always  provided  for  bin     '*'    ■- 
juice  or  acid  witli  vvbicli  to  become  intoxicated,  and  ).     -        ^ 
his  rage  for  war  or  enliven  his  dally  dance  and  the  mM^ 
his  nuisleal  nature. 

But  until  the  advent  of  the  Eui*opean  slave  trader  and  f 
trader,  no  increase  of  the  drinking  habit  is  supposed  to  fcv 
taken  place  for  ages.  These  heathen  have  seemed  to  Ik?  fr 
from  the  intensity  of  appctit-e  which  is  deYeloped  hv  • 
strong  drinks  of  civilization. 

The  exigencies  of  these  two  *"  trades  /'  (in  slaves  and  fir 
which  shonld  never  l>e  sanctified  with  any  snch  designation 
they  are  simply  infinite  crimes  of  which  the  former  in  its  dFt 
is  far  the  more  innocent  of  the  two — ^have  led  to  the  fe 
duction  of  the  alcohol  of  civil bation,  which  destroys  like 
pestilence  of  tlie  Middle  Ages*  where  the  drink  of  the  n$\ 
was  comparatively  luirnilcss. 

Horace  Waller,  F.  K.  G,  S.,  has  prepared  a  pamphlet  wl 
embodies  the  information  collected  bj^  delegates  ap[K*int^i 
the  various  Missionary  societies  Tvorking  in  Africa  ti^c^"- 
the  question  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  tlmt  contineQl,  "wh 
published  the  present  year.     From  this  pamphlet  many 
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[Hjrtitiit  facts  in  ibii*  ehapter  are  derived.     Referring  to  the 
early  period  of  the  shive  trade,  Mr,  Waller  says ; 

Sa  far  he  (the  African)  was,  perhaps,  neither  better  nor  worse 
bv  Mx  of  time  when  the  Bristol  merchant  fonnd  him  out  and  when 
j>lantatiou5  yearuetl  for  his  preeence.  Here  then  we  come  to  the 
indictoent  against  the  whit©  merchant  which  extends  back  over 
many  generations.  He  is  aecusetl  of  having  found  the  African 
very  much  given  to  carouse  and  drinks  and  he  has  engrafted  upon 
this  desire  an  intensified  oue  whieli  will  he  aatislied  with  nothing 
short  of  giu  and  ruin.  '*  If  Pombi  '*  has  slain  its  thousands,  alco- 
hol has»  in  its  turn,  dcsb^oyt-^d  its  millions,  and  e^'cry  drop  of  it  has 

been  taken  by  the  triljes For  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  interior 

tho  s^iuare-shouldered  bottles  are  as  well  known  as  the  beads  and 
brass  wire  which  are  the  UBnal  currency,  and  along  their  path 
sorrow  follows-  ♦  .  .  ,  The  drinking  idea  is  inseparable  from  the 
notion  of  European  life  .  *  .  ,  whatever  milk  of  human  kindness  the 
traders  may  have  possessed  at  one  time  seems  to  have  passed  into 
a  milk  punch  stage,  .  .  ,  .  The  degradation  of  the  wretched  tribes 
of  West  Africa  has  reached  a  depth  which  is  appalling, 

Mr,  Waller  then  gives  a  g;tatement  showing  the  fjuantities 
and  values  of  gpirits  of  all  kind:*  exported  from  the  following 
csaun tries  during  recent  yearH.  Other  shipments  probably 
were  made  from  Germany,  but  no  reliable  statistics  could  bo 
olrtniiied. 

GaUirriB.  Value. 

Great  Britain  sent  in  1884        G02,.^28  £117443 

Germany             -  ^^  1884      7,136,203  713.f>34 

Portngal              **  -  1S82           91,524  f>,16C 

America              *^  -*  1884-5     921,412  56,889 


8,751,527  £893,832 

All  accounts  agree  that  the  trade  has  immensely  increased 
a  nee  these  years.  It  will  !:)e  oT>served  that  the  export  of  each 
lation  i!^  given  but  for  a  single  year,  and  that  by  adniterations 
ind  cheating  in  various^  ways  for  this  amount  af  iileohol  great 
'aiiiea  of  native  commodities  will  be  received  in  exchange, 

ilr.  James  Irvine,  of  Liverpool,  who  is  vouched  for  by  Mr, 
Vallcr  as  specially  fitted  to  testify,  says  : 

The  extent  of  the  trade  is  so  prodigious  that  I  think  the  foUow- 
i|^  estimate  of  the  quantity  annually  jjom-ed  into  '*  the  rivers  "  or 
le  delta  of  the  Niger  is  safHeicntly  elorjuent  and  relieves  me  from 
le  tie^eesity  of  further  remark  regarding  the  evil.     Such  a  Hood  of 
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ram  cannot  be  consumed  without  causing  an  awful  amount  of 
demoralization.  It  is  not  possible'  to  get  at  actual  shipments, 
but  I  am  sure  I  do  not  over  estimate  the  quantity  when  I  put  down 
sixty  thousand  hogsheads  of  fifty  gallons  each  (three  million  gallons) 
as  the  annual  consumption  in  the  rivers  of  Niger,  Benin,  Brass,  New 
Calabar,  Bonny,  Opobo,  Old  Calabar,  Cameroons,  etc.  In  other 
words,  this  compressed  space  lying  between  four  degrees  and  eight 
minutes  east  longitude,  or  say  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  o1 
coast,  consumes  twenty  thousand  tons,  or  say  twenty  ships  full,  oi 
one  thousand  tons  each,  every  year.  The  amazing  thing  is  thatal 
this  trafiOic  is  conducted  in  the  main  by  not  over  a  dozen  firms,  tb< 
members  of  which  are  most  excellent  men,  many  of  them,  I  believe 
sincere  Christians. 

That  is  the  trouble  about  this  whole  business.  If  '*  excel 
lent  men  "  and  "  sincere  Christians  "  would  let  it  alone,  tb 
devil  would  be  beaten  out  of  it  by  his  own  sense  of  shami 
and  disgrace.  But  as  long  as  he  can  conceal  his  tail  and  si 
at  the  communion  table,  why  shouldn't  these  poor  wretche 
in  Africa  and  America  continue  to  be  turned  into  hell 
Flowers  from  Eden  to  garland  the  neck  of  the  Souke 
Mr.  Irvine  proceeds :  "  Convince  them  they  are  wrong  ao 
induce  them  to  withdraw,  and  what  is  accomplished?  SimpV 
worse  men  take  their  place.'*  Doubted — denied — ^there  ar 
no  worse  men  than  Christians  who  sell  rum.  But  not  t 
interrupt  Mr.  Irvine  again.  ^  When  for  fifteen  years  I  con 
ducted  my  business  without  it,  I  was  constantly  asked  whj 
was  accomplished,  and  told  that,  if  I  continued  to  decline,  » 
much  rum  as  ever  would  go  in.  I  felt  between  me  and  Afric 
that  was  true,  but  between  mo  and  my  conscience  it  wa 
another  matter,  and  ultimately  I  withdrew,  as  success  wa 
impossible  without  it.  Notwithstanding  I  cordially  join  witi 
you  in  believing  that  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  stop  o 
reduce  the  evil — it  is  the  Lord's  work  and  he  can  succeed  i 
ways  unthought  of  by  us  at  present." 

Now  I  am  going  to  stop  the  book  right  here  to  say  a  word  fo 
Mr.  James  Irvine  of  Liverpool — ^the  man  who  gave  up  his  profit 
able  business  because  he  had  a  conscience.  Such  men  sar 
nations  as  Lot  saved  Sodom.  If  in  England  and  America  then 
were  ten  such  men,  they  might  save  the  world.  The  liquortrad 
is  full  of  the  other  kind  of  excellent  men  and  Christians.   Tbej 
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are  not  all  hypocrites.  Many  of  thera  suffer  untold  pangs  of 
coQiJciefice  as  they  ply  their  deadly  vociHioa  for  sustenance 
and  accumulation.  Circumstances  have  made  them  tlie  man- 
agers of  these  social,  state,  national  and  internationul  crimes, 
but  society — that  is  yuu  and  I,  and  they  and  all  of  us — which 
has  the  power  to  desti*oy,  is  responsible  for  the  wickedness 
of  itii  agents*  and  what  the  Btate  permits,  it  (loes^* 
Mr*  Waller  further   observes  that  we  cannot  get  at  the  full 

extent  of  the  disease ; we  are  in  the  dark  as  to  the 

extent  of  the  evil  with  which  Fmnce  is*  mixed  up,  find  her 
trade  and  energy  is  just  now  conspicuous  on  the  Africa ti  sea* 
board.    Neither  can  we  go  into  the  quality  of  the  stuff  dealt 
out  to  the  native  tribes.     In  some  mstances,  spirit  of  great 
strength,  which  is  dihited  many  times  betbre  even  the  throat  of 
a  Brass  River  negro  can  tolerate  it,  is  used,  and  tijis  traffic  m 
alsjo  facing  its  wsiy  into  east  Africa.     In  1883,  Archdeacon 
Hamilton  wrote  from  Brass  Iliver  that  one  of  the  National 
African  Co/s  steamers  recently  carried   25,000  cases  of  gin 
und  demijohns  of  rum,  and  this  was  a  supply  for  two  factories 
only,  and  observing  its  effects  upon  the  people  of  the  town 
of  Bonny,  March  5,  1885,  he  thus  concludes  his  narrative: 
'*It  appears  to  be  the  common  practice  to  drink  gin  m  the  morn- 
ing and  tumbo  (palm  wine)  in  the  evening,  so  that  there  are 
other  evils  to  contend  with  beside  heathenism  and  cannlbnlism. 
Eev.  Hugh  Goldic,  missionary  at  Old  Calabar  nearly  forty 
years,  in  the  United  Preshi/lerian  Magazine — I  condense  all 
that    r   can — ^says:  *  ,   *  .  .  "Thus  brutalized  by  the  slave 
trade  they  give  themselves  to  the  indulgence  of  their  lusts 

and  appetites  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  means." 

He  speaks  of  "the  utter  degradation  into  which  that  traffic 

junk  them  by  the  tiro  water  found  among  them which 

3eiitralizes  the  efforts  of  the  church  more  than  the  heathenism 
>f  the  country-  ,  >  .  .  the  i}eople  are  generally  in  a  state  of 
ienii-intoxication,  disinclined  to  listen,  caring  for  nothing  hut 
trong  drink.  As  far  into  the  interior  as  we  have  penetrated 
be  ^\n  bottle  had  preceded  us.  Even  commercial  benefits 
re  lo*st  by  the  destruction  of  the  very  people  with  whom  the 
omruerce  is  attempted/'  He  expresses  great  regret  that  the 
»erlin  conference  on  the  formation  of  the  "  Free  Congo  State  " 
id  not  exclude  the  drink  traffic.      A  great  part  of  the  fir© 
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water  is  from  Germany — indeed  thai  empire  seems  lo  be 
ullerly  reckless  in  iU  greed  for  eommereial  returriii*    AGIs"^ 
gow  firm  formerly  employed  a  large  nuDiher  of  loom^  wrav* 
ing  cloth  for  the  African  market — now  they  have  not  one.    A 
trader  wrote  from  Calabar  river  to  hh  principal  to  sctul  no 
more  cloth — drink  way  the  article  in  demand,  and  Mr,  Jo^*pt 
Thompson,  F.  It  G.  8.,  s^ays  that  the  driiik  iratlie  willreuJcr 
the  anticipated  demand  for  calico  in  the  Niger  regions,  ^\\^n 
he  had  journeyed,  hopeless*     "The  Christian  eommuiiiiy  in 
patit  times  arouwe<l  the  nation  to  ahfjlii^h  the  islave  trade  liinl 
shivery  in  British  territory*     A  like  task  is  now  before  it— 
the  awakening   of  the  nation  to  aholi^^h  this  drink  tm&t'" 
Mi\  Thomi>son,  whose  exiierienee  with  the  African  tribf-^  '- 
con8idenil>Ie^  says,  further:  ''The  tnule  in  this  baleful  ivr; 
(spirits)  IS  enormous.     The  appetite  for  it  increases  imt  f ' 
all   proportion  to  the  dej^ire   for  better  things,  and  t - 
shame*  be  it  said,  we  are  ever  ready  to  supply  the  victuj 
the  utmost,  driving  them  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  slouf' 
of  depravity,  ruining  them  body  and  soul,  while  at  home  ^ 
talk  sanctimoniously  as  if  the  introduction  of  our  trade  ic'- 
the  elevation  of  the  negro  went  hand  in  hand.^ 

The  Africans   demonstrate  the  possession  of  a  higher  tvA 
lx3tter  nature,  and  the  consciousness  of  impending  destru^  ■ 
by  their  pathetic  and  h(*art-rending  appeals  to  t!ie  wa. 
which  for  money  are  holding  by  force  the  accursed  poi^»o  ^ 
their  lips, 

Tlie  following  is  a  transUtion  of  a  letter  written  by  Kir- 
Malike,  of  Nujx%  to  Bishop  Crovvthcr,  himself  ho  Afriwit 
King  Mai  ike  is  a  Alohammedan. 

Salute  Crowther,  the  great  Christtan  minister.     After  fiJilittatiC'' 

please  tell  bira  he  is  a  father  to  us  in  this  land It  is  not  A  t? 

matter,  it  is  ahoiit  barasd  (rum  origin).     Bnras*h  ^nrsth  4*"^ 
by   God  ■    it   has   ruined   our   country ;  it   has    made   oar  pct^; 
become  mad.     I  have  given  a  law  that  no  one  dares  to  bay  m  ^ 
it^  and  any  one  who  in  found  selling  it  hm  house  is  lo  bo  e«lvji 
(phmdercd)  ;  any  one  found  dnmk  will  he  killed. 

I  have  told  all   the  Christian  tradei^s  that  I  ogrpc  to  ever 
for  trade  except  barasd,     I  have  told  Mr-  Mcintosh'*  |»4fOple  ^^ 
the  hamsif  remaining  with  them  must  lie  returned  dowii   tlie  ri» 
Tell  Crowther,  the  great  Cliristtan  minister,  he  bis  oar  tt^xM^- 
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bagTou,  MHam  Kipo  (Mr.  Paul),  don't  forgot  tbis  writing,  because 
we  all  beg  tbat  he  (Crowtlier)  should  beg  the  great  priests  (the 
coramitke  of  the  church  missiouury  societj)  that  thej  sboiilil  beg 
the  EngUsh  Queeo  to  prevent  bringing  bamsa  into  this  laud, 
*^  For  God  and  the  Prophet*^  sake;  for  God  and  thc'  Prophet  his 
messen^^er's  sake,  he  must  help  us  in  this  matter — thtit  of  hurastL 
We  have  all  eonlidence  in  him.  He  must  not  lenve.  our  country  to 
beeume  spoiled  by  barasfh  Tell  him  may  God  bless  him  in  bis 
work,    Tbis  Is  the  word-mouth  from  Maliko,  the  Emir  of  Nui>o/* 

Mai  ike  is  one  of  the  most  powerfiil  of  the  Mohiimmcdan 
rulers,  and  his  appeal  shows  how  even  the  restraints  of  the 
religion  of  the  Prophet  joined  to  the  '''civil  power  "were 
insufficient  to  prevent  the  progref^s  of  this  commerce  in  death- 
It  is  pleaj^ant  to  record  that  his  appeal  secured  co-openition 
from  the  National  African  Company,  and  the  consumption  in 
his  kingdom  had  lessened  25  per  cent*  last  year. 

The  Berlin  Conference,  in  founding  the  "  Free  State  of  Con- 
go/* however,  was  captured  by  the  liquor  power,  notwith- 
gtanding  the  efibrts  of  the  British  envoy  and  our  own  Ilonp 
John  A.  Kassou,  who  made  strenuous  and  most  honorable  ex- 
ertions to  secure  the  exclusion  of  the  drink  traffic  from  the 
iiiriwdiction  of  the  "state/'  The  German,  Portuguese  and 
iome  otlier  memberB  of  the  conference  obtiiiued  for  the  traffic 
Treedom  of  trade"  and  now  it  is  said  that  at  least  four  fifths 
if  all  that  is  bought  by  civilization  of  Africa  through  the  Con* 
po  valley  is  paid  for  w4th  strong  drink. 

SOUTH   AFRICA. 

Mr-  Waller  says  that  the  Dutch  and  Englisli  governments 
I  South  Africa  have  witnt^ssed  the  extirpation  of  some  tribes 
Dtirely,  as,  for  instance,  the  Ilottentot,  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
J  name  *' brandy  "  as  the  agent  here.  The  Dutch  influence 
\  DOW  dominant  in  the  Cape  Parliament,  which  is  always  for 
le  distillers.  It  is  even  said  that  tlie  natives  are  becoming 
po  prosperous  in  some  regions,  and  the  brandy  cask  is  thrust 
I  for  their  destruction — ^in  other  w^ords^ — deliberate  murder 
f  poisoning,  a  government  engaged  in  assasaination.  The 
Ay  other  historical  instance  like  this  which  occurs  to  me  is 
at  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain. 

Three  years  ago  the  government  commission  on  the  liquor 
I  flic,  comprising  many  eminent  names^  reported  that : 
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The  comtnission  has  been  deeply  im pressed  with  the  emptiillo 
and  urgent  representation   coutaiejed   m   neai'ly  bH  the  evidence 
taken,    and  especmUy   from  the  natives  themselves^  on  tliefvili 
arising  fiom  the  sale  mud  eoni»uiiiptron  of  strong  di^inks.    All  t'ii!) 
evidence  points  in  the  clearest  way  to  the  nse  of  spintuc:.a  liqiwn 
(t'hiefty  ardent  spirits  the  produce  of  the  disLilieries)  as  an  QnmiU- 
gated  evil  to  the  native  races,  and  that  no  other  cause  or  iuteuw.^ 
directly  increases  idkfness  and  crime  andlsaoconjpletely  dcatnu'ilTc, 
not  oaly  of  all  progress  and  iinprovement,  but  even  of  the  I'taMjnai'l? 
hope   of   auy   progress  or  improvement.     Those   membei's  of  l^^ 
commission  wiio,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  cvideoce,  had  <■ 
to  visit  the   Border    dijstriets  were  eve  witnesses  of  the  mv       , 
wretchedness  and  misery  which  mull iplied  facilities  f or  tlie  &:ilt^if 
spirits,  by  lii^enaed  fanieens  in  the  neighborhood  of  native  loc*Uw** 
are    producing ;  if    nncljeckcd   it  can    only   have    one   resulu  •d'3 
that  is  tlic  entire  destruction  of  that  portion    of  the  native*  f  n 
acquire  the  taste  for  brandy.    All  the  better  elas?  of  natives,  n^ 
the  hmithmi  and  nnedumUd  portion^  appear  to  be  conseioua  '■- 
and  have  implored  the  commission  to  suppress  the  evil  whidi 
bringing  ntin  on  themiielves  and  on  their  country. 

The  evidenco  before  the  eommif^sion  was  from  **E3£-go^* 
ernorg,  like  Sir  Theo.  Hhopatoue,  K*  C,  M,  G.  ;  Ex*kioj 
Cetewjiyo  ;  Great  Chiefs,  like  Kama  ;  English  Bishops.  1^ 
Magistrates,  District  InspectorSt  Doctors  and  men  ofatl  <>od- 
ditions,  running  together  from  different  parts  of  Sooth  Afiict* 
and  making  common  cause  against  this  desolating  bn:nJ«^ 
drinking." 

Kev-  Alan  G*  S.  Gibson^  M.  A.,  a  mij^sionary  working  ^ 
the  Transkeij  in  a  niemorandum  transmitted  to  the  dcleg«t<* 
sitting  on  the  inquiry  at  the  chureb  missionary  rooms*  on  tb» 
17th  of  June,  1880,  discusses  the  question  at  length.    I  *j'i 
a  few  sentences  :     "The  bulk  of  our  people   are   heat^ 
uncivilized  \  they  have  naturally  strong  i^aBsion^,  iind  r: 
al,  social  or  religious  checks  to  restrain  them  ;  tlicy  tnusi 
restrained  by  the  law  from  the  beginning.     It  is  a  ease  i»l 
there  can  be  no  medimn»  and  of  this  the  natives  are  f 
aware  themselves," 

Speaking  of  a  liquor  proclamation  promulgated  by  the  : 
crnment,  tlie  natives  held  meetings  all  tliroush  the  coui 
protes^ted  against  the  increased  facilities  for  the    jmr^-- 
Hquor,  which  they  themselves  would  derive  from  tlii^  pr^ 
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niation,  and  so  strong  a  pablic  opinion  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  government  that  the  proclamation  was  amended. 

Think  of  it  I  A  Christiun  government  reformed  by  the 
publie  opinion  of  savages.  What  a  tribute  to  the  eommon 
])oople !  He  says;  ''My  people,  whether  Christian  or  hea- 
tlien,  were  unHninious  in  condemning  the  proclamation,  stating 
that  drink  had  ruined  other  tribes,  and  that  if  it  got  amongst 
tliemselves  it  would  ruin  them  also.  The  natives,  as  a  whole, 
have  sufficient  common  sense  to  nee  this  ;  they  have  not  suffi- 
cient to  abstain  from  drinking  when  it  is  in  their  power.*" 
Mr*  Gibson  says  it  looks?  "ominous  for  the  future,  as  the  liq- 
uor proclamation  has  now  been  followed  up  by  a  measure,  car- 
ried in  Parliament,  abolishing  the  tax  on  brandy*" 

lie  thinks  that  whatever  makes  liquor  more  expensive  is  a 
restraint  upon  its  use*  Mr,  Waller  observes  ;  *'  Again  as  in 
case  of  the  Nujie  people  w©  see  in  this  instance  that  th<3  unfoi't- 
unate  natives  beg  to  be  delivered  from  themselves  -  .  .  .  . 
we  can  trace  no  disposition  on  the  pa  it  of  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment, swamped  as  it  is  by  the  Duteli  element,  to  respond 
to  the  appeal ',  in  fact,  the  recent  removal  of  the  brandy  tax 
fairly  unmasks  all  remaining  mystery/' 

A  most  singuhir  narrative  is  that  of  a  temperance  crusade, 

(I  can  hardly  call  it  anj^thing  else),  by  which  "Drunken  Ba- 

soutoland  "  has  been  converted  into  "  Sober  Basoutoland*'*     I 

can   give   only   the  merest   sketch,  and  this  I  do   for   our 

encouragement  in  our  own  country,     "  ^Vhat  was  the  state  of 

aflairs  in  Basoutoland  six  months  ago  is  well  known.   *  Drunken 

Basoutoland  !      Riotous   Basoutoland  I '   has   been   the   cora- 

njon  talk  of  all  who  take  any  interest  in    its  future.     From 

Caledon  to  the  heart  of  the  Blue  mountains,  brandy  had  be- 

Oame  a  curse  under  which  individuals,  families  and  the  whole 

tribe  were  crushed  without  any  visible  hope  of  rescue.     And 

yet^  incredible  as  it  may  look,  matters  have  suddenly  taken  a 

new  ttn*n.     Our  chiefs  have  all  become  abstainers  and  use 

DOW  their  great  influence  to  oblige  their  subordinates  to  re- 

nounce  strong  drinks »     It  is  a  fact  that  for  the  last  six  months 

,    *    ...  all  the  priucipal  chiefs  in  Basoutoland  have  not 

ev<5n  tasted   liquor,    and  the  bulk  of  their  people   have   done 

'i-   same.     Strict  watch  is  kept  on  the  border  to  prevent 

uer  the  Basutos  going  into  the  Free  State  and  buying  brandy 

18 
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there,    or   the  white  smugglei*8 


entering 


Basoutolaod  witb 


tlitHr  accur.scd  merchandise.  *  *  .  .  ,  The  de^ilii  of  au  m]m* 
tant  head  man  •  •  *  •  •  was  u  isolemn  warning  given  lo  our 
drunken  chiefs.  Delirium  f/remens  at  last  got  the  better  of  the 
iron  constitution  of  the  deceased  chief.  Everybody  knewtliat 
drunkennegs,  and  nothing  el^e^  had  brought  him  to  an  %> 
timely  and  dreadful  end*  And,  all  the  otlier  chiefs  l>eiDgnitiTi? 
or  less  affected  with  that  horrible  malady,  every  one  of  tliem 
had  good  reassoo  i^  think  of  the  fata  which  awaited  him  if  b*' 
did  not  speedily  renounce  drinking/'  Then  follows  :inacooun[ 
of  the  way  they  did  it,  and  after  a  few  paragniphs  which  rtsiti 
somewhat  like  the  proceedings  in  Ohio  we  are  told  "that  k*i 
but  not  least  we  had  a  visit  from  the  chief,  Paulas  Moptli, 

who  was  formerly  a  member  of  our  church,  but  w!i 

long  ago  became  a  heathen  again." 

This  man  seems  to  have  been  a  heathen  Gough  or  Fatkr 
Mathew,    He  utilized  hymns  and  prayers^  and  moral  and  pt»Vii 
jcal  orations,  and  made  a  grcut  impression  on  all  who  heard  liis 
clever  appeals  for  temperance  and  unity.     He  held  out  ^  '"* 
even  to  the  Christians,  and  "to  him  I  believe  is  Bason  r 
indebted  to  a  large  extent  for  the  happy  change  which  Ji 
been  already  recorded,*'     But  famine  and  sc*ircity  of  moocj 
helped  them  some,  as  the  Basutos  were  not  able  to   buy  ram 
so  freely  lis  fonnerly.     "Temptations  are  plentiful,  and  thi 
people  are  w  enk.    With  trembling  hearts  and  much  pniyer  we 
are  looking  at  the  course  of  events,  every  day  of  teniper»T'^ 
being  one  more  security  against  the  overthrow  of  our  haj> 
What  is  to  happen  in  coming  days  no  one  knows.     But  t: 
we  know,    that  six    months  of  temi>erance  is  a  wonden'i^i 
achievement;  that  to  the  present  time  no  sign  of  an    inipoDtS- 
ing  relapse  of  the  Biisutos  into  dninkenness  is  to  be  discern* 
and   that  with    God's   help   what  seems  now  to  be  a  It 
porary  lull  may  become  the  normal  and  definitive  stale 
the  tribe." 

Courage,  Europe  and  America !     How  full  of  hop©  for 
poor  ChrixStian  nations  is  this  bright  and  beantifnl  exaij:   ' 
Basoutolandl     Note  how  they  did  it.     The  big  chief    i 
delirium  tremens  and  the  rest  had  the   good  senate   to 
frightened.     Let  ours  do  the  same — several  big  elites  hatr< 
died  already.     They  stopped  the  importation  and  Ih© 
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They  atifeed  famine  and  poverty  which  we  shall  be  able  to 
do  presently  if  we  cootijiue  ia  our  present  course-  They 
tried  moral  suasion,  and  prohibitory  law,  which  they  enforced 
ID  earnest.  Both  heathtsn  and  Christian  lent  a  hand.  And 
they  dfd  it»  Let  us  do  likewise-  Here  are  our  auperiors* 
Lflt  m  leara  wisdom  from  them. 

Seize  hoi  J  of  tnith  wherever  ^tis  found 
On  Uhnstiao  or  on  hoathen  ground. 

All  haih  BasDutoland  I  Hope  of  the  world  I  To  thee  we  dip 
every  ilag  of  civilization,  God  grant  that  thy  bad  old  white 
companions  may  not  sedace  thee  again  to  thy  cups,  for,  if 
savagea  cannot  reform,  what  hope  have  we  I 

How  the  whole  business  cheapens  civilization  and  abames 
the  cheek  of  even  our  hypocrisy  with  red-hot  blush  ! 

But  we  must  not  linger  on  this  oasis  in  the  desert.  "  Some- 
how or  other  things  always  go  wrong  in  Africa,"  and  we  find 
the  Portuguese  a  few  miles  up  the  coast  admitting  spirits  of  all 
kinds  at  three  pence  per  gallon.  The  Transvaal  is  soon  to 
be  curbed  with  a  railroad,  and  then  the  tribes  which  at  pres- 
ent are  "  cut  off  from  intoxic^mts  will  come  under  the  scath- 
ing influence  of  a  state  of  things  mainly  confined  to  the  west 
coast  hitherto,"  and  the  scenes  of  Dr.  Livingstone*^  "  heroic 
explorations"  are  threatened*  God  is  thought  to  be  helping 
these.  "In  one  instance  the  trafficker  was  drinking  from  a 
lemijohn  in  the  chiefB  hut.  By  some  means  the  spirit  caught 
ire  and  he  died  in  a  few  hours  horribly  burned."  Mr*  John 
Hoir,  the  representative  of  the  African  Lakes  Trading  Com- 
may,  tolls  us  that,  in  the  flat  country  lying  near  the  sea 
►etwceo  the  mouths  of  the  Zambesi  river  and  the  Quilimane 
staary,  many  distilleries  exist.  "The  profits  on  the  sale  of 
pirits  is  700  per  cent.,  as  conducted  by  the  European  houses, 
.  p  ,  -  I  have  seen  boys  and  girls  of  about  fouiieen  or 
fteen  years  of  age  getting  their  wages  in  this  poison,"  *'At 
I©  Opium  Company*s  place  nearly  the  whole  wages  are  paid 
spirits." 

The  Portuguese  are  doing  that.  In  fact  these  Portuguese 
em  to  be  the  "primal,  eldest  curse"  to  Africa,  and  no  con- 
lental  nation  is  willing  to  stay  its  hand  in  the  least*  No 
aecience  seems  to  be  touched  at  all  save  that  of  England, 
i  bars  appears  to  be  as  yet  like  the  embryotic  evolution  of 
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moral  nature  in  the  crocodile.  I  would  say  more,  if  I  ^was 
not  obliged  to  admit  that  New  England  and  New  York  are 
little  better  than  Old  England,  and  I  have  some  respect  for 
our  own  nest.  The  naked  truth  is  that  we  are  a  set  of 
murderers  all  together,  and  the  best  of  us  only  endeavor  to 
-console  our  victim  with  psalms  while  we  cut  his  throat  and 
pick  his  pocket.  The  work  of  these  blessed  missionaries  alone 
proves  to  the  African  that  the  Christian  has  any  God. 

The  following  data  is  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  the  oflScials 
of  the  custom  house  : 

The  exportation  from  the  port  of  Boston  to  British  Posses- 
sions in  Africa,  from  July  1,  1882,  to  July  1,  1887,  of  spirit! 
made  from  molasses  alone  was  3,147,918  gallons,  while  ii 
addition  to  this  there  have  been  large  exportations  of  spirit 
made  from  grain,  amounting  to  116,792  gallons  in  the  siogL 
year  of  1882,  also  wines,  malt  liquors  in  bottles  and  casks 
and  alcohol,  etc.,  etc. 

The  total  custom  house  valuation  of  all  domestic  exporti 
tions  from  the  United  States  to  the  British  Possessions  i 
Africa,  from  July  1,  1882,  to  July  1,  1886,  four  years,  i 
$6,648,123 ;  of  intoxicating  liquors  during  the  same  perio( 
$5,690,909,  leaving  the  value  of  all  other  exportation  $957,21^ 
The  year  1886-7  is  not  included,  as  the  returns  were  a 
available  at  the  custom  house  when  I  applied  for  them. 

These  returns  include  only  the  exportation,  first,  of  qaantil 
from  the  single  port  of  Boston,  and,  second,  of  value  from  tl 
United  States,  for  the  periods  above  stated,  to  the  Briti 
Possessions  in  Africa — t.  e..  Sierra  Leone,  Gold  Coast,  < 
the  west  coast ;  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  on  the  south  coas 
etc.,  etc.  When  we  further  consider  that  this  does  n 
include  the  principal  inlets  of  alcohol  to  Africa,  and  th 
Great  Britain,  Fmnce,  Grermany,  Portugal  and  other  Eur 
pean  countries  are  far  more  active  in  this  accursed  commer 
than  ourselves,  and  that  the  manufacture  is  already  rooted 
Africa  itself,  and  that  the  trade  does  not  probably  reveal 
official  inspection  one  fourth  of  its  actual  proportions,  we  c 
begin  to  imagine  something  of  the  extent  of  these  fires  frti 
hell  with  which  we  are  illuminating  and  burning  up  the  ''Da 
Continent,"  whose  historic  misfortunes  seem  to  culminate 
our  love. 
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Rev.  James  Johnson  said  in  a  speech  before  a  meeting  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  April  1,  1887:  "The 
slave  tmde  has  been  to  Africa  a  great  evil,  but  the  evih  of  the 
rum  trade  are  far  greater*"  Mr,  W.  S,  Caine,  M,  P.,  says; 
"The  native  races  of  Egypt  are  being  demoralized-  ,  <  »  *  . 
Who  buys  the  liquor  now?  Why,  the  natives,  whom  I  am 
sorry  to  say  the  British  soldier  has  largely  taught  to  drink. 
Wherever  the  Eogliahman  comes  in  contact  with  the  natives 

he  drags  them  down  through  intoxicating  liquors 

I  went  to  a  temperance  meeting  in  Cairo  -   ♦   ,  .  , 

all  natives,  three  or  four  hundred  present* 

every  speaker  native  of  Egypt  and  speeches  in  Arabic, 
Nearly  every  speech  was  in  denunciation  of  EngliBhmen, 
Levantines  and  Europeans,  and  Christians  in  particular  for 
bringing  this  accursed  drink  to  them.  They  were  urging 
Mohammedans,  whose  religion  forbids  them  to  drink,  to  sign 
the  pledge  as  we  do  here."  In  fact  Mohammedanism  would 
appear  to  be  the  chief  hope  of  Africa*  and,  if  Christianity  does 
oot  rid  itself  of  alcohol,  may  yet  be  of  the  world • 

Professor  the  Rev,  N.  J,  Hofmeyer,  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  says :  ^\  .  ,  .  _  The  drink  traffic  in  South  Africa 
means  ruin  and  death  to  the  natives.  In  1883  it  was  officially 
reported  that  in  two  months  106  natives  had  been  killed  by 
brandy.  How  many  pine  away  and  die  under  this  curse  all 
over  South  Africa  of  which  no  human  record  is  kept?     What 

a   day  of  retribution  ia  awaiting  the  white  man  t 

except  he  repent  and  seek  the  good  of  the  race  he  is  now 
destroying  for  lucre's  sake.**  Dn  Clarke  says  that  "he  had 
&een  thousands  of  girls  lying  drunk  around  the  traders' 
^wagons/' 

The  Rev.  H.  W.  Little  read  a  paper  before  the  British 
Colonial  Temperance  Congress  upon  the  liquor  traffic  on  the 
eaat  coast  of  Africa,  from  whigh  I  take  the  following  extract  ^ 
oiftking  no  apology  for  its  length,  because  of  the  completeness 
ifTith  w^hich  it  poi-trays  the  methods  by  which  stronger  nations 
in  these  modern  times  are  despoiling  and  destroying  weaker 
ones  under  the  pretense  of  civilizing  and  improving  their  con- 
dition.    It  is  a  false  pretense  and  it  would  be  less  cowardly 
aud  more  honorable  to  avow  the  real  purpose  and  use  some 
atfaer  method  than  poisoning.     Pirates  carry  the  black  flag^ — 
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which  makes  their  business  comparatively  respectable,  ilr. 
Little  says,  page  232  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congresj 
which  was  held  July,  1886  :  ''My  work  as  a  missionary  of  th( 
Church  of  England  for  several  years  was  carried  on  on  tli< 
east  coast  of  the  beautiful  but  afflicted  island  of  JVfadaga&car 
The  history  of  that  land  is  without  parallel  for  pathos  aD( 
consuming  interest  in  the  history  of  the  world.  A  centar 
ago  it  was  unknown.  Fifty  years  ago  it  passed  throu^ 
national  crisis  from  which  it  emerged,  guided  by  the  strew 
hand  of  England,  into  a  new  life.  You  are  all  aware  of  tb 
rapid  progress  of  the  Malagasy  in  their  religious  and  soc'u 
life.  A  nation  of  idolaters  in  1800,  to-day  they  are  a  natio 
of  Christians.  And  for  this  change  they  have  solely  to  than 
English  non-conformists.  The  London  Missionaiy  Societ 
sent  them  missionaries,  artisans,  printers,  and  useful  men  < 
all  trades  and  professions.  The  results  were  abundant  1 
overflowing.  So  mightily  grew  the  Word  of  God  and  pr 
vailed."  A  splendid  commerce  began  to  move  the  land.  I 
dormant  resources  were  brought  forth  and  found  a  reac 
market  in  foreign  ports.  The  vessels  of  Europe  crowded  i 
magnificent  harbors  and  the  people  rejoiced  in  the  new  e 
which  had  dawned  upon  them.  Their  reverence  and  adoi 
tion  of  anything  English  was  everywhere  manifest.  They  ga 
us  the  highest  honor  they  could  bestow.  They  called 
brethren  and  fathers  and  sons. 

But  they  soon  began  to  distrust  us,  and  I  fear  in  the  end 
dislike  us.  We  had  not  been  true  to  them.  We  profess 
to  love  them  for  their  own  sake,  and  then,  alas !  we  discoT 
ourselves  to  them  only  as  seeking  to  enrich  ourselves  at  thi 
expense.  Mauritius,  the  chief  colony  of  the  southern  Indi 
Ocean  and  the  East  African  seaboard,  had  gradually  develop 
immense  capabilities  as  a  sugar-producing  island.  The  wh 
capital  of  the  island  soon  drifted  into  this  industry  and 
course  an  outlet  had  to  be  found  for  the  produce  of  these  ev< 
increasing  sugar  estates.  A  ready  market  was  found  for  1 
sugar,  but  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  rimi  which  ^ 
made  from  the  refuse  of  the  sugar  mills  ?  It  was  not  gc 
enough  for  European  markets.  It  was  too  good  to  wa^ 
Madagascar  was  opening  its  gates  with  its  millions  of  popu 
tion  in  all  good  faith  to  the  merchandise  of  its  more  civili 
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ncighboi'8*     The  idea  was  conceived  of  making  Madagascar 
receptacle  for  tliG  damaged  spirit  of  the  Christian  English 
colony  of  Mauritius.     The  stuff  was  taken  down  to  Tamotave 
to  be  bartered  for  Malagasy  natiy©  produce-     I  need  not  pro- 
long tlic  story*     The  native  villages  soon  became  scenes  of 
fi'ightful  havoc  and  misery*     Tlie  crime  of  the  island  arose  in 
one  shoil  year  by  leaps  and  bounds  to  a  height  too  fearful  to 
recordp     Like  a  pestilonce,  the  rum  of  Mauritius  flowed  along 
the  jmblic  way  and  up  the  country,  till  it  invaded  the  capital, 
Antananarivo,  200  miles  from  the  coast*     The  native  govern- 
ment was  seized  with  consternation*     Was  this  a  plot  of  the 
English  to  destroy  them?     The  king,  Radama  I.,  a  prince 
of  great  sagacity  and  courage,  at  once  saw  that  something 
must  be  done  to  save  his  people*     The  custom  dues  of  the 
port  were  paid   then    as   now  in  kind.     Every  tenth  liarrel 
of  the  cursed  spirit  imported  was    sent   to  the  government 
stores.     But  Radama  would  not  allow  it  to  be  placed  with 
the  cottons  of  Manchester  or  the  hardware  of  Birmingham. 
He  ordered  it  to  be  left,  on  the  sands,  and  then  to  be  taken  to 
the  wat43r's  edge  and  poured  out,  every  drop,  into  the  sea*  The 
merchants  of   Mauritius   were   amused;    but  they   speedily 
became  indignant,  as  they  saw  that  the  aggressive  action  of 
the  king  was  leading  the  natives  to  look  upon  the  rum  with 
fear   and   distaste,     A  grave   representation   was   therefore 
made  to  Radama  by  the  officials  of  the  English  government 
on  the  subject*     He  was  publicly  depreciating  the  value  of  a 
British  article  of  trade.     He  was  violating  a  clause  of  the 
I  treaty  between  himself  and  the  imperial  governmentp     Poor 
[J£adama  had  to  allow  the  cursed  stuff  free  course  or  quarrel 
[with  his  best  friends  and  strongest  ally. 

From  that  time  to  this  the  flood  has  flowed  uninterruptedly 
>ver  the  land*  And  the  Malagasy  are  suffering  to-day  and 
"^ill  suffer  till  public  opinion  at  home  proves  too  strong  for  the 
ling  to  be  done  in  the  name  of  England  any  longer*  lladama's 
ion,  Eadama  II.,  a  youth  of  great  promise^  fell  under  the  in- 
(oence  of  the  cursed  habit  of  intoxication  taught  him  by  men 
>f  sk  Christian  nation*  and  he  perished  after  a  brief  reign  of 
line  months,  crowded  with  acts  of  folly  and  sin,  in  his  own 
lalnee,  assassinated  by  order  of  his  own  Privy  Council, 
J?L  terrible  fact  is  that  the  natives  are  now  growing  sugar 
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cane  in  their  own  country  in  order  to  make  this  rum,  and  the 
passion  for  intoxicants  is  spreading  with  fearful  rapidi^' 
amongst  the  young  men  of  the  higher  classes,  who  somehow 
think  it  fashionable  and  a  mark  of  high  civilization  to  be  seen 
in  a  condition  of  almost  helpless  intoxication  in  public  places. 
The  native  authorities  deplore  this  condition  of  things.  The) 
wish  to  close  their  ports  to  the  thing  altogether,  but  Mauritiu! 
is  too  strong  for  them,  and  this  crying  injury  to  a  perishinj 
people  remains  unredressed  and  imheeded  by  the  most  human* 
and  Christian  nation  in  the  world.  The  same  story  may  b 
told  with  very  slight  variations  in  detail  of  all  the  native  tribe 
on  the  East  African  sea  board.  From  Natal,  from  the  Cape 
and  from  all  the  older  colonies  of  the  south,  a  flood  of  spirit  i 
poured  into  the  territories  of  the  native  chiefs.  'V^Tiole  village 
are  found  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  kings,  chiefs,  people 
women,  children,  all  in  a  state  of  hideous  frenzy  bom  of  tl 
fire  water  of  the  white  man." 

I  can  go  no  further  with  this  description  of  hell.  Oi 
Christianity,  what  crimes  are  done  in  thy  name  ! 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  delivered  ill 
2, 1887,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  holds  out  a  ray  of  hope. 

It  is  a  dread  commerce.  But  it  is  rather  anti-commerce.  T 
fear  of  it  and  the  dread  of  it  will  soon  be  upon  commerce  its€ 
.....  What  shall  we  say  of  a  system  which,  in  the  name 
freedom,  threatens  with  extinction  all  trades  but  one?  What 
bales  of  goods  reshipped  because  in  the  drunken  population  th 
was  no  demand  but  for  drink — because  they  would  receive  noth 
else  in  barter — would  take  no  other  wages  for  the  early  moniiu 
work  and  were  incapable  when  the  early  morning  was  past  ?  " 

Just  so,  and  thus  we  again  reach  the  conscience  through 
pocket,  and  but  for  this  there  would  be  scant  hope  inde 
As  Mr.  Joseph  Thompson  says,  in  the  Conteinporary  Hev 
of  December,  1886,  "for  any  African  who  is  influenced  for  g< 
by  Christianity,  a  thousand  are  driven  into  deeper  degra 
tion  by  the  gin  trade,  and  Mohammedan  missionaries 
throwing  down  the  gauge  to  Christianity  and  declaring 
upon  our  chief  contribution  to  western  Africa — ^the  gin  tra< 

AUSTRALIAN   COLONIES   OF   GREAT  BRITAIN. 

As  everywhere  else  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that   supe 
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ciTilizatioa  are  in  aggressive  contact  with  inferior  conditions 
of  men,  alcobol  is  one  of  the  moat  active  and  deadly  agencies 
opemtiDg  against  the  native  inhabitants  in  the  vast  regions  of 
Oceanica,  as  well  aa  among  the  ciYilissed  pioneers  of  the  great 
nations  which  are  now  emerging  upon  the  horizon  of  history. 
But  I  am  warned  by  the  diminiBhing  space  of  this  work  that 
I  must  be  brief  in  the  further  consideration  of  the  ravages  of 
intemperance  in  foreign  lands.  Our  chief  concern  is  first 
to  put  out  the  fire  at  home. 

New  South  Wales  is  the  oldest  of  the  Australian  colonies  ; 
it  contaiDS  310,938  square  miles,  and  is  three  times  the  sizo 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — five  times  larger  than  New 
England »    Its  population  is  one  million  and  rapidly  increasing* 
N.  T.  CoIUhb,  G.  W,  V,  T.,  of  the  Grand  Lodge  I.  O-  G.  T, 
of  New  South  Wales,  Tasmania  and  Fiji   say.s:  "Unfortu- 
nately drink  has  been  the  great  curse  of  the  people  in  this  as 
well  as  in  other  lands.     Alcohol  was  one  of  the  earliest  me- 
diiims  of  exchange,  and  many  valuable  properties  were  bar- 
tered away  for  a  gallon  or  two  of  rum.     One  of  the  first 
hospitals  in  the  colony  was  built  by  imm,  the  government 
ving  the  contractors  a  monopoly  in  the  drink  traffic,  and  it 
long  known  as  the  ^  Rum  Ilospital/     This  seems  to  have 
n  a  sure  way  to  furnish  patients  so  long  as  there  were  peo- 
to  drink  the  rum,"     Itr.  Collins  adds  :   "As  in  the  early 
y&  of  the  colony  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  popular 
belonged  to  the  convict  and  lawless   classes,   it  may  he 
Bily  imagined  that  the  drink  fiend  obtained  a  firiin  footing, 
d  that  the  most  horrible  crimes  were  perpetrated  under  its 
uence/'     But  he  speaks    hopefully  of  the    future*     The 
5rOod  Templars,  and  other  great  and  good  organizations,  are 
t  ^vork  with  beneficial  results-     Restrictive  legislation  helps 
I  ho  tit  also,  and  now  the  people  pay  only  twenty-three  dollars 
j>er  hc?ad  annually  for  strong  drink. 

Afr-   John  Vale,  Secretary  of  the  Victorian  Alliance,  Mel- 

l  lourne,  says  that  "  speaking  generally  Victoria  m  neither  liet- 

r  iioi'  worse  than  most  of  her  neighbors  and  friends."     She 

I  s  a  million  of  people,  and  tlie  amount  annually  expended  in 

i.jfport   of  the  drink  traffic  is  125,000,000 — or  twenty-five 

JoJl^^^   ^^^  ^^^^  man  J  woman  and  child-    Temperance  societies 

-  aotiive,  and  the  law  helps  some. 
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Mr.  John  W.  Jago,  of  Dunedin,  New  2Jealand,  sa; 
**  There  is  no  fairer  land  than  this,  none  richer  in  resom 
with  more  genial  clime,  or  richer  soils,  or  finer  forests, 
more  varied  mineral  deposits  ;  no  country  where  the  seen 
is  more  grand,  more  beautifid  or  more  wonderful.  Yet,  fi 
beautifully  grand  as  is  this  new  land  of  ours,  *the  trail  of 

serpent  is  over  it  all' while  man  asserted  his 

minion  over  the  earth,  drink  accursed  drink,  and  the  devil 
solution,  asserted  his  dominion  over  man." 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  population  of  the  colony  i 
not  averaged  over  500,000,  and  the  expenditure  for  nun  1 
been  £20,000,000,  or  $100,000,000.  Drink  causes  drank 
ness,  drunkenness  produces  poverty,  disease  and  crime,  i 
Mr.  Jago  estimates  the  cost  of  the  traffic,  direct  and  indirc 
at  $22,500,000  annually,  an  amount  equal  to  the  entire  re 
nue  of  the  colony.  The  Good  Templars  are  the  chief  hope 
all  these  vast  possessions,  and  the  condition  of  the  color 
already  described  applies  to  Queensland,  South  Austral 
Tasmania  and  elsewhere  in  those  far-off,  but  important,  Ian 
The  native  races  seem  to  cut  no  figure  in  the  recent  accoiu] 
The  same  will  be  true  of  Africa  in  fifty  years.  Like  caai 
produce  like  effects. 

THE  CONGO  VALLEY. 

In  closing  the  chapter  I  offer  a  few  observations,  lest  tli 
be  omitted  later,  upon  the  case  of  Africa,  which  demands  t 
immediate  attention  of  the  American  people.  We  first  recc 
nized  the  Congo  Free  State.  We  were  a  part  of  the  Ber 
Conference  which  chained  the  liquor  trade  to  her  lips  by  : 
ternational  agreement.  It  would  have  been  better  to  ha 
revived  the  slave  trade,  if  therewith  we  had  enacted  inten 
tional  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  for  the  Congo  valle 
This  government  daily  commits,  by  its  acquiescence  in  * 
existing  treaty-guaranteed  wickedness,  a  far  greater  wro 
than  it  would  be  to  re-enslave  our  own  colored  fellow-citizei 

The  Executive   Department  of  the  government  should 
once  open  correspondence  with  every  foreign  power  concer 
ed,  with  a  view  to  changing  the  status  established  by  the  t-o 
ference  of  Berlin  and  by  subsequent  events.     TheX^gi^hiti^ 
Department  should  take  still  more  radical  action  by  prohioa 
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ing  exportation  of  spirits  of  any  kind  to  Africa  ;  by  declaring 
tbe  trade  to  be  a  crime j  like  piracy  on  the  high  seas,    and   to 
be  extirpated   by  force.     Build  a  navy  for  this  purpose,  if 
necessary,  and  scour  the   seas-     Let   us    see    what    Christian 
mition  will  go  to   war  to   protect  this  plague   of  the  world. 
International  agreement  can  be    obtained    for  the    siipprea- 
sion  of  this  trade,    if  a  real  effort  be  made  by  the  United 
States  to  eecurc  it.     If  no  ?^iich  agroenient  can   be  had,  then 
'  Great  Britain  and   the   United  States   can   form   a   conven- 
tion for  ita  effectual  suppression*     If  Great  Britain  will  not 
I  join  US,  we  can  do  it  alone.     We  face  perpetually  inward,  and 
like  the  osti'ich,  with  his  head  iu  the  sand,  or  a  bashful  boy ^ 
I. stand  with  our  back  to  the  world.     If  we  leave  the  Congo 
^  Free  State — and  so  all  Afi'ica^ — where  we  have  helped  to  place 
llier  by  the  Berlin  Conference,  it  would  have  been  better  never 
I  to  have  re<tognized  her  flag  at  aU.     Let  the  Christian  Philan- 
>py  of  the  country  organize^  and  move  on  Washington. 
lie    World's    Woman's    Christian    Temperance  Union  has 
ready  entered  upon  the  work.     It  is  time  it  were  done. 


CHAPTER  XIV- 

THE   REMEDIES  —  TOTAL  ABSTINENGE. 

Alcohol  the  Tyrant  of  all  Ages  and  Races  — Are  the  Chains  of  i 
Liquor  Habit  to  be  Perpetual?  Shall  there  be  a  "New  Emawa 
tion"? — The  Forces  of  the  Temperance  Reform  until  lately  a  G 
inspired  Mob  —  A  Great  War  before  us — The  Emancipation  of  I 
teen  Hundi-ed  Millions — Agencies  to  be  Employed  by  the  Organi 
Army  of  Reform  Considered :  Lidividual,  Associated  and  Political 
Personal  Total  Abstinence  a  Recent  Evolution  of  Christian  G} 
zation  —  The  Dictum  of  Science  and  Duty. 

WE  have  now  surveyed  this  monster  evil  which  afflic 
nations,  long  since  personified  as  the  Tyrant  Alcol 
The  tyrant  indeed  he  is  of  all  ages,  and  of  every  race  i 
clime.  America,  Europe,  the  world,  are  now  in  his  chai 
There  has  never  been  a  system  of  slavery  like  this  wl 
King  Alcohol  has  imposed  upon  mankind  —  so  fiill  of  I 
rors,  so  abject  and  hopeless,  in  this  life,  and  so  portent 
only  of  wailing  and  despair  in  the  next. 

The  slavery  which  for  hundreds  of  years  was  imposed 
civilized  (?)  nations  upon  the  children  of  ravished  Afi 
was  so  dreadful  in  its  origin,  and  so  wicked  in  its  robben 
the  rights  of  man,  that  humanity  and  conscience  at  last  h 
overthrown  it,  even  in  those  regions  where  it  existed  in 
mildest  and  most  profitable  form.  It  was,  at  the  wo 
subjection  of  the  body  only. 

"  Still,  in  thought  as  free  as  ever,"  the  black  victim  assei 
his  own  manhood,  denied  the  right  of  those  who  bought 
sold  him,  and,  appealing  to  the  innate  sentiments  of  I 
and  of  justice  which  unite  the  whole  family  of  man,  to 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  the  race,  demasD 
liberty  and  equality  before  the  law.  Such  an  appeal  n 
be  heard.  It  was  heard  —  in  every  form  of  protest  and 
dignant  expression  in  time  of  peace,  and  finally  on  a  th 
sand  bloody  battlefields  and  on  the  slippery  decks  of  m 
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strife,  until  the  high  judgtncnt  of  Earth  and  Heaven  has 
rbver!?ed  the  foul  decree  which  eochiuoed  our  fcllow-mao,  and 
now  the  body,  like  the  soul,  is  free- 

But  the  fierce  tymnt  whose  doniiuion  we  are  now  contem- 
plating, worse  than  the  kidnapper  of  Africa,  has  lassooed 
our  immortal  natures  and  enslaved  the  soul.  Under  the 
slavery  which  our  century  has  abolished,  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  release  the  body  and  the  whole  man  went  free.' 
But  here  is  a  thraldom  which*  while  it  is  destructive  of  the 
body»  yet  interpenetrates  the  whole  nature,  and,  by  a  horri- 
ble process  of  mental  and  moml,  as  w^ell  as  physical,  disso- 
lution and  degradation,  eliminates  every  quality  of  nobility 
in  man,  and  even  of  the  respectable  brute.  There  seems 
hardly  anything  w^hatever  of  being,  of  personal  entity  lefti 
nothing  but  the  essence,  the  purest  quality  of  debased,  be* 
sotted,  and  grovelling  servility. 

The  man  is  at  last  absorbed  in  his  own  chains ;  there 
is  no  man  —  all  shames  and  crimes »  and  nothing  more# 
Both  body  and  soul  are  destroyed  in  hell ;  yet  the  hell 
is  upon  earth,  and  millions  upon  millions  of  us  are  now 
in  it,  where  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  our  ances- 
tors and  of  our  kith  and  kin  have  already  died  of  the  worm 
which  so  far  dieth  not,  *'  the  worm  of  the  stilL"  And  is 
there  no  escape?  are  these  chains  perpetual? 

Shall  there  be  no  "New  Emancipation"?     With  me  the 

millennium  is  a  fact  as  fixed   in  the  future   as  the  rising 

of  the  morrow's  sun.     To  that  more  than  hope,  that  faith 

which  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  I  cling  as  the 

fundamental  premise  in  the  logic  of  life.     Without  this,  there 

is,  to  my  mind,  no  syllogism,  no  conclusion  at  alK     If  we  may 

not  believe — yes,  know,  as  we  know  that  the  everlasting 

courses  of  universal  nature  are  sure  —  that  there  is  a  higher 

and  better  destiny  for  the  race  than  this  mortal  existence,  a 

t  J  me  when  "  all  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  fraud  shall  fail," 

^od  once  more  *■  returning  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale,*'  what 

i..^   there  to  w^ork  for  here?    If  the  earthly  millennium  l)e 

i  oipossible,  a  will-oMhe-wisp,  or  some  miasmatic  exhalation 

of  the  mind;   if  there  be   no   certainty   of  a  higher   and 

t>etter  state  in  this  wTirld  which  we  have  seen,  what  sensible 

ground  is  thci'e  to  predicate  the  realization  of  our  hopes  in 
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a  world  which  we  have  not  seen  ?  It  is  hardly  worth  whil 
to  prolong  society  unless  there  is  hope  of  its  elevation  an 
happiness  here.  The  sooner  we  are  all  the  other  side  < 
Jordan,  and  the  tragedy  of  lost  Greenland  is  repeated  ( 
the  stage  of  the  whole  world,  the  better. 

It  is  this  faith  in  the  redemption  and  elevation  of  our  ra 
to  the  enjoyment  of  untold  ages  of  happiness,  here  in  tl 
\frorld,  which  encourages  me  to  believe  in  the  overthrow 
alcohol  and  in  the  "New  Emancipation."  And  there 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  within  us. 

We  do  know  that  certain  causes  will  produce  certs 
effects;  that,  if  certain  causes  result  in  slavery,  cert^ 
other  causes  lead  to  freedom.  We  do  know  that  freedi 
need  never  be  lost,  and  that  when  lost  it  can  be  regained 
not  always,  for  manhood  at  last  goes  out  and  there  is  no 
ing  left  to  be  made  free.  But  there  are  conditions  which  g 
freedom,  hope  and  joy,  and  we  possess  them  all  when  th 
conditions  are  complied  with.  There  is  a  way  of  esca 
It  is  long  and  difficult.  By  a  thousand  converging  i 
ascending  avenues,  and  through  more  than  forty  years 
wandering  in  wastes  and  wildernesses,  humanity  must  re 
the  promised  land.  But  there  is  such  a  land,  and  it  beco 
us  to  be  strong  and  to  go  up  and  possess  it. 

We  are  entering  upon  a  great  war.  The  battle  is  ( 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  It  is  personal,  social,  natio 
international.  It  involves  both  hemispheres  and  all  race 
body  and  soul,  time  and  eternity.  It  has  already  la 
more  than  one  hundred  years.  We  must  not  falter  bee 
we  are  to  die  on  the  battlefield ;  only  let  us  fight  a  j 
fight.  Another  century  may  place  alchoholism  where  sk 
now  is.  That  will,  indeed,  be  a  new  emancipation.  1 
shall  we  win  this  fight  ? 

Much  depends  upon  the  organization  of  the  army  and 
plan  of  battle.  Until  lately,  the  forces  of  the  Temper 
Reform  have  been  a  God-inspired  mob.  Many  a  Bastile 
been  taken,  but  hardly  one  has  been  destroyed,  and 
almost  invariably  have  lost  them  again  to  the  inferior 
regular  troops  of  the  enemy.  It  is  all-important  tha 
comprehend  what  we  are  to  do.  We  are  to  capture 
world,  to  accomplish  New  and  Universal  Emancipation 
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fifteen  hundred  miUious  who  §ow  ai-e,  and  for  billions  who 
are  yet  to  be. 
How  shall  this  be  done? 

I  do  not  feel  competent  to  answer  this  question  as  it  should 
be  au.swered  ;  hut  the  hope  to  throw  a  tew  niys  of  light  (and 
I  would  iilso  of  heat)  upon  it,  is  the  only  purpose  with  which 
^s  hook  is  written. 

Human  existence  proceeds  in  two  forms  —  the  IndiYidnal 
hfe  und  the  life  of  society.  Intemperunce  affects  both,  and 
hence  all  the  agencies  and  influences  which  they  can  summon 
should  be  exerted  for  its  extirpation. 

These  agencies  and  iniluences  may  be  classified  as  (1) 
individuul  action,  (2)  voluntary  assoeinted  action^  and  (3) 
action  by  the  State.  The  tirst  two  constitute  those  influences 
and  agencies  which  are  generally  known  as  moral  suasioUi 
The  State  enacts  and  enforces  law.  It  is  obvious  that,  since 
the  evils  of  alcohol  result  from  the  voluntary  introduction, 
by  the  individuals  of  the  poison  into  his  system,  the  funda^ 
mental  condition  of  prevention  and  reform  is  total  abstinence 
by  every  one  from  the  accursed  thing- 

This   is   the   first  commandment,  and  the  second  is  like 
to   it.     Thou   ^halt  assist  thy   neighbor  to   abstain  like 
yself- 

The  medicinal  use,  if  there  be  any,  is  not  included  in  the 
as  a  beverage,  although  when  administered  as  a  medicine 
may  be  in  the  form  of  a  drink.     The  complete  temper- 
luce  reformation,  for  individuals  and  for  society,  implies  total 
stinence  of  the  race  from  intoxicating  beverages.     That, 
nothing  less»  should  be  the  high  ideal  of  our  endeavor, 
ough  we  may  climb  to  the  stars  by  many  a  weary,  toiln- 
s*  but  ever  ascend inij  step.     Jt  is  clear  that,  as  society  is 
t    the  aggregate  of  individuals,  personal  abstinence  and 
form  is  the  only  possi!)le  way  to  geneml  reform.     True 
njperance  reform,  then,  must  begin  with  the  individual, 
iinri     it  must  be  brought  3d>out  by  the  exertion  of  his  own 
ill,   or  by  the  will  of  others  influencing  his  conduct,  either 
.     advice  or  compulsion.     The  Temple  of  Reform  is  builded 
:..,  1     living  individual  st€>nes,  which  either  take  their  proper 
plaoot^  voluntarily,  or,  being  phiced  by  tho  aid  of  others,  re- 
[n^itt  tliere  by  virtue  of  their  own  disposition  or  environment. 
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Wherever  there  is  will-power  there  is  responsibility;  ani 
if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  sin,  that  man  commits  sin  wh 
knowingly  and  voluntarily  partakes  of  poison  as  a  mei 
beverage,  a  drink. 

If  there  be  any  act  fraught  with  more  danger  to  hirnse 
and  to  all  those  who  are  about  him,  whether  in  relations  m 
or  remote,  let  it  be  named.  What  crime  does  man  cornn] 
attended  by  such  universally  bad,  wide-spreading,  and  fa 
reaching  consequences  as  that  of  voluntary  intoxicatioi 
Intoxication  stimulates  every  bad  impulse  and  passion  i 
body  and  soul. 

It  embraces  every  crime  in  its  probabilities  —  certainly 
its  possibilities  —  whenever  it  is  committed ;  and  we  sh 
have  gone  far  on  the  way  to  the  removal  of  the  great  e 
when  we  say  of  the  drunken  man  that  he  has  committed  1 
ci'ijue  of  intoxication.  If,  while  thus  a  criminal,  he  comn] 
also  a  murder,  I  had  almost  said  that  he  should  still 
arraigned  at  the  bar  of  justice,  charged  with  intoxication, « 
the  killing  should  be  shown  in  evidence  not  as  the  princi 
offense,  but  as  an  aggravation  of  the  original  crime  cc 
mitted  and  continued  by  the  voluntary  administration 
strong  drink,  and  punished  to  the  extreme  penalty  of  Ij 
In  law  a  man  contemplates  the  probable  consequences  of 
own  act,  and  is,  accordingly,  held  responsible  whether 
really  thinks  of  them  or  not.  When  habitual  intoxication 
so  far  done  its  work  that  the  will  is  gone  and  permai 
imbecility  or  active  insanity  has  usurped  the  moral  nati 
responsibility  may  cease.  But  if  we  punished  the  single 
of  intoxication  as  a  crime,  he  would  be  a  hardened  wrc 
indeed  who  could  contrive  so  frequently  to  offend  as  to 
velop  the  permanent  loss  of  his  reasoning  powers. 

If,  then,  the  voluntary  perpetration  of  acts  which 
hurtful  to  ourselves  and  to  others  is  sin,  the  voluntary 
of  intoxicating  liquors  or  poison  is  sin ;  and  when  it  * 
so  far  as  to  injure  society,  it  should  be  prohibited  by  1 
It  will  hardly  be  claimed  that  drunkenness  to  any  ex 
does  not  injure  society,  since  all  men  are  embraced  in 
membership. 

The  law  can  not  deal  with  trifles,  and  its  practical  app 
tion  can  not  reach  those  acts  of  secluded  vice  which  do 
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openly  touch  the  public  welfare  and  the  good  order  of 
Bociety ;  but  the  act  is  still  attended  with  personal  responsi- 
bility in  the  forum  of  conscience,  and  is  still  a  stti.  As  such, 
it  must  be  distinctly  held  up  to  the  eye  of  the  mind,  and 
dealt  with  in  the  account  between  the  creature  and  Im  God. 

In  this  secret  fortress  of  the  soul  the  primary  battle  must 
be  fought ;  that  Ijattle  is  within  the  gate  ;  it  is  the  struggle  of 
the  garrison  to  be  loyal  and  true  to  its  primary  instinct  of 
duty  to  itselfj  humanity,  and  God.  The  creation  of  this  sense 
of  the  commission  of  wickedness  in  the  iict  of  self-poisoning  or 
mtoxication  is  the  radical  work*  Without  it,  all  other  means 
—  whether  of  the  press  or  church  or  State,  or  even  of  friend- 
ship and  love  —  will  fail.  Appetite  is  stronger  than  them  alL 
Conscience  alone  can  conquer  alcohol  fighting  for  supremacy 
within  the  citadel  of  the  human  souL 

The  fii'st  great  necessity  in  the  temperance  reform  is, 
then*  to  convince  men  that  intoxication  is  wrong*  This  is 
the  work  of  religion.  It  is  the  speelal  raission  of  the  church 
and  of  all  those  auxiliary  agencies  %vhich  are  connected  with 
organized  piety  or  jiiety  in  action. 

The  conviction  must  penetrate  further  than  to  the  act  of 

personal  intoxication.     The  man  must  realize  that  cursed  is 

he   that  putteth  the  cup  to  his  neighbor's  lips.     It  must  go 

deeper  still,  and  stir  that  elemental  force, — the  profoundest 

and  mightiest  in  the  universe^ — ^the  sense  of  duty.     Then 

wei  will  have  men  aroused  to  action  in  all  their  relations  — 

to  themselves,  to  others,  both  personal  and  as  members  of 

I  ijociety  and  of  the  State  ^ — contending  with  all  their  immortal 

po^vers  for  the  extinction  of  a  sin  and  a  crime,  and  for  the 

(elevjition  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

It     is   not   for  me  further  to  dwell   upon  these  primary 
truths.      The   field   is   aheady   occupied   by  the   Christian 
lurch   and   by  all  who   are   laboring   for  educational  and 
ior:il    reform. 

Xotxil  abstinence  from  the  use  of  iatoxicating  drinks  as 
sverages   by  the  individual  —  not   as   a  matter  of  choice 
ir    expediency,  but  of  moral  obligation — is,  then,  as  I  be- 
levo,    the  fiindamental  proposition  of  the  temperance  refoiTn. 
thiolc    this    logically    and    inevitably    results    from    the 
*t,   ^i"hich  is  demonstrated  by  the  overwhehniug  evidence 
19 
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already  produced,  that  any  alcohol  whatever  is  poisonous 
except  when  used  medicinally.  If  there  be  a  case  in  which 
it  is  demonstrated  to  be  useful,  that  demonstration  proves  the 
use  to  be  medicinal.  It  is  a  contradiction  of  terms  to  say 
that  poison  is  beneficial  to  a  person  in  he«<ilth. 

If  it  must  be  granted  that  it  is  a  sin  for  one  to  inflict 
needless  evil  upon  himself,  it  must  be  still  more  a  sin  for 
him  to  inflict  evil  upon  others.  It  must  also  be  granted  thai 
no  one  can  injure  himself  without  thereby  injuring  society,  of 
which  he  is  a  part  —  and  to  whose  other  members  he  will  be 
rendered  either  positively  hurtful  or  less  useful  than  his  duty 
requires  him  to  be,  by  reason  of  the  self-inflicted  injury. 

If  total  abstinence  be  a  personal  duty,  it  must  follow  that 
every  member  of  society  should  exert  himself  to  make  it  the 
rule  for  the  community.  If  he  owes  that  duty  to  his  neigh- 
bor, it  is  still  more  a  wrong  and  a  crime  for  him  to  facilitate 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  by  their  manufacture  or  sale, 
or  by  aiding  or  abetting  the  traflSc  therein. 

It  becomes  an  afllrmative  wrong  on  his  part  to  promoti 
by  act  or  by  neglect,  in  his  private,  social  or  civil  cajiacity, 
this  most  destructive  agency  with  which  the  human  race  h 
afflicted.  All  these  conclusions  follow  from  the  concessioi 
of  the  proposition  that  total  abstinence  from  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating drinks  is  a  personal  duty. 

If  it  be  a  personal  duty  to  abstain,  it  follows  that  we  musl 
assist  others  to  abstain  also. 

If  personal  abstinence  be  a  duty,  the  inherent  nature  oi 
society  compels  the  concession  of  still  another  proposition 
It  is  the  duty  of  society  to  impose  upon  itself  that  rule  whidi 
is  binding  upon  each  of  its  members.  Whatever  is  the 
universal  duty  of  society,  society  must  require  to  be  per^ 
formed.  Society  acts  by  public  law  and  by  custom,  whicl 
is  the  most  powerful  of  all  manifestations  of  the  genei-al  will 

The  duty  of  personal  abstinence,  then,  requires  the  break- 
ing-up  of  the  drinking  customs  of  society,  by  society,  the  es- 
tablishment of  their  contrary,  and  the  enactment  of  remedial 
and  prohibitory  laws  for  the  overthrow  of  the  traflSc. 

In  view  of  the  sweeping  results  which  flow  from  the  estsib- 
lishment  of  the  proposition  that  personal  abstinence  is  a  dut  v, 
the  fundamental  importance  of  the  doctrine  that  alcohol  is  a 
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poison,  or  hurtful  when  not  used  medicinally  upon  which 
that  proposition  depends  is  at  once  apparent. 

Thus  do  the  researches^  and  discoveries  of  science  become 
the  foundation  of  morality,  the  eidighteniuent  and  sanction 
of  religious  and  civil  <luty,  and  thus  do  they  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  mankin<I, 

The  doctrine  or  duty  of  total  personal  ahstmence  k  one 
of  the  latest  evolutions  of  Christian  civilization.     It  could 
not  be  until  the  poisonous  nature  of  alcohol  to  sound  health 
was  oslablished.     This  view  was  tjcarcely   entertained  until 
within  the  last  sixty  years,  and  even  now,  although  clearly 
pi"oven,  is  by  no  means  universally  admitted-     Its  necejss^ity, 
ill  order  that  the  evil  of  intemperance  may  be  removed,  is 
partly  the  demonstnttion  of  science  and  partly  of  experience 
in  the  failure  of  the  piY>digious  etforts  of  society  to  half- way 
rescue   itself   by   legislation,    abstinence    from    anient    and 
iii<lulgence    in  fermented  drinks.    Moderation  Societies  and 
like  emulsions,     I  do  not  now  refer  to  the  totally  abstinent 
teachings  of  ancient  religions  and  Eastern  lawgivers,  which 
might  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  modern  reform;  but  to  our 
uwn  religion,  and  to  the  history  of  our  own  civilization*     In 
the  sixteenth  century  the  practice  of  using  intoxicating  l^ev- 
eniges,  distilled  and  feniiented,  seems  to  have  been  as  fully 
established  and  almost  as  nearly  universal  among  European 
nations  as  that  of  breitthin^;  and  the  serious  suggestion  of 
its  sinfulness  would  generally  have  l)een  considered  as  absurd 
as  that  of  the  drinking  of  water.     Even  the  minister  of  relig- 
ion   appears  to  have  been  as  oblivious  to  the  idea  as  the 
common  recruiting  sergeant,  and  each  proceeded  to  the  dis- 
charge of  bis  duty  in  tilling  the  ranks  of  their  respective 
armies,  stimulated  Ijy  the  same  exhilarating  agent.     Even 
aftc?!'  society  was  staggering  under  the  increasing  burdens  of 
intemperance  in  recent  'modem  tinies,  the  idea  of  personal 
culpiil>ility  in  the  use  of  liquors  had  not  dawned  upon  men. 
Jt  seems  to  biive  Ijcen  conceded  by  all  tluit  moderation  in  the 
use  ^%vnB  the  utmost  limit  of  rational   abstinence,  and  neither 
by  Io£?'islation  nor  voluntary  association  nor  personal  restraint 
^inxa  jiioTO  to  be  thought  of. 

JVlocleration  Societies  appeared    in  the  early  part  of  the 
5i3tt<3exith  century.     The  iirst,  or  one  of  the  first,  was  estab- 
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lished  in  Germany,  in  the  year  1517.  See  *' Alcohol  in  His- 
tory," p.  276.  It  was  called  the  "Order  of  Temperance,"* 
and  was  designed  to  put  an  end  to  the  custom  of  pledging 
health,  and  to  reform  the  ^'higher  classes."  These  "  classes" 
were  fast  being  ruined  by  intemperance.  In  1600,  Maurice, 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  established  a  society  the  funda- 
mental rule  of  which  was  that  its  members  "  never  should 
become  intoxicated." 

No  member  "should  be  allowed  more  than  seven  goblets 
of  wine  at  a  meal,  and  that  not  more  than  twice  (14  goblets) 
a  day."  Count  Palatine  Frederick  V.  established  another, 
and  the  members  of  both  pledged  themselves  to  observe  the 
niles  two  years.  These  rules  permitted  the  use  of  5110, 
goblets  of  wine  by  each  member  yearly ;  that  was  modera- 
tion—  reformation.  Dr.  Eddy  saj'^s  that  he  finds  no  further 
trace  of  temperance  societies  for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 

The  Lansingburg  (N.  Y.)  Federal  Herald  of  July  13, 
1789,  has  the  following:  "Upwards  of  two  hundred  of  the 
most  respectable  farmei-s  of  the  county  of  Litchfield,  Ct., 
have  formed  an  association  to  discourage  the  use  of  spirit- 
uous liquors,  and  have  determined  not  to  use  any  kind  of 
distilled  liquors  during  their  farming  work  the  ensuing  season." 

In  1785,  Dr.  Rush  published  his  "  Enquiry  into  the  Effects 
of  Ardent  Spirits  upon  the  Human  Body  and  Mind/'  and  the 
modern  temperance  reform  was  begun;  but  then,  and  for 
many  years  after,  the  attack  was  made  upon  the  excessive 
use  or  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits  mainly ;  while  Rush  and 
Belknap  and  others  even  favored  the  use  of  fermented 
drinks.  This  seems  more  incredible  when  they  had  the  les- 
sons of  historj'-  before  them,  which,  until  within  a  few  cen- 
turies, recorded  only  the  ravages  of  fermented  intoxicants. 
But  the  explanation  seems  to  me  to  be  the  fact  that  neither 
science  nor  experience  had  as  yet  demonstrated  the  vital 
truth  —  at  least,  it  had  not  penetrated  even  the  professional 
mind  —  that  alcohol  is  purely  a  poison.  When  that  truth  is 
comprehended,  the  doctrine  of  total  abstinence  is  the  inevit* 
able  and  spontaneous  conviction  of  every  sane  mind.  As 
late  as  1833,  the  Massj\chusetts  Temperance  Society  merely 
pledged  its  members  not  to  use  distilled  spirit  as  a  drink  rK>r 
to  provide  it  for  othere. 
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Dr.  Marsh  says  that,  '*  in  the  early  stages  of  the  tem- 
pemnce  reform,  some  friends  of  the  cause  in  Boston  thought 
best  to  establish  a  brewery  to  furnish  men,  who  would 
abstain  from  ardent  spirits j  Tvith  beer."  It  failed,  sinking 
some  $20,000  capital,  because  its  managers  were  honest  and 
furnished  a  good  aiticle,  and  hence  could  not  compete  with 
the  cheap  adulterations  which  drew  away  the  patronage  of 
these  model  abstainers. 

Dr*  Eddy  says  of  alcohol  in  history,  that  the  first  instance 
in  modern  times,  of  which  we  have  reliable  information » 
where  the  principle  of  totiil  abstinence  has  been  maintained 
through  the  agency  of  pledges  and  organizations,  is  the  case 
of  Micajah  Pendleton,  of  Virginia,  who,  witnessing  the 
lamentable  effects  of  drinking  upon  his  neighbors,  and  desir- 
ing to  fortify  himself  in  all  jiossiblo  ways  against  becoming 
a  victim  to  the  evil,  drew  up  and  signed  a  total  abstinence 
pledge  in  the  early  part  of  1800.  He  induced  many  others 
to  sign  it,  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  but  his  w^ork  waa 
limited.  As  before  stated,  the  opposition  to  the  traffic 
was  almost  wholly  directed  against  the  abuse  of  ardent 
spirits  only,  and  by  the  Moderation  Societies,  until  1833, 
when  these  "  began  to  give  way  to  Total  Abstinence  Organ* 
izations,  which,  in  a  few  yeara,  obtmned  entire  control  of  the 
temperance  work." 

Many  i-easons  contril>uted  to  this  gi'eat  change  in  the 
public  mind.  It  had  been  observed  that  retbrmed  men 
seldom  retunied  to  their  old  hal^its  from  resort  to  ardent 
spirits,  but  almost  always  fell  by  the  use  of  fermented 
drinks,  which  aroused  the  serpent  appetite  within  as  surely 
as  the  distilled;  and  gradually,  all  through  society,  the 
evil  of  intoxication  was  tbund  to  lie  again  sprej\ding  by  the 
substitution  of  the  milder  forms  of  intoxicants.  Thus, 
the  reform  itself  was  being  swallowed  Up  in  the  coming 
CKjeans  of  fermentation. 

Prof.  Hitchcock,  of  Aniherst  College »  who  had  been 
opposed  to  total  abstinence,  changed  hiB  position  in  the 
Ught  of  experience,  and  declared,  ''  %vithout  any  fear  of 
contradiction  J  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  reformation 
of  drunkenness  is  the  haliitual  use  of  wine,  beer^  cider,  and 
<;ordlals  by  the  respectable  members  of  the  community  j  as 
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in  very  many,  I  believe  in  most  cases,  intemperate  habits 
are  formed  and  the  love  of  alcoholic  drinks  induced  by  the 
habitual  use  of  these  lighter  beverages.'*  Dr.  IVIarsh  said 
that  alcohol  was  diffusing  itself  through  all  the  veins  of 
society  in  fermented  drinks. 

The  general  observation  and  study  of  the  subject  of 
alcohol  in  its  relations  to  man,  by  all  classes  and  especially 
by  chemists  and  by.  the  ablest  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  with  the  aroused  activities  of  conscience,  quick- 
ened by  increasing  intelligence  in  and  out  of  the  church, 
the  discussions  of  the  pulpit,  of  the  platform  and  the  press, 
which  have  agitated  our  own  and  other  countries,  ha?e 
resulted  in  the  complete  establishment,  among  the  great 
mass  of  those  who  really  are  determined  upon  any  sub- 
stantial and  permanent  reform,  and  the  rescue  of  the  race 
from  the  curse  of  alcoholic  poisoning,  of  the  great  doctrine, 
or  principle,  that  total  abstinence  fi-om  all  intoxicating 
beverages  is  a  moral  obligation  binding  upon  the  conscience 
of  every  member  of  society,  and  that  the  unnecessary  use  — 
and  all  use  but  the  medicinal  is  unnecessary  —  by  the  indi- 
vidual is  vice,  if  not  crime.  It  is  morally  wrong  for  the 
individual  to  inflict  injury  upon  himself  as  well  as  upon 
others ;  and  the  infliction  of  injury  upon  himself  is  always 
an  injury  to  society.  This  great  truth  is  the  only  sure  basis 
of  hope  in  the  war  of  the  ages  against  alcohol,  now  flagrant 
throughout  the  world.  From  it  flow  logically  all  remedial 
measures,  whether  of  voluntary  effort,  of  the  church  or  of 
the  state. 

Build  the  church  of  Temperance  upon  this  rock,  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

EDUCATIONAL   FORCES, 

The  Policy  of  Prevention  —  Educntion  of  the  Child  the  Secret  of  Suc- 
tiess — Rescue  the  Drunkard;  but  Ethieato  tho  Child  —  Home  the 
Primary  Field  of  Action — ^Thtj  Chut-ch  W<iik  of  Education  —  The 
Puiilic  Schools  nnd  Scientific  Instruction  —  **  Temperance  Edu- 
cation Ljiw^* — The  Bili  for  Niitionjtl  Aid  to  Education — Its  Princi- 
ples Stated — Its  Bearings  on  tlie  Teuipenince  Work — Testimony  of 
Pabiie  Men  to  its  Merita  and  Imporlanee, 

IN  the  last  chapter  the  ground  is  taken  that  the  temperance 
reform  must  be  incomplete  until  total  abstinence  from  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage  is  the  rule  of  the 
individual  and  of  society ;  that  any  use  of  a  poison,  save  as 
a  medicine,  is  necessarily  hurtful,  and  therefore,  when  used 
with  knowledge  of  its  character,  is  morally  as  well  as  physi- 
cally wrong ;  that  nothing  can  be  morally  right  the  indulgence 
in  which  is  known  to  be  injurious  either  to  the  individual 
or  to  society,  which  is  only  the  aggregation  of  individuals. 
The  fact  that  the  injury  is  in  many  cases  slight,  while  it  may 
raise  the  question  of  degi^ce,  does  not  affect  the  quality  of 
the  action.     Questions  of  right  and  wrong  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  geometry,  nor  with  the  most  improved  style  of 
Fairbanks'  scales.     They  belong  to  tho  court  of  conscience, 
sind  that  court,  and  no  other,  has  ultimate  jurisdiction  of  the 
temperance  reform.     Questions  of  expediency  may  arise  as 
to  the  form  and  degree  of  interference  by  law,  and  by  other 
xn«thodfi,  with  the  traffic;  but  they  must  all  be  decided  by 
thci  test  of  conscience,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  the 
jxi^ai^s  and  the  policy  which  shall  soonest  remove  the  evil  and 
tb^  sin  from  among  men.     In  this  chapter  I  wish  to  call 
IX t mention  to  some  of  the  means  to  be  employed,  and  their 
^application,  to  secure  the  extinction  of  the  traffic  in  strong 
dr-irik. 

Since  tho  community  is  made  up  of  those  who  do,  and  of 
tl3c>s*3who  do  not,  use  alcoholic  liquors,  it  is  obvious  that 
^^fkyxrt  must  be  applied  to  the  cure  of  those  who  are  sick,  and 
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the  preservation  of  the  health  of  those  who  are  well,— in 
other  words,  to  prevention  and  cure.  The  most  natural  and 
eflFective  and  easily  available  of  all  means  which  can  be 
employed,  is  the  prevention  of  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion, by  wielding  the  strong  right  arm  of  society  —  the  law. 
But  a  strange  mental  infatuation  has  for  ages  been  upon  the 
mind  of  civilized  man,  and,  while  he  would  put  out  a  coiv- 
flagration  by  instinct,  he  has  not  only  permitted,  but  has 
even  kindled,  fed  and  protected  the  flames  of  alcohol, 
lighted  from  the  infernal  pit,  by  the  forces  of  positive  law. 
Of  this,  however,  more  hereafter. 

All  possible  effort  should  be  put  forth  to  save  the  drunkard 
which  does  not  divert  attention  from  the  child.  Compared 
with  the  child,  it  is  of  little  consequence  what  becomes  of 
the  sot  or  even  of  the  moderate  drinker.  Cure  is  the  objecl 
in  his  case ;  prevention  of  disease,  the  preservation  of  health., 
and  the  transmission  of  uncontaminated  life  to  future  ages,  is 
the  great  purpose  in  our  treatment  of  the  child. 

In  air  past  time,  attention  and  effort  have  been  chiefly  cott 
centrated  upon  the  habitual  consumer  of  liquors.  Thb  i 
natural,  for  he  is  the  victim  whose  wounds  and  bruises  an( 
putrifying  sores  are  constantly  on  exhibition.  He  it  is  wh( 
riots,  murders,  starves  and  dies  to  illustrate  the  diabolica 
horrors  of  the  trade.  His  performances  are  of  a  charaete 
to  engross  our  attention.  And  it  is  indispensable  that  thes^ 
results  be  heeded  and  studied,  as  only  in  that  way  are  w( 
enabled  to  discover  their  cause,  and  thus  to  apply  the  mean 
of  cure  when  cure  is  possible,  and  to  prevent  their  spreac 
among  those  who  are  not  yet  infected  by  the  plague. 

I  would  not  prevent  one  heart-throb,  far  less  one  singl 
effort,  for  the  rescue  of  those  already  in  the  slavery  o\ 
intemperate  habits.  And,  besides  them,  there  is  an  innunier 
able  multitude  of  those  tempted,  and  occasionally  indulging 
who  can  certainly  be  saved.  It  is  the  highest  duty  to  sav^ 
them,  and  to  save  them  all,  or  at  least  to  present  and  pre^; 
upon  them  the  opportunity  of  reformation.  Society,  i^he 
at  all  aroused,  is  not  likely  to  neglect  this  duty. 

Churches  and  pastors,  lecturers  and  authors,  societia 
open  and  secret,  and  personal  labor  and  persuasion,  in  ever 
form,  are  all  brought  to  bear,  as  they  ought  to  be,  upon  tli 
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actual  consumer  of  intoxicating  drink  ^  that  lie  may  be  saved 
—  and  he  is  saved,  sometimes.  There  is  no  trophy  like 
these  brands  plucked  from  the  burning,  although  they  be  hot 
generally  for  a  while  after  rescue,  and  are  too  often  blackened 
and  smutty  even  when  the  fire  h  gone  out.  Compared  with 
one  solitary  sheep  that  was  lost,  what  are  the  ninety  and  nhi© 
who  never  went  astray?  Whose  testimony  is  like  the  grate- 
ful bleating  of  this  one  "poor  old  wedder"  (as  the  eamp- 
meetiog  hymn  expresses  it),  as  he  rides  triumphantly  home  on 
the  Good  Shepherd's  back,  with  his  eyes  scratched  blind, 
his  tattered  fleece  full  of  burrs  and  thorns,  and  half  his 
l)lood  sucked  out  by  the  ravenous  wolf?  As  a  listener  in 
temperance  meetings ,  I  have  sometimes  thought  it  a  great 
thing  to  have  been  a  lost  sheep  —  provided  he  has  also  beeu 
found-  But  there  is  the  rub;  not  one  in  thousands  of  the 
lost  are  ever  brought  back  to  the  fold*  No  wonder  that 
there  is  more  joy  in  heaven  over  one  such  saved  than  over 
the  ninety  and  nine  who  went  not  astray.  But  who  can 
measure  the  good  which  that  one  rescued  lost  one  sometimes 
can  accomplish  ?  Whose  tale  so  moves  and  admonishes  and 
alarms?  No,  it  is  impossible  to  do  too  much  to  seek  and 
3ave  the  lost ;  but  the  highest  and  holiest  consequence  of 
eucb  labor  will  fail  unless  it  stimulates  to  the  prevention  of 
Cbat  in  others  which  in  the  inebriate   it  is  sought  to  cure- 

The  extinction  of  the  alcoholic  evil  is  an  educational  pro- 

o^sa.     The  temperance  reform  is  to  be  successfully  wrought 

out  among  the  children  of  the  rising  and  of  coming  genera- 

tions.     Save  the  children  i   all  else  is  of  little  comptuative 

c?oi^5tequenc0.       Everything   depends   upon   education — the 

t^i-an-ining  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart.     This  fundamental 

«i*c>«ess  rightly  accomplished »  the  rest  follows. 

^Especially  among  a  free  people,  w^hose  institutions ,  ens* 
t€>^^^  and  laws  are  fashioned  by  the  popular  will,  is  education 
f^fjio  principal  thing*  While  growth  from  the  embryo  to  the 
_^i-ffeet  state  is  common  to  both,  education  alone  creates  the 
_j j^^foi-ence  between  the  savage  and  the  civilized  man.  In  our 
iJai  V"  there  is  perhaps  an  increasing  tendency  to  forget  the 
_^^.^rtC>iiderating  importance  of  the  moral  nature,  and  to  exalt 
IfitJ  v'^'y  ^'^^  intellectual  powers:  ^'^^ --:-«--    -.-. 


jroi 


but  conscience  J  even  more 


iJjftn 


-the  knowing  faculty,  is,  and  always  must  remain,  the 
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fundamental  distinction  between  men  and  brutes.  Any  sya 
tem  of  development  and  training  whiph  neglects  the  mora 
element  in  our  natures,  will  work  injury  and  produce  dan 
gerous  wild  beasts,  instead  of  noble,  wise  and  philanthropi 
•citizens.  And  as  the  moral  nature  is  the  most  important,  s 
it  should  be  earliest  developed.  True,  that  the  soul  andtl 
body  are  a  unit  —  a  strange  compound  of  immortality  ar 
matter  —  and  the  whole  develops  together,  but  not  always 
"due  proportion ;  and  if  the  moral  nature  be  half-dormant 
perverted,  the  mind  and  body  are  worse  than  lost.  The  fir 
Impressions  of  childhood  are  the  last  which  disappear  wi 
age  and  death ;  and  all  through  life  those  impressions,  co 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  fashion  character  and  control  t 
tion.     Hence  it  is  that 

HOME   OR   THE   FAMILY 

is  the  primary  educational  institution  of  the  human  race. 

The  importance  of  fortunate  parentage  and  of  right  s 
roundings  in  the  home  is  beyond  exaggeration,  and  whatei 
assails  its  integrit}'-,  or  impairs  its  harmony  and  efficiency 
a  formative  and  educational  institution,  is  like  the  serpent 
the  nest  of  the  bird. 

The  cruel  curse  of  alcohol  is  nowhere  so  great  as  in 
human  home.  It  does  in  fact  strike  the  human  element 
of  home,  and  substitutes  not  even  the  instinct  of  beasti 
prey  —  that  would  be  a  comparative  blessing  —  but  all 
malignant  activities  of  hell.  The  drunkard's  honie  is  '. 
upon  earth.  As  I  reflect  upon  this  sentence,  and  hesitate 
write  so  harshly,  I  deliberately  leave  it  as  it  is ;  for  it  is  n 
erate,  and  seems  to  be  complete  —  rough  but  true. 

Recognizing  the  necessity  of  well  ordered  and  tempe 
homes,  all  the  great  agencies  of  the  temperance  reform  I 
endeavored  to  permeate  them  with  restraining  and  eleva 
influences,  and  so  upon  the  home  have  been  concentrated 
strongest  and  wisest  efforts  of  the  Church  and  of  all  refoi 
tory  organizations.  But  it  is  impossible  fully  to  contro! 
creation,  and  consequently  the  subsequent  character  of 
home.  The  family  relation  is  formed  with  so  much  fi-eed 
and  often  with  so  little  prudence,  on  the  part  of  those 
enter  into  it,  and  especially  with  such  indifference   to 
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alcoholic  habit,  thut  multitudes  of  the  homes  and  nurseries  of 
the  natioD  seem  to  have  been  founded  only  for  the  patronage 
of  existing,  and  to  propagate  supporters  of  future  saloons. 

It  is  generally  impossible  to  get  inside  the  drunkard's 
hame  with  good  influences  until  it  has  been  opened  by  explo- 
sions from  within,  and  its  waifs  and  fragments  fall  outcast 
upon  society.  Like  everything  else,  the  home  must  be  made 
rigbt  in  the  first  place  ;  and  so  it  follows  that  the  father  and 
motherj  the  origiual  factors  of  the  home,  must  themselves 
have  been  moulded  by  the  sweet  influences  which  in  their 

♦         turn  they  are  expected  to  exert. 
And  here  looms  up  the  greater  family  still  —  society  it- 
self—  the  community  — ^the  State*     This  organization  exists 
L       from  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  is  no  more  an  artificial 
•         arrangement  than  the  primary  relation  of  individuals  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  race.     The  "  social  compact ''  is  simply  a 
responsible  but  unavoidable    social   relation.     And   in   this 
larofer    relation,    which    constitutes   the    highest    sphere   of 
action,  the  mightiest  and  godliest  personalities  engage   in 
hJ^^h  endeavor,  and  the  most  beoignant  and  efficacious  labors 
avG  put  forth.     Here  is  the  field  of  those  who  consecrate 
tbemselves  wholly  to  the  rescue  and  redemption  of  mankind, 
and,  wielding  institutions  and  inspiring  all  instrumentalities, 
endeavor  to  concentrate  the  forces  of  the  State,  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  of  voluntary  association,  upon  the  right  educa- 
tion of  every   chihl,  that  the  home  of  the  future  may  be 
constantly  and  forever  happy  and  secure.     The  motto  of  the    y^ 
IVoinen's    Christian  Tempei-ance  Union  recognizes,  in  fact 
builds  itself  upon,  the  idea  of  the  perfect  home  —  of  a  home 
Tc?ficued  if  need  be,  but  still  more  of  a  home  which  never 
has^  been  and  which  never  shall  be  lost. 
"  For  God,  for  Home,  and  Nutive  Land." 
Home  is  the  great  primary  field  of  action,  and  other  fields 
of  eflFort  are  sought  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  reaching 
the  home  —  if  not  the  home  of  to-day  and  of  this  generation, 
Iben    the  home  of  the  millions  yet  to  be.     "Native  Land" 
'will   I>e  just  what  Home  makes  it;  and  so,  with  God  as  their 
inspir^t^ory,  these  sacred  workers  strike  home  for  Home,  and 
|>V  everjf  foi-m  of  educative  and  uplifting  influence,  they  seek 
*<>  B£LV&   the  child  of  to-day^  w  ho  is  the  parent  of  to-morrow. 
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So  the  work  of  the  church  is  one  of  education ;  educstioi 
primarily,  of  the  conscience  and  of  the  religious  element  i 
man.  It  must  be  conceded  that,  in  the  days  which  are  f& 
passing  away,  through  that  ignorance  which  science,  observi 
tion  and  experience  have  now  dispelled,  the  various  depat 
ments  of  organized  Christianity  have  not  turned  their  ft 
power  against  the  most  formidable  personification  of  evil  ai 
sin  which  has  ever  reared  its  audacious  front  against  Gi 
and  man.  But  now  all  is  changed,  and  it  is  more  and  mc 
perceived,  as  light  destroys  darkness,  that  a  system  of  reli 
ion,  which,  in  the  fullness  of  its  purity  and  love,  not  oi 
prohibits  all  sin,  but  demands  the  affirmative  activity 
every  power  of  the  soul  to  promote  individual  and  univer 
good,  is  against  the  traffic  in  alcohol  from  the  law  of  its  o^ 
being.  And  so  the  church  concentrates  its  holiest  and  m 
comprehensive  influences  upon  home  for  the  education  of  * 
child. 

But  the  home  is  imperfect,  is  often  broken,  and  frequen 
fails  in  the  objects  for  which  it  is  established ;  hence,  ft 
imperative  necessity,  society,  in  every  free  country, 
established  the  school  as  an  institution  of  the  State,  j 
common  school  is  the  nursery  of  personal  liberty  and  of  i 
institutions.  As  conscience  follows  faith  and  faith  depc 
largely  upon  intelligence,  the  public  school,  while  desig 
especially  to  give  the  opportunity  for  intellectual  training 
the  acquisition  of  the  useful  branches  of  common  knowlec 
is  an  efficient  promoter  of  moral  culture,  by  developing 
intelligence  and  mental  discipline  required  for  accurate 
crimination  between  right  and  wrong.     When  properly 


< 

ducted,  one  of  the  great  and  direct  objects  of  the  institutio 
also  to  instill  the  great  principles  of  virtue  and  religion. 
indeed  the  technology  of  sects,  but  the  larger  precepts  w! 
are  common  to  all  who,  within  the  limits  of  Christian  fi 
believe  in  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  fatherhood 
God.  It  is  anustake,  in  my  belief,  to  depart  from  the  gen 
religious  character  of  the  common  school  as  our  fathers  es 
lished  it,  so  far  as  to  omit  from  its  forms  the  simple  exeri 
which  are  a  recognition  of  the  Christianas  God,  and  the  te 
ing  of  the  gi'eat  outlines  of  Christian  faith.  No  great  pe 
ever  did,  and  probably  no  great  people  ever  will  exist,  v 
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out  some  affirmative  and  general  religious  fiiith*  The  altar 
began  with  the  beginning:  and  will  survive  until  the  founda- 
tinni  of  the  world  crumble  away. 

Oum  is  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  niligioii  is  founded 
upon  the  Bible.     While  I  am  no  zealots  I  yet  believe  that  the 
common  schools  of  America  should  teach  the  coinmon  prin- 
cipleii  of  the  Cliristian  faith,  and  its  morality,  in  such  large- 
ness of  outliue  as  would  enable  the  child  of  the  Protestant 
and  of  the  Catholic  to  sit  side  by  side  studying  and  reciting 
from  the  same  text-lK)ok  of  a  common  faith.     The  child  of 
the  Free-thinker,    of  the  Jq\\\  and  of  the  Pagan  should  cer- 
tJiialy  receive  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  the  general 
belief  of  the  country  in  which  he  lives.     If  that  faith  be  erro 
neous,  it  is  still  better  than  none,  and,  in  any  vieAVj  knowl- 
edge of  it  is  all-important,  as  one  of  the  gi*eat  facts  with 
which,  like  a  scientific  theory  or  business  custom,  that  child 
will  constantly  collide  in  the  experiences  of  after  life.     That 
foith  does  novr  constitute,  and  I  believe  forever  will  consti- 
tute, the  very  spirit  of  the  constitutions,  laws  and  customs 
under  which  he  must  live.     There  is  no  danger  that  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  as  taught  by  the  Master  himself,  freed 
from  the  secondary  and  unimportant  dogmas  of  particular 
aect«,  w^ill  harm  any  child ;  and  the  general  good  demands 
that  the  great  formative  institution  of  the  State  —  the  com- 
mem  school  —  should  at  least  teach  the  few  essential  doctrines 
of  a  positive  momlity  enforced  by  the  sanctions  of  a  positive 
retigion. 

The  homes  of  those  children  whose  parents  are  averse  to 
this  can  be  depended  upon  to  combat,  so  far  as  they  should 
be  controverted,  doctrines  which  in  the  opinions  of  the  par- 
ents are  likely  tc  exert  a  pernicious  eflcct,  while  the  very 
hivge  proportion  of  children  who  otherwise  will  receive  no 
affirmative  instruction  in  moral  precepts  at  all,  seems  to  com- 
pel   the  adoption  of  some  degree  of  unsectanan  moral  and 
j^ligious  trfiiningj  in  the  perfect  common  school,     I  believe 
th&Jt   the   dangemus  warfare   between   the   public  and   the 
<leiiominationab  or  parochial,  system  of  schools  now  waging, 
*^'ul  which  is  so  portentous  of  coming  calamities,  could  easily 
averted  if  the  wise  and  good  men  m%o  lead  the  great 
ciiviaions  of  Christian  thought  would  bring  to  the  solution  of 
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this  diflSculty  a  mere  fraction  of  the  skill  and  ability  which 
have  been  exercised  in  the  creation  of  prejudice  and  estrange- 
ment in  the  past. 

That  this  has  not  already  been  done  indicates  that  our 
Christian  Alexanders  have  worlds  yet  left  to  conquer ;  and  I 
believe  that  all  Christendom  would  hail  with  enthusiasm  some 
demonstration  that  Christian  leadership  fully  comprehends 
its  great  oppoitunity ;  and  also  this  further  certainty  that 
the  Spirit  of  the  Age  will  destroy  any  power  which  seeks  to 
restrain  the  blessings  of  universal  knowledge,  or  to  hedge  in 
the  aspirations  of  the  humblest  human  soul.  There  are 
things  to  be  done  which  have  never  been  attempted.  It  is  a 
long  way  yet  to  the  promised  land.  Why  will  not  the 
religious  leaders  of  Christendom  enter  upon  the  great  work 
of  these  latter  days  ?  Why  should  the  bosom  of  the  churcb 
be  more  exclusive  than  the  bosom  of  God? 

Assume  the  millennium  as  a  fixed  fact.  These  difficulties, 
then,  must  be  solved.  When?  Why  not  now?  The 
Spirit  of  the  Age,  which  is  the  spirit  of  the  Almighty,  will 
accomplish  its  work,  and  those  who  do  not  choose  to  fight  in 
harmony  with  the  stars  in  their  courses  can  take  the  other 
alternative,  and  perish  with  Sisera. 

The  common  school  is  the  one  institution  for  which  every 
intelligent  American  patriot  will,  if  need  be,  die.  There  is 
no  earthly  power  which  can  make  successful  war  upon  it,  and 
there  is  no  heavenly  power  which  will  not  be  put  forth  to  up- 
hold and  defend  it.  Let  religion  imbue  this  institution  with 
the  very  spirit  of  her  most  vital  inspiration  !  Let  her  mould, 
fashion,  elevate,  beautify  and  perfect  it.  But  the  free  school 
lives  whatsoever  else  among  our  institutions  dies.  The  free 
school  is  the  republic.      Esto  perpetua  ! 

TEMPERANCE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Until  within  a  few  years,  about  one  generation,  there  has 
been  no  attempt  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  human  body 
through  the  agency  of  the  public  school.  This  most  useful 
of  all  information  was  locked  up  in  the  books  of  a  learned 
profession,  and  was  as  sacredly  guarded  as  the  heathen  mys- 
teries. But  the  medical  profession  is  now,  I  had  almost  said, 
the  great  benefactor  of  the  race. 
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The  knowledo^e  of  aiiatoniy,  physiology,  and  hygiene ,  of 

the  structure  of  the  body,  of  tho  functions  of  its   various 

parts*  and  of  the  laws  of  health,  has  been  simplified^  put  into 

intelligible  forms  of  expression,  and  laid  upon  the  desk  of 

f  fery  child  in  the  common  schools  of  the  republic*     It  is 

impoysible  to  conceive  the  full  importance  of  this  addition  to 

the  euurse  of  common  school  education.     Every  Intel ligent 

American  child  has  now  the  opportunity,  and  most  of  them 

improve  it,  to  acquire  a  better  medical  education  than  was 

possessed  by  Hippocrates  or  Aristotle,  and  the  time  is  now 

at  hand  when  we  may  hope  that  the  common  people  will 

possess,  and   will   transmit  the  sound  body  and  the  sound 

mind   which  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  laws  of  their 

organisation  alone  will  bestow. 

Xhe  experience  of  a  century  of  effort  in  combating  the 
evils  of  alcohol  has  demonstrated  that  nothing  can  be  de- 
pended upon  for  their  removal  but  a  geneml  knowledge  of 
their  nature  and  extent  among  those  not  already  victims  of 
the  appetite.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  hope  of  permanent  suc- 
cess save  in  childhood  educated,  and  therefore  warned  that 
alcohol  in  all  its  forms,  however  beautiful  and  seductive ^ 
b  simply  a  roisoN,  which  at  last  bites  like  tho  serpent  and 
ttings  like  the  adder,  Wiien  that  impression  is  the  earliest 
will  most  powerful  one  upon  the  mind,  it  Tvill  be  impossible  to 
;eiiipt  the  u  neon  tarn  in  ate  d  appetite,  and  the  child,  informed 
^fthe  real  nature  of  the  bowl  which  sparkles  for  his  destruo- 
ion  io  tlie  gilded  saloon,  will  no  more  enter  there  than  he 
'ould  seek  happiness  in  the  home  of  some  pestiferous 
it»ea&e.  The  overmastering  and  instantaneous  impulse  when 
mpted  ivill  be  the  same  as  if  a  l»owl  of  any  other  liquid 
^ison,  whether  of  aconite,  or  prussic  acid,  or  of  strychnine^ 
@re  proffered  to  him  ;  and  there  being  as  yet  no  appetite  to 
nquGT  this  natural  dread,  the  child,  thus  fortified  by  knawl- 
f^e,  is  almost  sure  never  to  contract  the  habit,  into  which 
3t  rre  tie  rations,  misled  by  their  ignorance,  have  fallen  almost 
reaclUj^  ^nd  universally  as  they  have  taken  their  natural  food. 
^fore  and  more  have  philanthropists  come  to  comprehend 
t  in  the  education  of  the  child  lies  the  whole  secret  of 
oe3S,  and  hence  during  the  last  ten  years  the  most  stren- 
la  eflorta  have  been  put  forth  in  our  own  counti-y  to  uti- 
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lize  the  common  school  as  the  nursery  of  the  great  refonn. 
The  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  has  been  the 
most  important  agency  in  this,  as  in  fact  it  has  oome  to 
be  in  all  strictly  temperance  work  and  social  reform.  Its 
department  of  scientific  instruction,  under  the  charge  of 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  has  been  devoted  with  great  assiduity 
and  corresponding  success,  during  the  last  eight  years,  to 
securing  such  legislation,  local,  state  and  national,  ^*  as  shall 
make  the  study  and  teaching  of  the  laws  of  health,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon 
the  human  body,  obligatory  throughout  the  entire  system  of 
public  education."  Already  in  half  the  States  of  the  Union 
has  the  study  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcohol  and  oth» 
stimulants  been  introduced  by  law  into  the  common  schools, 
and  in  all  the  remaining  States  the  agitation  is  favorablj 
progressing,  while  the  nation  itself  has  already  enacted 
probably  the  most  efficient  '* Temperance  Education  Law" 
that  ever  was  devised;  and  that  national  law  is  in  actual 
operation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Territories,  and  io 
all  military  and  naval  schools  of  the  United  States.  Nor 
is  the  educational  effort  of  the  Union,  under  its  various  able 
and  zealous  superintendents,  confined  to  common  schools; 
it  extends  to  higher  institutions  of  learning — to  Sunday- 
schools,  temperance  kindergarten,  kitchen  garden,  temper- 
ance literature,  press  department,  the  suppression  of  im{Nii« 
literature,  the  relation  of  temperance  to  labor,  a  department 
of  narcotics,  and  a  national  temperance  hospital  and  traimng^ 
schools  for  nurses.  Thus  does  this  great  organization  prt>- 
ceed  in  its  work  of  moral  enlightenment  with  a  systematM 
grandeur  of  action  almost  like  the  motions  of  the  stars. 

But  the  utilization  of  the  common  school  in  the  temper- 
ance reform  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  their  J^ork. 
Already  it  may  be  accounted  as  done,  for  it  has  acquir^ 
such  momentum  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  delay  it^  faii 
accomplishment  much  longer.  The  inquiry  then  arises.  To 
what  extent  is  the  common  school  itself  sufficient  for  the 
work ;  and  in  what  ways,  if  in  any,  should  it  be  strexi^rth-^ 
ened  and  promoted,  both  for  the  purposes  of  general  edtteft- 
tion,  and  as  the  chief  means  of  spreading  permanent  tempeiw  . 
ance  reform? 
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THE   EDUCATION  BILI*, 

For  some  years  past  I  have  had  occasion  to  study  the 
condition  of  popular  education  in  this  country ,  and  have 
endeavored  to  place  the  truth  in  regard  to  it  before  the  peo- 
ple.    The  census  of  1880  revealed  much  that  was  mortifying 
to  our  national  pride,  but  that  feeling  might  well  disappear 
in  genuine  patriotic  alarm  at  the  immense  and  increasing 
illitemcy  of  many  sections  of  the  Union.     Especially  dan- 
gerous is  the  condition  of  the  great  northern  cities,  and  of 
the  rural  i^hite  and  the  general  colored  population  uf  the 
South,     In  some  of  the  southern  cities  the  white  children 
have  fair  school  privileges  *  and  in  a  few  those  privileges  ai^ 
excellent.     Since   the  taking  of  the   last   census*  in  some 
instances   there    has   been   an   improvement ;    but*    on    the 
whole,   altliough   popular   anxiety   has    increased   in    those 
sections  where  the  necessity  is  greatest,  yet,  by  reason  of 
the  unequal  diflusion  of  taxable  property,  and  in  fact  the 
general  poverty  of  the  people j  who  have,  as  the  statistics 
of  education  show,  cheerfully  submitted  to  heavy   burdens 
to  establish  and  develop  their  school  systems,  the  opportu- 
nities for  common  school  educ^ition  have  not  increased.     In 
some  few  places,  where  the  investment  of  capital  has  devel- 
oped a  business  center,  schools  have  improved  ;    but  vast 
masses  of  the  rural  population  are  now  w^orse  ofi\  if  possible, 
than  they  were  ten  years  ago.      This  commentary  is  not  true 
simply  of  the  colored  race  but  of  the  white  race  alao;  and  I 
think  the  problem  should  be  considei-ed  quite  as  much  with 
reference  to  the  latter  as  to  the  former.     It  is  true  that  in  a 
oertiiin  sense  the  nation  may  lie  specially  responsible  for  the 
ocjodition  of  the  negro,  because  the  nation  as  such  set  him  free- 
But,  on  the  other  hand^  every  national  question  should  be 
<3enlt  with  tor  the  general  good,  and  for  the  prosperity  and 
I  liappiness  of  the  whole  people  in  all  time  to  come,  regardless  of 
ice  and  previous  condition*    In  this  view  it  is  far  more  impor- 
t»t  to  educate  the  children  of  fourteen  millions  of  the  white, 
tther  than  the  children  of  six  millions  of  the  colored  race  ;  at 
i^  same  time  it  is  of  infinite  consequence  to  educate  both. 
But  the  man  who  now^  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  one- fourth 
if     a  century »  can  cherish  the  resent ments  of  war  against 
20 
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the  proud,  gallant  and  patriotic  people  who  are  nationally 
bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  with  common  mem- 
ories of  a  high  and  sacred  history,  more  precious  than  ever 
united  any  other  nation  in  the  whole  course  of  time,  and  a 
destiny  of  anticipated   glory   which   outshines   the  sun  in 
heaven,  is  hardly  worthy  to  be  called  an  American  citizen. 
I  am  profoundly  desirous  that  the  colored  American  be  fully 
educated,  that  he  realize  every  right  and  privilege  guaranteed 
him  by  the  constitution  and  the  laws  —  and  too  often,  alas, 
he  is  deprived  of  them ;  but  his  complete  emancipation  de- 
pends upon  the  education  and  improvement  of  the  still  more 
numerous  and  more  powerful  white  population  by  whom  he 
is  surrounded,  and   upon  whom  the  burden  of  his  education 
is  all  too  heavily  cast.     The  white  man  of  to-day  is  no  more 
to  be  blamed  for  the  existence  of  slavery,  or  for  its  conse- 
quences, than  the  negro  himself.     It  is  utterlj'^  impossible  to 
lift  the  negro  above  the  white  people  around  him,  and  it  is 
not  desirable  to  do  so  if  it  could  be  done. 

It  is  unnatural  and  abhorrent  to  a  healthy  nature  to  neglect 
its  own  race  in  sympathy  for  another.  It  is  stupendous  folly 
to  do  so  when  thereby  we  degrade  ourselves,  without  benefit  to 
the  colored  man.  No,  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all.  There 
is  room  enough  in  this  broad  land  for  both.  There  is  always 
room  for  all  when  there  is  justice  for  all.  But  even  one  little 
wrong  will  have  justice,  or  it  will  overthrow  the  universe. 

THE   ILLITERACY    OF  THE   COUNTRY. 

The  table  on  pages  308  and  309  exhibits  a  condensed  state- 
ment of  the  educational  condition  of  our  country,  as  compiled 
in  the  year  1882,  from  the  returns  of  the  last  census.  It  is 
the  best  that  exists,  and  is  substtmtially  correct  to-day.  Popu- 
lation has  increased  from  fifty  million  to  sixty  million,  and 
will  be  sixty-five  million  by  the  next  census ;  but  expendi- 
ture for  schools,  and  their  general  status,  are  no  higher  noif 
than  when  this  tjible  was  prepared,  and  it  should  always  be 
remembered  that  any  substantial  change  in  the  condition  of  * 
people  requires  persistent  eflbrt  and  the  lapse  of  many  years. 
The  lessons  of  the  census  must  still  be  substantially  true. 
Causes  have  not  been  in  existence  since  it  was  taken  which 
could  have  eflTected  any  great  and  favorable  transformation. 
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The  work  of  Hon*  John  Eaton »  late  Cominissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, and  now  President  of  Marietta  College,  in  depicting, 
statistically  and  otherwise,  the  educattonal  condition  of  the 
country,  hus  been  most  laborlouB  and  of  inestimable  value, 
I  am  proud  of  an  opportunity^  to  pay  thlg  slight  tribute  to 
one  of  the  great  benefactors  of  his  country. 

With  a  view  to  assist  temporarily  in  the  equalization  of 

school  advantiiges  througlsout  the  country,  and  to  i>revent 

tlio  prolongation  of  the  alarming  illiteracy  of  the  present  hy 

substitutin£]r  for  it  o^eneral  intelligfenee  as  fast  as  the  coming: 

generation  can  be  educated*  what  h  known   as   the  **  Bill 

to  aid  in  the  establishment  and  tempomry  support  of  common 

schools  "  has  been  pressed  in  the  national  Legislature  since 

1S81,     This  hill  has  been  twice  passed  by  the  Senate,  the 

tirst  time,  April  7,  1884,  by  a  vote  of  33  to  11,  the  second, 

March  5,  18  8G,  by  a  vote  of  36  to  11,     Although  strongly 

pressed,  and  in  the  last  Congress  having  more  than  a  two- 

thirds  vote  in  favor  of  its  passage,  as  shown  by  the  ayes  and 

noes  taken    on    filibustering  motions  made  to  prevent,  and 

which  did  prevent  its  consideration,  it  has  never  yet  been 

acted  upon  by  the  House. 

In  support  of  this  bill,  I  had  the  honor  to  submit  remarks 
to  the  Senate,  a  portion  of  which  I  here  transcribe  becau.se 
they  give  a  more  condensed  statement  of  the  condition  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  action  for  the 
fiiifety  of  the  republic,  than  I  can  well  otherwise  present; 

"  Mr.  President,  1  now  come  to  certain  propositions  which 
J  tbink  are  fairly  deducihle  ft*om  the  premises  already  laid 
down.     These  propositions  are,  I  think,  true  : 

"  First.  That  intelligence  and  virtue  generally  diffused 
aiTiong  the  masses  of  the  people  are  necessary  conditions  to 
the  existence  of  republican  governments  in  the  nation  and  in 
iijo  states- 

'*  Second.  That  in  so  far  as  ignorance  and  vice  exist  repub- 
/jo»o  governments  fail,  and  that  although  the  forms  of  free- 
Horn     nifty  continue,  yet  the  substance  will  be  eaten  out  and 
tiltiioi^tely  the  ftibric  itself  will  fall. 

**  Tiiird.  That  there  is  now  in  all  parts  of  the  country  a 
^^yjc^oi^ous  de^-ree  of  ignorance  among  the  people,  and  that 
fcl^rji^o     invested  with  the  sovereignty,  which  is  the  suflVagey 
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are,  by  reason  of  ignorance  to  a  dangerous  degree,  unfitted 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  government. 

"Fourth.  That  this  mass  of  ignorance  is  increasing  and 
not  diminishing,  although  there  has  been  a  slightly  greater 
increase  of  population  than  of  illiteracy,  relatively,  during 
the  decade  from  1870  to  1880  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

"  Fifth.  That  in  many  parts  of  the  country  conditions  are 
growing  rapidly  worse  rather  than  better,  and  that  the  evil 
is  of  that  peculiar  nature  that  the  local  power  and  dis- 
position to  apply  the  remedy  grows  less  as  the  necessity  for 
it  increases. 

"  Sixth.  That  the  danger  to  the  country  is  everywhere, 
although  the  disease  may  be  largely  local ;  that  ignorance 
anywhere  circulates  everywhere,  and  poisons  the  political 
and  social  life  of  each  State  and  of  the  whole  people. 

"  Seventh.  That  the  remedy  must  be  applied  by  those 
who  perceive  the  danger ;  that  if  there  is  anywhere  indiffer- 
ence to  the  remedy,  it  proves  that  there  is  the  more  occasion 
for  its  use,  and  that  the  insensibility  of  the  patient  requires 
at  once  such  measures  on  the  part  of  those  still  in  relatively 
sound  health  as  will  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  plag-ae ; 
and  that  the  cry  of  physicians  and  nurses  for  help  should 
control  our  action  rather  than  the  convulsions  or  the  stolid- 
ity of  the  patient. 

**  Eighth.  But  in  this  case  there  is  neither  indifference  nor 
stolidity ;  there  is  simply  an  inability  to  combat  the  plague 
unaided,  and  a  cry  of  distress.  Ignorance  is  worse  in  % 
republic  than  the  pestilence. 

"  Ninth.  That  the  exceptional  degree  of  illiteracy  prevail- 
ing in  some  parts  of  the  country,  as  it  constitutes  a  common 
danger,  so  it  is  the  result,  historically,  of  causes  for  which  the 
whole  country  is  responsible,  and  that  those  portions  of  the 
land  which  have  been  free  from  the  immediate  presence  of 
the  institution  to  which  we  trace  the  evil,  are  not  without  par- 
ticipation in  the  guilt  as  well  as  the  lucre  which  appertained 
to  it. 

"  That  everywhere  the  pharisee  business  is  played  out,  and 
the  prayer  of  the  publican  is  in  order. 

"  Tenth.  Those  parts  of  the  country  where  there  is  least 
illiteracy  have,  as  a  rule,  received  already  very  largely  pectt- 
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niary  assistxince  from  sources  which  originated  in  forlunate 
location  and  the  ivise  providence  of  those  who  lived  before 
them,  and  that  there  is  justice  in  the  request  for  help  made 
by  those  whose  ancestors  acquired  and  defended  the  soil 
whereon  these  happy  millions  and  glorious  institutions  now 
repose  in  prosperity  and  strength, 

*' Eleventh-  That  there  is  no  State  or  Ten-itory  in  the 
Union  where  the  facilitiea  for  common-school  education 
should  not  be  greatly  increased,  and  none  where  twiee  the 
amount  of  expenditure  and  effort  now  going  on  loight  not 
profitably  be  made. 

"Twelfth,    That  local    taxation    is  very    heavy,   falling 

chiefly  upon  homesteads  and  visilile  personal  property  and 

the  estiites  of  those  least  able  to  bear  taxation,  which  should 

come  from  the  surplus  of  society  and  not  from  its  primary 

means  of  existence,  while  the  national   income   is  derived 

mainly  from   things  either  better  not  consumed  at  allj  and 

therefore  the  more   heavily  taxed  tlie  better  still,  because 

tbi^re   will   be   the    less    of  that   harm   which   comes   from 

consumption,   or    from    articles    paid    for    by    those    who 

have    the    surplus    earnings    and    accumulated    wealth    of 

society- 

''  Thirteenth.  That  since,  at  the  present  time,  the  national 

taxation  is  far  less  burdensome  to  the  masses  of  the  people, 

upon    whom   falls  much   more  heavily   the   weight   of  the 

support  of  State  and  local  institutions,  and  ulso,  sinee  the 

existence  of  the  nation  is  as  much  imperiled  by  ignorance 

as  the  perpetuity  of  the  States,  therefore  the  common  good 

requires  the  appropriation  of  national  aid  to  the  support  and 

maintenance  of  common  schools. 

*^  Fourteenth*    That  this  aid  should  be  distributed  in  such 

^^ay  and  should  continue  so  long  as  is  necessary,  in  order  to 

.    equalize  the  facilities  for  common-school  educiition,  and  to 

€>naei  elevate  the  status  of  the  masses  of  the  community  to  a 

hi^^h  standard  of  intelligence,  at  which  point  and  after  which 

th&  eommunity  would,  in  self-defense  and  from  the  instinct 

-ivhioli    inclines  men  to  keep  a  good  when  they  posscs^s  it,  be 

sare      t<y    educate    itself    sufficiently    without   national    help* 

This  is  proved;  that  systems  of  education  are  best  supported 

and    most  firmly  fixed  in  the  most  jutelligent  States,     Those 
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States  would  as  soon  surrender  their  liberties  as  their  schools. 
They  are  synonymous. 

"I  now  pass  to  consider  the  ability  of  the  different  sections 
to  bear  taxation.  The  ability  of  communities  to  bear  taxa- 
tion is  not  in'  proportion  to  their  relative  total  wealth  or 
property.  But  there  must  first  be  deducted  as  properly 
exempt  from  any  imposition  so  much  property  and  produc- 
ing power  as  is  necessary  to  subsistence,  and  taxation  cannot 
be  sustained  except  upon  the  surplus  remaining,  if  any. 
The  valuation  per  capita  of  the  New  England  States  is  $661 ; 
of  the  Middle  States,  $473 ;  of  the  Western  States,  $334; 
of  the  Territories,  $211;  of  the  Southern  States,  $155*,  of 
the  colored  population,  not  over  $5 ;  average  of  the  whole 
country,  $337. 

"  But  the  ability  to  bear  taxation  depends  upon  producing 
power  at  the  time  the  levy  is  made  as  much  as  upon  accumu- 
lated property,  for  property  will  not  sell,  and  consequently 
cannot  pay,  unless  producing  forces  are  active. 

"  The  census  shows  that  from  1870  to  1880,  in  the  States 
of  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  thirteen  States,  there 
was  a  net  loss  in  valuation  of  $202,868,844.  In  Texas  there 
was  a  gain  of  $170,631,586;  in  Georgia,  $12,253,080; 
North  Carolina,  $25,721,580;  total,  $208,606,246.  Con- 
sequently  the  total  loss  of  valuation  in  the  other  ten  States 
enumerated  was  the  enormous  sum  of  $411,475,090  in  teo 
years. 

"  Bear  in  mind  these  are  not  the  ten  years  during  whici 
the  slaves  were  liberated.  These  were  the  ten  years  betwe«i 
1870  and  1880. 

"  Mr.  Miller,  of  New  York.—  If  it  will  not  interrupt  fte 
Senator,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  if  it  is  not  possible  liiat 
that  difference  or  shrinkage  of  value  in  some  of  the  Southern 
States  is  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  the  value  of 
money  in  the  census  reports,  being  currency  in  1870  anJ 
gold  in  1880? 

**  Mr.  Blair.  —  I  cannot  say  in  regard  to  that.  That  is  an 
open  question,  upon  which  everybody  can  draw  his  owninfe^ 
ence.     But  during  the  same  time,  in  the  country  at  laige,  as 
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the  Senator  knows  >  the  aggregate  valuation  ^  which  undoubt- 
edly was  made  upon  the  same  substantial  basis  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  very  nearly  doubled.  It  went  from  sixteen 
billion  to  thirty  billion  dollars  or  more,  if  I  recollect  arighL 
I  will  not  Touch  for  figures,  but  I  think  it  was  from  sixteen 
to  thirty  billion  dollars,  the  actual  values.  The  Senator  will 
observe,  too,  that  in  three  of  the  States  enumerated  there 
was  an  actual  increase :  in  North  Carolioa  of  $25,000,000, 
in  Texas  of  $170,000,000,  and  in  Georgia  of  112,000,000. 
I  apprehend  that  the  valuation  is  substantially  on  the  same 
basis. 
"  Mr.  Edejunds,  —  How  do  you  aceonnt  for  it? 
"  Mr,  BlaiEp  — I  account  for  it  in  the  actual  diminution  in 
the  cash  value  of  the  property  in  those  States,  if  the  figures 
are  worth  anything- 

*'Mr,  Edmunds,  — But  bow  do  you  account  for  it? 

"Mr.  Blair.  —  From  the  general  influences  that  operated 

in  that  section  of  the  country.     I  think  the  data  before  the 

country  very  plainly  show  in  most  of  these  same  States  a 

quickening  and  revival  in  the  business  tendencies  and  in  the 

bu>inejja  activity  of  the  people,  and  a  general  inclination  to 

the  investment  of  capital  from   abroad.     The   people   are 

turning  their  attention    to   industrial   qnestions,    and  very 

raj) idly.     The  face  of  the  South  is  being  transformed ^  and 

the  old  poetic  quotation  will  come  in  one  of  these  days ;  the 

riouth  will  really  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  that 

hvfore  a  great  while.     But  between  the  years  1870  and  1880 

we  all  know  the  condition  of  the  Southera  coantry,  and  I  do 

not  think  I  could  elucidate  the  subject  in  such  a  way  that  it 

Tvould  be  better  understood  than  the  honorable  Senator  from 

Vermont  and  others  already  undt^rstund  it. 

''^  The  lack  of  education  among  the  masses  of  the  people  is 

undoubtedly  one  more  reason  why  property  depreciated; 

l>erhaps  the  greatest  reason  was  the  absence  of  schools,  and 

trbat  i^as  one  cause  %vhy  noithem  immigration  failed  to  find 

its  home  in  the  South  rather  than  in  the  West.     If  there  is 

anj^lning  that  a  Northem  man  or  a  Northern  family  wants,  it 

js     a     chance   to   educate  the  children.     They   will   not   go 

^vhero     there    are  no  schools.     It  is  only  by  the  establish- 

ixjezit     of  schools  that  that  portion  of  the  country  can  avail 
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itself  of  the  natural  tendency  to  immigration  in  that  direc- 
tion, either  of  individuals  or  of  capital. 

'*  The  decrease  in  the  losing  States  varied  from  45  to  78 
per  cent.  I  call  attention  to  the  thread  of  what  I  was  say- 
in<r«  showinor  a  decrease  in  the  valuation  in  ten  of  those 
States  of  $411,000,000.  During  the  same  ten  years  the 
increase  of  population  was  4,006,982,  which  is,  I  suppose, 
at  least  30  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  same  thirteen 
States  in  1870. 

*'  Ignorance  and  poverty  procreate  faster  than  intelligence 
and  wealth. 

"Again,  ability  to  bear  taxation  for  a  certain  purpose  will 
depend  upon  the  other  existing  demands  for  the  application 
of  revenue.  In  a  great  section  of  our  country  the  fixed 
capital,  the  houses,  structures  of  all  kinds  for  residence  and 
business  of  every  description,  highways,  and  other  means  of 
transportation,  etc.,  were  lately  destroyed  by  fire  and  sword, 
and  when  for  that  reason  they  have  to  be  replaced,  or  must 
be  produced  as  a  primary  condition  to  existence  and  advance- 
ment for  any  reason,  the  taxation,  such  as  poor*  and  strug- 
gling communities  can  bear,  must  be  greatly  absorbed  in 
these  uses.  A  community  has  certain  primary  physical 
necessities  like  an  individual,  and  as  he  must  eat  before  be 
learns  to  read,  so  the  community  must  provide  for  some 
things  even  before  it  provides  completely  for  the  intellectual 
culture  of  its  children ;  hence  it  would  be  expected  for  all 
these  causes  that  the  people  in  the  Southern  States  would  be 
able  to  pay  far  less  for  the  support  of  common  schools  than 
other  portions  of  the  American  people.  Yet,  as  a  fact,  they 
pay  in  proportion  to  their  valuation,  in  proportion  to  their 
capacity  to  be  taxed,  a  great  deal  more  for  the  education  cif 
their  children.     It  is  not  a  question  of  efibrt,  but  of  strength - 

"  The  rate  per  cent,  of  school  to  total  taxation  is,  in  New 
England,  20.2  per  cent. ;  Middle  States,  19.5  per  cent.  : 
Western  States,  26.6  per  cent. ;  Territories,  22.4  per  cent*  ; 
Southern  States,  20.1  per  cent. ;  average,  whole  country, 
22.6  per  cent. 

"  Mr.  Edmunds.  — Do  you  mean  on  the  total  valuation  ? 

'*  Mr.  Blair.  —  No ;  the  percentage  of  school  taxation  t» 
the  entire  amount  of  taxation. 
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"  Me.  Edmunds*  —  To  a  fixed  ratio. 
"Mr,  Blair.  —  Tnking  the  entire  taxation  of  the  country 
and  dividing  that  taxation  into  groups,  the  New  England 
States,  the  Middle  States,  the  Western  States,  the  Territo- 
ries, and  the  Southern  States.  In  New  England  20.2  per 
cent,  of  !iil  taxation  is  given  to  education,,  to  schools. 

"Mr.  Edmunds-  —  That  percentage  of  the  total  for  all 
purposes  ? 

"Mr,  Blair.  —  Of  the  amount  of  all  taxes  raised  and  col- 
lected. For  instance,  where  there  is  $100,000  raised  in  any 
given  community  in  New  England,  $20,200  of  that  $100,000 
is  applied  to  schools  i  in  the  Middle  States,  $19,500  of  the 
$100,000  is  applied  to  schools;  in  the  Western  States, 
$26,<300  is  applied  to  schools ;  in  the  Territories,  $22,400  is 
applied  to  schools ;  in  the  Southern  States,  $20,100  is 
ai)pUed  to  schools ;  and  the  average  for  the  whole  country  of 
every  $100,000  of  taxation  is  $22,600.  It  has  a  very 
important  bearing  on  the  merits  of  the  proposition  that  this 
table  be  understood. 

"I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  increase  of  educational 
expenditures  required.     I  have  not  dared  to  make  these  cal- 
culations up  to  what  I  think  they  really  should  be ;  they  are 
the  minimum.     The  education  of  children  is  a  business  just 
Its  much  as  the  running  of  a  government,  or  a  line  of  trans- 
portation,  or  the  raising  of  crops.     A  plant  is  first  required. 
Tlae  child,  ignorant  of  his  letters,  is  the  raw  material ;  and, 
ixi  theory  at  least,  the  young  man  or  woman,  instructed  in  the 
x-Lidiments  of  knowledge  and  skilled  in  the  primary  arts  for 
it^  acquisition,  is  the  manufactured  article. 

*^  Falling  back  uj^on  the  returns  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 

ti^yTk  of  1881,  the  latest  and  most  reliable  we  have,  and  bear- 

ixi^    1^  mind  all  that  I  have  said  in  the  early  part  of  my 

^<3j:niirks  of  the  increase  since  that  time,  and  the  enlarged 

y>x*o portions   of  the   problem  we   are   dealing  with,  I  ask 

^tit^^'^tion  to  the  following  facts  : 

*^  Jn  1881  there  were  children  of  the  school  ages  in  the 
Q^jaii^^d  States  not  enrolled,  that  is,  not  attending  at  all  any- 
irti^^*  in  public  or  private  schools,  6,030,936. 

^*^  I   will  here  state  that  educators  complain  everywhere 
t^^^       they  lack  accommodations  for  those  who  are  actually 
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enrolled.  There  are  no  school-houses  for  their  aocommo- 
dation.  In  fact,  there  are  not  sittings  for  more  than  are 
enrolled  anywhere.  A  school-house  for  fifty  pupils  cannot 
cost  less  than  $300.  We  have,  then,  a  necessity  for  increase 
of  school-houses  120,567,  and  of  teachers  at  least  the  sane 
number.  The  houses  would  cost  $36,170,100 ;  if  you  fit  tie 
teachers  with  one  year  of  instruction,  at  $250,  $30,141,850; 
teachers'  wages  for  three-month  school,  at  $30,  boarding 
themselves,  about  50  cents  per  day  —  one-third  pay  of 
diggers  of  ditches  and  drains  —  $10,854,930 ;  cost  of 
books,  which  must  be  paid  for  by  some  one,  $180,782; 
total,  $77,347,662,  to  provide  the  plant  and  run  it  three 
months  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  not  tww  aUending 
school  at  all  in  this  country. 

"  Take  now  the  seventeen  Southern  States,  including  tie 
District  of  Columbia.  There  were  not-enrolled  children  of 
school  ages  returned  to  the  bm-eau  in  the  year  1881,  2,873,- 
399;  school-houses  and  teachers  required,  57,465;  cost  of 
houses  at  $300  each,  $17,239,500;  cost  of  fitting  teachers 
at  $250  one  year,  $14,366,250;  pay  for  three  montlu^ 
wages  at  $30  per  month,  teacher  paying  board,  $5,172,750; 
school-books,  $86,148  —  a  total  cost  to  provide  for  and 
instruct  for  three  months  the  children  not  now  enrolled  ia 
public  or  private  schools,  $36,864,648,  of  which  $31,692,89§ 
is  necessary  before  the  schools  could  begin. 

"Now,  all  this  done,  in  addition  to  what  already  exists 
North  and  South,  the  country  would  be  only  tolerably  sup- 
plied with  a  school  plant,  the  repair  and  reproductioa  of 
which,  with  constant  increase  of  investment  to  p«foiia 
properly  the  increasing  educational  work,  must  be  pro- 
vided for. 

"  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  school  of  Hire* 
months  leaves  nine  months  in  the  year  in  which  to  forget 
what  has  been  learned  in  the  three.  Many  schools  are  fir 
less  in  duration,  and  consist  of  but  a  single  term  duringr  the 
year,  some  not  more  than  three  or  four  weeks,  in  £icC 
These  averages  are  pernicious,  inasmuch  as  it  is  like  m 
effort  to  divide  the  crime  or  misery  of  the  country  accortfi^  ■ 
to  population,  and  say  that  each  person  suffers  25  per  oeni 
from  cancer,  or  is  three-fourths  a  lunatic,  or  50  per  oeuft^  i 
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murderer.  But  it  is  the  best  we  can  do^  and  in  no  event 
art!  we  likely  fully  to  grasp  the  tremendous  siguiticance  of 
the  solid  facts«  Tiie  schools,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  six 
months  yearly,  and  be  divided  in  two  terms.  That  is 
enough ;  and  the  rest  of  the  time  of  youth  should  be  given 
to  industriul  improvement  and  recreation- 

"  The  actual  yeai'ly  expenditures  of  all  moneys  for  public 

schools   in   the  whole   country  is   at   this   time  just  about 

$80,000,000.     I  believe  that  to  be  a  liberal  estimate.     Of 

\tim^  in  the  sijcteen  Southern   States,  w^ith  the  District  of 

Columbia,  there  may  be  $14,000,000,     In  the  year  1881  it 

M-as  $13,359,784,  as  returned  to  the  Coniniissioner  of  Edii- 

Itmtion,     The  ^schools  average  about  three  months  yearly. 

''Jf  wc   deduct   the  $14,000,000   from  $80,000,000,  we 

lave  remaining^  as  the  expenditure  in  the  I'est  of  the  country, 

►66, 000, 000.     As  these  Southern  States  have  one- third  the 

>tal  population,  in   order  to   place  that  seetion  upon  an 

equality  of  privilege  with  the  rest,  there  should  be,  instead 

>f  $14,000,000,  a  yearly  expenditure  of  $33,000,000  for  her 

mrolled  children,  and  none  of  these  calculations  mako  any 

provision  for  children  not  enrolled  at  alL 

*^  It  is  too  low  an  estimate  to  say  that  in  the  North  there 

llliould  be  an  expenditure  of  $100,000,000  at  once  to  increase 

shool  facilities,  provide  and  qualify  teachers  for  their  w^ork, 

id  at  least  as  much  more  in  the  South,  or  in  the  whole 

lantry  $200,000,000.     Upon  the  present  basis  of  expend- 

it^  in  the  North,  there  would  be  $100,000,000  annually 

lid  for  the  support  of  public  schools  in  the  whole  country. 

one-third  of  the  children  are  now  unenrolled  and  unpro- 

[ded  for  there  should  be  an  increase  in  yearly  expenditure 

#50,000,000  on   their  account.     This   would  make  the 

^"hnoal  cost  of  our  public  schools  only  $150,000,000,  and 

^v-ouM  give  to  all  the  children  of  the  whole  country  but  six 

1 1  too  tils'  training  each  year,  and  to  teachers  only  the  pay 

t^    oommon  laborers  or  less. 

•*  The  propnsilinn  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Sir,  Logan] 

-  B^ttinor  aside  the  source  of  supply  from  which  he  proposed 

crct  the  money,  w^hich  would  have  a  tendency  to  identify 

i*    support  of  the  pu!)lic  schools  with  the  prosperit}^  of  a 

^.±m  which  I  hope  will  yet  disappear  from  the  eailh. 
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which  proposition,  was  to  appropriate  about  $80,000,000 
yearly  to  schools  —  is  really  moderate  when  the  necessities 
of  the  problem  are  fairly  stated,  and  I  take  this  occasion  to 
say  that  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  divested 
of  the  objectionable  feature  referred  to,  is  worthy  of  a  great 
statesman  and  far-seeing  patriot.  There  is  nothing  the 
matter  but  our  own  failure  to  fully  appreciate  the  stern 
requirements  of  the  situation. 

"  If  fifty,  eighty,  or  one  hundred  millions  could  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  fifteen  millions  proposed  in  this  bill,  and 
the  whole  distributed  upon  the  basis  of  population,  or  of 
illiteracy,  temporarily,  it  would  be  far  better.  But  I  have 
no  hope  of  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure,  and  the  com- 
mittee felt  under  the  necessity  of  confining  the  amount  to 
the  comparative  pittance  of  fifteen  millions,  which  most, 
necessarily,  if  not  very  largely  increased,  be  confined  to  ike 
dense  clouds  of  ignorance  where  explosions  are  threatened; 
that  is  to  say,  it  must  be  applied  locally  to  the  evil  itself. 
In  States  which  receive  but  little,  comparatively  little  is 
wanted. 

"Even  after  $15,000,000  are  divided  upon  the  basis  of 
illiteracy,  the  individual  child  will  receive  for  his  education 
in  California,  $15.12;  in  Colorado,  $14.34 ;  in  Connecticut, 
$10.71;  in  Nevada,  $14.40;  in  New  Hampshire,  $10.07: 
in  Rhode  Island,  $11.36;  in  District  of  Columbia,  $13.61 ; 
and  in  Massachusetts,  $19.21. 

"  While  in  Alabama  he  will  receive  $3.64;  in  Arkansas, 
$3.13;  in  Florida,  $3.75;  in  Georgia,  $4.03;  in  Kentuck>% 
$3.67;  in  Louisiana,  $4.96;  in  Mississippi,  $4.09;  in  Vir- 
ginia, $3.94;  in  West  Virginia,  $4.31;  in  North  Carolins, 
$3.26;  in  South  Carolina,  $5.05. 

"  While  the  immediate  need  in  these  last  States  is,  at 
least,  for  double  the  education  called  for  in  the  first  group. 

"  This  bill  appropriates  $15,000,000  the  first  year,  and  wfl! 
give  to  every  State  and  Territory  $3  for  each  person  ovigr 
ten  years  of  age  who  cannot  read,  and  $2.41  for  each  pers^a 
who  cannot  write,  lessening  in  amount,  that  is  accordinjr  to 
the  basis  of  distribution,  $1,000,000  yearly  for  ten  years, 
when  all  payments  are  to  cease. 

"  The  State  will   apply  the   funds  and   render  a  y»MC^ 
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account  of  the  manner  In  which  the  work  h  done, ,  The 
Executive,  if  dissatisfied,  can  withhold  further  expeodituresj 
iubject  to  the  action  of  Congress, 

*'  Kach  Stiite  and  Ttirritoiy  must  expend  for  Bchool  pur- 
poses at  least  one- third  the  amount  nn^eived  during  the  first 
five  years  J  and  an  equal  amount  the  second  five  years  of  the 
operation  of  the  bill  if  it  should  become  a  law- 

"  Stutcii  receiving  small  amounts  can  expend  the  same  for 
normal  instruction,  teacheiV  institutes*  or  otherwise,  as  they 
prefer.  The  amount  that  Xew  Hampshire  receives »  for 
instance,  would  increase  her  normal-school  facilities  more  ' 
than  threefold  bej^oiid  the  present  expemliture  of  the  State, 
or  give  59  cents  yearly  to  persons  of  school  age.     . 

"  The  funds  must  be  applied  to  schools  and  not  to  struct- 
ures, not  exceeding  one-tenth  to  the  qualification  of  teachers, 
which  is  the  first  necessity-     The  States  are  required  to  so  ^ 

use  the  fuud  as  to  bring  about  an  actual  equalization  of 
school  advantages  to  all  children  alike.  Industrial  education 
is  provided  for  when  practicable,  which  wHll  be  but  seldotn, 
although  something  may  be  done  in  suitable  locahties  and 
iQ  the  way  of  beginning* 

''  We  are  a  gi-eat  way  deeper  in  the  mire  than  we  realizo 

^vhcn  we  talk  of  doing  much  In  the  way  of  teaching  trades 

«nd  occupations  before  our  children  can  half  of  them  find  a 

chance  to  learu  to  read.     But  it  will  come    in   time,  and 

a  beginning  can  now  be  made  in  the  way  of  setting  out  a  few 

young  trees. 

*'  The  Territories  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  the 
biJI  undertakes  to  provide  for  them  indispensable  legislation, 
both  in  appropriations  and  administnttion. 

"  The  method  of  expenditure  irt  the  States  is  the  same, 
BubBtuntially,  which  has  already  been  adopted  l)y  the  Senate 
in  thei  passage  of  the  bill  esbiblishing  a  national  school  fund 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands,  etc<  As  both 
pnrties  have  already  indorsed  that  method  of  expenditure  on 
'XMOT^  than  one  occasion,  the  committee,  or  at  least  a  majority 
ff  jta  members,  have  thought  best  to  avoid  all  chance  for 
sootroversy  on  that  subject  by  adopting  that  which,  having 
»een    repeatedly  sanctioned,  can  not  now  be  repudiated  with 
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"  I  also  embrace  this  fitting  opportunity  to  say  tiwt  I  fully 
believe  that  the  States  will  everywhere  disburse  the  nwneys 
received  under  this  bill,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  in  good  faith, 
and  with  as  sacred  regard  to  the  demands  of  prudence  and 
honor  in  one  section  of  the  country  as  in  the  other.    For  a 
year  or  two  there  may  be  some  possible  confusion  in  setting 
up  and  testing  machinery,  but,  in  the  existing  condition  of 
the  public  mind,  the  better  way  is  to  give  outright  to  the 
States   and   hold   them,  as   they  desire  to  be  held,  to  an 
undivided  responsibility,  to  be  redeemed  upon  their  honor. 
We  shall  not  trust  to  that  honor  in  vain. 

"  Mr.  President,  the  absolute  necessities  of  this  nation,  of 
these  States,  of  their  darkened  present  and  of  the  portentoiK 
future,  demand  the  appropriation  of  public  money  from « 
full  Treasury  to  aid  in  the  establishment  and  support  (A 
common  schools  throughout  the  country. 

"  Sir,  I  appeal  to  the  facts,  and  entreat  the  Senate  to  pass 
this  bill." 

Notwithstanding  the  needy,  or,  at  least,  neglected  condition 
of  many  of  the  large  Northern  cities,  where  ignorance  holds  the 
balance  of  power  and  really  controls  States,  some  disposition  to 
misconstrue  the  purpose,  deny  the  need,  and  to  misrepresent 
the  provisions  of  the  measure,  has  been  manifested,  in  the 
North  as  well  as  in  the  South,  generally  bj^  those,  however, 
who  at  heart  are  opposed  to  universal  education,  because  it 
distributes  the  soveregnity  among  the  masses  of  the  people? 
where  it  belongs. 

To  the  Northern  people  the  following  views  may  be  spe 
cially  importimt ;  and  one  thing  is  true  :  this  country  will  grow 
rich  and  powerful  or  poor  and  contemptible  together.  Ve 
are  one  people  for  better  or  for  worse. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  a  homogeneous  civilization 
throughout  the  country,  which  can  only  exist  as  the  result  d 
like  educational  facilities  extended  to  all  the  people,  is  aa 
irresistible  argument  for  national  assistance  until  adequate 
school  privileges  are  universal ;  in  this  view  the  Northern  pe^^ 
pie  are  intensely  interested  in  the  education  and  elevation  of 
all  parts  of  the  country  alike.  Cain  was  his  brother? 
keeper  in  spite  of  himself,  and  was  held  responsible  for  hLni 
with  more  than  his  own  life ;  and  if  one  part  of  the  countn. 
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by  reason  of  more  favorable  conditions  in  the  past,  has  now 
less  of  illiteracy  and  more  of  wealth,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  those  who  can  meanly  boast  of  such  advantages  have 
more  of  virtue,  patriotism,  or  of  desirable  brains. 

I  submit  the  following  views  as  worthy  of  the  profound 
consideration  of  my  countrymen  everywhere,  and  especially 
of  our  Northern  people,  whose  industries  and  institutions  have 
been  erected  upon  a  more  fortunate  model  than  that  after 
which  society  was  fashioned  where  slavery  once  prevailed. 
And  we  ought  to  know  that  old  things  have  now  passed  away. 
It  is  time  that  all  things  were  new. 

The  war  between  the  nation  and  the  Southern  States  was 
a  conflict  between  systems  of  industrial  production.  One 
system  secured  to  the  wage-laborer  high  returns  for  his  toil 
and  to  the  individual  producer  high  prices  for  his  commodity. 
The  other  system  paid  the  common  laborer  the  scant  necessa- 
ries of  life,  just  enough  to  create  and  preserve  him  as  a  profi- 
table animal  or  an  efficient  machine,  while  the  entire  product 
as  well  as  the  plant  of  fixed,  circulating,  and  living  capital 
was  owned  by  the  employer. 

These  two  systems  collided  in  Kansas,  and  the  war  which 
followed  abolished  the  forms  of  slavery,  retaining  much  of  its 
power,  because  the  ignorance  which  made  slavery  possible, 
with  the  prejudice  against  work  which  grew  out  of  its  degra- 
dation, was  neither  removed  nor  seriously  diminished. 

More  than  twenty  years  have   now  elapsed  since  peace 
was  restored,  during  which  long  period  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  South  in  the  diversification  of  industries 
and  of  production  and  in  the  increase  of  general  intelligence. 
A  corresponding  increase  of  compensation  has  resulted  to  all 
laboring  men,  whether  wage-workers  or  producers  with  small 
capital  of  their  own,  and  some  advancement  has  been  made. 
The   Tvonderful  natural  resources  of  the  South  are  now 
being   constantly  bought  up  by  the  capital  of  the  North  and 
of  other  countries.     Already,  the  Southern  market  for  many 
forms    of  goods  once  furnished   from   the  North  or  from 
Europe,  as  well  as  for  agricultural  productions  and  raw  mate- 
rials, is  being, supplied,  as  it  should  be,  at  home.     More  than 
this,  the    South  is  already  invading  the  Northern  and  North- 
irestem  markets,  and  is  competing  for  trade  with  production 
21 
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of  which  the  highly  paid  labor  and  capikil  of  the  North  is 
the  chief  element. 

Foreseeing  the  inevitable.  Northern  capital  and  invest- 
ments are  seeking  the  South  where,  with  labor  of  all  kinds, 
agricultural,  mechanical,  and  opemtive,  skilled  and  unskilled, 
upon  an  average  not  more  than  one-half  or  two-thirds  as  high, 
when  paid  in  actual  money  or  in  commodities  at  cash  prices, 
as  in  the  North,  the  profits  of  their  new  location  will  replace 
the  depreciation  and  losses  which  are  impending  to  their 
investments  at  home. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  within  ten  years,  unless  new  and 
important  factors  are  combined  with  existing  conditions,  the 
productions  of  the  South,  after  fully  supplying  their  o^vn,  "wiW 
compete  in  Northern  markets,  with  most  of  the  commodities 
which  now  are  the  chief  production  of  the  old  free  States,  at 
prices  so  low  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  North- 
ern labor  whether  the  protective  tariff  against  the  products 
of  "  foreign  pauper  labor"  be  removed  or  continued,  or  evea 
whether  Chinese  or  foreign  contract  labor  be  longer  excluded 
from  our  shores. 

The  farm  laborers  and  operatives  of  both  races  in  the  South 
are  rapidly  acquiring  the  skill  required  to  equal  that  of  cor- 
responding classes  at  the  North,  while  the  facts  that  women 
and  children  are  more  genemlly  employed,  and  that  all  work 
more  hours  than  at  the  North,  enables  a  given  population,  if 
of  equal  intelligence  and  skill,  to  produce  more  for  a  time  at 
least,  than  the  same  number  could  under  the  more  liberal 
treatment  of  manual  workers  in  the  old  free-labor  States. 

The  South  contains  very  nearly,  perhaps  fully,  one-hatf 
the  natural  resources  of  the  whole  country,  and  is  certainly 
capable  of  greater  rapidity  of  development  during  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century  than  the  North  and  West.  Already  she 
has  more  than  one-third  the  entire  population  of  the  Union. 
Her  rate  of  natural  increase  is  equal  to  that  of  the  North 
with  our  advantage  by  reason  of  emigration,  while  even  this 
advantage  is  passing  away  as  the  capabilities  of  the  S<iuth 
are  becoming  better  known. 

The  two  principal  facts  to  be  noted  are  these :  That  tha 
average  cash  compensation  for  labor  at  the  South  is  not  more 
than  one-half  or  two-thirds  the  aniount  paid  for  the   same 
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at  the  North  ;  and  that  capital,  cognizant  of  this  fact,  and  of 
the  superior  resources,  facilities  and  capabilities  of  the  South, 
is  already  rushing  there  from  all  directions  as  the  most  prom- 
ising field  for  permanent  investment  .in.  active  production. 

Another  fact  should  be  comprehended  also  by  the  North- 
ern people,  and  that  is  the  wonderful  uprising  of  the  spirit 
of  thrift,  energy  and  industry  observable  all  over  the  South. 
The  traditional  Northern  conception  of  the  Southern  peo- 
ple is  not  true.     A  new  generation  controls  that  land  of  sur- 
passing resources  and  natural  advantages.     The  war  destroyed 
the  old  form  of  patrician  and  semi-military  supremacy  which 
appealed  to  arms  to  prolong  its  power.     But  informed  as 
well  as  chastened  by  defeat,  the  survivors  of  the  struggle 
and  the  generation  now  upon  the  stage  are  full  of  life  and 
hope  and  enterprise,  and  are  eagerly  at  work  to  rebuild  their 
fortunes  and  restore  the  power  and  prestige  of  their  section 
of  our  common  country,  by  imitating  and,  if  possible,  sur- 
passing all  the  conditions  which  enabled  the  North  to  triumph 
in  the  mighty  conflict.     No  one  can  witness  this  display  of 
fortitude  in  adversity  and  of  aggressive  courage,  when  there 
was  room  for  despair,  without  admiration.     But  all  the  more 
do  these  facts  demand  the  attention  of  the  North. 

Their  contemplation  can  occasion  regret  only  in  the  breast 
of  a  common  enemy  of  both  sections  of  the  country.     But 
they  point  with  unending  certainty  to  a  coming  competition 
between  the  producers  of  both  sections  for  the  home  market 
in  all  the  common  articles  of  consumption,  in  comparison  with 
which  that  between  American  labor  and  the  cheap  production 
of  the   Old  World  is  mere  fun.     The  protective  tariff,  or 
absolute  prohibition,  is  the  omnipresent  and  complete  defense 
of    American  labor  and  capital  whenever  threatened  with 
destruction  by  the  commodities  of  lower  civilizations  planted 
on  foreign  soils.     But  here  we  find  a  cheaper  production  by 
a  laborer  with  fewer  wants  than  our  own,  upon  which  no 
tariff  Clin  be  levied  and  against  which  no  prohibition  can  be 
raised.       On  the  contrary,  every  power  of  the  government, 
both  State  and  national,  is  or  may  be  invoked  for  its  develop- 
ment and  defense. 

In    this    emergency  what  shall  be  done  by  Northern  labor 
uid    by    Northern  capital?    The  question  has  already  been 
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answered,  and  is  being  answered  by  the  owners  of  a  great 
mass  of  the  surplus  which  those  hitherto  engaged  in  the 
diversified  industries  of  the  North,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
are  planting  in  the  South,  where  future  profits  may  replace 
the  inevitable  losses  upon  like  investments  in  the  North, 
resulting  from  the  coming  competition. 

But  how  about  that  capital  fixed  in  plants  already  in 
operation  in  the  North,  and  which  cannot  be  transferred  to 
the  more  favorable  conditions  of  the  South,  and  whose  own- 
ers have  no  capital  to  invest  elsewhere  ?  More  serious  stiD 
is  this  problem  to  Northern  labor,  which  must,  as  a  ^lvo\e, 
live  or  die  where  it  is.  Capital  can  endure  delay,  maybe 
transferred  elsewhere,  or  suffer  absolute  destruction  eTen 
before  its  owner  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  necessity  which  is 
all  the  while  occupied  by  the  toiler  for  his  daily  bread.  The 
laborer  must  have  his  work  every  day,  for  he  is  hungry  three 
times  every  day.  So  are  his  wife  and  their  little  ones,  and 
clothing  and  shelter  are  a  constant  want. 

Nothing  but  dense  stupidity  can  fiul  to  see  that  the  man- 
ufacturing capital  and  cities  of  New  England,  and  the  ^ot^ 
generally,  are  doomed  if  they  are  to  compete  with  the  cheap 
labor  of  the  South,  which  is  already  becoming  skillful  wMi 
the  hand,  although,  unfortunately,  not  fully  intelligent  in  tb« 
discharge  of  the  duties  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
citizenship.  This  condition  comes  only  with  education  in  the 
art  of  reading  and  writing,  and  in  the  other  common  branches 
of  knowledge,  thus  giving  capacity  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
that  great  instructor  and  preserver  of  the  life  of  republics— 
the  press. 

To  one  who  i-eflects  upon  the  fact  that  political  unity  is 
a  genuine  republic  depends  upon  the  universal  diffusion  of 
intelligence  among  the  people,  the  converse  is  also  apparent, 
that  so  far  as  unity  of  political  jurisdiction  extends,  if  it  '^ 
to  be  permanent,  there  must  be  established  throughoat  that 
jurisdiction  a  high  and  homogeneous  stand:ird  of  intelligeirf 
thought  and  of  moral  action.  Kesulting  from  these  con- 
ditions will  be  a  uniformity  of  individual  power,  whidi  wiU 
enable  the  producer  in  every  path  of  industry  to  secure  to 
pay  for  the  supply  of  his  wants. 

With  wise  reference  to  the  establishment  of  this  genezai 
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condition  of  intelligence,  and  consequently  of  industrial 
independence  and  equality  throughout  the  country,  the 
national  education  bill  has  been  earnestly  advocated  by  those 
who  have  long  foreseen  what  is  now  so  patent,  that  politicians 
and  statesmen  and  patriots  are  sounding  the  alarm,  and 
pressing  home  upon  our  people  the  importance  of  universal 
intelligence  and  industrial  training  as  the  only  remedy. 

What  does  this  national  education  bill  propose  to  do? 
Not  to  lessen  the  development  of  the  South  by  any  means, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  increase  it.  It  proposes  to  make 
Southern  labor  and  the  Southern  masses  more  intelligent ;  to 
create  among  their  rapidly  multiplying  millions  of  both  races 
a  vast  increase  of  the  wants  of  life,  which  must  be  supplied, 
so  that  Southern  labor  will  consume,  and  therefore  enjoy,  as 
well  as  produce,  and  thus  be  obliged  to  receive  in  order  that 
it  may  purchase  as  high  wages  as  Northern  labor,  putting  an 
end  to  the  competition  between  the  products  of  the  North 
and  South,  and  improving  both  sections  by  uplifting  the 
masses  of  the  people  all  over  the  country. 

Consumption  can  only  increase  by  increasing  the  capacity 
to  enjoy ;  that  is,  by  adding  to  the  wants  of  life  by  higher 
civilization  and  providing  higher  wages  or  returns  for  labor 
wherewith  to  purchase  the  more  diversified  and  costly  supply 
of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  a  higher  life.     Increased 
intelligence  constitutes  that  better  civilization,  and  gives  the 
power  which  enables  its  possessor  to  command  his  rightful 
share  in  the  production  of  his  labor  combined  with  the  capi- 
tal of  the  employer.     This  subject  of  the  general  diffusion 
of  intelligence  throughout  the  country  is  thus  seen  to  be  as 
important  to  the  North  as  to  the  South.     It  is  the  only  rem- 
edy for  our  threatened  Northern  industries,  except  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  government  and  the  establishment  of  new  political 
relations  which  will  enable  the  North  to  apply  the  principle 
of  protection  against  Southern  cheap  production,  the  same  as 
against  that  of  any  other  foreign  power  —  or  a  gi-adual  sink- 
ing of  the  pay  of  Northern  producers  to  the  lower  level  of 
average  Southern  compensation  for  toil. 

The  schools  —  common  and  industrial  —  with  a  wise  and 
conservative  organization  of  labor,  are  the  agencies  upon 
ivhich  we  must  rely.     I  have  abiding  faith  that  these  great 
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agencies,  already  in  action,  will  carry  on  their  beneficent 
work  until  the  perfect  day.  But  every  philanthropist  and 
patriot  should  contribute  his  utmost  to  stimulate  every  energf 
of  the  individual,  the  State,  and  the  nation,  to  lift  all  poT- 
tions  of  our  common  country  to  the  level  of  the  highest,  that 
nowhere  shall  any  recede  or  fall. 

The  measure  under  consideration  is  still  one  of  the  most 
important  before  the  country.     It  must  and  will  be  pending 
in  some  form  until  every  child  in  the  country  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  a  good  education  in  the  common  brandies 
of  knowledge,  among  which  is  that  of  the  nature  and  effects 
of  alcohol  upon  his  body  and  mind.     I  therefore  insert  the 
following  article,  carefully  prepared  in  the  form  of  an  inte^ 
view  by  Prof.  Alexander  Hogg,  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and 
published  in  the  Boston  Globe  of  August  29,  1887.    It  is 
especially  timely  as  a  reply  to  those  who  misrepresent  the 
terms  and  provisions  of  the  bill  itself,  and  who  also  deny 
the  increased  or  even  the  continuing  necessity  of  help  to- 
day, as  compared  with  the  condition  of  the  country  in  1880. 

PROF.    ALEXANDER   HOGG. 

"Prof.  Hogg  is  superintendent  of  schools   at  Fort  Worth, 
and  a  recognized  force  in  the  public  movements  of  the  whofe 
State.     He  is  a  Virginian  born  and  a  life-long  member  and  woAff 
in  the  Democratic  party.     'In  the  cities  of  Texas,'  said  he,* the 
schools  are  as  good  as  they  are  anywhere.     The  branches  nsuJ^J 
taught  in  the  public  schools  are  as  well  taught  in  Texas  as  thej 
are  in  Boston.     Of  course  we  have  not  the  fine  school-building* 
nor  the  bricks  and  mortar  that  you  have,  but  we  have  the  sw* 
people  with  the  same  brains  as  your  people,  both  as  teachers  aw 
pupils.     The  trouble  is  in  the  country.    Only  some  17  per  cent » 
our  pupils  are  in  the  city  schools,  while  83  per  cent,  are  in  d* 
sparsely  settled  country.     It  is  true,  we  have  a  large  education 
fund,  but  raost  of  it  is  in  lands  yet  unsold.     It  will  be,  when  con- 
verted into  money,  a  very  large  fund,  but  what  must  the  chil<ir» 
of  to-day  do  ? 

"'The  cities  tax  themselves  to  educate  the  children.  MycitJ 
began  in  1882  with  a  tax  of  five  mills  to  the  dollar,  and  condnoei 
it.  Hence,  the  Fort  Worth  schools  have  grown  from  600  pop* 
and  17  teachers  to  a  daily  average  attendance  of  1600  pupils  vA 
43  teachers.  I  repeat,  the  city  schools  do  well  because  they  «* 
well  supplied  by  a  very  heavy  tax.     And  one-fifth  of  the  entw^ 
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fund  of  Fort  Worth  goes  to  the  colored  pupils.  We  have  not  in 
North  Texas,  however,  so  many  colored  people.  The  cotton  belt» 
or  south-east,  is  the  portion  of  the  State  occupied  by  the  blacks. 
But,  whether  in  North  or  South  Texas,  the  fund  is  distributed 
strictly  according  to  the  ratio  of  the  colored  to  the  white  pupils. 
Port  Worth  pays  the  same  to  the  teachers  of  the  colored  pupils  as 
she  does  to  the  teachers  of  the  white.  The  principal  and  assist- 
ants of  the  colored  schools  are  all  colored.  The  principal  is  a 
native  Texan  and  a  well  educated  man.  We  also  pay  the  women 
the  same  salary  paid  the  men  for  the  same  service,  whether  as 
principals  or  assistants. 

"'The  nation  must  help  us  develop  this  fair  and  well  founded 
system.  I  know  our  senatore  have  voted  against  the  proposition, 
but  wherever  our  people  understand  the  Blair  Fedeml  Aid  Bill 
they  are  for  it,  and  if  it  could  be  discussed  before  the  people  gen- 
erally they  would  be  unanimous  in  its  support.  Pei*sons  engaged 
in  educational  matters  —  those  acquainted  with  the  bill  and  the 
needs  of  the  schools  —  favor  it.  The  superintendents  of  the  cities 
and  the  public-school  teachers  all  over  the  State,  with  the  fewest 
exceptions,  favor  it. 

" '  If  universal  suffrage  is  based  upon  universal  education,  upon 
intelligence,  upon  the  ability  of  the  voter  to  read  the  name  of  his 
choice  upon  the  selected  ballot,  there  is  a  great,  crying  necessity 
for  national  relief.  It  must  be  given  at  once.  Illiteracy  is  in- 
creasing at  a  fearful  rate,  even  among  the  white  citizens  of  Texas. 
In  1870  there  were  only  17,505  illiterate  white  voters,  but  in 
1880  there  were  33,085.  There  you  have  the  startling  increase  of 
illiteracy  among  the  white  voting  Texans  of  90  per  cent.  The 
colored  illiterates  numbered  47,235  voters  in  1870  and  56,699  in 
1880,  an  increase  of  26  per  cent. 

"  *  But  I  am  not  willing  to  pass  this  large  increase  in  illiterate 
votera  in  Texas  without  explaining  how  it  is  that  my  State  should 
have  gained  in  this  downward  movement  so  rapidly.     Some  of 
these  voters  are  from  old  Virginia,  some  from  the  Carolinas,  from 
Oeorgia,  and  not  a  few  from  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 
This  increase  in  illiteracy  in  the  voting  population  has  not  been 
confined  alone  to  the  States  mentioned.     The  fact  is  that  with 
the  exception  of  little  Delaware  the  increase  in  illiterate  voters  in 
the    South  from  1870  to   1880    amounted   to  187,671.    In   this 
**  downward  "  race  it  is  a  little  singular  that  the  white  and  col- 
ored have  kept  so  close  together,  but  it  shows  that  the  education 
needed  is  not  wholly  for  "  the  brother  in  black.'* 

**  *  It  may  be  justly  asked  why  should  there  be  such  an  increase 
in  the  white  illiteracy  ?    It  is  simply  because  these  voters  are  the 
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sons  of  the  fathers  who  laid  down  their  liyes,  sacrificed  their  all, 
in  the  unhappy  struggle  for  what  they  believed  to  be  right 
Their  children,  daughters  as  well  as  sons,  were  withont  school 
facilities.  They  really  had  no  time  to  go  to  school,  bat,  wth 
their  mothers  at  home,  were  struggling  for  something  to  eat. 

"  *  The  census  of  1880  shows  that  there  are  in  Kentucky,  above 
the  age  of  21,  of  white  women  who  can  not  write  22.8  per  «Dt, 
and  in  North  Carolina  there  are  33.4  per  cent,  of  white  women 
who  can  not  write.  If  in  the  death  of  these  fathers  and  mothers 
illiteracy  should  cease,  we  should  have  hope  for  the  republic;  but 
upon  investigation  it  will  be  found  that  illiteracy  is  not  only  in- 
creasing but  that  it  is  an  inheritance  that  multiplies  with  eiA 
succeeding  year. 

" '  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Blair  bill,  were  it  to  become  a  law, 
Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont,  with* 
population  of  12,724,322,  would  receive  $3,099,990,  or  24  ceDts 
per  capita.  Texas,  with  a  populatioti  by  the  same  census  of  only 
1,691,749,  could  receive  $2.44  per  capita,  or  ten  times  as  much  « 
these  great  States.    That  shows  our  disadvantage. 

"'Little  Alabama  would  receive  17  times  as  much  as  those 
States.  California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Wisconsia  and 
Oregon,  with  a  population  of  18,462,723,  would  receive  $4,486,860, 
or  24  cents  per  capita.  Georgia,  with  a  population  of  1,542,180, 
would  receive  $6,042,150,  or  nearly  $4  per  capita,  nearly  seventcffl 
times  as  much  as  all  these  great  States. 

" '  Why  is  this  ?  Simply  because  Georgia  has  seventeen  times 
as  much  illiteracy  as  all  this  vast  territory  teeming  with  milfiow 
of  happy  people  who  received  their  Federal  aid  in  grants  of  I»^ 
from  Virginia  and  the  general  government  for  school  purpofieB- 
Need  more  be  said  upon  the  "  necessity  "  of  this  aid  ? 

" '  Our  Southern  States  are  positively  doing  all  they  caa,  vA 
are  doing  more  proportionately  than  the  favored  States  of  the 
North,  more  according  to  their  means  than  the  foremost  States  ia 
this  Union. 

"  *  For  instance.  North  Carolina  paid  school  taxes  in  1880  up* 
$160,000,000  taxable  property.  She  realized  $400,000,  $1  ^ 
every  $400.  Massachusetts  paid  the  same  year  upon  $1,600,OW< 
000,  and  the  school  tax  amounted  to  $4,000,000,  or  $1  to  every 
$400  of  taxable  property.  That  is.  North  Carolina  pays  ^^ 
school  purposes  as  much  <zd  valorem  as  Massachusetts,  with  ths 
terrible  drawback  —  her  population  being  300,000  more  than  ^ 
of  Massachusetts,  and  is  scattered  over  seven  times  the  tenitoij 
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of  Massachusetts.  Hence,  we  find  the  schools  in  North  Carolina 
are  kept  open  only  about  three  months  each  year,  while  in  New 
England  they  are  kept  closed  less  than  three  months. 

"  *  Now  take  two  American  cities :  The  assessed  values  of  the 
city  of  Charleston  in  1860  were  $45,000,000 ;  in  1880,  $21,000,000, 
a  reduction  of  more  than  half,  with  the  obligation  to  educate 
double  the  number  of  children.  Taxation  in  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton in  1880  was  3^  mills.  State,  county  and  city,  in  all  amount- 
ing to  $61,000  only  for  school  purposes.  Boston  gives  a  total  of 
2J  mills  for  all  her  school  enterprises,  Charleston  solely  for  primary 
instruction.  That  is,  Charleston  gives  for  her  schools  of  lowest 
grades  nearly  half  as  much  again  as  Boston.  Add  to  this  burden 
the  still  greater,  viz.,  Charleston  pays  a  total  tax  of  2^  cents,  while 
that  of  Boston  is  only  1|.  Education  is  not  a  matter  of  sen- 
timent. 

"  *The  State  of  New  York  is  worth  in  taxable  property  as  much 
as  all  the  Southern  States.  These  expended  on  their  schools  in 
1881  $13,369,784;  in  1881  New  York  expended  $9,936,662. 
The  total  taxable  property  in  New  York  in  1880  was  $2,651,940,- 
000;  the  Southern  States,  omitting  Missouri,  $2,370,923,269,  or 
New  York  is  richer  than  the  13  Southern  States  grouped  in  the 
census  tables  of  1880. 

**  *  Now,  to  the  practical  question :  Can  the  Southern  States, 
with  less  than  half  the  resources  of  1860,  educate  double  the  num- 
ber of  children  then  knocking  at  the  door? 

<<  <  If  they  cannot,  who  should?   I  answer,  the  general  govern- 
ment.    And  for  this  position  I   appeal  to  the  highest  ethical 
authority,  the  duty  to  do  it.     It  is  a  well  established  principle  in 
ethics   that  all  rights  are  resolvable  into  duties.    The  right  of 
citizenship  carries  with  it  the  duty  of  citizenship.     If  the  State 
exercises  a  right,  she  assumes  a  reciprocal  duty.    The  right,  there- 
fore conferred  by  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  in  enfranchising  over  6,000,000  of  negroes,  the  high- 
est and  most  responsible  political  privilege,  demands  of  the  United 

States the  power  conferring  this  right  —  the  preparation  of 

these  people  to  exercise  this  franchise.  Upon  this  law  of  ethical 
philosophy,  and  the  effect  of  the  franchise  already  conferred,  is 
based  the  duty  of  the  government  to  make,  and  at  once,  full  and 
ample  preparation  for  the  education  not  only  of  the  voter — the 
colored but  for  all  the  enfranchised  citizens  of  this  free  repub- 
lic, regardless  of  color  or  previous  condition. 

*«  *  The  results  of  the  war,  enfranchising  the  colored  man,  de- 
stroyed SLt  the  same  time  the  means  of  educating  the  now  illiterate 
white  voter. 
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**  *  After  the  terrible  revolution  of  1781,  the  oountiy,  the  wMe 
cooDtry,  was  without  money,  and  Virginia  ceded  "  the  great  North- 
west'^ to  the  general  goTemment  to  raise  revenaes  to  relieve 
the  country  of  the  disasters  of  even  a  successful  war.  This  terri- 
tory', as  then  divided  np,  embraces  the  great  States  of  Ohio,  Illi- 
nois, and  others  rich  in  taxable  values,  and  boasting  of  the  finest 
school  systems  of  our  country,  the  direct  results  of  which  have 
been  known  as  **  the  sixteen  section  "  fund.  That  is  for  the  com- 
mon schools  of  these  rich  and  powerful  States,  one  thirtj-siitii 
part  of  the  domain  was  set  apart  for  the  education  of  all  the 
children  of  these  Sutes.  Should  not  Virginia,  "the  mother  of 
States,*'  demand  from  these  daughters  something  in  her  old  age 
to  free  her  and  hers  from  the  dire  scourge  of  illiteracy? 

«« Again,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  $88,000,000,  the 
Northern  and  Western  States  have  received  $80,000,000,  or  tea 
times  as  much  as  the  South.  In  the  distribution  of  land  for  the 
agricultural  colleges,  the  State  of  New  York  received  over  five 
times  as  much  as  Texas  did,  and  realized  twice  as  much  per  acie. 
Texas  received  87  cents  only  per  acre,  California  $5,  and  Miniw- 
sota  $5.62  per  acre. 

"  *  The  Blair  bill  is  constitutional.  «  To  provide  not  only  for  the 
general  welfare,"  but  to  "  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  posterity."  Can  liberty  be  preserved  when  the 
ballot  is  in  the  hands  of  a  constantly  increasing  illiterate  majoritjf 
If  universal  suffrage  must  continue,  can  we  expect  ^  the  blessing 
of  liberty"  to  be  preserved  by  universal  ignorance?  Univefsd 
suffrage  must  rest  upon  universal  education,  or  Thomas  Jeftenon'i 
republic  is  a  failure. 

"  *  For  this  distribution  of  money  they  tell  us  there  is  no  pi«* 
dent.  But  a  precedent  is  not  wanting.  These  expounders  of  cor 
Constitution  and  readers  of  our  country's  history  have  iorgott® 
the  distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue  in  1836. 

"  *  All  the  States  receiving  their  quota  of  this  surplus  of  \^ 
devoted  it  to  educational  purposes,  and  yet  we  hear  there  is  iw 
precedent  for  any  such  aid  as  the  Blair  bill  proposes. 

"'Still  others  talk  about  the  "centralization"  of  the  goTcn- 
ment  extending  so  far  as  "  to  the  selection  of  teachers  and  teXtr 
books."  "  To  aid  in  the  establishment  and  temporary  support  d 
common  schools"  is  the  caption  of  the  Blair  bill. 

"  *  It  is  not  to  establish  any  new  system  at  all,  nor  to  control  ii 
any  shape  the  existing  systems. 

"  *  Then,  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  violence  this  bill  wocW 
do  to  Jeffersonian  Democracy ;  but  Jefferson  was  for  it,  as  1^ 
published  writings  will  clearly  prove. 
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"  *  Thirty-six  of  our  United  States  senators,  the  chief  justice  of  /^ 

the  Supreme  Court  and  the  attorney-general  all  say  that  the  pow- 
ers which  Congress  already  possesses  are  sufScient  for  this  appro- 
priation. 

^^  ^It  is  often  said  that  the  opposition  comes  from  the  South  and 
the  Democratic  party.  If  your  people  do  not  know  who  of  the 
South  favor  this  measure,  ask  South  Carolinians  who  Wade 
Hampton  is;  ask  North  Carolinians  who  Matt  Ransom  and  Zebu- 
Ion  Vance  are ;  ask  Georgians  who  Alfred  Colquitt  and  Joe  Brown 
^re ;  Mississippians  who  George  and  Walthall  (and  Lamar,  who 
voted  for  its  passage  while  a  senator),  are ;  ask  Alabamians  who 
James  L.  Pugh  is ;  ask  Louisiana  and  Florida  and  Arkansas  of 
what  politics  their  senators  are. 

'^^This  is  a  national  question.  It  is  an  effort  of  patriotism  to 
save  our  common  countiy. 

'^ '  If  universal  suffrage  must  continue,  universal  education  must 
be  provided,  and  by  a  power  able  to  do  it  — the  general  govem- 
inent.' " 

I  deem  the  Education  Bifl  the  most  important  temperance 
measure  that  can  be  proposed,  not  even  excepting  the  Na- 
tional Prohibitory  Amendment,  because  if  it  becomes  a  law 
the  amendment  will  follow  in  due  time  with  absolute  certainty ; 
4inc2  only  increased  intelligence  among  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple gives  any  hope  of  fundamental  temperance  reform. 

For  this  reason,  I  will  now  quote  briefly  from  the  speeches 
of  senators  in  its  advocacy. 

Skwator  Edmunds,  Vermont :  "  We  come,  then,  to  the  ques- 
tion  as   to  what  we  ought  to  do.    We  do  find,  and  all  agree  as 
a  fact,  that  in  a  great  many  of  the  States  of  this  Union  there  is  an 
nndue  and  excessive  proportion  of  people  who  are  ignorant,  and 
of  children  who  are  ignorant,  and  that  in  those  States  it  appears 
to  be  a  fact  that  at  this  present  time  there  are  not  sufficient  re- 
sources  available  to  provide  from  the  taxable  property  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  States  for  this  emergency.     It  is  therefore, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  a  case  in  which  the  common  treasure  of  all 
the   people  may  be  fairly  devoted  in  aid  of  this  great  and  neces- 
sary object  for  the  preservation  of  real  republican  government." 

SEWJLXOJa   EvABTS,  New  York:  "Now,  then,  in  a  word,  Mr. 
President,  T  confront  this  immense,  this  dangerous,  this  growing, 
this   threatening  mass  of  ignorance.     I  find  a  deliberate,  a  con- 
certed, a   thoughtful,  a  valuable  measure.    I  am  heartily  in  favor 
of  the  passage  of  this  bill." 
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Sbnatob  Sherman,  Ohio:  "I  think  the  safety  of  the  natioMl 
government  demands  that  we  should  remove  this  dark  cloud  of 
ignorance  that  rests  upon  a  portion  of  the  peo}>Ie  of  the  Suto. 
Without  reproaches  to  any  section,  I  am  willing,  as  one  oi  the 

senators  of  Ohio, to  vote  from  the  national  treasury  a  lMg« 

sum  of  money  this  year,  and  from  time  to  time,  so  long  m  the 
necessity  exists,  a  liberal  sum  of  money  to  aid  in  the  educatioB  of 
the  illiterate  children  of  the  Southern  and  Northern  States.'' 

Senator  Lamar  (iiow  Secretary  of  the  Interior)^  JRssisi^: 
"  I  have  watched  it  with  deep  interest  and  intense  solicitude. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  first  step  and  the  most  important  Bt«p  this 
government  has  ever  taken  in  the  direction  of  the  solution  of  what 
is  called  the  race  problem  ;  and  I  believe  it  will  tell  more  powe^ 
fully  and  decisively  upon  the  future  destinies  of  the  colored  race 
than  any  measure  or  ordinance  that  has  yet  been  adopted  in  re^ 
erence  to  it — more  decisively  than  either  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth 
or  fifteenth  amendments,  unless  it  is  to  be  considered,  as  I  do 
consider  it,  the  logical  sequence  and  the  practical  continuance 
of  those  amendments.  I  think  that  this  measure  is  fraught  witii 
almost  unspeakable  benefits  to  the  entire  population  of  the  Sooth, 
white  and  black.  It  will  excite  a  new  interest  among  our  people; 
it  will  stimulate  both  State  and  local  communities  to  more  «jer 
getic  exertions  and  greater  sacrifices,  because  it  will  encom^ 
them  in  their  hopes  in  grappling  and  struggling  with  a  tai 
before  whose  vast  proportions  they  have  stood  appalled  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  inadequacy  of  their  own  resources  to  meet  it 

Senator  Garland,  ArkanaoLS  {novo  Attorney- QeneraT):  "Thi* 
bill  might  very  aptly  be  styled  a  bill  to  extirpate  illiteracy  in  the 
United  States.  For  one,  I  did  not  require  any  amendment  to  the 
old  Constitution  to  enable  me  to  find  the  power  of  Congrss  to 

do  this In  conclusion,  I  implore  both  sides,  and  all  &^ 

to  come  together  and  vote  for  this  bill,  and  be  a  unit  upon  it, » 
we  have  been  talking  about  it  and  promising  it  for  years  aid 
years  past." 

Senator  Yoorheeb,  Indiana :  "  No  discussion  in  this  body, 
since  the  war,  has  been  of  greater  importance,  in  my  judgme^ 
or  wUl  be  more  fruitful  or  far-reaching  in  beneficial  results,  ^» 
the  one  now  drawing  to  a  close.  The  measure  itself  now  befcic 
the  Senate  has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  elevation  and  bcnei^ 
lence  of  its  spirit,  nor  in  the  magnitude  and  value  of  its  inunefi* 
ate  and  ultimate  purposes." 

Senator  Hoar,  Massachusetts :  "  I  profess  to  be  the  friend  i 
this  bill.  I  undertake  to  say  that  the  legislature  of  this  natidi 
has  a  right  to  save  the  life  of  this  nation  against   wbal^Ttf 
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danger.  I  think  it  is  a  better  thing  to  try  the  experiment  whether 
by  educating  a  black  man  he  can  be  made  fit  for  American  citi- 
lenship,  than,  without  trying  that  experiment,  to  cheat  him  out  of 
his  vote." 

Senator  Pugh,  Alabama :  "  I  do  not  believe  that  any  meas- 
ure approaching  this  in  importance  has  been  before  the  Senate,  or 
is  likely  to  be  before  the  Senate  this  session  with  as  much  popular 
approval  of  its  passage.  My  service  on  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  for  five  months  during  the  last  summer  and  fall 
enabled  me  to  learn  something  of  the  public  necessity.  Every 
witness  examined  by  the  committee  upon  the  condition  and  needs 
of  the  public  schools  in  the  Southern  States  urged  federal  aid  to 
these  States,  to  enable  them  to  extend  the  benefits  of  a  common- 
school  education  to  their  illiterate  children." 

Senator  Vance,  North  Carolina :  "  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  vote  for  this  bill,  and  I  shall  do  so." 

Senator  Brown,  Georgia:  "As  without  education  the  voter, 
without  giving    him    the    knowledge   which  Gen.   Washington 

speaks  of  as  indispensable, he  cannot  be  a  citizen,  at  least 

a  useful  citizen.     He  cannot  be  a  voter  —  a  safe,  intelligent  voter. 

I  am,  therefore,  very  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  there 

is  no  constitutional  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  passage  of  this 
bill." 

Senator  Jonas,  Louisiana:  "I  accept  this  bill  in  behalf  of 
the  people  whom  I  in  part  represent,  as  a  great  benefaction,  as  a 
gresLt  assistance  to  a  people  overburdened  by  a  charge  laid  upon 
them  which  they  are  unable  to  meet,  but  which  they  have  every 
disposition  to  carry  out  to  the  best  of  their  ability." 

Sbnator  Cullom,  Illinois:  "  There  is  no  enemy  of  the  republic 
VFho  does  not  make  the  public-school  system  of  this  country  the 
point  of  his  attack,  either  open  or  insidious,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
and  there  is  no  friend  of  the  republic  who  should  not  do  all  that 
may  be  in  his  power  to  defend  and  strengthen  it." 

SicNATOR  George,  Mississippi:  "Mr.  President,  I  feel  very 
deeply  and  very  profoundly  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the 
meaaure  now  before  the  Senate.  I  know  of  no  measure  likely  to 
ewkgSLge  the  attention  of  Congress  which  has  so  much  of  benefit  to 
the  people  whom  I,  in  part,  represent  on  this  floor,  and  also 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

S»N^-A.TOR  Williams,  Kentucky :  "  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  prop- 
osition 80  inanifestly  humane  and  just  that  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
see  hoTT  any  one  can  withhold  his  support  from  it." 

gsi^^voR  Gibson,  Louisiana :  "  In  my  opinion,  reflecting  men 
in    1*11    parts  of  the  country have  formed  the  deliberate 
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judgment  that  the  education  of  the  people,  the  enlightenment  oC 
the  suffrage,  the  elevation  of  the  popular  character  and  the  popu- 
lar conscience,  the  awakening  of  a  loftier  and  healthier  sentimmt 
of  national  patriotism,  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  constitutional  liberty." 

Senator  Ransom,  North  Carolina :  "  I  will  presume  to  say 
that  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  any  member  of  the  Senate 
can  be  more  anxious  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  than  I  am." 

Senator  Hampton,  South  Carolina:  "Actuated  by  these 
motives,  I  feel  bound,  as  a  citizen,  as  a  Senator,  as  a  patriot,  tc^ 
support  the  bill  under  consideration." 

Senator  Logan,  Illinois :  "  I  have  been  in  favor  of  education 
ever  since  I  have  been  old  enough  to  make  the  matter  a  study.  I 
have  always  been  in  favor  of  common  schools  and  schools  of  a 
high  grade,  and  I  am  to-day." 

Senator  Call,  Florida  :  "  Mr.  President,  the  measure  is  hr 
above  all  ideas  having  their  origin  in  partisan  bitterness  and  see- 
tional  prejudice.  I  undertake  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
you  can  not  appropriate  too  much  money  in  this  country  to  edu- 
cation." 

Senator  Jones,  Florida  :  "  I  think  there  is  ample  aathoritj 
in  the  Constitution  for  the  passage  of  this  bill." 

Senator  Teller,  Colorado:  "Long  ago,  on"  this  floor  and 
elsewhere,  I  have  committed  myself  unequivocally,  unhesitatingly, 
unrestrictedly  to  the  power  of  the  general  government  to  con- 
tribute out  of  its  great  abundance  to  the  support  of  public  schoolft 
anywhere  within  its  jurisdiction." 

Senator  Jackson,  Tennessee:  "Mr.  President,  this  measure 
may  fail,  but  I  esteem  it  a  great  personal  privilege,  as  well  as  a 
high  patriotic  duty,  to  give  it  my  humble  but  cordial  support" 

Senator  Mahone,  Virginia:  "Mr.  President,  I  could  not  be 
more  earaestly  in  favor  of  the  measure  which  this  bill  proposM  to 
inaugurate  than  I  have  been  and  am." 

Senator  Riddleberger,  Virginia:  "  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say 
here,  on  behalf  of  as  good  a  people  as  inhabit  the  State  of  Texaa 
or  of  Kansas,  that  we  do  want  it ;  we  ask  for  it ;  and  we  think 
that  it  is  due  to  us  to  liave  it." 

Senator  Dolph,  Oregofi:  "A  large  amount  of  illiteracy  in  anj 
government  is  a  menace  to  it.  The  remedy  for  such  an  evil  i»  to 
educate." 

Senator  Miller,  New  York :  "  I  am  willing  to  vote  enoo^ 
of  the  public  money  to  make  such  a  beginning  in  this  matter  that 
the  Southern  States  shall  be  so  lifted  out  of  their  darkness  and 
illiteracy  that  when  this  $77,000,000  shall  have  been  distribute^ 
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such  a  public  spirit  will  have  been  created  in  the  South  that  from 
that  time  on  they  will  be  able  to  go  on  with  their  common-school 
system  perfected,  and  cai-ry  it  to  complete  perfection,  as  we  have 
done  at  the  North." 

Senator  Harbison,  Indiana:  "Holding  these  views,  Mr. 
President,  I  am  sincerely  solicitous  that  federal  aid  should  be 
extended  to  the  States  in  such  a  way  that  the  kindly  impulses  of 
that  increasing  body  of  Southern  men  who  show  a  kindly  dispo- 
sition toward  the  elevation  of  the  coloi-ed  man  shall  be  recognized 
and  encouraged." 

Senator  Blair,  New  Hampsfiire :  "  I  also  embrace  this  fitting 
opportunity  to  say  that  I  fully  believe  that  the  States  will  every- 
where disburse  the  moneys  received  under  this  bill  if  it  becomes 
a  law  in  good  faith  and  with  as  sacred  regard  to  the  demands 
of  piiidence  and  honor  in  one  section  of  the  country  as  in  the 
other.     For  a  year  or  two  there  may  be  some  possible  confusion 
in  Betting  up  and  testing  machinery,  but  in  the  existing  condition 
of  tlie  public  mind  the  better  way  is  to  give  outright  to  the  States 
and  hold  them,  as  they  desire  to  be  held,  to  an  undivided  respon- 
sibility, to  be  redeemed  upon  their  honor.     We  shall  not  trust  to 
that  honor  in  vain.     Mr.  President,  the  absolute  necessities  of 
this  nation  and  of  these  States,  of  their  darkened  present  and  of 
their   portentous  future,  demand   the   appropriation    of    public 
money    from  a  full  treasury  to   aid   in  the  establishment  and 
support   of   common   schools    throughout   the   country.      Sir,   I 
appeal  to  the  facts,  and  entreat  the  Senate  to  pass  this  bill." 

The  entire  expenditure  of  the  whole  country  for  the  sup- 
port  of  common  schools  is  now  about  eighty-five  million 
doUarSy  possibly  ninety  million  dollars,  yearly  ;  —  less  than 
one-tenth  the  direct  cost  of  intoxicating  beverages,  while  of 
this    amount  one-third  of  the  school  population  residing  in 
the   Southern  States  received  but  one-sixth.      One-thiwi  at 
least  of  these  children  of  the  South  are  never  in  any  school, 
hecausG  there  is  none ;  and  the  average  length  of  the  schools 
which    do   exist  is  less  than  three  months  during  the  year. 
The  Northern  States  do  not  expend  more  than  one-half  the 
money    really  required  to  give  all  their  own  children  the 
needed  education  in  the  common  branches  of  knowledge.     I 
believe    that  school  expenditure  should  be  doubled  at  the 
fforth,  and  at  least  quadrupled  in  the  South.     The  aid  of 
he  nation  can  be  denied,  as  it  has  been  hitherto ;  but  it  is 
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difEcuIt  to  comprehend  the  blindness  of  those  who  can  thu 
willfully  wrong  posterity,  and  endanger  the  foundations  of 
the  republic  itself. 

The  necessity  does  not  depend  upon  the  surplus  in  tlie 
treasury.  If  there  were  no  surplus,  one  should  be  created  bj 
direct  taxation  if  need  be  to  remove  this  great  danger  to  our 
free  institutions.  The  ostrich  is  just  as  good  and  even  a  bet- 
ter mark  for  the  hunter  as  though  he  did  not  bury  his  head  in 
the  sand.  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  wounds  in  the  head 
are  generally  considered  more  honorable  than  those  most 
likely  to  be  received  by  cowards  and  fools.  The  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  has  repeatedly  endorsed  the 
measure  and  has  adopted  it  as  one  of  the  great  means  of 
promoting  the  temperance  reform.  So  also  have  all  the 
great  labor  organizations  of  the  country  united  in  its  sup- 
port. Of  what  use  are  laws  providing  for  temperance 
instruction  in  the  common  schools,  if  there  be  no  commoo 
schools?  As  slavery  was  the  common  sin,  so  ignorance  is 
the  common  curse  of  the  whole  country,  and  justice  reqairee 
that  what  is  for  the  common  good  shall  be  paid  for  from  the 
common  punse.  Certainly  this  should  be  done  until  etch 
locality  is  able  to  bear  its  share  of  the  burden  alone.  I 
close  the  discussions  of  this  chapter,  omitting  much  that 
should  be  said,  and  even  important  topics,  for  the  want  of 
space.  Eklucation  and  law  are  the  great  remedies.  Vol- 
umes exist  upon  each,  and  I  feel  how  little  of  real  value  I 
can  add  to  the  common  stock  of  knowledge  already  avi3- 
able. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

AND   PUBLIC   LAW, 

The  Right  to  Fight  the  Rum  Traffic  by  Legislation— The  Objection 
urged  against  Prohibition — The  Manufacture  and  Sale  of  Liquors  in 
the  Light  of  **an  Inalienable  Right'' — "Sumptuajy  Laws"  Im- 
properly Defined  by  Hon.  Geo.  G.  Vest  as  **  Prohibitory  Legislation" 
— The  Right  to  Oppose  the  Rum  Traffic  Argued — No  "Personal 
Liberty"  to  Make  or  Sell  Agencies  to  Produce  Crime  and  Murder — 
The  Liquor  Traffic  Considered  as  a  **  Business" — Fundamental  Prop- 
ositions as  to  Legislation  on  the  Liquor  Traffic. 

WE  have  now,  with  some  labor,  endeavored  to  ascertain 
and  illustrate  the  nature  of  alcohol,  the  effect  which 
its   use  has  upon  the  individual  man,  the  family,  the  local 
community,  the  nation,  all  nations  —  society  at  large.     It 
must  be  and  it  is  admitted  that  alcohol,  as  a  factor  in  human 
affairs,  is  a  tremendous  curse,  and  especially  to  civilized  nor 
tiona.     It  confronts  us  everywhere  with  its  snaky  eye  and 
poison  tooth,  and  everywhere  it  strikes.     What  strange  fas- 
cination has  this  foul  thing,  over  Christian  and  heathen  alike, 
that  it  should  be  thus  allowed  the  liberty  of  the  world?    Yet 
it  is    to-day  an  open  question,  even  a  great  political  issue, 
irhether  there  should  be  laws  enacted  having 'for  their  spe- 
cific   object  the  destruction  of  the  trade  in  drinks  which 
intoxicate.     We  are  told  that  such  laws  are  violations  of 
personal   liberty;    of  the  freedom   for  which   our   fathers 
fbn^fat  and  our  flag  now  waves.     That  "sumptuary  laws," 
as  the  term  is  used  in  the  political  nomenclature  of  the  day, 
mean    prohibitory  legislation  —  or,  as  Hon.  George  G.  Vest 
expressed  the  idea  in  an  able  speech  delivered  at  Boonville, 
Mo.,    September  29,  1882,  largely  circulated  as  a  political 
document : 

'*  When  the  Cincinnati  platform  of  the  Democratic  party, 
of  "which  convention  I  was  a  member,  declared  against  all 
sumptuary  laws,  that  convention  had  reference  to  prohibi- 
tory   Jeg'islation What  do  you  understand  to  be 
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the  meaning  of  sumptuary?  You  understand  and  I  under- 
stand that  it  means  simply  and  solely  prohibitory  legislation, 
which  has  been  an  issue  before  the  American  people  more  or 
less  since  1851,  when  the  first  law  was  enacted,  in  the  State 
of  Maine." 

Before  proceeding,  I  must  call  attention  to  the  persistent 
error  of  those  who  confound  laws  prohibitory  of  the  liquor 
traffic  with  what  are  known  as  '*  sumptuary  laws."  Sump- 
tuary laws  interfere  with  the  personal  conduct  of  the  indi- 
yidual  in  some  matter  in  which  society  is  not  really  con- 
cerned ;  as  for  instance  in  regard  to  what  he  shall  eat,  drink 
or  wear.  But  no  law  has  ever  yet  been  proposed,  to  my 
knowledge,  and  certainly  none  is  now  advocated  by  any  one, 
which  would  prohibit  the  personal  use  of  intoxicating  liquor 
when  that  use  or  its  consequences  do  not  injure  or  endanger 
the  rights  of  others.  Laws  in  prohibition  of  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  are  public  in  their 
nature  and  are  enacted  for  the  protection  of  society  against 
the  great  evils  of  the  traffic  in  strong  drink,  and  are  no 
more  *'  sumptuary  "  than  the  laws  against  robbery  or  murder. 
I  do  not  concede  that  society  may  not  go  further  than  it  has 
yet  gone,  and  prohibit  the  personal  use  of  alcohol  or  anj 
other  poison,  or  of  any  substance  which  injures  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  its  members,  and  thus  unfits  the  man  for  the 
performance  of  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  society  at  large. 
I  only  desire  now  to  point  out  the  injustice  and  absurdity  of 
confounding  the  prohibitory  laws  of  our  time,  which  relate 
only  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  for  use  by  others,  with 
"sumptuary  laws,"  which  relate  only  to  the  consumer  and  lo 
the  manner  in  which  he  shall  apply  food,  drink,  or  raiment, 
or  shelter  to  his  private  use.  There  is  no  more  ridiculoos 
instance  of  confused  thought  and  expression  in  the  wbok 
nomenclature  of  absurdity.  The  eagerness  of  the  advocates 
of  the  liquor  traffic  to  transfer  to  the  temperance  oause  all 
the  opprobrium  possible,  whether  deserved  or  not,  most 
be  credited  with  this  gross  perversion  of  phraseology,  since 
any  other  explanation  is  inconsistent  with  the  possession  of 
ordinary  intelligence  on  their  part. 
But  to  proceed. 
It  must  also  be  conceded  by  any  logical  mind  that  if  no  law 
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which  prohibits  the  traffic  should  be  enacted,  because  it  is  an 
invasion  of  the  inalienable  right  of  personal  liberty,  then 
laws  for  the  restraint  or  regulation  of  the  traffic,  so  far  as 
they  do  restrain  and  regulate,  are  invasions  of  the  same  rights 
and  are  subject  to  the  same  objection.  There  may  be  taxa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  for  the  object  of  taxation  is 
the  public  good,  which  includes  individual  good,  and  there- 
fore in  promotion  of  the  right  of  personal  liberty ;  —  and  all 
occupations  and  property  are  subject  to  taxation  upon  this 
principle ;  —  but  when  this  end  is  obtiiined,  the  right  to  tax 
ceases  and  sumptuary  or  prohibitory  legislation,  being  never 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the  State  but  rather  to 
restrain  and  destroy  the  traffic  itself,  which  is  destruction 
alike  of  the  revenue  and  of  the  sources  of  revenue,  whether 
it  be  absolute  or  only  palatial,  ia  pro  tanto  a  violation  of  con- 
stitutional personal  right.  The  principle,  then,  is  that  there 
should  be  no  law  to  prohibit  or  fetter  the  existence  of  the 
traffic  in  intoxicating  beverages,  because  men  have  a  personal 
right  to  make,  sell  and  use  them,  just  as  they  make,  sell  and 
use  any  beneficial  commodity. 

All  political  discussion  is  of  the  "moral  suasion^'  char- 
acter.    Its  object  is  to  convince   the  judgment  and   per- 
suade to  action,  for   the   enactment  and   enforcement,    or 
for  the  repeal  or  modification,  of  some   law.      The   law- 
making power  is  to  decide  and  to  act  upon  the  right  or  the 
wrong  of  the  thing  in  issue,  for  law  is  a  "rule  of  action, 
prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  State,  commanding 
^vhat  is  right   and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong."    If,  then, 
'*  sumptuary  "  or  prohibitory  or  restrictive  laws  are  all  wrong 
in  themselves,  it  can  not  be  right  to  agitate,  that  is,  to  use  the 
forces  of  the  pulpit,  the  rostrum  and  the  press,  and  of  per- 
sonal influence,  to  secure  their  enactment.     It  can  not  be 
right  to  agitate  to  secure  that  which  is  wrong.     It  will  be 
admitted  that  the  only  justification  of  any  law  is  its  tendency 
to  promote  the  public  good,  which  includes  that  of  individ- 
uals, the  aggregation  of  whom  constitutes  the  public.     It  is 
not  right  to  endeavor  to  create  a  general  public  sentiment 
or  public  opinion,  which  is  the  strongest  of  all  laws,  whether 
jput  into  statutory  form  or  not,  and  which  will  of  itself  de- 
,^troy  this  traffic,  if  it  becomes  strong  enough,  without  any 
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formal  legislation,  unless   it  is  also  right  to  ask  that  the 
result  of  the  agitation  be  made  into  law  when  that  law  would 
embody  the  public  will.    The  unanimous  State  has  no  morei 
moral  right  to  seize  upon  and  destroy  the  inalienable  right 
to  make,  sell  and  use  intoxicating  liquor  than  has  a  single 
member  of  the  State.    Inalienable  rights  —  life,  liberty  unless 
forfeited  —  can  not  be  taken  away  by  any  but  tjTannical 
power.     Neither  can  property,  without  compensation,  and 
then  only  for  the  public  good.      But  this  really  does  not 
take  away  value  —  it  only  changes  its  form.     It  is,  then, 
clear  that  the  right  to  endeavor  to  create  a  public  sentiment, 
as  well  as  to  enact  public  sentiment  into  law,  is  denied  to 
those  in  all  countries  who  endeavor  to  prohibit  or  restrain 
the  traffic  in  alcoholic  drinks.     It  becomes  necessary,  then, 
for  us  to  decide  whether  this  claim  be  well  founded,  for  it 
goes  to  the  full  extent  of  denying  the  I'ight  to  oppose  the 
liquor  traffic  at  all,  just  as  it  would  be  wrong  to  endea?or 
to   restrain   or  prohibit  men  from  engaging  in  agricdtaw 
or  commerce,  and  in  consuming  the   product  of  common 
human  industries. 

If  there  be  a  right  of  personal  liberty  to  use  alcoholic 
liquors  as  a  beverage,  against  the  will  and  to  the  injury  of 
the  public,  there  is  the  same  liberty  to  manufacture  and  sell 
in  order  that  it  may  be  exercised  without  prohibition,  either 
total  or  partial,  and  moral  opposition  is  as  much  wrong  tt 
resistance  by  formal  laws. 

We  are  now,  then,  confronted  with  the  broad  and  fanda- 
mental  questions :  Is  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  one 
to  which  individuals  in  their  private  capacity  or  in  thdr 
social  relations,  or  their  civil  and  political  relations,  ought  to 
make  opposition,  either  moral  or  legal,  or  in  both  these 
ways?  Have  individuals,  has  society  or  the  State,  the  tight 
to  oppose  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  beverages  by  in<M»I 
effort  or  by  positive  law?  If  that  traffic  may  be  opposed  in 
either  way,  it  may  be  opposed  in  both. 

OUGHT  IT  TO  BE  OPPOSED  IN  EITHER? 

It  is  a  radical  question ;  for  if  the  answer  be  in  the  affirm*- 
tive,  then  the  extent  of  that  opposition  must  be  carried  to  the 
full  length  of  the  logic  which  justifies  any  interference  at  alL 
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If  any  opposition  to  the  freedom  of  the  trad«  is  right, 
there  are  certain  reasons  why  that  opposition  is  right,  and 
but  for  which  that  opposition  would  be  wrong.  If  that 
opposition  for  those  reasons  and  for  the  attainment  of  cer- 
tain purposes  be  required  at  all,  then,  it  should  continue 
until  those  reasons  cease  longer  to  exist,  by  reason  of  the 
accomplishment  of  the  desired  ends. 

What  is  the  traffic,  and  whose  interests  are  concerned  in 
it?    Obviously,  those  whose  interests  are  concerned  have  the 
right  to  participate  in  its  control.     No  man  liveth  to  him- 
self, no  one  nation  more  than  any  one  man.      Whose  inter- 
ests and  what  interests  are  concerned  in  this  traffic,  and  in 
what  way  are  those  interests  affected  ?    Is  there  any  traffic 
which  more  universally  and  vitally  concerns  every  unit,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  mass  of  the  human   race?    Is   there 
any  traffic  which  more  seriously  affects  every  interest  of  this 
world  and  of  the  world  which  is  to  come  ?     What  traffic  so 
concerns  the  personal  fate  of  him  who  partakes  in  it?    What 
traffic  so  domimates  the  family  —  parental,  filial,  fraternal 
and  conjugal  relations?     Does  not  the  traffic  concern  the 
citizen  in  his  personal  fitness  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
which   devolve  upon  him,  and  in  the  discharge  of  those 
duties  by  others  who  have  equal  powers  and  like  duties  with 
himself?  What  traffic  so  clutches  at  the  vitality  of  the  State 
and  of  nations,  and  thus  controls  the  very  sources  of  produc- 
tion, both  of  property  and  of  population,  of  enterprise,  hap- 
piness and  power?     What  traffic  so  involves  all  the  interests 
of  the  whole  world  ?    It  is  in  fact  a  traffic  which  concerns 
eTerybody  who  exists  or  will  exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
through  the  whole  course  of  time,  until  it  and  its  conse- 
quences shall  cease,  which  will  be  either  by  the  destruction 
of  the  traffic  by  the  race  or  the  destruction  of  the  race  by 
iJie  traffic.     It  is  hardly  too  grave  a  statement  to  say  that 
"the  question  of  that  result  is  likely  to  be  determined  by  the 
jstruggle  in  which  we  are  now  engaged.     That  struggle  can 
x2ot  successfully  continue  if  it  is  not  right  to  continue  it. 

Sooner  or  later  mankind  will  determine  the  question  of 

:g'jghtf  and  then  the  struggle  will  cease  by  the  assertion  of 

-^liat  conviction  with  irresistible  force,  and  if  personal  liberty 

jiKuplies  freedom  of  the  poison  trade,  then  personal  liberty 
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is  to  be  vindicated  by  the  destruction  of  the  race,  for  whose 
happiness  personal  liberty  is  supposed  to  exist. 

If  we  consider  the  parties  concerned  in  the  traffic  as  a 
mere  business,  we  have  first  the  maker,  and  second  the 
consumer. 

Now,  what  has  a  man  the  natural  right  to  makel  Has 
he  a  right  to  make  anything  and  everything  which  mortal 
ingenuity  and  skill  and   exertion   can   produce?    Absolate 
personal  liberty  will  give  him  that  natural  right.    May  he, 
then,  dig  a  pit  for  his  neighbor?    May  he  build  a  fire,  on 
his  own  land  if  you  please,  so  as  to  destroy  his  own  lattice 
and  mother  or  great  tenements  crowded  with  the  numerous 
and  helpless   families   of  the   poor?     Can   he   manuiEactoe 
powder  and   dynamite   in   crowded   cities?     Can  he  store 
them  under  theatres  and  churches  or  even  palaces?    Can 
he  manufacture  these  or  many  other  things  for  any  but  use- 
ful  purposes?    Can  he   do  so  at  all,  notwithstanding  hi3 
sacred  right  of  ''personal  liberty,"  wherever  the  exetdsc 
of  his  vocation  results  in  a  product  or  an  action  wholly  or 
even  partially  inimical  to  mankind?    Can  he  produce  thinj^? 
serviceable   and   necessary  in  themselves  when  applied  to 
beneficial  uses,  without,  at  the  same  time,  submitting  to  lbs 
absolute  prohibition  of  their  production  for  hurtful  ends? 
Is  there  an  unlimited  right  to  create  facilities  for  destmo- 
tion?    Has  any  man  personal   liberty  to   poison  the  air? 
Has   he   any   more   the   right  to  manufacture    any  poison, 
whether  in  one  form  or  another,  which,  like  the  corruptei 
air  and  like  the  plagues  of  Pandora's  box,  once  out,  will  ^ 
everywhere  and  destroy  every  green  thing?     Does  personal 
liberty  extend  to  the  making  or  doing  of  all  this  ?    If  not, 
why  not?    There  can  be  no  reason  for  the  restraint,  except 
that  the  exercise  of  personal  liberty  which  inflicts  evil  upon 
others  is  morally  wrong  and  therefore  is  legally  prohibited. 
But  if  he  can  not  thus  make,  how  can  he  sell  or  distribuU 
though  freely,  without  price,  that  which  will  injure  another 
or  that  which  is,  even  when  designed  for  a  good  use,  liable  oi 
likely  to  be  applied  to  the  injury  of  another?       Is  there,  or 
should  there  be,  personal  liberty,  in  this  or  any  other  countn% 
to  make  or  to  sell  (which  is  a  part  of  the  making)  powder 
and   dynamite  and  arsenic,  strychnine,  aconite  and  prussit 
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acid,  for  any  but  uses  which  are  beneficial  to  society?    Is 
there   even   the  liberty  by  law  to   create  these  dangerous 
agencies  without  legal  supervision  and  watchfulness,  that 
they  be  applied  only  to  the  beneficial  use?    Can  you  sell 
them,  or  can  you  give  them  away,  without  responsibility, 
which  is   regulated   by  law?     Are  any  of  these  intrinsi- 
cally more    dangerous   to    individuals  or  to   society   than 
alcohol?    Nay,  will  not  every  man  instinctively  avoid  them 
if  he  knows  of  their  nature  or  apprehends  their  dangerous 
use?    But  who  of  its  victims  avoids   alcohol?    It  charms 
like  the  adder,  and  holds  its  victim   fast  with   its   glitter- 
ing eye.     Now,   what  is   alcohol,   and  how   does   it   seize 
and  hold   its  prey?     Alcohol  is  a  substance  which  has  an 
affinity  for  the   soul  as   well  as   for  the   body.     It  is   an 
invisible  spirit  as  well  as  a  physical  thing.     Shakespeare  has 
well  called  it  "  devil."     It  enters  at  the  lip  and  is  at  once  in 
the  brain,  burning,  raging,  destroying.     By  some  horrible 
alchemy,  some  inscrutable,  mysterious  and  awful   demon- 
ism  of  affinity,  it  interpenetrates  and  possesses  the  whole 
threefold  nature  of  man,  and  recreates  him  into  the  image  of 
hell.     While  its  kingdom  lasts,  it  is  of  the  infernal  world. 
What  there  is  in  the  strange  compound  called  man  which 
yields  at  once  to  the  dictates  of  this  spiritual  and  physical 
poison,   we   cannot  tell.     But   alcohol   can   conquer  every 
human  organism.     It  mounts  to  the  brain.     It  captures  the 
-citadel   of  thought.     Reason  hath   no   power  over  it.     It 
-Belights  while  it   destroys.     It   becomes   a   second   nature. 
It  creates  a  desire  for  continuous  use  which  is  as  imperious 
And  often  as  unconquerable  as  the  appetite  for  food.     The 
man  becomes  possessed.     The  brain,  the  stomach,  the  blood, 
•the  tissues,  everything  craves,  with  unutterable,  uuappeas- 
^ihle  longings,    more   poison,   more   delirium,   more   death. 
Once  fully  foraied,  this   appetite   becomes   permanent.     It 
<3lescends  with  the  blood  and  murders  in  the  third  and  fourth 
g-eneration.     The   hereditary  taint  is  developed  and  re-en- 
£orced  in  the  child  by  continued  use,  deepening  as  it  de- 
jscjends;   and  thus  the  evil,  which  might  be  eliminated  by 
£i,T>stinence,  is  continually  growing  wider  and  deadlier  from 
^^neration  to  generation,  so  long  as  the  supply  comes  to  the 
j w^ creasingly  voracious  demand.     What  acohol  inflicts  others 
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may  tell,  —  of  madness,  idiocy,  starvation,  crime,  death,— 
but  we  have  the  character  of  the  agency  in  this  summary  of 
qualities.     Alcohol  enslaves  the  mind  and  the  body  so  long 
as  the  fit  of  intoxication  lasts.     Its  use  creates  an  appetite, 
unnatural  to  be  sure,  but  no  less  unappeasable  than  hanger 
for  healthy  food.     It  demands  its  supply  as  mach  as  the 
natural  wants   of  both   body  and  mind.     Thus,  with  \is«, 
intoxication   becomes   perpetual,  and  even  in  what  appear 
to  be  the  most  sober  and  normal  conditions  of  the  man,  be  is 
in  a  state  of  chronic  unsoundness,  which  unfits  him  for  the 
graver  tests  and  duties  of  life,  while  he  steadily  gravitates  in 
a  geometrical  ratio  to  final  destruction.     As  the  process  goes 
on,  the  will  becomes  extinct.     Will  is  freedom ;  its  absence, 
slavery.     Keason  in   itself  has  no  power  to  resist  desire. 
Desire  grows  strong  as  the  will  grows  weak,  and  another 
will  is  evolved,  which  wars  for  the  supremacy  of  the  soul 
It  finally  subjects  the  whole  man,  and   the   new  condition 
becomes  the  foundation  of  a  great  industry  now  protected  by 
the  laws  of  the  land,  the  direct  effect  of  which  is  the  suicide 
of  human  nature. 

The  evil,  then,  of  alcoholic  intemperance  is  caused  by  the 
existence  of  a  pernicious  industry  which  is  based  upon  the 
demand  for  the  hurtful  use  of  intoxicating  spirits.  What  are 
the  remedies  for  this  state  of  things?  Obviously,  the  evil 
could  not  continue  if  the  creation  of  alcohol  should  cease; 
but  alcohol  would  not  be  manufactured  if  there  were  no 
demand  for  it.  There  would  be  no  hurtful  use  but  for  the 
appetite  which  the  improper  use  has  created.  But  the  unfor- 
tunate practices  of  the  past  have  produced  the  appetite,  until 
it  is  as  much  a  fact  as  any  other  fact  in  the  conditions  (rf 
civilized  life. 

Is  it  right  that  personal  liberty  be  exercised  to  create  an 
agency  like  this  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  sold  or 
given  away,  and  thus  destroying  mankind?  If  so,  there  b 
"personal  liberty"  to  commit  every  crime,  and  murder  is* 
legitimate  occupation. 

Between  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer  are  the  mid* 
dlemen,  who  purchase  in  quantity,  transport  and  accompli'*^h 
the  retail  sale.  Shall  they  exercise  this  same  Grod-giveft 
'^  personal  liberty  "  to  traflic  in  the  fatal  commodity  that  ft 
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may  be  applied  to  its  fatal  use?  Certainly  if  the  right  exists 
to  make,  it  exists  to  sell.  We  do  but  trifle  when  we  haggle 
over  the  sale  of  that  which  we  permit  to  be  made,  and  which 
is  worthless  unless  it  be  sold.  It  can  not  be  right  to  permit 
the  manufacture  of  that  which  it  is  a  wrong  to  apply  to  the 
very  use  for  which  it  was  right  that  it  should  be  made.  Out 
upon  all  such  sophistry  I  The  maker  is  the  great  criminal, 
or  there  is  none.  Lay  the  ax  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  Attack 
the  maker  as  well  as  the  seller,  and  with  still  sturdier  blows 
hew  to  the  conscience  of  society,  and  destroy  the  greatest 
criminal  of  all. 

Now  we  come  to  the  consumer.     Has  he  personal  liberty 
to  consume  ?    Has  he  the  right  to  poison  himself?    Has  he 
the  moral  right?    The  sane  suicide  is,  by  all  the  laws  of  God 
and  man,  a  murderer.     If  successful,  he  escapes  the  penalty 
of  human  laws,  but  renders  an  account  elsewhere.     If  he 
survives  the  attempt,  he  is,  by  the  common  law,  subject  to 
the  penalties  of  those  who  unlawfully,  but  unsuccessfully 
assail  the  life  of  their  fellow-men.     If  the  liquor  traffic  be 
wrong,  it  is  because  it  does  hurt.     That  hurt  is  done  by  reason 
of  the  consumption,  and  but  for  the  consumption  the  manu- 
facture would  cease.    There  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion, 
then.  If  the  consumer,  having  still  self-control  to  that  extent 
Tvhich  involves  moral  responsibility,  consumes  alcohol  to  his 
hurt,  he  is  a  wrong-doer.     The  sane  suicide,  if  there  be  one, 
commits  a  wrong.     He  has  duties  and  responsibilities  to 
society  and  in  fiis  relations  to  his  Creator ;  it  is  also  a  violation 
of  his  duty  not  to  stay  in  the  world  all  the  days  of  his  ap- 
pointed time,  until  his  change  come,  in  the  attempt  to  dis- 
charge the  obligations  of  life,  from  which  he  can  not  escape. 
So  the  consumer  of  alcohol  who  does  so  to  the  injury  of  his 
power  to  perform  those  duties  (and  I  believe  that  any  indul- 
g'ence  which   is   not  medicinal  is  injurious)   does  a  moral 
^%vrong,  a  wrong  to  others,  so  far  as  he  does  a  personal  injury 
-fco  himself;  for  such  personal  injury  deprives  both  himself 
And  others  of  that  affirmative  exercise  of  his  powers  for 
^ood  which  is  demanded  by  his  duty  to  God,  society  and 
Ix^imself. 
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GRIMES   AND  YIGES. 

I  am  aware  of  the  distinction  drawn  between  crimes  and 
vices.     Crimes  are  offenses  against  tlie  rights,  either  of  per- 
son or  property,  which  belong  to  others,  and  society  punishes 
crimes  by  law.     A  vice  is  a  wrong  personal  practice,  which 
is  supposed  not  directly  to  injure  the  public,  or  which  society 
has  not  yet  by  legislation  placed  in  the  category  of  crimes. 
But  of  any  vice  which  injures  society,  society  may  at  any 
time  take  jurisdiction  as  a  crime,  and  there  is  no  vice  which 
injures  only  the  individual.     Iii   the  nature  of  things,  as 
society  is  made  up  of  individuals,  whatever  hurts  one  of  its 
members  injures  the  whole ;  and,  if  the  evil  be  flagrant,  the 
«elf-infliction,  which,  while  responsibility  lasts,  is  the  only 
form  in  which  a  vicious  practice  exists  at  all,  —  forcTCiT 
man  does  his  own  drinking,  —  is  no  excuse,  any  mote  thtt 
Attempted  self-destruction  is  an  excuse  from  the  consequence* 
of  an  attempt  to  kill.     Hence  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to 
prohibit  and  to  punish  vices  which  have  become  a  serious 
evil.     A  serious  evil  can  not  be  confined  to  him  who  commit* 
it.     A  man  has  no  right  wantonly  to  bum  his  own  house,  to 
maim  himself,  to  pursue  a  course  which  will  surely  destroy 
his  person  or  his  property,  dethrone  reason,  deprive  those  of 
his  active  help  who  are  entitled  to  it,  or  which  will  cast  hhn 
a  helpless  burden  upon  others  who  are  in  personal  relafiws 
to  him,  or  a  wreck  upon  society  at  large.      The  law,  » 
most  cases,  does  prohibit  any  such  falsely  so-dalled  "personil 
liberty"  as  this,  and  I  believe  should  prohibit  and  punish 
the  otherwise  than  medicinal  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  by 
the  consumer  himself.      If  there  be  bo  public  sentiment  no» 
which  will  enact  and  enforce  such  a  law,  then,  agitation  shoflH 
continue  until  the  question  be  settled  whether  or  not  the 
practice  of  intoxication  be  right  or  wrong,  even  though  it  ^ 
concealed  from  the  public  gaze.     When  that  question  is  s^ 
tied,  principles  already  determined  upon  and  adopted  in  o^ 
cases  will  dispose  of  this,  in  regard  to  the  prohibition  of  th* 
use  by  the  consumer.     I  always  contend,  however,  for  ih« 
logical  result  of  the  premises  I   lay  down,  or  I  ahand* 
the  premises.     The  present  agitation  seeks  no  prohibition  hy 
law  of  any  consumption  by  the  individual  which  does  n«t 
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lead  him  to  disturb  the  public  peace.  There  will  be  a  time 
when  the  consumer  to  his  own  serious  injury  will  be  punished 
by  law. 

If  alcohol  be  a  medicine,  its  use  as  such  should  be  free, 
subject  only  to  such  regulations  as  will  secure  its  safe  ad- 
ministration, as  in  case  of  any  poison ;  but  any  other  use 
Tvithin  the  human  system  is  wrong,  and  should  be  prohibited. 
This  is  no  supervision  of  the  mind,  no  interference  with 
freedom  of  thought.  It  is  only  the  assertion  of  the  well 
settled  principle  of  law,  that  a  man  shall  not  intelligently 
inflict  upon  himself  a  wrong  which  is  from  its  very  nature  an 
injury  to  society,  and  which  for  that  reason  he  may  not  inflict 
upon  others. 

But  let  us  examine  the  nature  of  this  traffic,  ds  a  business 
transaction^  more  closely. 

What  is  the  work  of  the  manufacturer?    He  withdraws 
eapital,  which  is  the  product  of  human  toil,  from  investment 
in  useful  enterprises,  and  employs  it  in  a  business  which 
destroys  humanity.     He  seizes  upon  human  food,  fresh  from 
the  hand  of  beneficent  Nature,  and  converts  it  into  an  active 
poison,  which  generates  disease  and  invades  the  citadel  of  life. 
He  applies  the  labor  of  man,  which  should  be  directed  to  the 
production  of  things  of  use  and  beauty,  to  that  which  deforms 
imd  destroys.     He  invokes,  and  he  receives,  the  protection 
of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  society  for  himself  and  his 
family  and  his  property.     He  produces  in  return  that  which 
eviscerates  the  very  life  of  the  body  politic ;  fills  the  land 
-with  pests ;  the  asylums,  the  hospitals  and  the  penitentiaries 
livith  occupants,  and  builds  nine  out  of  every  ten  gibbets 
-where  murderers  expiate  their  crimes.     Society,  which  pro- 
tracts him  and  his  business,  thus  inflicts  upon  itself  more  mis- 
ery than  it  suffers  from  pestilence,  famine  and  war.  ^  Society 
is  guiltier  far  than  the  maker  and  dealer,  who  has  at  least  the 
environment  of  business,  the  inducement  of  trade,  the  neces- 
sity of  support  for  himself  and  of  those  dependent  upon  him, 
^LXkd,  an  occupation  which  constitutions  and  laws  have  pro- 
t:eeted  from  time  immemorial,  to  blunt  his  moral  sensibilities, 
or  to  induce  him  to  continue  in  the  profitable  entanglements 
-vv^hich  an  aroused  conscience  is  not  quite  strong  enough  to 
l>jreak.     Society  has  no  such  excuse.     Society  gives  all,  and 
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receives  in  return  this  stone,  or  serpent,  which  is  worse  than 
the  stone. 

Look  further,  too,  at  the  consumer.  He  pays  his  money, 
the  product  of  legitimate  industry,  for  the  product  of  the 
still ;  a  valuable  consideration  for  that  which  satisfieth  not, 
and  which  curses  with  an  unconquerable  desire  for  more  and 
more  of  that  which  was  all  shames  and  crimes  in  the  b^inning. 

What  does  alcohol  to  the  husband?  It  converts  him  into 
a  brute  for  life,  and  turns  death  into  a  blessing. 

What  does  alcohol  to  the  wife?  It  converts  her  into  a 
maudh'n  fiend,  a  sot,  an  outcast,  and  shames  the  earth  with 
a  species  of  fallen  angel,  for  which  hell  has  no  rival. 

What  does  alcohol  to  them  both?  It  turns  parentage  into 
a  crime,  and  young  life  into  inherited  misery  and  debase- 
ment ;  loads  childhood  with  burdens  which  maturity  can  not 
bear;  blasts  existence  with  shame  and  want,  sickness  and 
despair ;  transmits  crime  and  idiocy,  insanity,  disease,  pain 
and  perchance  (by  good-fortune)  death. 

What  does  alcohol  to  the  child?  It  blasts  the  fond  hope 
and  high  promise  with  which  life  began;  crushes  out  the 
mothers  soul,  and  brings  down  the  gray  hairs  of  the  once 
proud  father  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Thus,  in  its  turn, 
childhood  curses  parentage,  and  all  the  affections  of  humao 
nature  bring  forth  the  ashes  of  despair. 

And  so  it  is  that,  in  every  possible  aspect  in  which  we  caa 
contemplate  this  tniffic  in  alcohol  as  a  beverage,  we  find  it  to 
be  evil,  utterly  evil.  If  there  be  any  other  thinp:  which  i? 
under  the  control  of  man,  or  to  ^he  influence  of  which  he  b 
subjected,  whether  or  not  it  be  under  his  control,  from  which 
he  sutlers  so  much,  as  an  individual  and  in  his  social  and 
his  larger  relations,  what  is  it?  If  there  be  anything  u> 
which  he  may  opjiose  his  heart,  his  thought,  his  tongue,  his 
pen,  his  hand,  and  all  the  organized  forces  of  the  State,  what 
is  it,  if  it  Ixj  not  the  traffic  in  alcohol?  Think  over  the  whole 
category  of  things  which  blast  and  destroy  mankind,  and 
name  the  curse  so  universal  and  so  threatening  as  thi:* 
octopus,  with  his  deadly  tentacles  glued  upon  the  bom« 
and  the  bleeding  hearts  of  all  Christendom  —  upon  every 
continent  —  and  whose  choicest  prey  is  the  most  highly 
developed  and  civilized  of  the  race. 
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It  seems  an  absurdity  to  claim  that  such  an  evil  is  beyond 
and  above  moral  and  legal  restraint.     We  have  already  seen 
that,  if  subject  to  either,  and  the  necessity  require,  it  must 
be  subject  to  both.     I  shall  venture  to  assume  that  the  con- 
stant warfare  of  the  last  hundred  years  for  the  rescue  of  men 
from  this  infinite  curse  has  not  been  attempted  tyranny  on 
the  part  of  those  who  .waged  it ;  that  "  personal  liberty  "  has 
not  been  violated  by  all  these  gigantic  efforts  of  the  gi'eatest 
and  tenderest  and  the  best,  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
others  by  all  the  energies  of  personal  love,  of  enlarged  phi- 
lanthropy, of  the  church  and  of  the  State ;  that  the  mighty 
noise  of  the  battle  to-day  is  not  all  for  the  destruction  of  our 
liberties,  but  rather  for  their  preservation,  and  for  the  salva- 
tion of  our  homes  and  of  our  country,  and  for  the  happiness 
of  mankind. 

I  close  this  chapter  with  certain  propositions  which  I 
believe  to  be  true.  They  were  advanced  by  me  on  an  occa- 
sion now  long  past.  They  have  been  subjected  to  at  least 
the  opportunity  o/  critical  examination,  which  I  know  they 
have  received  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  interested  to  dis- 
prove them ;  for  if  they  be  true  propositions,  then,  "  their 
<?raft  is  in  danger."  They  have  never  yet  been  confuted, 
nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  even  assailed. 

These  propositions  cover  the  case,  and  if  they  are  not 
true  they  ought  to  be  confuted,  for  many  believe  them,  and 
will  act  upon  them  until  they  be  either  disproved  or  be 
enforced  by  all  the  powers  of  moral  suasion  and  of  public 
law. 

FUNDAMENTAL    PROPOSITIONS. 

In  order  to  justify  legislation  of  any  kind  restricting  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  I  believe  it  to  be 
necessary  to  maintain  these  propositions : 

First.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  society,  through  the  agency 
of  g-overnment,  which  is  the  creature  of  society,  to  enact  and 
enforce  all  laws  which,  while  protecting  the  individual  in  the 
full  possession  and  enjoyment  of  his  inalienable  rights,  tend 
to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  especially  whenever 
that  ^velfare  is  impaired  or  threatened  by  any  existing  or 
impending'  evil  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  enact  and  enforce 
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laws  to  restrict  or  destroy  that  evil.  It  may  be  proper  to 
observe  that  no  law  can  promote  the  general  welfare  which 
deprives  an  individual  of  an  inalienable  right,  when  that 
right  is  properly  defined,  or  which  impairs  the  enjoyment 
thereof,  whether  of  life,  liberty,  property,  or  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  But  society  has  inalienable  rights  as  well  as- 
individuals,  and  the  right  to  such  legislation  as  will  promote- 
the  general  welfare,  in  its  true  sense,  is  one  of  them ;  and 
the  inalienable  rights  of  individuals  and  the  inalienable 
rights  of  society  at  large  are  limited  by,  and  must  be  con- 
strued and  enjoyed  with  reference  to  each  other. 

Second.  While  society  has  no  right  to  prevent  or  restrict 
the  use  of  an  article  by  individuals  for  purposes  which  are 
beneficial  only,  yet  if  that  use,  beneficial  to  some,  is  found 
by  experience  to  be  naturally  and  inevitably  greatly  injuri- 
ous in  its  effects  upon  others  and  upon  society  in  general, 
then  it  becomes  the  duty  of  society,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
inalienable  right,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and,  in 
self-defense  to  social  life,  just  as  the  individual  may  defend 
his  natural  life,  to  prohibit,  regulate  or  restrict  the  use  of 
that  article,  as  the  case  may  require.  This  principle  is 
daily  applied  in  laws  which  control  the  manufacture  and 
use  of  gunpowder,  nitro-glycerine,  dynamite,  and  other 
things  of  great  and  dangerous  potency,  the  unrestrained  use 
of  wliich,  even  for  useful  purposes,  has  been  shown  by 
experience  to  be  destructive  to  the  inalienable  rights  of 
others.  This  results  from  the  common  principle  of  law  that 
every  man  must  so  enjoy  his  own  rights  as  neither  to 
destroy  or  impair  those  of  another,  and  it  is  the  great  6nd 
for  which  government  is  instituted  among  men  to  compel 
him  so  to  do. 

Third.  No  person  has  a  right  to  do  that  to  himself  which 
impairs  or  perverts  his  own  powers ;  and  when  he  does  so 
by  means  of  that  which  society  can  reach  and  remove  by 
law,  to  such  extent  as  to  become  a  burden  or  a  source  of 
danger  to  others,  either  by  his  example  or  by  his  liability  to 
commit  acts  of  crime,  or  to  be  essentially  incapacitated  to 
discharge  his  duties  to  himself,  his  family  and  society,  the 
law  —  that  is,  society  —  should  protect  both  him  and  itself. 
A  man  has  no  more  right  to  destroy  his  inalienable  rights 
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than  those  of  another,  or  than  another  has  to  deprive  him 
of  his  own.  The  laws  restraining  the  spendthrift  in  the 
destraction  of  his  inalienable  right  in  property,  and  pun- 
ishing suicide  (as  the  common  law  did,  by  forfeiture  of 
estate,  etc.)  or  attempted  self-murder  (as  the  law  does  now), 
are  familiar  examples  of  the  application  of  this  principle . 

These  are  elementary  principles  of  law  and  of  common- 
sense.  They  are  comer-stones  of  all  just  government.  To 
these  principles  every  member  of  society  is  held  to  have 
given  his  assent.  They  are  unquestioned,  so  far  as  I  know, 
by  any  one  who  believes  in  any  law.  They  are  axiomatic, 
and  indestructible  as  the  social  organization  itself. 

Fourth.  The  use  (unless  medicinally)  of  alcoholic  liquors^ 
to  the  extent  of  intoxication  or  poisoning — which,  as  will 
hereafter  be  seen,  is  the   same  thing  as  intoxication  —  is 
an  injury  to   the  individual;    it  inflicts  great   evils   upon 
society  at  large ;  it  is  destructive  to  the  general  welfare ;  it 
is  of  a  nature  which  may  be  greatly  restricted  if  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  enforcement  of  appropriate  laws.     Conse- 
quently such  laws  should  be  enacted  and  enforced ;  and  this 
shoald  be  done  in  our  country,  either  by  the  States  or  by 
the  general  government,  or  by  bothy  if  such  laws  can  be 
made  more  efficient  thereby.     If  these  propositions  be  true, 
I  believe  that  the  facts  in  the  controversy  between  man  and 
alcohol  unquestionably  bring  the  traffic  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  j^rohibitory  law. 

If  these  propositions  be  not  true,  then,  society  is  without. 
cement  and  government  is  rank  usurpation. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

UNDER  WHICH   LAW,    LICENSE   OR   PROHIBITION? 

The  Principles  Underlying  the  License  Idea  Discussed — Prohibition 
under  a  Chinese  Emperor,  Four  Thousand  Years  Ago — New  York 
City  under  License  Mapped  and  Studied  as  a  City  of  Saloons — The 
Relative  Merits  of  License  and  Prohibition  as  Means  of  Restriction — 
•'Prohibition  Does  not  Prohibit,"  an  Absurdity— Gov.  Dingley's  Tes- 
timony— New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 

ASSUMING,  from  the  preceding  facts  and  discusaion, 
that  opposition  to  the  liquor  traffic  by  the  individual 
and  society  is  obedience  to  the  first  law  of  nature,  which  is 
the  exercise  of  the  great  right  of  self-defense,  it  becomes  a 
vital  matter  to  determine  in  what  way  and  by  what  methods 
that  right  shall  be  exercised.  It  is  obvious  that  it  must  be 
done  either  by  persuasion  or  by  force,  or  by  their  combina- 
tion. The  conduct  of  the  producer  and  of  the  consumer 
must  be  controlled  by  their  own  will  voluntarilj'^  yielding  to 
the  right,  or  by  the  will  of  others.  No  human  power  has  the 
right  to  force  the  will  of  the  individual  when  on  the  defen- 
sive, save  the  State.  If  the  liquor  traffic  existed  only  by 
mere  sufferance,  and  not  by  legal  recognition  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  State,  the  law  of  self-defense  would  justify 
individuals  and  communities  in  the  use  of  so  much  force  as 
should  be  found  necessary  to  destroy  it  without  resort  to 
legal  measures.  But  it  now  exists  under  the  protection  of 
law.  It  will  not  yield  to  persuasion.  If,  then,  it  is  to  be 
removed,  force  must  be  applied  by  the  sovereign  power 
under  the  direction  of  the  sovereign  will.  That  will  is  the 
law  ;  and  if  its  existing  expression  protects  the  traffic,  it  must 
be  changed  to  secure  the  regulation  or  the  destruction  of  the 
traffic. 

The  law  must  permit  absolutely  without  restraint  of  the 
trade  —  as  in  case  of  any  useful  occupation  ;  or  it  must  regu- 
late and  restrict,  which  implies  that  the  trade  is  more  or  less 
dangerous  to  society ;  or  it  must  prohibit  absolutely,  which 
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implies  that  the  traffic  is  bad  in  itself  or  so  dangerous  to 
society,  or  both  so  bad  and  dangerous,  that  the  public  good 
requires  its  outlawry  and  extinction. 

A  tax  or  duty  upon  the  occupation  does  not  assume  the 
existence  of  any  evil  in  that  occupation.  The  power  of 
taxation  may  be  exercised  upon  any  trade  whatever  in  the 
discretion  of  the  sovereign  power ;  that  of  the  teacher,  the 
clergyman  and  the  husbandman  or  the  lawyer,  as  well  as  of 
the  dealer  in  strong  drink.  So  a  tax  may  be  levied  upon 
any  production  whatever ;  as  cloth,  tobacco,  sugar  or  salt. 
Nothing  against  the  occupation  or  product  is  implied  by  the 
imposition  of  a  mere  tax. 

A  license  fee  may  stand  upon  different  ground,  and  may 
be  imposed  either  for  the  sake  of  revenue  or  for  restraint,  or 
with  both  ends  in  view.     If  by  law  the  license  be  free  to 
every  one  who  will  pay  the  license  fee,  and  it  be  conceded 
that  the  occupation  and  the  product  are  useful  and  not  hurt- 
ful to  society,  then,  the  license  fee  is  only  another  form  of 
taxation,  and  should  be  uniform  and  impartial  in  its  opera- 
tion;   otherwise,  it  becomes  tyranny.      If  the   law  goes 
further  and  imposes  conditions  to  restrain,  to  regulate  and 
curb  the  industry  by  imposing  an  excessive  or  burdensome 
charge,  or  by  restricting  its  exercise  to  a  favored  few,  or  in 
other  ways  designed  to  restrain  the  production  or  the  occu- 
pation, it  is  then  not  a  tax,  but  a  prohibition,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  and  can  only  be  justified  upon  the  ground  that  the 
traffic  is  a  public  evil,  and  the  degree  of  prohibition,  whether 
absolute  or  partial,  is  to  be  determined  wholly  by  the  extent 
oJf  the  evil  and  the  degree  to  which  the  public  good  requires 
its  restraint.     So  that  a  restrictive  license  law  stands  upon  the 
same  j)rinciple  as  absolute  prohibition.    Whoever  concedes  the 
principle  of  the  high  or  low  license  law,  the  law  which  is  not 
enuoted  purely  and  only  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  has  given 
up    the  "  personal  liberty "  shibboleth,  and  stands  upon  the 
saone  ground  of  principle  as  the  most  fanatical  prohibitionist. 
The  ar^^ment  between  them  has  ceased  by  a  surrender  to  the 
pi-inciple  of  the  prohibitionist,  and  all  further  discussion  is 
confined  to  the  question  of  the  degree  of  culpability  on  the 
pjirt    of  the  traffic  and  the  deniands  of  the  public  welfare. 
Wiioevei:  holds  to  the   position  that  there   should  be  no 
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"  sumptuary  laws  "  is  for  "  free  rum."  Thus  wide  is  the  gulf 
between  the  theories  and  platforms  of  those  who  are  for 
"  prohibition  "  and  those  who  are  against  it.  There  ia  w 
middle  ground  of  principle.  Liquor  dealers'  associations, 
which,  under  the  pressure  of  outraged  and  aroused  pubfic 
conscience,  endeavor  to  protect  their  craft  by  the  open  or 
secret  advocacy  of  any  form  of  license  laws,  have  no  princi- 
ple or  logic  remaining  upon  which  to  base  their  action. 
Admitting  their  trade  to  be  an  evil,  they  must  prove  that  the 
license  law  is  better  for  the  public  than  the  prohibitory  law 
when  faithfully  enforced  and  with  their  own  co-operation. 

It  is  no  reply  to  say  that  the  prohibitory  law  can  not  be  so 
well  enforced  as  the  law  of  license ;  for  nothing  but  their 
own  opposition  ever  has  stood,  or  ever  will  stand,  in  the  W 
of  such  enforcement-  Therefore,  the  question  is  between 
the  relative  good  resulting  from  absolute  prohibition  of  tk 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages  and  their  use  under  a  license  law, 
which  is  absolutely  no  practical  prohibition,  except  as  peco- 
niary  and  other  mere  transient  difficulties  are  put  in  the  way, 
like  the  grass  thrown  at  the  boy  whom  the  "  old  man  found 
in  his  apple-tree,  stealing  apples." 

When,  therefore,  the  traffic  asks  or  consents  to  a  license 
law,  whether  high  or  low,  it  must  be  plainly  understood  W 
its  motive  is  to  secure  an  enactment  under  which,  by  ^^ 
and  evasion,  more  of  that  absolute  freedom  which  it  is®" 
titled  to  under  the  anti-prohibitory  theory  is  attainable  thtf 
can  be  secured  with  the  same  effort  by  fraud  and  evasion  to 
escape  from  the  meshes  of  absolute  prohibition.  In  other 
words,  it  is  seeking  free  rum  under  license,  because  license  b 
less  hurtful  to  the  trade  than  prohibition. 

Whoever  supports  a  license  law  assists,  however  uninte^ 
tionally,  to  secure  that  end.  I  admit  that  a  highly  restricfi^ 
license  law  may  be  executed,  although  it  seldom  is,  for  * 
short  time  beneficially;  but  invariably  it  soon  degenerate 
into  freedom,  and  the  quantity  consumed  is  seldom  dimifr 
ished  for  the  time  being  even,  and  soon  it  is  incrcasei 
If  public  sentiment  should  continue  active  against  tl* 
traffic,  it  inevitably  passes  on  into  prohibition.  If  foiSt 
sentiment  sinks  and  recedes,  license  becomes  no  lav  * 
all*     Invariably  the  holder  of  the  license  violates  its  oo^ 
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ditions,  and  thereby  incurs  the  penalty  of  the  law,  so  that 
danger  to  himself  compels  him  to  permit  the  sale  by  his 
neighbor  who  has  no  license  at  all.  The  gi*eat  pretended 
advantage  of  his  co-operation  with  the  community  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  disappears,  and  we  have  "  free  rum." 
Certainly,  there  can  be  no  more  freedom  under  the  prohib- 
itory than  under  the  license  law,  when  neither  is  enforced  ; 
and  if  the  traffic  be  intrinsically  right,  why  enact  prohibi- 
tion, either  total  or  partial,  in  the  form  of  license  or  of  abso- 
lute denial? 

It  is  better  to  have  a  good  law  partially  executed  than  a 
bad  law  which  seems  to  sanction  the  evil,  and  which  will  be 
no  better  executed  than  the  good  one.     God  put  prohibition 
into  the  ten  commandments ;  certainly  they  are  not  fully  en- 
forced.    Yet  He  never  has  repealed  them.     It  is  safe  to  fol- 
low His  plan  of  legislation.     The  non-enforcement  of  a  good 
law  is  a  strange  reason  for  its  repeal ;  that  is  to  say,  if  there 
be  an  evil  which  requires  the  aid  of  law  —  the  interference 
of  the  government  —  for  its  extinction,  the  law  being  pro- 
vided and  failing  of  execution  because  of  the  continued  exist- 
ence and  strength  of  the  evil,  the  law  should  be  repealed  in 
order  that  the  evil  may  still  more  increase  ! 

If  it  be  a  bad  public  example  to  neglect  the  enforcement 
of  needed  law,  what  are  we  to  say  of  that  public  "  example  '* 
which  succumbs  to  the  evil  by  withdrawing  all  protest  and 
confessing  the  subjugation  of  the  government  itself  to  its 
power.     K  the  prohibitory  law  exists,  it  will  be  the  more 
effective  whenever  wanted,  and  is  the  more  easily  enforced 
iirlien  any  law  can  be  enforced.     But  the  license  law  is  fre- 
quently advocated  by  the  enemies  of  prohibition  from  sl  purely 
Inisineas  motive.     Wealth  is  glad  to  remove  the  small  dealer 
\yy    the  imposition  of  a  heavy  fee  and  then  to  absorb  the 
t7r-ofits  of  the  whole  trade  to  itself.     Monopoly  is  after  every 
lollar  there  is  on  earth.     It  is  forever  the  big  fish  swallow- 
ng  the  little  one.     But  why  should  the  rich  man  be  allowed 
LIS    ^Ided  saloon,  when  the  poor  man  is  denied  his  slum? 
^be    man  who  patronizes  the  former  will  become  the  pest 
rixo  supports  the  latter.     Is  wealth  to  be  used  to  destroy  its 
os»«ssor?    Such  a  doctrine  justifies  suicide  I     Why  should 
[>!;  -the  wretch  be  permitted  to  commit  hari  hart  in  a  hovel, 
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as  well  as  the  dude  and  the  gentleman  surrounded  by  syrens 
and  maOTificence  ?  There  is  no  aroiiment  for  license  whiA 
is  not  an  argument  for  absolute  "personal  liberty"— for tne 
totally  unrestricted  traffic. 

A  restriction  by  license  or  tax  is  no  greater  impediment, 
certainly,  than  absolute  prohibition  and  the  infliction  of  the 
penalties  and  disgrace  of  crime.     If  prohibition  fails  ^hollj 
or  plirtially,  then  must  license,  high  or  low,  or  taxation  id 
any  disguise,  which  is  permission  whatever  form  it  takes, 
fail  still  more  and  worse.     There  never  yet  was  in  any  com- 
munity the  necessary  public  opinion  to  enforce  a  license  lav, 
which  would  not  accomplish  more  to  remove  the  curse  if 
operating  to  administer  a  prohibitory  law.     No  prohibhoiy 
law  was  ever  weakened  or  repealed,  and  no  license  law  vtt 
ever  substituted  for  prohibition,  for  tiie  purpose  oisv^f^ 
ing  the  evils  of  intemperance.     The  motives,  the  mtewss 
and  the  influences  which  oppose  the  enactment  of  prohibitory 
legislation  are  always  identified  with  the  rum  power.  Indeedi 
the  staple  argument  for  license  is  that  thereby  a  strong  in- 
terest is  created  which,  in  self-defense  and  to  promote* 
own  increase  and  profits,  will  aid  to  enforce  the  law  t^W 
others  who  seek  to  engage  in  the  same  nefarious  bnsinesB. 

But  how  delusive  is  even  this  pretense.  Who  ever  taft« 
of  a  licensed  liquor  saloon  being  conducted,  except  tM?^ 
rarily,  without  constant  violation  of  the  restrictionftl^* 
law  under  which  it  existed,  and  the  incurrence  of  lidBlr* 
its  penalties  ?  How  long  does  the  licensee  continao 
innocence  without  which  he  dares  not  accuse  the 
sells  without  any  license,  at  his  side,  in  defiance 
whatever?  A  "nuisance"  he  may  aid  to  suppress*: 
hurts  his  trade  by  arousing  the  indignation  of  the. 
nity ,  —  but  he  never  moves  on  the  enemy's  worta 
other  motive,  and  seldom  from  even  that.  With 
temporary  exceptions,  a  license  law  is  no  law  at  all. 
is  no  practical  difierence  in  the  end,  and  the  degree  of  jf»^ 
bition  which  there  is  in  the  license  law  is  all  that  does  aaj 
good. 

The  only  good  ultimate  eflfect  of  a  license  law  is  ^^ 
demonstrate  its  own  utter  worthlessness,  and  thus  to  conti*' 
ute  by  experience,  which  is  the  great  teacher,  to  the  efo'*' 
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tion  of  the  law  of  perfect  prohibition.  We  approach  the 
light  very  slowly.  The  so-called  prohibitory  laws,  so  far  as 
they  have  failed,  have  done  so  because  they  were  partially,  in 
effect,  license  laws  themselves,  and  they  always  will  be  so 
until  that  part  of  the  trade  hitherto  untouched  and  unre- 
strained is  brought  under  jurisdiction:  to  wit,  the  manu- 
facture, the  transportation  and  the  importation,  which  are  now 
protected  by  national  power. 

The  national  protection  to  the  liquor  traflSic  is  the  true 

reason  of  the  failure  of  State  prohibitory  laws,  so  far  as 

they  have  been  inefficient.     As  well  may  a  single  county 

expect  to  fully  enforce  prohibition  while  adverse  laws  and 

a  hostile  public  opinion  surround  it.    As  the  homely  proverb 

says :  "  The  fault  is  in  the  finder."     Our  present  system  of 

prohibition  is  at  best  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  at  local 

option  by  States,  and  is  subject  to  all  the  inherent  weakness 

which  exists  in  such  movements  in  the  several  States.     Far 

better  than   nothing;   but  we  must  reach  the  manufacture 

and   the    importation    and    the   transportation  by   national 

power. 

The  effect  of  the  imposition  of  a  liceiise  fee  is,  in  itself 
alone  9  perhaps  calculated  to  restrict  the  number  of  those 
who  engage  in  the  traffic,  and  also  to  give  the  public  a  share 
in    the   proceeds   of  the   sale.     But,  in   practice,  it   is   all 
collected  from  the  public,  either  by  an  increase  of  the  price 
or   hy  the  dilution  or  adulteration  of  the  drink.     On  the 
other   hand,  it  blunts  the  public  conscience ;    it  sinks  the 
State    to   the   level  of  the  partaker,  which  is  the   level  of 
the  thief;  while  the  gain  to  the  public  coffers  is  that  of  the 
man  Tvho  in  a  conflagration  should  rescue  his  dog  but  lose 
his    family.      The    tremendous   account  for  burdens   upon 
society,  and  even  those  imposed  directly  upon  the  State  for 
pauperism,  crime,  insanity  and  charity,  sustained  by  taxa- 
tion, loss  of  production  and  immense  taxable  values  which 
would  exist  but  for  the  traffic,  arouse  our  hot  indignation 
and  scorn  when  the  trifling  revenues  from  it  are  suggested 
as  any  palliation  or  compensation  for  such  dire  calamities. 

"W^henever  it  is  apparent  that  the  collection  of  a  tax  upon 
some  occupation  or  commodity  is  required  to  defray  the 
public    expenses,  there  are  many  reasons  why  this   traffic 
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should  be  selected  to  bear  the  imposition,  perhaps  80on» 
than  any  other ;  but  it  should  not  be  selected  if  it  appean 
that  such  tax  will  increase  the  trade  or  interfere  with  ite 
extirpation.  Ten  thousand  times  more  revenue  can  be  col- 
lected by  destroying  than  by  taxing  the  liquor  trade,  for  by  its 
extinction  how  many  fold  should  we  multiply  the  wealth  and 
happiness  of  the  people  now,  and  for  all  coming  time? 

But  I  believe  the  granting  of  any  license,  high  or  low,  to 
make  or  sell  intoxicating  drinks  is  a  moral  wrong,  and  thai, 
by  constitutional  prohibition  of  the  whole  traffic,  should  be 
made  a  legal  wrong,  —  a  crime  against  the  Constitution  and 
society.  There  are  no  considerations  of  pecuniary  advan- 
tage to  the  State  which  justify  it  for  a  moment,  —  no  matter 
if  proportions  were  reversed  and  the  profit  of  the  tax  were 
as  great  as  is  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  traffic. 

Can,  then,  the  enactment  of  a  license  law  ever  be  justi- 
fied? No  1  Absolute  prohibition  should  be  the  law  of  H» 
land.     To  enact  any  other  is  a  wrong. 

Is   the  enactment  of  a  license  law  ever  to  be  excused. 
No !     It  must,  however,  sometimes  be  submitted  to.   Ihe 
trouble  about  the  business  is  this :  We  are  under  the  law  w 
absolute  freedom.     The   traffic  stands,  like   wheat-raisii§» 
under  the  full  protection  of  the  law.     The  State  is  lespofl- 
sible  for  its  existence  and  for  its  vast  proportions,  for  i^ 
shames,    miseries,   losses   and  crimes, — just  the  saiaft  • 
though  it  should  fail  to  enact  laws  for  the  preservation  of 
public  order  and,  still  worse,  should  protect  men  in  maSaJS 
war  upon  society.     That  is  the  astounding  position  in  whii 
governments   now  actually  stand.     T7iey  have  given  waf- 
siricted  consent  and  full  protection^  and  are  partners  in  ti« 
concern,  suffering  the  losses  but  getting  none  of  the  ptoi^ 
save  only  as  they  promote  an  industry  presumed  to  be  ase&L 
because  it  has  been  accepted  as  legitimate  by  acquiesceBC* 
4ind  positive  law. 

Three  cases  arise  :  — 

First.  Government  says  to  the  traffic:  "  I  am  in  want » 
money.  You  can  furnish  it  better  than  other  occupati(»* 
Therefore  I  impose  a  tax."  That  is  what  might  be  said  tfi 
done  with  any  other  business,  and  the  status  of  the  tnwfc  ■ 
untouched. 
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Second.  Government  says  to  the  liquor  traffic:  "You 
destroy  much  good.  You  are  a  crime.  I  will  partially 
suppress  you.  I  will  totally  prohibit  all  but  one  man  in 
a  thousand  from  selling  at  all.  I  will  consent  that  one  man 
in  a  thousand  shall  sell,  but  he  must  give  me  a  part  of  the 
money.  I  will  license  him  to  sell,  for  a  fee  which  he  will 
take  out  of  his  customers.  I  will  be  very  strict  with  him 
also.  He  shall  not  commit  this  crime  on  Sunday  nor  poison 
children  under  ten  years  of  age  in  his  own  store."  That  is 
a  license ;  it  does  not  read  very  well,  but  it  is  really  an 
advance  over  the  first  position.  It  is  better  than  nothing, 
because  it  concedes  that  the  business  is  a  crime,  —  other- 
wise it  could  not  be  interfered  with  for  its  restriction  at  all. 

Third.  The  government  says  to  the  traffic :  "  You  are  a 
murderer  and  you  must  die."  That  is  prohibition,  and  it  is 
right.  Free  rum?  —  Never!  Licensed  rum?  —  Never! 
when  possible  to  do  better.  And  remember  that  it  is  always 
possible  to  do  better.  Why  not  return  to  the  old  practice  of 
licensing  or  condoning  ^very  crime  whatever  for  cash  ? 

In  licensing,  and  far  more  in  permitting  without  restric- 
tion, the  traffic  in  alcohol,  we  do  license  almost  every  known 
crime  and  form  of  public  evil  by  wholesale,  for  this  traffic  is 
their  primal  cause.     In  the  chapters  upon  "National  Pro- 
hibition "  and  "What  Shall  We  Do  Next?"  I  have  called 
attention  to  the  reasons  why  the  so-called  prohibitory  laws 
have  partially  failed,  and  will  not  here  repeat  what  is  there 
said.     These   laws  have  been  by  far  the  most  successful 
of  any  we  have  ever  had  for  the  suppression  of  the  evils  of 
intemperance,  and  they  were  never  repealed  by  those  who 
desired  their  stricter  enforcement.     No  law  has  ever  been 
substituted  for  them  which  was  enforced  any  better,  or  in 
ikct  as  well.     No  license  law  was  ever  substituted  for  a 
prohibitory  law  under  which  the  traffic  did   not  increase. 
If    a  prohibitory  law  gives  us  free  rum  how  can  a  license 
larw  restrain  it  ?     One  becomes  tired  of  the  foolishness  which 
teaches  that  license  is  restraint.     There  seems  to  be  no  way 
to  learn  save  by  experience,  and,  after  many  days,  the  whole 
country  will  apply  prohibition  as  the  only  remedy  for  evils 
-which  should  not  exist,  and  which  the  people  sincerely  desire 
t€>  destroy. 
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Prohibition  is  not  a  new  rule  although,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  it  is  the  only  one  which  can  result  in  prevention, 
and  destroy  the  ti'affic.  Its  imperfect  application  is  the  only 
possible  reason  of  failure,  and  it  is  singular  reasoning  which 
demands  the  abandonment  of  the  best  remedy  in  disease 
because  it  has  not  been  administered  to  the  patient. 

The  Emperor  of  China,  2207  years  B.  C,  forbade  the 
manufacture  and  drinking  of  intoxicating  liquor,  under  the 
severest  penalties,  and  even  renounced  its  use  himself.    The 
Emperor  Claudius  suppressed  drinking  houses  and  the  sale 
of  liquor.     The  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  was 
maintained  in  Sweden  from  1753  to  1756,  and  from  1772  to 
1775.     In  1637,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  in 
1676  the  New  Constitution  of  Virginia,  applied,  in  part,ti\e 
principle  of  prohibition  to  the  traffic  in  strong  drink ;  and  so 
on  until  the  present  time  the  right  of  the  law-making  powet 
to  prohibit  has  been  asserted  and  vindicated  over  and  over 
again.     It  is  not  possible,  nor  would  it  be   profitable,  t« 
review  the  history  of  legislation  upon  the  subject  in  this 
work.     That  has  been  exhaustively  done  by  Dr.  Eddy  and 
many  others.     But  the  principle  has  been  always  success- 
fully  applied,  whether  by   States  throughout   their  entire 
jurisdiction,    or  in  sections  and  localities,  in  the  form  o£ 
what  are  known  as  local  option  laws,  whenever  and  so  far  as 
its  application  has  been  honestly  and  judiciously  attempted. 
All  prohibitory  laws  necessarily  fail  in  part,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  fail  until  they  are  enacted  by  authority  having  com- 
plete jurisdiction  and  power  over  the  evil  against  which  tbey 
are  directed. 

It  is  often  admitted  that  prohibition  is  good  for  the 
country  rather  than  license  and  free  rum ;  but  not  for  ^ 
city.  Why?  —  because  it  can  be  enforced,  it  is  said,  i^ 
the  country,  but  can  not  be  enforced  in  the  city.  What  is 
it,  then,  in  which  the  good  consists?  In  the  prevention,  if  i^ 
can  be  secured,  in  the  curtailing  or  destruction  of  the  trafc- 
Then  the  only  question  is.  Which  is  the  best  system,  prohi- 
bition or  license,  to  secure  the  end  in  the  city?  It  being 
conceded  that  prohibition  is  the  thing  that  is  good  in  any 
event.  Why  cannot  prohibition  be  enforced  in  the  city^ 
Murder  takes   place   in   the   city.      Is   it  therefore  eithff 
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licensed  or  permitted  any  more  than  in  the  country?  On 
the  contrary,  the  gi-eater  the  evil  or  the  more  rife  and 
dangerous  the  crime  the  more  strict  the  law,  and  the  more 
stem  should  be  the  execution.  Why  is  martial  law  declared 
in  times  of  turbulence  or  war?.  If  ordinary  methods  and 
tribunals  will  not  enforce  the  law  against  the  liquor  traffic,  it 
may  become  a  reason  for  declaring  martial  law  in  the  cities, 
but  not  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  and  the  license  of  the  trade 
in  death.  The  one  city  of  New  York  is  now  doing  more  to 
destroy  the  American  people  than  the  whole  Southern  con- 
federacy accomplished  from  1861  to  1865. 

Indeed,  the  cities  of  our  country  are  almost  built  upon  a 
framework  of  saloons,  and  everywhere  the  word  saloon  has 
come  to  be  nearly  synonymous  with  the   liquor  traffic,  so 
that  the  anti-saloon  movement,  so  called,  is,  when  the  term  is 
properly  used,  but  another  name  for  the  temperance  movement 
itself.    The  general  inclination  to  hold  that  the  city  should  not 
be  subjected  to  laws  of  equal  stringency  with  the  rural  dis- 
tricts because  of  the  greater  difficulty  of  enforcement  in  the 
cities,  when  that  same  difficulty  is  the  strongest  reason  for 
the  severest  possible  prohibitions,  inclines  me  to  pause  for  a 
few  pages  to  note  the  effect  of  license  laws  as  illustrated  in 
the  chief  city  of  the  country.     There  is  nothing  like  history, 
because  it  "teaches  by  example."     The  dangerous  character 
of  the  saloon,  which  finds  in  the  city  its  natural  home,  has 
never  been  better  stated  than  by  the  Hon.  William  Windom 
in  his  Woodstock  speech  delivered  on  the  fourth  day  of  last 
July  at  Mr.  Bowen's  celebration.     He  says  : 

THE   SALOON   IS   A   MOST  DANGEROUS   ENEMY  TO   THE 
REPUBLIC. 

'*  The  home  and  the  ballot  are  the  very  corner-stones  on 

^wliich   our  free   institutions  rest;   the  very  holy  of  holies 

behind  the  sacred  altars  of  Freedom.     Destroy  the  one  or 

corrupt  the  other,  and  free  government  is  a  failure.     The 

liquor  saloon  aims  its  deadly  blows  at  both.     If  the  hopes  of 

oixr  fathers  and  our  own  ambition  for  this  great  republic 

iMJTG  to  be  realized,  we  must  protect  and  cherish  the  myriads 

of"   liomes,  where  children  are  daily  taught  those  lessons  of 

<^3i.xri8tianity,   liberty,  justice  and  forbearance,  which  alone 
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will  qualify  them  for  the  sacred  trust  of  citizenship.    What- 
ever  else  the  liquor  saloons  have  done,  they  have  never  made 
one  happy  Christian  home,  and  they  never  will.    On  the 
other  hand,  they  have   created   unnumbered  thousands  o{ 
places  misnamed  homes,  where  the  seeds  of  disorder  and 
anarchy  are  daily  planted  and  nourished  in  the  minds  and 
hearts   of   the  young.      These   desecrated   homes  are  the 
primary  schools  in  which  are  taught,  by  precept  and  example, 
the  first  lessons  in  disorder  and  crime,  while  the  saloons 
themselves  are  the  colleges  from  which  the  most  dangerous 
order  of  criminals  are  graduated.     They  stand  open  night 
and  day  —  Sundays  included  —  ready  to  receive  the  myriads 
of  poor,  ignorant  and  misguided  wretches  whose  childhood, 
blighted   in  the   drunkard's  home,  makes  them  the  ready 
victims  to  the  teachers  of  disorder,  socialism  and  anarchy, 
who  here  find  their  council-chamber  and  their  inspiration. 
I  verily  believe  that  if  the  saloon  were  abolished,  the  dan- 
gerous classes  which  now  menace  society  would  to  a  greik 
extent  disappear  with  it.     What,  think  you,  would  become 
of  the  anarchist  and  socialist  without  his  ally  and  assistant? 
Where  would  he  rally  his  forces?    Where  would  he  t«aA 
his  treason  ?    Where  would  he  find  inspiration  for  his  fol- 
lowers?   The  saloon  system  is  itself  a  league  of  lavr-breik- 
ers,  whose   example  affords  a  most   powerful   stimulus  to 
disorder  of  all   kinds.      It   openly  proclaims   its  purp(»> 
to  disobey  all  laws  which  interfere  with   its  supreme  pa^ 
pose  to   make  money  in   its  own   way,   and   at  whatever 
sacrifice. 

"  Briefly  stated,  the  question  is,  Shall  the  liquor  power, 
with  its  dire  and  deadly  influences,  rule  and  ruin,  or  shall  ^^ 
be  utterly  destroyed? 

"  This  malign  power  has  organized  and  massed  its  migttj 
forces  for  the  conflict.  It  has  raised  the  black  flag,  and 
proclaimed  that  he  who  will  not  swear  allegiance  to  it,  an* 
thereby  become  parHceps  criminis  in  its  work  of  destrne- 
tion  and  death,  shall  politically  perish.  It  has  even  dmwn 
the  assassin's  knife,  and  lighted  the  torch  of  the  incencUarr, 
in  order  to  inspire  dismay  in  the  ranks  of  its  enemies.  T^ 
time  has  therefore  come  when  this  issue  must  be  ©^ 
Political   parties   can  no   longer   dodge   it  if  they  wooM. 
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Private  citizens  must  take  sides  openly,  for  or  against  the 
saloon,  with  its  methods  and  its  results." 

The  frightful  prevalence  of  the  drink  trajSGic  in  our  cities, 
where  license  laws  almost  universally  prevail,  with  the  accom- 
panying ignorance,  poverty,  degradation,  vice  and  crime, 
and  the  corresponding  danger  to  our  existence,  not  only  as  a 
nation  but  also  as  a  people,  is  the  chief  source  of  alarm  to 
the  thoughtful  patriotism  of  our  country ;  and  in  all  civilized 
countries  from  like  causes  the  cities  are  the  primary  sources 
of  peril.  In  our  own  the  danger  is  peculiarly  imminent,  by 
reason  of  the  popular  nature  of  our  institutions. 

Says  Joseph  Cook :  "  Under,  a  thoroughly  free  government 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  ignoi'ant  and  intemperate  pop- 
ulations inevitably  places  the  scoundrel  class  at  the  head  of 
affairs.     A  drunken  people  can  not  be  a  free  people.^^ 

The  eye  is  the  chief  inlet  to  knowledge,  and  the  map  of  New 
York  city  which  accompanies  this  book,  upon  which  are  lo- 
cated over  9000  of  the  10,168  saloons  and  places  where  intox- 
icating liquor  was  for  sale  in  that  metropolis  on  the  thirtieth 
d&y  of  June,  1886,  looks  like  a  chart  of  the  capital  city  of  the 
regions  of  despair.    When  we  consider  that  this  great  city  con- 
•     trols  the  pivotal  State  of  the  Union,  and  how  helplessly  it 
drifts  in  the  maelstrom  of  alcohol,  we  require  more  than  the 
faith  which  removes  mountains  if  we  are  still  to  hope  for  the 
republic.     Whoever  continues  to  hope  —  and  not  only  do  we 
hope,  but  we  will  conquer  yet  —  must  have  the  courage  to  at- 
tack and  destroy  this  plague.     Here  is  the  license  law  in  full 
operation.     Behold  its  blessings  I     If  the  licenses  cost  still 
more,  the  city  would  for  a  time  get  a  larger  share  of  the  blood- 
money,  and  capitalists  might  consolidate  the  smaller  saloons 
in  more  enticing  quarters.     And,  despairing  to  save  the  mass, 
there  are  many  able,  sincere  and  practical  men  who  demand 
restrictive  high  license  in  the  hope  that  they  thereby  may 
save   some.      But  the  appetite  will  remain  the   same,  the 
supply  the  same,  and,  after  a  spasmodic  contraction  perhaps, 
the  consumption  will  be  the  same  or  greater.     The  higher 
license   Tvill  soon  demonstrate  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  new 
bandage    for  the  same  putrescent  body.     If  it  must  be  in 
order  that  the  people  may  see,  let  it  be  done ;  yet  I  can  but 
think   that   such  waste  of  time  is  only  made   necessary  by 
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failure  to  note  the  lessons  of  hundreds  of  years  of  experience^ 
and  by  ignoring  the  plain  teachings  of  natural  reason.  Mean- 
while who  is  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  the  years  of 
crime  and  misery  in  which  the  thrice-told  tale  is  to  be  once 
more  repeated  ?  How  many  times  must  it  be  proved  that 
two  and  two  are  four?  Are  we  to  travel  in  this  fool's  tread- 
mill forever?  The  whole  country  can  control  the  cities. 
Try  national  as  well  as  State  prohibition,  and  when  they  faii^ 
and  not  till  then,  fall  back  upon  high  license,  or,  more  logi- 
cally, upon  free  rum. 

The  Church  Temperance  Society  of  New  York  has  just 
issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  New  York  City  and  its  MasteiSi" 
prepared  by  Mr.  Robert  Graham,  General  Secretary.  Mr. 
Graham  was  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society,  but  now  devotes  his  great  ability,  witia 
zeal  and  courage  which  command  our  admiration  and  grati- 
tude, to  a  stand-up  hand-to-hand  fight  with  the  liquor  traffic 
in  our  own  country. 

"New  York  City  and  its  Masters"  contains  a  series  of  maps 
with  accompanying  letter-press  showing  the  number  of  saloons 
and  their  location,  together  with  the  churches  and  pubUc 
schools,  in  each  Assembly  district.  By  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Graham  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  following  facts  fromth» 
work,  but  hope  the  reader  will  obtain  the  original.  By  the 
courtesy  of  the  Board  of  Excise  Commissioners,  Mr.  Graham 
obtained  the  following  "  carefully  verified  statement  of  license* 
granted  year  ending  April  30,  1886  : " 

First  grade,  hotel,  license  fee,  |t250, 17 

Second  grade,  hotel,  license  fee,  ItlOO, 80 

Third  grade,  saloon,  license  fee,  $75, 80M 

Fourth  grade,  storekeeper  (sale  off),  license  fee,  $75,   .  518 

Fifth  grade,  saloon  (beer  only),  license  fee,  $80,       .     .  904 

Total  license  granted, 9514 

Number  lapsed  or  revoked  during  the  year,  ....       406 

Number  now  in  existence, 9168 

Estimated  number  of  places  selling  without  license, 
disreputable  and  gambling  houses  where  liquor  ia 
sold, 1000 

Total  number  of  places  where  liquor  is  obtained,    .     .  10,168 
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The  population  of  New  York  was  by  the  census  of  1880 
1,206,239,  of  whom  727,629  are  native  and  478,670  foreign- 
born.  Estimating  the  present  population  at  1,400,000,  we 
have  a  liquor  saloon  to  every  140  persons,  including  men, 
women  and  children.  The  whole  number  of  churches  and 
chapels  is  447,  of  public  schools  121,  and  ^' total  good  educa- 
tional agencies  568." 

But  the  real  condition  is  much  worse  than  even  this  start- 
ling average  of  the  whole  city  would  indicate.     The  evil  is 
unequally  distributed.     It  has  its  victims  by  Assembly  dis- 
tricts, just  as  particular  men  are  destroyed  by  it.     In  the 
First   Assembly   District  there   are  43,998  inhabitints,  13 
churches,  3   schools   and   1072  saloons;   being  one  church 
to  3384  of  population,  or   accommodations   to  about  one 
person  in   six;   one    school    to    14,666,   and  a   saloon   to 
every  41   of  the  people.     The   Second  Assembly   District 
has    47,958    population,   4  churches,    9   schools   and    511 
saloons.     It  may  be  hoped  that  parochial  or  private  schools 
help   this   somewhat,   but  not  substantially.     Mr.   Graham 
observes,  "It  is  an  undoubted   fact  that  just   where  the 
poverty  and  misery  is  greatest  there  is  the  largest  number 
of  saloons.** 

The  saloon  is  without  doubt  the  great  visible  factor  of 
danger  in  our  government.  The  anti-saloon  movement  is 
an  eflfort  to  destroy  it  with  any  and  every  kind  of  available 
weapon,  and  to  utilize  the  activitj'  of  everybody  who  will  even 
wish  death  to  the  saloon,  although  they  will  only  pelt  the  rude 
hoy  in  the  apple-tree  with  tufts  of  grass,  hoping  that  in  due 
time  the  impotency  of  such  warfare  may  induce  them  to 
throw  the  stones  of  totiil  prohibition. 

Mr.     Gmham    has    the    following    table,    obtained    with 
great    care   and   labor  "by  personal  investigation  in  each 
particuhir  case  by  a  committee  of  our  Calvary  branch,  the 
documents  for  their  verification  being  in  their  hands,"  show- 
ing   the    *•  places  where   primary  and   convention   meetings 
were    held   preceding  the   elections   of   November,    1884." 
(See    p.    37   of ''New  York   City  and  its   Masters.")     If 
the  American  people  would  study  this  table,  which  I  feel 
sure    to     be   of  unquestionable   verity,   then   patriotic   men 
mi^^fat   tbnnk  God  and  take  courage  in  the  hope  of  a  moral 
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and  political  convulsion  which  would  set  us  free  from  this 
wicked  domination. 

PRIMARY  AND  CONVENTION  MEETINGS  HELD  IN  NEW  TOBK 
CITY  PRECEDING  THE  NOVEMBER  ELECTION  OF  188i 
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PoUtical  Meetings  held  in  Saloon 633 

Political  Meetings  held  next  door  to  Saloon, 86 

719 
Political  Meetings  held  apart  from  Saloons, 283 

Total    .....      1,002 

In  a  communication  from  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  dated  September  21,  1887,  he  informs  me  that  the 
"  production  of  fermented  liquors  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
as  shown  by  returns  made  to  this  office  for  the  year  ended 
August  31,  1887,  aggregates  3,799,032  barrels  of  31  gallons 
each." 

This  is  117,769,992  gallons,  and  I  am  assured  by  a  com- 
petent observer  that  the  consumption  of  this  enormous  amount 
or  its  equivalent  takes  place  chiefly  on  Manhattan  Island— «» 
average  of  eighty-four  gallons  to  each  man,  woman  and  diiW 
in  the  city.  It  is  true  that  much  of  it  is  consumed  by  travel- 
ers and  transient  persons,  but  in  any  view  it  gives  one  an 
almost  sublime  conception  of  the  capacity  of  the  great  thro*t 
of  intemperance  in  America.  About  twelve  hundred  heavilj 
loaded  double  wagons,  drawn  by  two,  four  and  sometimes 
six  horses,  convey  the  deluge  from  the  breweries  to  4« 
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lower  part  of  the  city  daily,  for  the  supply  of  the  infernal 
maelstrom.  Says  my  friend  Mr.  U.  H.  Painter,  who  writes 
of  it :  "  It  don't  burn  up  men's  bodies  and  souls  as  fast  as 
vitriol,  but  it  does  just  as  surely ;  the  horses  are  the  finest 
in  the  world,  the  drivers  fat  and  sleek ;  the  owners  live  in 
palaces,  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  The  men  and  women  who 
pay  for  it  are  gaunt  and  always  hungry ;  they  live  in  poverty 
—  hope  has  no  abiding  place  there ;  the  poison  lures  them  to 
crime,  to  infamy,  to  hell.  No  man  can  strike  them  too  hard. 
Lay  on  the  lash.  It  is  the  crying  shame  of  the  world,  the 
canker-worm  of  society,  the  skeleton  that  walks  everywhere, 
day  and  night,  and  sleeps  not ;  it  is  Dante's  '  Inferno '  here 
glaring  at  us  all ! " 

Beyond  all  this  are  the  still  greater  ravages  of  distillation. 

NEW  YORK   CITY  RULES   AMERICA   TO-DAY. 

Only  the  nation  can  emancipate  itself —  if  indeed  it  be  not 
already  too  late.     Look  again  at  the  map ;  consider  the  rela- 
tion of  New  York  to  the  whole  country  and  the  relation  of  our 
country  to  the  world.    What  can  license  do  in  such  a  case  ?    A 
teaspoonful  dose  of  soothing-syrup  to  a  volcano  in  full  erup- 
tion!    What  local  option?    No   more  —  even   less.     What 
can  prohibition  by  the  State  ?     That  is  only  local  option  by 
States,  and  New  York  City  is  a  great  cancer  with  deadly  roots 
in  every  State  and  Temtory  in  the  Union.     So  Chicago,  St. 
L#ouis,  San  Francisco,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Boston  —  all 
gi-eat  commercial  cities — are  great  national  cancers,  and  can 
be  reached,  if  at  all,  only  by  national  cure.     You  may  give 
hypodermic  injections  on  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body ; 
that  is  what  we  have  done  so  far.     It  relieves  pain,  but  it 
does  not  cure ;  and  if  we  continue  as  hitherto,  our  descend- 
ants will,  if  the  race  survives,  be  repeating  our  follies  and 
failures  a  thousand  years  hence.     This  need  not  be.     Good 
people  must  give  their  liquor  up.     Until  they  do,  bad  people 
-will  have  theirs ;  and  in  this  the  bad  people  are  right.     High 
license  —  any  restrictive  license  —  is  a  contrivance  to  give 
g-ood,  well-to-do  people  their  liquor  in  a  respectable  way, 
^while  the  poor  and  the  bad  are  to  be  compelled  by  law  to 
j>ractice  a  virtue  which  the  former  will  not.     Self-denial  is 
-iJie  essence  of  the  genuine  temperance  movement ;  and  self-* 
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denial  by  the  whole  of  society  must  be  the  spirit  of  all  sae- 
cessful  temperance  legislation,  as  it  is  of  individual  refomL 

Hear  Dr.  Talmadge  thunder  against  license,  and  especially 
high  license : 

"  Do  you  not  realize,  as  by  mathematical  demonstration, 
that  the  one  result  of  this  high-license  movement,  and  the  ooe 
result  of  the  closing  of  small  establishments  —  if  that  were 
the  result  —  and  the  opening  of  a  few  large  establishmentSi 
will  be  to  make  rum-selling  and  rum-drinking  highly  respect- 
able ?    These  drinkeries  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York  are  so 
disgusting  that  a  man  will  not  risk  his  reputation  by  going 
into  them Now,  suppose  all  these  small  establish- 
ments are  closed  up,  and  that  then  you  open  the  palaces  of 
inebriation  down  on  the  avenues.     It  is  not  the  rookeries 
of  alcoholism  that  do  the  worst  work ;  they  are  only  the  last 
stopping-places   on  the  road  to   death.      Where  did  that 
bloated,  ulcerous,  wheezing  wretch,  that  staggers  out  of » 
rum-hole,  get  his  habits  started?    At  a  glittering  restauniot, 
or  bar-room  of  a  first-class  hotel,  where  it  was  fashionable  to 
go I  say,  give  us  the  rash,  rather  than  the  carbun- 
cles.    Here  you  will  have  a  splendid  liquor  establishment* 
Masterpieces  of  painting  on  the  wall ;  cut-glass  on  the  silT^er 

platter ;   upholstery  like  a  Turkish  harem All  tha 

phantasmagoria  and  bewitchment  of  art  thrown  around  this 
Herod  of  massacre,  this 'Moloch  of  consumed  worshippers, 
this  Juggernaut  of  crushed  millions !  Do  you  not  see  ttet 
this  high-license  movement  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  best 
homes  in  America?  ....  Tell  it  to  all  the  philanthropijsts 
who  are  trying  to  make  the  world  better,  and  let  joumalisto 
tell  it,  by  pen  and  by  type,  that  this  day,  in  the  presence  of 
my  Maker  and  my  Judge,  T  stamp  on  this  high-license  move- 
ment  as  the  monopoly  of  abomination." 

But  to  return  from  this  practical  illustration  of  the  ruinous 
work  of  license  laws.  The  law  should  everywhei'e  declare 
that  there  can  be  no  property  in  alcohol  which  is  designed  to 
be  used  as  a  beverage,  and  decree  its  destruction  just  as 
slavery  was  abolished,  because  there  can  be  no-  property  ia 
man.  Certainly  the  destruction  without  compensation  shouU 
be  decreed  for  all  alcoholic  beverages  created  after  the  enact- 
ment of  prohibitory  law.     If  there  can  be  no  property  is 
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man,  and  therefore  there  shall  be  no  slavery,  then  certainlj 
that  which  is  designed  only  for  the  injury  of  man,  and  which 
is  created  illegally,  should  not  be  protected  by  law. 

I  admit  that  it  would  be  proper  to  destroy  the  public 
enemy,  by  the  administnition  of  alcohol ;  but  for  the  reason 
that  he  is  the  public  enemy,  and  for  no  other,  and  then  only 
when  the  use  of  poison  is  justifiable. 

The  good  use  —  the  medicinal  use  —  is  justified  because  a 
poison  is  necessary  to  an  abnormal  state  of  things  —  to 
alleviate  or  cure  a  snake  bite,  a  disease,  or  a  wound,  just  as, 
to  follow  the  analogy,  involuntary  servitude  and  confinement, 
and  still  further  interference  with  personal  liberty,  is  inflicted 
upon  the  crimmal,  even  unto  death. 

But  why  should  society  permit  the  infliction  upon  itself  — 
and  upon  its  own  innocent  members  who  are  entitled  to  pro- 
tection by  the  very  nature  of  social  and  civil  relations  and  obli- 
gations, the  same  or  greater  evils  than  the  penalties  of  crime, 
and,  in  fact,  the  very  crimes  themselves.     It  is  high  time 
that  society  learned  that  its  first  obligation  is  not  to  punish 
criminals,  but  to  eradicate  the  causes  of  crime.     Eemove  the 
causes  which  create   criminals,   and  there  will  be   neither 
criminals  nor  crimes.     Society  does  whatever  it  permits  its 
individual  membera  to  do.     If  society,  having  power  to  pre- 
vent or  to  restrict,  creates,  or  permits  its  members  to  create 
that  substance  or  influence,  whatever  it  may  be,  but  for  the 
existence  of  which  there  would  be  less  of  disease,  suffering, 
or  crime,  it  fails  in  its  duty,  in  the  very  end   for  which 
society  organizes  and    establishes   government;    and  thus 
l>ecomes  itself  a  criminal.     And  because  it  is  thus  ignorant 
and  criminal,  penalties  inevitable,   inexorable   and  terrible 
j»-e  inflicted  upon  society  by  the  Almighty,  in  the  administra- 
tdon  of  his  outraged  laws. 

To  one  who  has  lived  in  a  State  or  section  of  the  countiy 
^whcre  both  the  prohibitory  law  and  the  opposing  legislation 
iia.ve  been  fairly  tried  in  contrast  with  each  other,  the  sole- 
oi»wi  that  **  prohibition  does  not  prohibit  "is  an  absurdity. 
X  know  from  my  own  observation  and  memory,  and  from 
^•o.r-eful  inquiry  in  Vermont  and  Maine,  of  the  great  transfor- 
yris*'^'^'^  wrought  by  the  Maine  law  in  those  States  where  it 
been  longest  and  most  thoroughly  tried,  notwithstanding 
24 
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the  disadvantages  under  which  its  administration  has  labored, 
by  reason  of  the  hostile  position  of  the  general  goYemmeDti 
of  the  traffic,  and  of  other  influences,  that  drunkenness  has 
been  almost  abolished  from  the  rural  population,  and  greatlj 
restrained  in  the  cities  by  the  influence  of  that  beneficent 
enactment.  Gov.  Dingley  of  Maine  is  one  of  the  xoost 
competent  of  witnesses  on  this  subject,  and  I  will  qaote  a 
few  sentences  of  what  he  has  said  of  the  operation  of  the  law 
in  that  State : 

"In  1830,  thirteen  distilleries  in  the  State  manufiictared 
one  million  gallons  of  rum  (two  gallons  to  each  inhabitant), 
•  together  with  300,000  gallons  imported  —  not  inctatog 
cider  and  other  imported  liquors.  Now  there  is  not  a  brew- 
ery or  distillery  in  the  State.  In  1833,  there  were  fi?« 
hundred  taverns,  all  but  forty  of  them  having  open  ban. 
Now  there  is  not  a  tavern  in  the  State  with  an  open  bar,  lai 
not  one  in  ten  of  them  sells  liquor  secretly.  In  1830  ewij 
store  sold  liquor  as  freely  as  molasses ;  now  not  one* 

•'In  1832,  with  a  population  of  only  450,000,  then  W« 
2000  places  where  intoxicating  liquors  were  sold — OB^ff^t 
shop  to  every  225  of  population.  Their  sales 
110,000,000  annually,  or  $20  for  each  i 
year  the  average  sale  of  a  hundred  town  agencies 
000,  or  fifteen  cents  per  inhabitant.  Including 
sales,  even  the  enemies  of  temperance  do  not 
aggregate  sales  in  the  State  exceed  $1,000,000,  h 
per  inhabitant.  This  is  but  one-tenth  of  what 
forty  years  ago,  and  one-eighth  of  what  they  are  i 
age  in  the  remainder  of  the  Union,  which  is  $16 
tant.  Liquor  selling  is  almost  wholly  confined  to 
six  cities  of  the  State,  so  that  hard  drinkers  are 
journey  thither  for  their  drams.  Hence,  most  of  the 
enness  of  the  State  is  concentrated  in  those  cities,  where  Aa 
police  arrest  all  persons  under  the  influence  of  strong  dnnY* 
making  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  seem  lai^  ^ 
comparison  with  places  where  few  arrests  are  made  for  tte 
oflfense.  In  1855  there  were  10,000  persons  (^one  out  rf 
every  45  of  the  population)  accustomed  to  get  beJist!/ 
drunk ;  there  were  200  deaths  from  delirium  tremens  aaa* 
ally   (equivalent  to  300   now) ;    there  were  1500  panptfs 
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(equivalent  to  2200  now)  made  thus  by  drint;  there  were 
300  convicts  in  State  prison  and  jails  (equivalent  to  450 
now)  ;  and  intemperance  was  destroying  a  large  proportion 
of  the  homes  throughout  the  State.  Now  not  one  in  300  of 
the  population  is  a  drunkard  —  not  one-sixth  as  many  ;  the 
deaths  from  delirium  tremens  annually  are  not  fifty,  and 
criminals  and  paupers  (not  including  rumsellers)  are  largely 
reduced,  notwithstanding  the  great  influx  of  foreigners  and  j;^ 

tramps."  ;3 

This  testimony  can  be  corroborated  by  the  whole  State  if  ;4v 

necessary,  and  is  but  a  fair  statement  of  the  effect  of  the  law  in  i^ 

New  Hampshire  and  in  Vermont.     New  Hampshire  has  been  -^ 

specially  hindered  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  by  the  un-  l| 

fortunate  habits  of  her  great  accessions  of  foreign  population.  #    .^ 

If  the  law  had  been  left  to  operate  ^upon  our  native  popula-  .  :^ 

tion  since  its  enactment  in  1855,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  ,  | 

would  have  been  one-tenth  of  the  intemperance  which  now  ^^ 

exists.     But  with  increasing  intelligence  the  personal  habits  -■"Z 

of  the  people  are  sure  to  improve,  and  the  measures  adopted  > 

to  extirpate  this  crying  evil  by  a  better  enforcement  of  the  -    / 

prohibitory  law  are  sure  to  become  more  and  more  rather  *■ 

than  less  stringent.  I  do  not  think  that  during  the  whole 
thirty-two  years  during  which  the  prohibitory  law  has  stood 
upon  the  statute  book  of  the  State,  it  was  ever  so  impregna-  ' 

bly  fortified  in  the  confidence  and  even  afiection  of  the  peo- 
ple as  now,  and  he  would  be  a  rash  man  who  would  propose, 
and  that  political  party  would  commit  suicide  which  should 
seriously  attempt  its  repeal.     It  is  above  the  domain  of  party 
contention.     We   do  not  repeal  the  law  against  murder. 
"VTe    enforce  it.      So   should  and  so   will  the   people  yet 
enforce  the  laws  now  existing  and  hereafter  to  be  enacted 
prohibiting  the  main  cause  of  murder  and  of  every  other 
crizno. 
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No  other  Form  of  Real  Prohibition  Possible— Control  the  Twffic  fnw 
Origin  to  End— Necessity  of  Exerting  the  National  Power— Nadowl 
Pi-ohibition  the  Plan  of  Battle  —  Prohibition  Amendment  to  Nadooal 
Constitution  Presented  in  1876  — Its  Pi-ovisions  Noted— The  So\9«* 
Discussed  from  the  National  Stand-point — Manufacture  as  well  * 
'  JSale  must  be  Prohibited  —  The  Tempei-ance  Reform  m(fit  ^^ 
Nationalization— Concentrate  on  National  Prohibitory  AmendiD»t 
to  Constitution— Right  and  Necessity  of  National  Legislttion  D» 
cussed — The  Amendment  Reviewed  —  State  Prohibition  and  Ktti«w 
Prohibition  Together— National  Prohibitoiy  Amendment  should  I* 
the  Preliminary  Bunker  UiU,  not  the  Crowning  Yorktown. 

I  HAVE  elsewhere  endeavored  to  show  that  governinert 
should  take  jurisdiction  of  the  liquor  traffic  and  tW 
prohibition  is  the  only  effective  way  in  which  that  JU^isdl^ 
tion  can  be  asserted. 

Assuming,  for  the  purposes  of  the  argument,  tbst  Ut 
should  prohibit  the  traffic,  I  desire,  in  this  chapter,  to  ciSl 
attention  to  the  necessity  and  to  the  proper  method  « 
national  action,  if  any  essential  or  permanent  reform  is  to ta 
effected  through  the  agency  of  law. 

No  other  form  of  real  prohibition  is  possible.     No  profti- 
itory  law  now  exists  or  ever  has  existed  in   this  oonfltrf* 
None  has  existed  or  does  exist  or  can  exist  in  any  State. 
No  prohil)itory  law  has  failed  to  prohibit,  for  there  can  1* 
no  prohibitory  law  taking  jurisdiction  of  the  liquor  tiafr 
unless  it  controls  it  from  origin  to  end  —  from  the  poiut* 
its  manufacture,  or  wherever  it  comes  within  our  bordaff. 
and  so  through  all  the  channels  of  distribution  to  the  s(toii» 
of  the  consumer.     Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  from  the  foandatitf 
of  the  national  government  until  to-day  it  has  not  only  pe^ 
mitted,  but  has  fostered  and  protected  the  traffic  in  alcoh* 
liquors. 

The  Constitution,  as  construed,  is  for  the  traffic,  and  4i 
laws  are  made  and  enforced  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitatk*J 
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I  am  not  now  refen-ing  to  tho  comparatively  unimportant 
power  of  Congress  over  the  Territories  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  may  aflfect  one-fortieth  of  our  people ;  but 
to  the  relation  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  to  the  traffic 
in  the  States  where  the  mass  of  the  people  are  who  are 
ruined  by  it. 

Our  government  is  not  only  peculiar  in  this  that  it  is 
republican  in  form,  but  especially  so  in  the  distribution  of 
its  powers.  Such,  indeed,  have  been  the  origin,  growth  and 
final  combination  of  our  institutions  that  we  hardly  conceive 
of  the  government  in  its  true  nature.  From  the  force  of 
habits  of  thought,  and  forms  of  action  and  of  expression 
which  we  continually  use  and  witness,  we  come  to  believe 
that  we  live  under  two  distinct  governments  at  the  same 
time,  which  is  an  impossibility. 

We  speak  of  the  national  government  and  of  the  State 
government.     Neither  is  the  goveniment.     Each  is  a  depart- 
ment or  branch  of  the  government,  which  comprises  them 
both,  and  by  the  union  of  both  is  itself  one.     The  American 
people   are  a  unit,  a  nation,  and  that  people  is  the  great 
fact   behind  both  State  and  national  or  general  forms,  who 
create  both,  each  with  separate,  generally  independent  but 
Bometimes  concurrent  powers.     As  the  people  are  one  peo- 
ple, so  the  State  and  the  national  branches  spring,  not  either 
from  the  other,  but  from  the  same  root,  and  are  one  tree. 
Both  combined  have  only  the  same  powers  which  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  possesses  alone.     The  powers  of  government 
being*    divided  between  these  national  and  State  branches, 
there  are  some  things  which  each  can  perform  fully  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  other.     There  are  other  things  which, 
from    their  nature,  require  the  action   of  the  government 
itself,    as  a  whole,  acting  by  and  through  both  State  and 
national     forms.     The  one  has  general  jurisdiction  of  local 
interests,  the  other  of  the  interests  of  individuals  and  of  the 
States  in  their  larger  relations  and  with  other  sovereignties. 
ITet  the  relation  of  the  individual  is  direct  to  each  branch  of 
the  goveimment  in  its  proper  sphere.     This  peculiarity  may 
be    in  same  respects,  a  weakness,  but,  on  the  whole,  although 
it    may    diininish  velocity,  it  increases  strength,  and  is  the 
very  citadel  of  our  liberties.     K,  then,  there  be  an  interest 
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or  an  evil  which  is  everywhere,  and  which  exists  and  is  fek 
by  each  individual  and  by  the  people  as  a  whole,  in  all  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  republic,  which  is,  m  short, 
national f  that  interest  or  that  evil  is  sure  to  require  the  pro- 
tection, regulation  or  prohibition  of  the  whole  power  of  the 
people,  exerted  through  both  the  State  and  national  diyisioM 
of  the  one  government. 

Such  an  interest,  if  it  be  an  interest,  or  snch  an  evil,  if  it 
be  an  evil,  is  the  liquor  traffic. 

It  is  already  conceded  that  the  States  may  regulate,  license 
or  prohibit,  within  their  own  jurisdiction,  the  manofactnre 
and  sale  of  liquors  for  home  consumption,  not  inteifermg 
with  it  when  coming  within  their  borders  from  other  domes- 
tic or  foreign  States  while  it  remains  and,  it  is  intended  thst 
it  shall  remain,  in  the  original  packages. 

It  is,  then,  the  special  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  discnas 
the  necessity  of  the  assertion  of  national  power,  concurrent 
with  that  of  the  States,  for  the  extirpation  of  the  traffic,  if  it 
is  ever  to  be  extirpated,  and  the  enlaigement  of  the  national 
powers  by  amendment  of  the  national  Constitution,  so  that 
the  whole  people  shall  summarily  and  forever  dispose  of  the 
evil,  without  waiting  for  the  tardy  action  or  stubborn  resist- 
ance of  adverse  localities. 

In  my  humble  judgment,  the  temperance  reform  wuts  on 
the  comprehension  of  this  thought,  and  will  practically^ 
until  national  prohibition  is  adopted  as  the  plan  of  battle. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  more  general  discussion  of  tbe 
subject  of  national  prohibition,  there  should  be  a  word  of 
explanation  upon  the  forms  which  the  proposition  has  h)&- 
erto  assumed.     The  first  proposition  for  the  amendment  of 
the  national   Constitution  so  as  to  prohibit  the  traffic  in 
intoxicating  beverages,  so  far  as  I  have  knowledge,  ▼» 
introduced  by  myself    in   the  House    of   Representatives. 
December  27,  1876.     The  joint  resolution  was  in  ttie  fol- 
lowing words  and  was  supported  by  a  speech  of  considerabte 
length.     I  have  introduced  this  resolution  in  every  sncoeei- 
ing  Congress,  and  it  was  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate  bj 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  49th  Con- 
gress.    This  resolution  proposes  an  absolute  affirmative  pro- 
hibition by  the   nation  of  the  traflSc  in  distilled  alcohofe 
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beverages  from  and  after  the  year  1900,  while  the  fermented 
drinks  are  left  to  the  regulation  of  the  States,  with  an 
enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  States  so  as  to  give  to 
them  absolute  control  of  the  traffic  in  fermented  drinks 
within  their  own  jurisdiction,  free  from  the  protection  which 
the  national  government  now  extends  to  it  in  the  regulation 
of  commerce  and  by  the  exercise  of  other  powers,  thus  prac- 
tically preventing  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  by  the 
State  against  the  evil  even  when  prohibition  is  attempted  by 
the  State. 

Besolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  B^presentativea  of  tJie 
United  States  of  America^  in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of 
ecuih  Souse  concurring  therein)y  That  the  following  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  be,  and  hereby  is,  proposed  to  the  States,  to  be- 
come valid  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  several  States,  as  provided  in  the  Constitution : 

ABTICLB  — . 

Sbction  1.  From  and  after  the  year  of  our  Lord  1900  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  distilled  alcoholic  intoxicating  liquors,  or 
alcoholic  liquors  any  part  of  which  is  obtained  by  distillation  or 
process  equivalent  thereto,  or  any  intoxicating  liquors  mixed 
or  adulterated  with  ardent  spirits,  or  with  any  poison  whatever, 
except  for  medicinal,  mechanical,  chemical  and  scientific  purposes, 
and  for  use  in  the  arts,  anywhere  within  the  United  States  and  the 
Territories  thereof,  shall  cease ;  and  the  importation  of  such  liquors 
from  foreign  states  and  countries  to  the  United  States  and  Terri- 
tories, and  the  exportation  of  such  liquors  from  and  the  transporta- 
tion thereof  within  and  through  any  part  of  this  country,  except 
for  the  use  and  purposes  aforesaid,  shidl  be,  and  hereby  is,  forever 
thereafter  prohibited. 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  construed  to  waive  or 
abridge  any  existing  power  of  Congress,  nor  the  right,  which  is 
liereby  recognized,  of  the  people  of  any  State  or  Territory  to  enact 
laws  to  prevent  the  increase  and  for  the  suppression  or  regulation 
of  the  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of  liquors,  and  the  ingredients 
•thereof,  any  part  of  which  is  alcoholic,  intoxicating  or  poisonous, 
-^rithin  its  own  limits,  and  for  the  exclusion  of  such  liquors  and 
fngredients  therefrom  at  any  time,  as  well  before  as  after  the  close 
of  the  year  of  our  Lord  1900 ;  but  until  then,  and  until  ten  years 
lifter  the  ratification  hereof,  as  provided  in  the  next  section,  no 
State  or  Territory  shall  interfere  with  the  transportation  of  said 
liquors  or  ingredients,  in  packages  safely  secured,  over  the  usual 
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lines  of  traffic  to  other  States  and  Tenntories  wherein  the  mano* 
facture,  sale  and  use  thereof  for  other  purposes  and  use  than  those 
excepted  in  the  first  section  shall  he  lawful :  Provided^  That  the 
true  destination  of  such  packages  be  plainly  maf-ked  thereon. 

Sec.  3.  Should  this  article  not  be  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
the  States  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  December,  1890,  then  the 
first  section  hereof  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  at  the  expi- 
ration of  ten  years  from  such  ratification ;  and  the  assent  of  any 
State  to  this  article  shall  not  be  rescinded  nor  reversed. 

Ssc.  4.  Congress  shall  enforce  this  article  by  all  needful  \e^ 
lation. 

The  prohibitory  sentiment  of  the  country  demands  that 
the  national  Constitution  be  so  amended  as  to  include  the 
absolute  inhibition  of  fermented,  as  well  as  of  distilled  bev- 
erages, and  the  astonishing  development  and  great  evils  of 
the  use  of  fermented  drinks,  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
are  now  fortified  with  pure  alcohol  and  other  drugs  and  poi- 
sons until  the  distinction  between  distilled  and  fermented 
liquors  is  lost,  justify  this  demand  of  the  earnest  friends  of 
prohibition.  In  unity  there  is  strength,  and  so  far  as  I  can 
I  shall  contribute  to  that  end  by  supporting  the  more  com- 
prehensive restriction  of  this  nefarious  trade.  A  successful 
result  may  or  may  not  be  longer  delayed,  but  there  will  be 
at  least  unity  of  action,  without  which  no  progress  whatever 
will  be  made.  In  the  advocacy  of  the  original  amendment 
I  have  given  my  reasons  for  the  form  in  which  the  propo- 
sition was  made.  I  had  hope  of  its  earlier  adoption  in  that 
forna,  and  that  from  its  success  would  follow  the  destruction 
of  the  trade  in  fermented  as  well  as  in  distilled  drinks.  If 
experience  shall  vindicate  the  correctness  of  that  judgment, 
no  one  will  regret  it  more  than  myself.  In  the  50th  CJongress 
I  shall  introduce  the  proposed  amendment  for  the  absolute 
prohibition  by  the  nation  of  the  traflic  in  all  forms  of  alco- 
holic beverages,  and  trust  that  a  long-suflTering  people  will 
rise  in  their  might  for  its  adoption,  and  for  the  rescue  of  oar 
civilization  from  the  monster's  grasp.  Let  us  now  proceed 
to  consider  the  necessity  of  the  national  prohibition  of  tto 
traCBc  in  intoxicating  drinks. 
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NECESSITY   OP  NATIONAL  PROHIBITION. 

No  general  public  evil  has  ever  been  permanently  removed 
or  generally  restrained  without  the  agency  of  law.  Indeed, 
how  can  such  an  evil  be  removed  unless  there  is  a  public 
opinion  against  it  ?  Unless  public  opinion  is  pronounced 
against  it,  there  is  no  evil  which  the  forces  of  society  will 
endeavor  to  remove.  Law  is  the  inevitable  result  of  moral 
suasion  whenever  moral  suasion  is  effective ;  and  to  say  that 
there  shall  be  no  law  is  to  say  that  there  shall  be  no  moral 
suasion  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  the  evil  and  to  create 
public  opinion  for  its  removal. 

The  premises  involve  the  conclusion  which  logically  fol- 
lows. '  Therefore,  whoever  asserts  the  existence  of  a  general  V| 
evil  destructive  to  society,  inflicted  wholly  or  in  part  by  its 
individual  members  upon  each  other,  asserts  the  necessity  of 
a  law  to  assist  in  its  removal  and  to  prevent  its  restoration. 

We  have  already  Jidverted  to  the  nature  of  the  evil   of 
alcoholism,  and  to  the  self-evident  fact  that  but  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  cause  through  the  agency  of  a  great  industry 
protected  by  law,  the  terrible  consequences  could  not  exist. 
If,  then,  laws  to  prohibit  or  restrain  the  evil  of  alcoholic 
intemperance  should  exist,  the  only  inquiry  which  remains 
is,  what  is  the  best  law  to  effect  the  purpose?    The  object 
of  the  law  should  be  to  extirpate  the  evil.     Is  alcoholic  in- 
temperance a  national  evil?     If  so,  should  it  not  be  prohib- 
ited by  national  law? 

But  if  a  national  evil,  it  follows  that  it  is  one  cursing  all 
sections  —  every  Territory  and  every  State.     If  so,  unless 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  it  has  been  confided  by  the  States 
and  people  to  the  general  government,  the  law-making  power 
in  every  State  should  also  prohibit  the  evil  in  its  jurisdiction. 
JBut  Tve  find  on  examination  of  our  complex  form  of  govem- 
inenty  embracing  in  one  grand  whole  that  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  States,  that  what  is  called  the  police  power  is  in  the 
States  and  the  people  at  large ;  that  no  substantial  part  of  it 
lias    been  confided  to  the  general  government,  at  least  no 
more  than  it  may  be  necessary  to  exercise  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  powers  expressly  or  by  fair  implication  delegated 
to  it  in  the  fundamental  law. 
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The  police  power  is  that  under  which  the  traffic  in  intox- 
icating drink  must  be  controlled  and  prohibited,  if  at  all— 
and  it  resides  in  the  States.     But  the  States  and  people  hare 
expressly  given  to  the  general  government  the  right  and 
power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  among  the 
several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.     The  general  gov- 
ernment recognizes  and  protects  alcohol  as  property  and  to 
an  article  of  legitimate  commerce.     So  long  as  any  State, 
domestic  or  foreign,  continues  to  permit  the  manufactnie  ot 
alcohol  and  the  traflElc  therein,  the  general  government  stands 
pledged  to  exercise  all  its  powers  of  legislature,  judicature 
and  execution  to  protect  and  facilitate  the  continued  inflic- 
tion of  the  curse. 

States  may  do  much  to  rescue  their  people,  and  public  aeor 
timent  everywhere  may  cry  out  in  its  extremity,  but  so  long 
as  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  guatatiteB 
the  safe  importation  and  transportation  of  alcoholic  beverages 
in  the  original  packages  through  the  ports  and  over  the  avenues 
of  interstate  commerce  of  this  country,  the  extinction  or  sub- 
stantial restraint  of  the  evil  is  impossible.     If  the  demand 
did  not  already  exist,  local  laws  and  public  opinion  oiighti 
perhaps,  suffice ;  but  not  now,  when  every  hamlet,  and  some 
inmate  of  almost  every  house  in  the  whole  land,  is  cursed  bj 
unnatural  desire.     I  would  not  be  understood  to  discounge 
the  efforts  to  secure  prohibitory  laws,  both  constitutional  and 
statutory,  in  the  States.     They  are  indispensable,  and  eroi 
when  these  efforts  fail,  or,  the  laws  being  enacted,  their  pu^ 
pose  partially  fails,  still,  they  constitute  the  nucleus  of  thit 
agitation  which  forms  public  opinion,  and  lead  gradually  np 
to  that  universal  public  judgment  which,  sooner  or  latei, 
will  amend  the  constitution  of  the  country  so  as  to  prohibit 
absolutely  this  baneful  traffic  everywhere  by  national  Uw. 
It  should  be  observed  that  such  an  amendment  of  the  natiooal 
constitution  would  not  be  an  infringement  upon  the  police  « 
any  other  powers  of  the  States  and  of  the  people.     Quite  tto 
contrary ;  for  this  power,  now  in  the  general  government,  to 
regulate  commerce  in  alcohol,  nullifies  the  police  powers  cf 
the  States  to  protect  their  people  from  an  evil  which  falls  under 
their  absolute  jurisdiction,  in  theory,  and  which  in  its  ti^ 
mendous  scope  includes  almost  every  burden  and  crime,  t» 
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prevent  which  the  State  goyemments  themselves  exist.    Such 
an  amendment  would^  first,  remove  all  restrictions  from  the 
efforts  of  States,  and,  second,  would  place  the  general  govern- 
ment affirmatively  on  the  side  of  the  interests  of  the  whole 
people  and  of  all  the  States,  in  their  efforts  to  deliver  them- 
selves from  the  body  of  this  death.     Commerce  with  foreign 
powers  must  be  regulated  by  national  laws,  and  there  are 
States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  wherein,  if  left  to 
themselves,  the  manufacture  and  trade  would  exist,  it  may 
be,  forever ;  consequently,  under  our  complex  system  of  gov- 
ernment, it  would  be  impracticable  to  remove  the  causes  of 
alcoholic  intemperance  without  an  amendment  to  the  national 
laws.     Such  an  amendment  of  the  national  constitution  is  the 
proper  immediate  objective  point  of  all  temperance  agitation 
and  work.     There  has  been  labor  enough  long  since  ex- 
pended to  have  secured  the  result  if  directed  to  this  great 
end.     There  will  never  be  any  substantial  and  permanent 
temperance  reform  in  this  country,  so  far  as  the  same  is 
dependent  upon  law,  until  the  sporadic  efforts  of  States  and 
sections  are  made  to  converge  upon  the  real  citadel  of  the 
rum  curse,  which  is  the  national  constitution. 
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MUST  PROHIBIT  MANUFACTURE. 

There  is  another  fallacy  or  misdirection  of  energy  which  is 
TkoWy    fortunately,  being  generally  remedied.      Prohibition 
has  been  directed  against  the  sale  merely,  while  the  manu- 
factuTB  has  not  been  interfered  with ;  so  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  has  never  been  a  prohibitory  law  in  this  country. 
It  23  impossible  to  enact  a  prohibitory  law,  in  its  true  sense, 
by  any  State.     It  is  apparent  that  to  prohibit  the  sale  while 
the  manufacture  and  transportation  are  unrestrained  and  the 
appetite  everywhere  exists  is  nugatory.     No  prohibition  of 
the  manufacture  and  transportation  can  be  effective  unless  by 
virtue    of  national  law,  because  the  manufacture  for  the 
world  can  take  place  on  any  single  square  mile  of  the  conti- 
nent,   and  transportation  is  controlled  by  national  power. 
Those  Tvho  sneeringly  say  that  prohibition  does  not  prohibit 
should  remember  that  there  never  yet  was  a  prohibitory  law 
in  this  country.     When  the  nation  has  prohibited  the  impor- 
tation,   manufacture,  transportation  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
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beverages,  and  that  sort  of  prohibition  does  not  prohibit,  it 
will  be  ample  season  to  cry  out  against  the  efficiency  of 
enactments  which  seek  to  extiipate  crime  from  the  land  by 
the  removal  of  its  great  exciting  cause. 

It  is  often  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  mano- 
facture  of  alcohol  for  use  as  a  beverage.  Why  is  it  more 
diflScult  to  prevent  the  manufacture  than  the  sale,  for  im- 
proper uses,  by  law  ?  All  civilized  governments  attempt  to 
regulate  or  prohibit  the  sale.  The  nation  knows  every  S^ 
tillery,  and  taxes  and  thrives  upon  its  product.  Some  States 
permit  and  regulate  the  sale  for  legitimate  uses,  while  others 
license  and  regulate  the  sale  for  all,  and  the  right  to  do  oM 
implies  the  right  to  do  the  other  whenever  the  public  good 
may  require. 

What  diflSculty,  then,  could  the  nation  experience  in  pro- 
hibiting and  preventing,  substantially,  the  creation  and  trans- 
portation of  alcohol  for  any  but  medicinal,  scientific  m 
other  indispensable  uses;  if  the  attempt  were  seriously  made. 
Even  if  only  partially  successful,  why  not  make  the  most 
reasonable  efforts,  if  we  are  to  make  any,  to  remove  the  evil, 
or  abandon  the  field  entirely?  I  have  no  argument  witi 
those,  if  such  there  be,  who  are  opposed  to  any  legislatioD 
against  the  liquor  traffic  —  with  those  who  would  either 
license  it  or  make  it  wholly  free.  Such  people,  to  he  con- 
sistent, should  repeal  the  whole  criminal  code,  and  recite  thfi 
golden  rule  to  pirates  and  snakes. 

If  we  are  to  legislate  at  all  upon  the  subject,  why  not  aiffl 
to  ascertain  the  real  nature  and  full  extent  of  the  evil,  and 
then  enact  laws  whose  jurisdiction  is  complete,  and  whose 
penalties  and  prohibitions  are  commensurate   to  the  ^' 
Hitherto  all  legislation  has  been  by  the  States.     Xecessarily 
it  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  the  sale  and  use  by  individuals. 
The  States  can  partially  reach  the  sale  and  use  within  their 
own  borders,  but  the  manufacture  and  distribution  are  pracfr 
cally  beyond  their  control,  and  therefore  may  almost  as  well 
be  unrestricted  by  the  States,  since  to  prohibit  within  their 
respective  limits  is  merely  to  drive  capital  and  labor  elsewheWi 
without  perceptibly  diminishing  the  use  by  their  own  citizens- 
Such  attempts  by  the  State  are  like  removing  the  Missi^i^ 
river  in  sections,  or  abolishing  the  east  wind  by  law. 
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For  half  a  century,  the  working  life  of  more  than  two  gen- 
erations, gigantic  efforts  have  been  put  forth  by  noble  men 
and  women,  by  philanthropists,  by  statesmen  and  by  States, 
to  restrain  and  destroy  the  alcoholic  evil,  through  the  opera- 
tion of  moral  suasion  and  by  State  law.     Public  sentiment 
has  been  aroused,  and  public  opinion  created,  and  at  times, 
in  my  belief,  it  might  have  been  crystallized  into  national 
law  had  the  labor  been  properly  directed.     But  it  has  failed, 
as  it  will  always  fail  so  long  as  we  save  at  the  spigot  and 
waste  at  the  bung.     I  borrow  this  expressive  simile  from 
the  business  of  the  enemy.     The  temperance  question  is  in 
its  nature  a  national  question,  just  as  much  so  as  the  tariff  is, 
and  more  so  than  slavery  was.     It  is  waste  of  time  to  deal 
with  it  only  by  towns  and  counties  and  States.     All  possible 
lociil  effort  should  be  put  forth  against  the   liquor   death 
everywhere.     The  yellow-fever  should  be  fought  in  the  by- 
ways and  hospitals  by  the  physician  and  the  nurse  as  well  as 
by  the  quarantine  of  our  ports,  and  the  suspension  of  infected 
traffic  by  national  law ;  but  the  enemy  will  forever  come  in 
like  a  flood,  unless  the  nation,  which  is  assailed  as  a  nation, 
defends  itself  as  a  nation.     Battle-fields  are  local,  but  the 
ix)wers  which  contend  upon  them  are  national.     What  prog- 
ress would  have  been  made  in  the  restoration  of  national 
integrity,  if  the  war  for  the  Union  had  been  conducted  by 
the  States  in  isolation,  and  their  efforts  had  been  confined  to 
their  own  geographical  jurisdiction  respectively  ? 

NATIONALIZATION. 

What  the  temperance  reform  most  needs  is  unification  of 
effort,  nationalization.  Samson  was  not  more  completely 
hampered  by  withes  than  is  this  giant  reform  by  the  geo- 
graphical lines  of  States;  and  if  its  suppoi-tei-s  would  but 
use  their  strength,  they  would  at  once  find  their  natural  arena 
circumscribed  only  by  the  national  domain. 
JELa^w  shall  this  be  done  ? 

JBy  concentration  upon  the  enactment  of  national  consti- 
tutional law.     The  nation  can  act  in  no  other  way  than  by 
law,  and  now  there  is  no  national  law  for  the  removal  of  the 
alcoholic  evil.     On  the  contrary,  we  have  seen  how  by  guar- 
anteeing the  importation  and  transportation,  and  pentiitting 
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the  manufacture,  the  national  constitution  is  the  very  citadel 
of  the  rum  power. 

Believing  as  I  do  that  the  misdirection  of  effort,  and  not 
the  lack  of  comprehension  of  the  extent  of  the  evil  or  of 
earnest  desire  to  remove  it,  is  the  reason  why  the  temperance 
reform  has  so  little  of  actual  result  to  show  for  the  agitation 
of  the  last  fifty  years,  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  I 
will  reproduce,  with  occasional  changes,  views  expressed  by 
myself  a  few  years  since,  when  endeavoring  to  secure  con- 
centration upon  a  national  plan  of  action.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain —  that  the  promoters  of  the  traffic  most  dread  a  national 
movement.  So  long  as  the  nation  is  their  city  of  refuge  in 
its  territory  and  its  laws,  they  fear  not  what  man  can  do 
unto  them.  If  they  are  persecuted  in  one  place,  as  did 
the  early  Christians,  they  flee  into  another,  and  wait  for  the 
returning  tide,  which,  like  the  ever  recurrent  pressure  of  the 
ocean  upon  Holland,  can  be  excluded  only  by  national  dykes. 
But  national  prohibition  would  be  the  end  of  the  traffic. 
They  instinctively  know  it,  and  everywhere  cry  out,  ^  Take^ 
any  form  but  that."  The  liquor  interest  of  this  country  and 
of  the  world  is  in  the  hands  of  great  men.  They  are  a  tre- 
mendous power.  They  are  neither  better  nor  much  worse, 
as  a  class,  than  those  who  control  other  business  affairs. 
Many  of  them  are  "  our  best  citizens."  Whatever  they  do 
society  permits,  and  often  demands  for  its  own  gratification. 
But  they  know  what  hurts  them  when  they  suffer  and  what 
will  destroy  them  when  they  hear  it  proposed.  They  know 
that  national  prohibition  will  do  it.  They  are  opposed  to 
national  prohibition.  They  consider  prohibitionists  to  be 
cranks  and  fanatics.  When  the  "children  of  light,"  as  we 
temperance  people  love  to  consider  ourselves,  as  compared 
.  with  the  liquor-dealing  "  children  of  this  world,"  perceive 
the  vulnerable  point  in  the  enemy's  fortifications,  they  will 
charge  upon  it  under  the  national  banner,  and  in  saving  the 
nation  they  will  save  all  its  paiis. 

RIGHT   AND  NECESSITY   OF  LEGISLATION. 

The  right  of  government  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of 
intemperance  has  been  strongly  denied,  but  the  absolute 
necessity  of  prohibition  or  regulation  of  the  traffic  in  intoxi- 
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eating  drinks  has  been  demonstrated  in  every  civilized  coun- 
try where  their  use  has  unfortunately  become  prevalent,  and 
the  statute-books  of  England  and  America,  for  two  centuries 
at  least,  bear  constant  witness  to  the  exercise  of  that  power. 
The  question  has  been  raised  and  settled  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  highest  tribunals  in 
almost  every  State  of  the  Union,  if  not  in  all.  It  is  too  late 
to  deny  the  power,  the  right,  and  the  necessity  of  such  leg- 
islation. It  is  only  a  question  of  the  jurisdiction  by  which 
it  shall  be  enacted  and  the  extent  to  which  it  shall  be 
carried. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  fallacy 
which  exists  m  the  minds  of  many.     It  is  assumed  by  the 
advocates  of  the  traffic  of  intoxicating  liquors  that  there  is  a 
distinction  between  the  right  of  government  to  enact  legis- 
lation totally  and  that  which  is  partially  prohibitory.    Gov- 
ernment, it  is  said,  may  license  and  regulate^  but  may  not 
prohibit.     But  there  is  no  such  distinction  in  reason  at  all. 
The  power  to  partially  prohibit  by  license  restricted  to  indi- 
viduals and  to  a  certain  number  —  which  is  prohibition  so  far 
as  it  restricts  at  all  — is  the  same  power  and  stands  upon  the 
same  ground  —  that  is,  the  obligation  to  promote  the  geneiral 
welfare — as  that  to  prohibit  absolutely.     A  license  to  only 
one  man  to  make  or  sell  ardent  spirits  is  an  absolute  prohibi- 
tion to  all  the  rest  of  the  community  to  do  so  at  all.     The 
advocates  of  the  license  and  regulation  of  the  traffic  have  no 
logical  ground  upon  which  to  object  to  absolute  prohibition, 
if  necessity  requires.     It  is  only  a  question  of  degree.     The 
universal  sense  of  mankind  has  passed  that  point  where  it  is 
necessary  to  demonstrate  the  right  to  prohibit  absolutely 
and  totally.     There  is  in  fact  no  difference  between  restraint 
and  prohibition  as  9l  principle.     Prohibition  is  never  held  to 
extend  beyond  those  uses  which  are  demonstrably  injurious 
to  society.     For  all  necessary  and  beneficial  purposes  pro- 
liibitory  laws  permit  or  license  the  traffic.     I  think  this  view 
of  the  subject  important  and  a  complete  reply  to  those  who 
claim  that  the  evil  should  be  licensed  and  regulated,  at  the 
jsame  time  that  they  hold  the  total  prohibition  to  be  a  viola- 
-tion  of  inalienable  right  and  the  enactment  of  a  sumptuary 
\a^.     The  one  is  as  much  a  sumptuary  law  and  a  violation 
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of  inalienable  right  as  the  other,  and  no  more  so.  If  this  is 
true,  and  I  am  not  able  to  see  wherein  it  is  false,  there  is  an 
end  of  the  argument  between  the  advocates  of  license  and 
prohibition  as  to  the  right  of  such  legislation,  for  they  stand 
upon  common  ground,  and  there  is  no  logical  position  for 
those  who  controvert  the  justice  of  prohibitory  laws,  so 
called,  but  that  of  those  who  advocate  the  unrestricted  right 
to  manufacture  and  sell  intoxicating  liquoi*s  to  everybody  for 
all  purposes ;  and  that  ground  has  not  been  held  by  any 
court  for  generations  to  my  knowledge. 

The  objection  to  license  is  that  there  is  not  enough  of 
practical  prohibition  in  it  to  diminish  the  evil.' 

Alcohol  has  its  uses.  It  is  a  necessity  in  the  arts.  It  is 
invaluable  for  many  medicinal  purposes,  and  as  such  is 
entitled  to  protection  as  property.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  armed  with  fatal  capacity  to  destroy.  It  is  a  Pan- 
dora's box  of  evils.  In  its  peculiarly  fatal  form,  that  of 
distillation,  which  is  concentrated  death,  it  was  unknown 
for  five  thousand  years  of  the  world's  history,  and  man- 
kind were  the  better  for  their  ignorance.  The  fruit  of  this 
tree  of  knowledge  has  been  death.  During  the  last  three 
centuries  what  is  known  as  ardent  spirits  with  us,  and  the 
immense  and  dreadful  curses  which  grow  out  of  their  use, 
have  gradually  arisen.  They  have  the  power  of  perverting 
the  natural  instincts  and  tastes  of  both  body  and  mind,  and 
to  recreate  man  into  the  slave  of  perverted  appetites,  having 
insatiable,  consuming,  uncontrollable,  devilish  power.  The 
image  of  God  becomes  dangerous  to  society  as  well  as  to 
himself,  whether  as  a  maniac  or  as  a  criminal,  and  it  is  this 
consequence  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  which  the  laws 
have  constantly,  but  imperfectly,  undertaken  to  control  for 
many  years :  nothing  more. 

The  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  national  constitution 
proposes  to  extend  over  the  national  domain  the  protection 
of  a  constitutional  inhibition  of  the  destructive  tendencies 
of  liquors  when  made  and  used  for  puiposes  which  have 
been  proved  to  be  detrimental  to  society,  and  which  many  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  have  endeavored  vainly  to  restrict 
and  destroy. 

Nothing  but  a  general  law  can  be  efficient.     That  has 
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been  demonstrated  by  experience.      While  one  State  pro- 
hibits, another  manufactures  and  encourages.     The  appetite 
already  exists.     It  increases  and  even  becomes  hereditary. 
More  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  saloons  and  tip- 
pling places  educate  the  children  of  America  in  habits  of 
intoxication,  and  the  appetite  will  crush  the  imaginary  lines 
which  State  legislation  erects  against  the  introduction  of  this 
evil  merchandise,  even  as   the   billows  of  the  lake  which 
bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone  might  be  supposed  to  bury 
and  consume  the  paper  on  which  that  legislation  is  written. 
The  manufacture  and  the  appetite  act  and  react  upon  each 
other.      The   demand  creates  the   supply,   and   constantly 
•     cries  out,  "  Give  I    give  ! "     The  supply  or  manufacture  is 
thus  stimulated  and  perpetuated.     It  will  always  continue 
unless  stopped  by  the  union  of  persuasion  and  compulsion, 
because  of  its  lucrative  nature,  and  because  the  appetite  for 
strong  drink,  when  once  established,  lives  with  an  infernal 
immortality  through  successive  generations  of  men.     Thus  it 
is  that  the  necessity  of  legal  enactment  is  apparent.     True 
that  behind  legal  enactments,  as  in  all  other  cases  where 
public  evils  and  crimes  are  prohibited  by  law,  must  be  pub- 
lie  opinion,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  law  in  a  free  country 
Tvhere  the  people  rule,  and  public  opinion  is  the  creature  of 
experience,  argument,  discussion,  and  personal  appeal  —  in 
short,  of  ^^  moral  suasion,"  as  these  agencies  are  called  in 
tlieir  application  to  the  subject  of  intemperate  vice  in  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors.     *' Moral  suasion"  must  precede 
the  law,  and  accompany  and  assist  in  its  enforcement.    They 
lire  allies.     The  one  grows  out  of  the  other  just  as  the  law 
^orainst  theft  grows  out  of  the  universal  sentiment  of  man- 
kind that  theft  is  wrong  and  a  public  evil  which  must  be 
prevented  by  the  forces  of  society. 

I>aws  to  protect  society  against  intoxication   inevitably 

gTOV^  out  of  moral  suasion,  if  there  is  enough  of  it  to  arouse 

the     geperal  conscience  and  the  intelligent  apprehension  of 

trhe    people  to  the  enormous  losses  and  wrongs  inflicted  by 

aloobol  upon  society  at  large.     Thus  it  is  that  the  call  for 

more    of  moral  suasion  and  less  of  law  is  a  contradiction  of 

terms.     These  forces  are  in  harmony  like  a  father  and  son  in 

^  n^jrtneTship ;  the  law  steps  in  and  enlarges  and  perpetuates 
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the  business  which  moral  suasion  has  established  after  year* 
of  indefatigable  industry  upon  the   platform,  through  Ibe 
press,  and  by  private  solicitation  and  appeal.    And  for  auv 
person  to  cry  out  against  a  law  against  the  use  of  intoxictt' 
ing  liquors  in  society  which  could  never  have  been  enacted  at 
all  but  in  consequence  of  moral  suasion,  and  say  tiiat  it 
injures  the  cause  because  you  cannot  compel  men  to  do  right 
against  their  will,  is  to  say  that  all  crime  and  every  public 
evil  shall  go  free  of  the  law ;  not  only  that,  but  that  soci^ 
shall  abandon  all  conservative  and  preventive  means  for  the 
protection  of  those  who  come  after  us ;  that  not  only  shall 
the  law  abandon  the  present  but  the  rising  generation,  and, 
in  fiict,  consistency  will  require  that  in  the  end  moral  suasion 
itself  must  be  abandoned,  since  its  inevitable  result  is  a 
formal  embodiment  of  its  teachings  in  general  law,  as  soon 
as  it  has  produced  a  strong  public  sentiment  upon  which  Uw 
can  rest,  and  which  will  enforce  the  law. 

I  have  already  asked  attention  to  the  facts,  which,  as  I 
think,  demonstrate  that  the  unrestricted  use  and  effect  of 
distilled  spirits  constitute  public  evils  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
not  only  justify,  but  compel  the  interposition  of  the  law; 
just  now  I  wish  to  confine  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
national  legislation,  if  we  would  reach  the  evil  effectively. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  intense  thirst  or 
appetite  of  the  country  will  lead  to  the  manufacture  aai 
transportation  of  alcohol  for  the  purpose  of  its  gratifi<»tion. 
If  the  production  is  suppressed  everywhere  else  in  the  whol« 
country,  still,  in  a  single  one  of  the  smallest  States  whew 
the  manufacture  might  be  allowed  (and  the  temptation  to 
permit  the  manufacture  in  small  and  isolated  localities  would 
be  greatly  increased  in  the  proportion  that  the  concentration 
of  the  business  made  its  existence  profitable  to  the  Sts\le  fof 
purposes  of  taxation  and  otherwise),  the  materials  bein? 
transported,  as  they  would  be  from  other  States,  the  enrit* 
supply  of  all  kinds  of  distilled  spirits  for  the  whole  countrr 
could  easily  be  furnished.     The  manufacture  might  be  locaV 
ized,  but  it  would  still  exist,  and  all  the  efforts  of  Stat* 
legislation  elsewhere  would  thus  be  substantially  thwarted. 

Again,  supposing  that  every  State  and  Territory  in  the 
country  should  suppress  the  manufacture,  and  importatv^^ 
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from  abroad  should  continue,  the   evil  would  remain  the 
same  ;  and  we  should  only  have  transferred  the  manufacture, 
with  the  immense  capital  engaged  in  it,  to  a  foreign  country, 
to  which  we  should  first  export  our  corn  and  rye  and  wheat, 
to  be  returned  in  the  form  of  imported  liquors  to  the  dry 
throats  of  American  consumers.     Thus  we  should  retain  the 
'  evil  after  depriving  ourselves  of  the  revenues  derived  from 
it.    Now,  since  State  legislation  cannot  interfere  with  the 
manufacture  outside  its  own  limits,  nor  possibly  within  its^ 
own  limits  for  exportation  to  other  States,  and  as  commerce^ 
alike  domestic  and  foreign,  is  controlled  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment, it  is  apparent  that  any  legal  enactment  which  goes^ 
to  the  root  of  the  matter  must  be  national  in  its  scope  and 
character.     So  far  as  the  exportation  to  other  countries  is 
concerned,  while  I  do  not  say  that  it  could  not  be  still  carried 
on  without  great  evil  to  our  own  people,  aside  from  the  waste 
of  material,  and  the  perversion  of  capital  and  labor  from 
useful  purposes,  yet  to  continue  to  poison  mankind  at  large, 
with  what  we  had  prohibited  to  ourselves,  would  be  like 
peddling  off  to  our  neighbors  the  contaminated  and  fatal 
garments  which  we  might  have  had  left  after  the  small-pox 
or  yellow-fever  had  run  through  our  own  family. 

A.8  a  means  of  suppression,  the  power  to  arrest  the  article 
i/i  transitu  is  hardly  less  important  than  that  to  prevent  the 
manufacture  and  sale;  but  this  power  can  never  be  effect- 
ively exercised  so  long  as  the  United   States  protects  the 
transportation  of  ardent  spirits  to  the  same  extent  as  other 
forms  of  property  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  prevention 
■virhen    there  is  a  chance  to  procure  and  while  all  the  innu- 
mex^ble  avenues  of  transportation  are  open. 

Ji^gstiuy  the  power  to  control  the  manufacture  and  sale  and 
USG  oJf  distilled  alcoholic  liquors  is  to  be  found  under  the 
bea^d  of  the  police  power  of  government,  as  it  is  called,  which 
is  \rested  primarily  in  the  several  States ;  and  in  order  that 
tJiis  po^wer  be  exercised  by  the  nation  at  large,  except  in  the 
Oistrio*  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories,  the  Constitution 
tiVLBt  first  be  amended  so  as  to  give  the  national  government 
ho  ri^^h*  ^^  co-operate  with  the  States  in  the  enforcement  of 
hnt    r?€>y^^^  for  the  restriction  of  this  traflSc.     There  is  no 
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valid  objection   to  the  enlargement   or  change  of  national 
jurisdiction  in  this  respect,  as  will  appear  from  an  inspectioa 
of  the  Constitution  as  it  now  stands.     The  pof^er  already 
exists  over  the  internal  police  of  the  States  so  far  as  to  pro- 
tect alcohol  as  property  for  all  purposes  for  which  it  can  be 
manufactured  and  transported.     The  constitution  now  inter- 
feres  with  the  internal  police  of  every  State  which  maj 
desire  to  banish  liquor  from  its  borders  for  the  public  good, 
by  protecting  every  other  State  which  sees  fit  to  encoungc 
the  traffic  in  the  production  and  transportation  of  this  sub- 
stance as  a  commodity  of  legitimate  commerce,  and  compel 
each  State  to  allow  its  importation  in  bulk  from  foreign 
•countries  and  other  States,  and  when  once  within  the  territo- 
rial limits  of  a  State  you  can  no  more  prevent  its  distribu- 
tion through  the  dram-shop  than  you  can  arrest  the  progres 
of  the  storm  by  a  geographical  line.     So  it  is  that  the  Con- 
stitution already  does  interfere  in  the  most  potent  and  spccifc 
manner  with  the  internal  police  of  the  States  upon  tlus  afl- 
important  subject. 

Thus  it  appears,  firsts  that  the  evil  can  only  be  effectnaliy 
reached  by  national  legislation,  and,  second y  that  such  legJ^ 
lation  must  be  of  a  constitutional  character.    It  (^^ 
appears  that  this  is  the  assertion  of  no  new  power  over  th« 
internal  police  of  the  States.     It  is  only  a  modification,  fo 
the  general  welfare,  of  a  power  already  possessed  by  tl» 
national  government,  which  is  now  being  exercised  to  the 
destruction  of  the  eflforts  of  the  States  to  extirpate  a  pw^*^ 
source  of  pauperism,  crime  and  death.     The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  as  it  now  is  and  has  been  fi'om  the  befii^ 
ning,  is  a  law  for  the  unrestricted  manufacture,  sale,  itnpor 
tation,  exportation,  and  internal  transportation  of  intoxica^ 
ing  liquors.     It  is  the  great  legal  fortress  of  intemperance » 
this  country  to-day.     It  is  not  a  blank  upon  this  suhjert-  B 
is  not  even  a  mere  license  law.     But  by  its  recognilioo® 
alcohol  as  property,  which  may  be  made  and  used  and  cs^ 
ried  and  protected  for  all  purposes  in  the  national  dotaii^t 
by  its  protection  of  alcohol  as  an  imported   article  in  tte 
ports  and  in  the  Territories  of  the  nation,  and  by  its  practical 
nullification  of  State  laws,  enabling  the  citizens  of  a  certeff 
State  to  erect  a  public  bar  protected  by  the  sapreme  law  of 
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the  knd  along  every  inch  of  the  boundaries  of  a  sister  State 
which  may  be  struggling  to  suppress  the  evil,  by  smuggling 
strong  liquors  with  impunity  across  the  boundaries  of  States, 
and  even  carrying  them  everywhere  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  protected  if  need  be  by  the  Army  of  the  Union, 
in  these  ways  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  now 
the  great  almighty  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  temperance 
reform  in  this  country. 

That  Constitution  ought  in  this  respect  to  be  changed. 
Can  it  be  changed?    That  is  the  question,  and  there  is  hut 
one  answer.     It  must  be  done.     No  such  word  as  fail  should 
be  allowed  in  the  vocabulary  of  patriotism.     But  how  9    It 
can  only  be  done  by  public  opinion.     Intelligence,  conscience 
and    common-sense    are   the   foundations   of   sound   publit: 
opinion;    and  they  are  the  agencies  which  must  be  relied 
upon  to  effect  the  proposed  change  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  nation.     It  must  be  based  upon  the  intelligent  demand 
of  three-fourths  of  the  States  in  this  Union.     How  can  that 
public  sentiment  be  created  ?    First,  there  must  be  an  intel- 
ligent apprehension  of  the  extent  of  the  evil  to  be  remedied, 
and  that  the  nation  as  suck  is  concerned  in  it.     Second,  there 
must  be  a  practical  measure  proposed,  wise  and  just  antl 
efficient,  upon  which  the  efforts  of  the  people  can  be  concen- 
trated.    That  measure  must  be  radical  in  its  nature,  but  it 
must  not  ignore  existing  rights  nor  violate  the  public  faith, 
nor  assail  the  personal  character  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  what  the  nation  recognizes,  and  has  recognized  from  the 
beginning,  as  a  legitimate  business  and  source  of  revenue  to 
the    coffers  of  the  country.     If  the  nation  has  traded  in  its 
own    destruction,  it  must  itself  wear   the  hood  of  shame. 
That    measure  cannot  destroy  property  rights  vested  in  tho 
public    faith  without  compensation  or  without  giving  time 
for    the    diversion   of  capital  to  other  and  less  pernicious 
industries.     But  the  trade  must  treat  popular  agitation   n^ 
notice   to  quit.     It  must  exercise  common  prudence  for  the 
future. 

The  slave  trade  was  abolished  by  a  constitutional  provi.s- 
ion,  Tvhich,  in  form,  gave  it  protection  for  nearly  twenty 
^ears.  If  it  had  been  proposed  to  make  that  provision  oper- 
itive   a-t    once,  the  Constitution  itself  never  would  have  beei> 
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adopted  by  the  American  people.  That  measure  most  inta- 
fere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  States, 
leaving  to  them  the  enforcement  of  special  laws  within  thdr 
own  borders,  subject  to  the  general  constitutional  restriction. 
And,  finally,  in  order  to  have  practical  value,  it  must  be  one 
which,  appealing  to  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  all 
classes  in  the  whole  country,  will  have  some  rational  chance 
of  adoption  by  the  widely  diversified  interests,  prejudices 
and  sentiments  of  this  vast  nation,  and  of  incorporation  into 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Such  a  measure  I  have 
endeavored  to  devise,  and,  although  it  may  be  full  of  imper- 
fections, I  have  felt  some  hope  that  it  would  turn  the  atten- 
tion of  greater  powers  to  the  subject,  and  that  some  plan  for 
the  suppression  of  this  national  crime  and  shame,  throagh  a 
constitutional  inhibition,  would  be  matured.  I  desire  to  caR 
specific  attention  to  those  features  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  which  have  commended  themselves 
to  my  own  judgment,  and  which  I  have  thought  would  strike 
the  public  mind  with  some  force. 

LEADING  FEATURES   OP   THE   PROPOSED  AMENDMENT. 

First,  it  is  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment^  and  not 
a  measure  of  proposed  legislation  by  Congress  under  the 
Constitution  as  it  now  is.  I  think  I  have  already  saM 
enough  to  show  that  whatever  the  nation  does  to  facilitate 
the  suppression  of  the  evils  perpetrated  by  alcohol  must  he 
accomplished  by  a  change  in  the  Constitution  itself. 

TIME. 

Second.  The  time  when  the  first  clause  shall  take  ^eet 
is  so  far  in  the  future  that  vested  rights  will  not  suffer  at 
all ;  certainly  not  essentially.  Notice  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  is  sufficient  to  every  manufacturer  to  turn  hk 
attention  to  other  and  less  harmful  pursuits.  It  is  longer 
than  our  fathers  gave  to  the  merchant  marine  of  the  coantiy 
to  remove  its  capital  from  the  slave  trade,  even  if  ratified  at 
once,  and  ten  years  are  given  whenever  ratification  may  take 
place.  This  will  enable  every  man  to  wear  out  his  still  or 
convert  his  machinery  to  some  beneficial  purpose.  It  '"^ 
cover  the   average  period  of  business   life  for  tiiis  en»* 
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generation,  and  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  distiller  in  the 
world  who  desires  that  his  son  should  follow  the  pursuit 
in  which  he  himself  feels  compelled  to  remain,  and  the 
immediate  destruction  of  which  would  reduce  his  family  to 
beggary.  Capital  invested  in  the  wholesale  and  import 
trade  could  be  very  easily  diverted  in  other  directions  at 
much  shorter  notice,  while  the  retailer  only  requires  time  to 
sell  out  his  stock  on  hand. 

I  am  persuaded  that  great  injustice  is  often  done  in  public 
<iiscussions  of  this  subject  by  the  wholesale  denunciations 
and  uncharitable,  not  to  say  unchristian  and  even  brutal, 
•epithets  which  are  hurled  at  the  large  number  of  American 
<;itizens  who  are  engaged  in  one  branch  or  another  of  the 
liquor  business.     They  are  men   like  ourselves,  oftentimes 
better  than  those  who  assail  them,  and  nothing  is  gained  by 
the  effort  to  reform  individuals  by  lectures  which  would 
disgrace  a  fish-woman,  or  to  carry  great  public  measures  by 
scurrilous  attacks  upon  men  who  follow  an  avocation  which, 
however  hostile   to  the  interests   of  mankind,   is   yet  in- 
trenched in  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  —  a  Consti- 
tution sanctioned  by  the  names  of  Washington,  Franklin  and 
Madison ;   and  by  virtue  of  the  broad  provisions  of  which 
Tve  derive  the  power  to  attack  our  fellow-men  with  a  license 
-of  the  tongue  almost  as  pernicious  to  the  public  welfare  as 
the  license  of  the  traffic  in  rum.     I  am  satisfied  that  very 
large  numbers  of  men,  whose  interests  are  bound  up  in  the 
liquor  traffic,  would  themselves  gladly  co-operate,  if  they 
^vere  not  repelled  as  criminals,  with  the  most  ultra  advocates 
of  the  temperance  cause  in  some  broad  measure  which,  while 
it  will  enable  them  to  avoid  pecuniary  ruin,  will,  at  the 
.same  time,  protect  the  coming  generations  from  the  storm 
of  fire  and  brimstone  which  is  pelting  ours  like  that  which 
fell  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  left  them  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Dead  Sea. 

THE   CONSUMER. 

Again,  the  consumer^  he  who  complains  that  you  assault 
2iis  manhood,  his  pei-sonal  liberty,  that  you  lock  up  his 
xsnouth  with  a  sumptuary  law,  that  you  trample  upon  his 
<3<>d-given  freedom,  when  you   deprive  him   of  his   rum. 
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whisky,  brandy,  and  gin,  when  you  interfere  with  his  rig 
to  get  drunk,  to  be  drunk  and  to  help  others  to  be  drunk 
like  himself,  even  this  man  cannot  complain,  for  before  the 
year  1900  he  will  be  in  his  grave.     And  I  have  never  yet 
seen  the  soty  even,  who  wanted  to  transmit  his  right  to  he 
destroyed  by  strong  drink  to  his  son.     There  is  hardly  a 
victim  of  intemperance  on  this  continent  to-day  who  iinll 
not  vote  to  save  his  son  from  the  dreadful  appetite  whidi 
chains  him  to  his   fiite.      The   parental  sentiment  of  the 
country  will  cry  out  for  this  amendment,  and  the  instincts 
of  human  nature  will  crowd  to  the  ballot-boxes  of  the  knd 
to  save  the  children  of  the  ages  to  come.     I  firmly  beheve 
that,  if  Congress  will  only  give  the  American  people  the 
opportunity  to  act  on  this  proposed  amendment,  it  would 
win  upon  a  popular  vote  after  two  years'  discussion. 

But  there  is  no  form  in  which  the  appeal  can  be  made  hot 
by  the  submission  of  an  amendment  from  the  national 
Lejri>lature  to  the  States  at  large,  and  why  should  not  the 
op{x^rtunily  be  given  and  the  result  left  with  the  people 
thom^ves? 

The  importation  of  liquors  is  now  the  subject  of  treaty 
stipulation  with  Fnnce  and  other  countries,  but  we  h»w 
the  uiKjiie^ionable  right  to  abrogate  these  treaties  after 
rea^oDAblo  notice.  Evexy  nation  has  this  right,  and  I  allnde 
to  it  only  Ivcause  I  have  heard  the  existence  of  these 
trvat:o$  ^icgesied  as  an  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  ^ 
amonviriseiit- 

AgH:u«  this  i^e^olutioii  proposes  to  prevent  the  maoQ- 
tVoiurv*  I  ih'ak  it  is  apparent  that  there  can  be  no  per- 
n:.^r.out  lcri::vr:inoe  reform  in  this  country  so  long  as  the 
n:s:u:!\io;un?  i$  frve. 

I  aiii  !>.>;  aw:are  of  the  eaiistence  of  any  law  in  any  State 
whivh  i:.:or:Vrv^  wi:h  the  unrestricted  manufacture  of  did- 
I:1U\1  <::r::^  for  every  purpose.  Whatever  is  made  will  be 
$»c^lvi :  *:v.l.  i:  it  is  right  to  regulate  or  prohibit  the  sale  for 
i^r,  Y  u>JcN  i;  rau<t  be  r%ht  to  regulate  or  prohibit  the  mana- 
fiiv  :ure  tor  tite  sarae  use.  and  if  it  fe  possible  to  r^nlate  or 
l^rvvy-:xt  tbe  ;«>  after  tbe  article  has  been  distinbated  into 
a  iv.:I!\>u  kvyi!::5e$  all  OTvr  the  coonlrv,  it  is  comparativelf 
ee^y  to  iXKxtrv4  the  n^aiui^fectsre*  which,  necessarily,  mn^  hd 
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carried  on  where  large  masses  of  capital  are  concentrated.  '-^ 

Granted,  that  individuals  will  manufacture  their  own  poi-  ^ 

son,  yet  they  must  do  it  in  secret  and  under  such  difficulties  ^ 

and  public  reprobation  that  comparatively  small  injury  could  * .  i^ 

result.     And  if  it  is  possible  to  regulate  the  sale,  and  sue-  :  J^^ 

cessfully,  or  even  with  approximate  success,  to  restrict  the  -'f^ 

sale  to  legitimate  and  necessary  uses  in  detached  States,  as  ^ 

has  been  so  largely  done  even  under  all  the  embarrassments 
of  existing  laws  and  a  public  sentiment  none  too  sensitive  ;f| 

and  never  hereafter  to  be  less  so  than  now,  how  much 
easier  will  it  be  to  regulate  and  control  the  manufacture  by 
licenses  from  the  States  or  from  the  general  government, 
as  should  be  found  best  in  practice.  Especially  would  this 
be  so  when,  by  the  control  of  transportation,  every  particle 
made  could  be  traced  to  the  proper  and  authorized  dealers 
or  custodians  throughout  the  country.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  conceal  the  manufacture  if  carried  on  to  any  inju- 
.  rious  extent.  Nothing  can  reach  the  manufacturer  but  a 
constitutional  amendment,  for  two  reasons :  first,  as  before 
observed,  the  Constitution  now  recognizes  ardent  spirits  for 
all  uses  to  be  property,  and,  second,  no  matter  how  strictly 
any  State  law  might  provide  for  its  suppression,  capital 
could  locate  in  some  other  jurisdiction,  in  some  other  State 
or  Territory,  or  in  some  foreign  state,  and  create  the  supply 
Trhich  the  drinking  appetite  of  the  consumer  demands. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  valid  objection  to  this  legislation 
based  upon  the  doctrine  of  Stjite  rights,  for  the  Constitution 
now  asserts  and  exercises  the  power  to  substantially  control 
or   thwart  the  police   power  of   the   States  by   rendering 
nugatory  their  efforts  to  regulate   and  suppress  the  evil. 
The  police  powers  of  the  States  are  thus  really  nullified  or 
abridged  in  a  most  important,  nay  a  matter  of  vital,  con- 
oorn.     The   deadliest  foe   of    social   happiness   and  public 
oirder  is  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  national  Con- 
st;! tation,  and  the  State  must  subordinate  its  process  to  the 
jri^hts   of   rum,   protected   by   the   national   power.      This 
^.rnendment  proposes  to  repeal  those  restrictions  upon  the 
x-i^hts  of  States  to  govern  themselves,  and  substitute  pro- 
-visions  in  harmony  with  the  tendencies  of  enlightened  State 
j^^islation  and  the  interests  of  society,  and  thus  it  proposes 
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to  re-enforce  the  police  power  of  the  States  acting  for  the 
public  good.  This  certainly,  at  the  worst,  is  no  greater 
restriction  of  the  powers  of  the  States  than  now  exists  in 
the  Constitution  by  virtue  of  the  protection  given  to  the 
liquor  interests  against  which  the  States,  so  many  of  them, 
wage  war.  And  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  an  advocate  of 
States'  rights  should  be  satisfied  with  the  Constitution  as 
it  is,  and  then  complain  when  it  is  proposed  to  change  the 
Constitution  so  as  to  give  the  States  still  greater  power  to 
ivstriot  and  control  an  evil  over  which,  but  for  this  Consti- 
tution, the  States  would  have  absolute  power. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  those  who, 
claiming  that  they  desire  to  suppress  the  evil,  object  to  an 
iiioi-ease  of  State  power  for  that  purpose.     If  the  real  diffi- 
culty is  that  the  objector  would  relieve  the  liquor  traffic  of 
vU  legtil  disiibilities,  whether  State  or  national,  then  this 
view  of  Stales*  rights  will  not  be  satisfactory.     He  will  thea 
Ik»  s:Uisfied  with  no  constitutional  amendment  which  does  not 
dostn\v  all  **  police  power,"  State  or  national,  to  intertere 
with  the  evils  of  alcoholic  intemperance.     "  States'  rights 
is  a  term  too  much  abused  in  these  latter  days,  and  houe^ 
men  should  examine  well  the  motives  and  pretenses  of  those 
who  apjval  to  pivjudices  engendered  by  controversies  which, 
with  tlieir  t^auscs,  are  vanished  away.     We  certainly  are  a 
nation  to  such  extent  that  a  vast  evil  which  contaminates 
tiio  atmosphere  of  the  continent  can  be  assailed  with  na- 
tional jx^wer,  esjxvially  when  it  can  be  reached  succesijfolly 
in  no  other  way,  and  the  method  proposed  leaves  to  the 
States  the  execution  of  the  great  work  if  they  will  perfonn 
it  in  their  own  self-chosen  way. 

l>ut  I  would  not  fail  to  urge  that  there  be  no  national 
ao:ion  at  the  exix^nse  of  that  which  otherwise  would  be  Aoiie 
in  the  States.  The  two  forms  of  agitation  and  legislatioa 
should  gv^  on  together,  and  each  as  the  ally  of  the  other,  pro- 
moting, by  thoir  joint  action,  the  success  of  both,  fortifying 
aiul  s^vuring  their  conquests  when  made. 

In  the  sjune  camiviigns  we  discuss  both  State  and  national 
issues.  Why  is  it  not  easier  and  l>etter  to  consider  the  issue 
ag^iinst  aK>>hol  in  its  bnvid  and  national  aspect,  which  is  ttfi 
rx^ally  imix^rtaiu  and  only  decisive  one,  rather  than  wholly  in 
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its  local  and  lesser  relations  in  States,  counties  and  towns? 
At  the  same  primaries  we  select  both  State  and  national 
candidates,  or  choose  delegates  to  act  for  us  in  conventions 
which  perform  our  will.  Why  not,  then,  see  to  it  that 
national  candidates  are  sound  upon  the  temperance  issue, 
AS  well  as  those  who  are  to  be  officers  only  of  the  State? 

No  more  important  questions  ever  arise  in  Congress  than 
•questions  upon  bills  and  resolutions  which  relate  to  traffic  in 
Alcohol,  and  yet  we  ignore  tibiem  in  the  formation  of  national 
platforms,  and  in  the  choice  of  candidates  for  the  exercise  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  power. 

The  movements  of  the  present  time  for  prohibitory  amend- 
ments of  State  constitutions  and  for  statutory  prohibition  and 
regulation,  including  the  system  of  "local-option"  effort,  are 
of  great  importance,  especially  as  the  means  of  temporary 
restraint,  and  as  the  centers  of  agitation  and  means  of  cre- 
ating enlightened  public  opinion  ;  but  such  is  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  evil,  and  such  are  the  relations  of  the  general 
and  special  or  State  governments  to  each  other,  that  nothing 
but  a  movement  based  upon  the  national  idea  presents  a  clear 
prospect  of  permanent  success.     The  same  and  greater  diffi- 
culties arise  in  all  action  for  the  permanent  or  even  temporary  . 
suppression  of  the  liquqr  traffic  that  does  not  include  aggres- 
sive co-operation  of  the  national  government,  which  ruined 
the  country  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  which 
did  not  abate  until  the  whole  subject  of  commerce,  foreign 
^nd  between  the  States,  was  placed  under  the  control  of  one 
sovereign  power.      The  combination  of  local   and  national 
effort  is  indispensable  to  the  desired  end.     Neither  can  pre- 
-vail  without  the  other ;  neither  can  be  postponed  for  the  other 
-vrithout  harm.     Let  everybody  throw  a  stone  at  the  liquor 
-traffic,  each  in  his  own  way,  when  he  is  so  organized  that  he 
.oan  not  or  will  not  use  prepared  ammunition  nor  shoot  with 
-fclie  regulation  gun. 

But  still  the  fact  will  remain  that  to  ignore  or  delay  the 
xxiovement  for  a  prohibitory  amendment  of  the  national  Con- 
^^-fcitution,  so  that  it  may  be  reserved  to  be  a  Yorktown  rather 
^ban  a  Bunker  Hill — that  is  to  say,  a  crowning  rather  than  a 
j>x'eliminary  battle  —  is  to  decide  to  fight  as  a  mass  of  indi- 
^^  jduals,  or  an  isolation  of  States,  rather  than  as  a  trained 
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army  with  a  general  plan  of  campaign,  and  a  national  con- 
centration of  organized  power  for  the  destruction  of  ao 
organized  national  curse. 

It  is  a  division  and  misdirection  of  power  where  combina- 
tion and  definite  aim  are  required  to  give  substantial  success. 
It  is  time  that  the  prohibitory  idea  should  assume  that  con- 
trol of  any  national  party  which  belongs  to  a  sentiment  wMch 
is  the  conviction  of  three-fourths  of  the  people  in  that  party. 
No  party  can  remain  permanently  three-fourths  for  pro- 
hibition and  one-fourth  against  it.  That  is  less  possible  than 
it  once  was  for  the  nation  to  remain  permanently  half  slave 
and  half  free.  Ideas  never  compromise.  They  contend  for 
mastery,  but  they  never  conciliate  nor  coalesce.  We  are  at 
the  dividing  of  the  ways : 

••  The  crisis  presses  on  us. 

Face  to  face  with  us  it  stands. 
With  its  solemn  lips  of  question. 
Like  the  Sphinx  on  Egypt's  sands.^ 

Our  generation  is  passing  away.  Let  not  those  of  ns  ^ 
have  chiefly  done  our  work  forget  that  the  nation  will  survive 
us,  and  that  the  tree  of  liberty  will  be  full  of  sap  after  we 
are  gone.  Let  us  die  in  the  direction  of  hope.  If  the  vio- 
tory  come  not  in  our  time,  nor  to  our  advantage,  let  those 
who  bury  us  have  reason  to  embalm  our  hearts,  that  in  the 
thick  fight  which  is  between  us  and  the  Holy  Land,  chief- 
tains who  command  our  children  shall,  like  the  crusader,  cast 
the  sacred  relics  far  forward  into  the  ranks  of  the  foe.  So 
may  the  armies  of  the  cross  win  victories  from  the  memoir 
of  our  devotion  to  the  right. 

Let  us  at  least  leave  behind  the  example  of  unfiinclunir 
and  unselfish  valor  put  forth  in  a  sublime  cause  —  a  cause 
which  it  is  duty  to  uphold,  even  though  complete  socceas 
may  linger  until  our  warfare  is  ended,  and  our  sacrifices  and 
calamities,  if  any  there  be,  endured  for  its  promotion,  shaD 
be  long  overpast. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


WOMAN   SUFFRAGE   AND   TEMPERANCE   REFORM. 

Woman's  Kingdom,  the  Home,  at  Stake  —  Woman  the  Greatest  Barrier 
to  Intemperance — Temperance  is  Woman's  War — Rum  Destroys 
the  Home — Soffrage  of  Woman  Indispensable  to  the  Temperance 
Reform — Human  Suffrage  the  True  Ideal — Woman  Suffrage  Dis- 
cussed—  Senate  Committee's  Report  on  Suffrage  of  Woman  — 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  an  Elustration  of  Woman's 
Ability  to  Shape  Action — Ouida's  Notions  about  Women — Intelli- 
gent Men  Concede  Woman's  Capacity  and  Moral  Fitness  —  Suffrage 
not  a  Right  Dependent  on  Sex — To  Vote  the  Great  Primitive  Right 
— Maternity  does  not  Disqualify;  Motherhood  adds  Motives  — 
Mothers  can  Attend  Church,  why  not  the  Polls?  —  Objection  that 
Woman  does  not  Desire  Suffirage — Objection  that  Husband  and 
Wife  will  Disagree — Experience  of  Wyoming,  Washington,  and 
Kansas — Women  Voting  has  made  Voting  Respectable — Senate 
Report,  on  Development  of  Woman  Suffrage — School  Suffrage  in 
Eleven  States — Speech  of  Hon.  Albert  Griffin — Free  Suffrage 
for  All. 
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TIE  worst  consequences  of  the  liquor  traffic  fall  upon 
women  and  children. 
Intemperance  is  the  most  cowardly  of  all  crimes.     I  say  of 
bM  crimes;  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  so  long  as  the 
effects  of  self-poisoning  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages 
are  confined  to  the  drunkard,  the  practice  is  only  a  vice,  yet 
the  moment  that  he  is  led  by  it  to  violate  his  duty  to  others, 
and  trespass  upon  their  rights,  he  becomes  a  criminal.     Al- 
though there  is  much  intemperance  among  women,  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  habit  is  increasing,  especially  among  the 
fiist  and  wealthy  few,  still  the  gentler  sex  is  comparatively 
free  from  the  dreadful  practice,  which  is  so  common  among 
xnen.     Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  fact  may  be  that  the 
-^i^oman  nature,  if  not  the  better,  is  less  inclined  to  the  indul- 
gence of  coarse  animal  tendencies,  like  gluttony  and  drunk- 
enness, that  woman  has  fewer  temptations,  and,  when  there  is 
opportunity,  is  more  readily  reclaimed.     Then,  again,  woman 
i^  the  supreme  being  in  the  family,  and  instinctively  perseveres 
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longest  against  temptation,  adversity  and  unfortnnate  envi- 
ronment, in  the  effort  to  sustain  and  preseive  the  family  b&rk 
iTrom  wreck  on  the  sea  of  dissipation.  All  the  intense  feel- 
ings and  forces  of  wifehood  and  motherhood  are  rallied  for 
the  great  struggle  against  the  drink  demon  who  invades  her 
sacred  citadel.  Whoever  surrenders  to  him, — and  sometimes 
he  captures  all  and  spares  neither  age  nor  sex, — as  a  rule, 
the  woman  who  is  wife  and  mother  yields  last. 

Intemperance  is  not  a  natural  passion.  It  is  an  acquired 
appetite ;  and  woman,  warned  of  its  special  horrors  reserved 
for  herself,  is  the  greatest  barrier  to  its  general  prevalence 
among  men.  Imagine  for  a  moment  the  influence  of  woman 
withdrawn  from  the  warfare  against  alcohol;  or  even  that 
she  were  as  indifferent  and  inactive  in  her  opposition  to  it  as 
the  masses  of  the  other  sex  1 — Would  not  the  ravages  of  the 
traffic  be  doubled  in  five  years? 

Men  alone  would  seldom  lose  a  day  or  a  dollar  in  temper- 
ance crusades.  The  war  for  abstinence  is  a  war  for  woman 
and  for  home.  It  is  woman's  war.  Man  may  help  her.  But 
she  fights  it,  if  it  be  fought,  and  she  wins  it,  if  it  be  won. 
It  is  her  kingdom  which  is  at  stake,  and  upon  her  success 
depend  all  the  great  interests  of  society. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  spiritual  fiber  of  woman's 
organization  is  of  a  higher  type  than  that  of  man.  She  is 
more  closely  allied  with  the  moral  and  religious  elements  or 
forces  in  the  universe — with  these  qualities  in  the  Great 
Source  of  everything.  This  is  one  of  the  differences  between 
the  sexes,  and,  like  physical  strength,  is  one  not  of  kind  hot 
of  degi*ee. 

Man  possesses  more  of  body.  It  is  not  clear  that  he  his 
the  stronger  mind ;  and  his  moral  or  spiritual  nature  is  as  mad 
the  weaker  as  his  physical  is  superior  to  that  of  woman.  So 
far,  he  has  had  the  better  opportunity,  for  superior  strength 
has  enabled  him  to  seize  it,  and  brute  selfishness  has  led  hiifi 
to  do  it.  So  the  history  of  woman  has  been  that  of  depend- 
ence— ^generally  of  slavery,  for  both  pets  and  drudges  ai* 
alike  slaves — -just  as  the  refined  and  spiritual  and  good  hare 
been  crucified  on  every  Calvary,  from  the  earliest  ages,  by  the 
tyranny  of  physical  force. 

Woman  in  history  has  the  same  relation  to  man  in  histonr 
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that  the  purer  and  the  better  side  of  human  nature  has 
always  sustained  toward  its  less  refined  and  material  tenden- 
cies.    And  as   in   the  evolution  of  the  ages  spirit  eventu- 
ally vanquishes  matter,  the  soul  the  body,  right  conquers 
wrong,  and  the  pure  and  holy  are  victorious  over  all,  and 
assert  a  supremacy  which  destroys  nothing  that  should  con- 
tinue, and  ch^tens  selfishness  only  so  far  as  to  convert  its 
strength  into  £^  source  of  good,  elevating  and  refining  and 
preserving  those  qualities  which  unrestrained  have  tyrannized 
and  destroyed,  so  in  the  higher  and  holier  and  happier  ages 
upon  which  we  are  now  surely  entering,  the  complete  en- 
franchisement of  woman  is  the  primal  condition  and  basio 
fact  which  will  mark  the  era  of  the  dominance  of  reason  and 
conscience  in  the  affairs  of  the  race. 

But,  even  if  this  were  not  so,  the  very  selfishness  of  woman 
compels  her  to  be  the  enemy  of  rum ;  for  rum  destroys  her 
home  as  the  serpent  despoils  the  mother-bird  of  her  brood. 
While  I  believe  that  *'  ever  the  right  comes  uppermost,  and 
that  ever  is  justice  done,"  and  that  the  various  forces  of^ 
"  moral  suasion  "  would  in  the  end  remove  the  liquor  traflSc, 
yet  it  takes  too  long  —  too  many  ages  —  and  we  cannot  wait. 
And  agiiin,  it  is  a  part  of  the  order  of  nature  that  the 
ruling  force  in  society  should  embody  itself  in  law.     Gov- 
ernment is  a  natural  institution,  although  in  its  forms  it  may 
be  modified  by  the  will  of  men.     When  society  is  informed 
of  any  great  evil  and  of  the  remedy,  it  will  remove  that  evil 
if  it  be  strong  enough  to  do  it.     The  evil  of  alcoholic  intoxi- 
cation is  one  of  the  greatest  which  have  ever  afflicted  human- 
ity.      Society  is   becoming  informed   of  this   fact,  and   is 
anxiously  endeavoring  to  remove  it ;  so  far  with  but  partial 
success.     Public  sentiment  has  already  in  many  cases  taken 
on    the  form  of  laws  which,  being  defective  or  defectively 
executed,  have  failed  —  some   totally,   all    partially  failed, 
TVhy  has  the  law  failed  ?     Why  has  it  been  defective  ?    Why, 
-when  its  terms  were  efficient,  has  it  still  failed  in  execution  ? 
Is  there  any  force  in  society  not  yet  utilized,  and  which  can 
be  nnA    therefore  must  be  utilized,  in  order  to  give  and  exe- 
cute go^^  laws  for  the  destruction  of  the  traffic  in  poison 
cirinks  ?    I  believe  that  the  suffrage  of  woman  is  indispensa-- 
2>ie  to  the  success  of  the  temperance  reform. 
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But  I  know  that  suffrage  will  never  be  given  to  woman  in 
so  important  a  matter  as  this,  unless  by  the.  concession  of  the 
correctness  of  a  principle,  which,  if  granted,  will  sooner  or 
later  confer  complete  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  suffrage  upon 
womanhood  just  as  it  is  exercised  by  man.  When  this  is 
done,  we  shall  hear,  not  of  manhood  sufirage  nor  of  woman- 
hood suffnige,  but  of  soul-suffrage.  In  the  soul  is  thesouKC 
of  the  right ;  and  whoever  has  a  mature  human  soul  is,  under 
our  form  of  government,  entitled  to  human  suffrage.  Human 
suffrage  is  its  true  name.     Let  us  baptize  it  thus. 

Therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  briefly  tie 
general  subject  of  the  suffrage,  since  we  cannot  hope  nor  do 
we  care  for  its  concession  to  woman  to  be  applied  to  one 
purpose  alone,  however  important  that  purpose  may  be. 


FOUNDATION   OP  THE   RIGHT  OP  SC7FFRAGB. 

If  there  be  any  principle  upon  which  our  form  of  govern- 
ment is  founded,  and  wherein  it  is  different  from  aristocracies, 
monarchies  and  despotisms,  that  principle  is  this  : 

Every  human  being  of  mature  powers,  not  disqualified  by 
ignorance,  vice  or  crime,  is  the  equal  of  and  is  entitled  to  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  which  belong  to  any  other  sack 
human  being  under  the  law. 

The  independence,  equality  and  dignity  of  all  human  souls 
is  the  fundamental  assertion  of  those  who  believe  in  what  ^ 
call  human  freedom.  This  principle  will  hardly  be  denied  by 
any  one,  even  by  those  who  oppose  the  extension  of  suffiag* 
to  women.  But  we  are  informed  that  infants,  idiots  an^ 
women  are  represented  by  men.  This  cannot  reasonably  be 
claimed  unless  it  be  first  shown  that  the  consent  of  these 
classes  has  been  given  to  such  representation,  or  that  they 
lack  the  capacity  to  consent.  But  the  exclusion  of  these 
classes  from  participation  in  the  government  deprives  th«a 
of  the  power  of  assent  to  representation  even  when  they  pos- 
sess the  requisite  ability ;  and  to  say  there  can  be  represeih 
tation  which  does  not  presuppose  consent  or  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  principal  who  is  represented,  is  to  confound  all 
reason,  and  to  assert,  in  substance,  that  all  actual  power, 
whether  despotic  or  otherwise,  is  representative,  and  there- 
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fore  free.     In  this  sense  the  Czar  represents  his  whole  people, 
just  as  voting  men  represent  women  who  do  not  vote  at  all. 

True  it  is  that  the  voting  men,  by  excluding  women  and 
other  classes  from  the  suffrage,  by  that  act  charge  themselves 
with  the  trust  of  administering  justice  to  all,  even  as  the 
monarch  whose  power  is  based  upon  force  is  bound  to  rule 
uprightly.  But  if  it  be  true  that  "  all  just  government  is 
founded  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed,"  then  the  govern- 
ment of  woman  by  man,  without  her  consent,  given  in  her 
sovereign  capacity,  if,  indeed,  she  be  an  intelligent  creature, 
and  provided  she  be  competent  to  exercise  the  power  of  suf- 
fnige,  which  is  the  sovereignty,  even  if  that  government  be 
wise  and  just  in  itself,  is  a  violation  of  natural  right,  and  an 
enforcement  of  servitude  and  slavery  against  her  on  the  part 
of  man.  If  woman,  like  the  infant  or  the  defective  classes, 
be  incapable  of  self-government,  then  republican  society  may 
-exclude  her  from  all  participation  in  the  enactment  and 
enforcement  of  the  laws  under  which  she  lives.  But  in  that 
case,  like  the  infant  and  the  fool  and  the  unconsenting  subject 
of  tyi-annical  forms  of  government,  she  is  ruled  and  not  rep- 
resented by  man. 

Thus  much  I  desire  to  say  in  the  beginning,  in  reply  to  the 
broad  assumption  of  those  who  deny  women  the  suffrage  by 
««ying  that  they  are  already  represented  by  their  fathers,  their 
husbands,  their  brothers,  and  their  sons,  or  to  state  the  propo- 
sition in  its  only  proper  form,  that  woman,  whose  assent  can 
only  be  given  by  an  exercise  of  sovereignt}'^  on  her  part,  is 
represented  by  man,  who  denies  and  by  virtue  of  power  and 
possession  refuses  to  her  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage  whereby 
-that  representation  can  be  made  valid. 

The  claim,  then,  that  woman  is  represented  by  the  other 
sex  is  not  well  founded,  and  is  based  upon  the  same  assump- 
-tion  of  j)ower  which  lies  at  the  base  of  all  government  anti- 
x-epublican  in  fonn.  It  can  not  be  claimed  that  she  is,  as  a 
free  being,  already  represented,  for  she  can  only  be  repre- 
sented according  to  her  will  by  the  exercise  of  her  will 
-tJjTOUgh  the  suffrage  itself. 

As  already  observed,  the  exclusion  of  woman  from  the 
suffrage  under  our  form  of  government  can  be  justified  upon 
X>roof,  and  only  upon  proof,  that  by  reason  of  her  sex  she 
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is  incompetent  to  exercise  that  power.     This  is  a  question 
of  fact. 

The  common  ground  upon  which  all  agree  may  be  stated 
thus :  All  males  having  certain  qualifications  are  in  reason  and 
in  law  entitled  to  vote.  Those  qualifications  affect  either  tk 
body  or  the  mind,  or  both. 

First,  the  attainment  of  a  certain  age.  The  age,  in  itself, 
is  not  material,  but  maturity  of  mental  and  mortil  develop- 
ment is  material,  soundness  of  body,  in  itself,  not  being 
essential,  and  want  of  it  alone  never  working  forfeiture  of 
the  right,  although  it  may  prevent  its  exercise. 

Age,  as  a  qualification  for  suffrage,  is  by  no  mean^  to  be 
confounded  with  age  as  a  qualifiaition  for  service  in  war. 
Society  has  well  established  the  distinction,  and  that  one  bi5 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  other ;  the  one  having  i^ft>ren« 
to  physical  prowess,  while  the  other  relates  only  to  the  metitd 
and  moral  state.     This  is  shown  by  the  ages  fixed  b\"  law  ft*r 
these  qualifications,  that  of  eighteen  yeai-s  l>eing  fixed  aa  tbe 
commencement  of  the  term  of  presumed  fitness  for  niilituTT 
service,  and  forty-five  years  as  the  period  of  its  tenninatirjn; 
while  the  age  of  presumed  fitness  for  the  sufl&nge,  whidi 
requires  no  physical  superiority  certJiinly,  is  set  at  twenty- 
one  years,  when  still   greater   strength  of  body  has  been 
attiuned  than  at  the  period  when  liability  to  the  dangers  and 
hardships  of  war  commences ;  and  there  are  at  least  three 
million  more  male  voters  in  our  country  than  of  the  popu- 
lation liable  by  law  to  the  performance  of  niilitary  duty.     It 
is  still  further  to  be  observed  that  the  right  of  suffrage  con- 
tinues as  long  as  the  mind  lasts,  while  ordinary  liability  ti> 
military  service  ceases  at  a  period  when  the  physical  powers, 
though  still  strong,  are  beginning  to  wane.     The  trnih  k 
that  there  is  no  legal  or  natural  connection  between  the  right 
or  liability  to  fight  and  the  right  to  vote. 

The  right  to  fight  may  be  exercised  voluntarily,  or  the  11 - 
bility  to  fight  may  be  enforced  by  the  community  whenever 
there  is  an  invasion  of  right,  and  the  extent  to  which  tie 
physical  forces  of  society  may  be  called  upon  in  self-defense. 
or  in  justifiable  revolution,  is  measured  not  by  age  or  ses. 
but  by  necessity,  and  may  go  so  far  as  to  call  into  the  latU 
old  men  and  women  and  the  last  vestige  of  physical   forw- 
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It  can  not  be  claimed  that  woman  has  no  right  to  yote  because-- 
she  is  not  liable  to  fight,  for  she  is  so  liable ;  and  the  freest 
government  on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  the  reserved  power,. 
under  the  call  of  necessity,  to  place  her  in  the  forefront  of 
battle  itself;  and,  more  than  this,  woman  has  the  right,  and 
often  has  exercised  it,  to  go  there. 

If  any  one  could  question  the  existence  of  this  reserved 
power  of  society  to  call  the  force  of  woman  to  the  common 
defense,  either  in  the  hospital  or  the  field,  it  would  be  woman, 
who  has  been  deprived  of  participation  in  the  government 
and  in  shaping  the  public  policy  which  has  resulted  in  dire 
emergency  to  the  State.  But  in  all  times,  and  under  all  forms 
of  government  and  of  social  existence,  woman  has  given  her 
body  and  her  soul  to  the  common  defense. 

The  qualification  of  age,  then,  is  imposed  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  mental  and  moral  fitness  for  the  suffrage  on  the 
part  of  those  who  exercise  it.  It  has  no  relation  to  the  pos- 
session of  physical  powers  at  all. 

All  other  qualifications  imposed  upon  male  citizens,  save 
only  that  of  their  sex,  as  prerequisites  to  the  exercise  of  suf- 
frage, have  the  same  objects  in  view,  and  can  have  no  other. 
The  property  qualification  is,  to  my  mind,  an  invasion  of 
natural  right,  which  elevates  mere  property  to  an  equality 
Tirith  life  and  personal  liberty,  and  ought  never  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  suffrage.     But,  however  that  may  be,  its  application 
or  removal  has  no  relation  to  sex,  and  its  only  object  is  to 
secure  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage  under  a  stronger  sense  of 
oblig'ation  and  responsibility  —  a  qualification,  be  it  observed, 
of  no  consequence  save  as  it  influences  the  mind  of  the  voter 
in  the  exercise  of  his  right. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  qualifications  of  sanity,  education, 
xn3.  obedience  to  the  laws,  which  exclude  dementia,  ignorance 
md  crime  from  participation  in  the  sovereignty.  Every  con- 
lition  or  qualification  imposed  upon  the  exercise  of  the  suf- 
-la^o  by  the  citizens,  save  only  sex,  has  for  its  only  object  or 
0831  bl^  justification  the  possession  of  mental  and  moral  fit- 
»SS9  a^rid  has  no  relation  to  physical  power. 
Tti&  question  then  arises,  Why  is  the  qualification  of  mas- 
Unity  required  at  all  ? 
ZYz^   distinction  between  human  beings  by  reasons  of  sex  is 
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a  physical  distinction.  The  soul  is  of  no  sex.  If  there  be  a 
distinction  of  soul,  by  reason  of  the  physical  difference,  or 
accompanying  that  physical  difference,  woman  is  the  suiierior 
of  man  in  mental  and  moml  qualities.  In  pix>of  of  this  see 
4ill  the  eulogiums  of  woman  pronounced  by  those  who,  like 
the  serpent  of  old,  would  flatter  her  vanity  that  they  may 
contiime  to  wield  her  power. 

I  repeat  it  that  the  soul  is  of  no  sex,  and  that  sex  is,  so 
far  as  the  possession  and  exercise  of  human  rights  and  powers 
are  concerned,  but  a  physical  property,  in  which  the  fenule 
is  just  as  important  as  the  male,  and  the  possessor  thereof 
under  just  as  great  need  of  power  in  the  orgtmization  and 
management  of  society,  and  the  government  of  society,  as 
man ;  and  if  there  be  a  difference,  she,  by  reason  of  her 
average  physical  inferiority,  is  really  protected,  and  ought  to 
be  protected,  by  a  superior  mentiil  and  moml  fitness  to  give 
direction  to  the  course  of  society  and  the  policy  of  the  Stale. 
If,  then,  there  be  a  distinction  between  the  souls  of  human 
beings  resulting  from  sex,  I  claim  that,  by  the  universal  tesli- 
mony  of  all  men,  woman  is  better  fitted  for  the  exercise  of 
the  suffrage  than  man. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  suffmge  is  an  inherent 
natural  right,  and  by  others  that  it  is  merely  a  privily 
extended  to  the  individual  by  society  in  its  discretioB. 
However  this  may  be,  practically  any  extension  of  the 
exercise  of  the  suffrage  to  individuals  or  classes  uoi  no* 
enjoying  it,  must  be  by  concession  of  those  who  already 
possess  it,  and  such  extension  without  revolution  will  be 
through  the  suffrage  itself,  exercised  by  those  who  have  4 
under  existing  forms. 

The  appeal  by  those  who  have  it  not  must  be  made  U 
those  who  are  asked  to  part  with  a  portion  of  their  owt  ■ 
power,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  human  nature,  which  is  s» 
essential  element  in  the  male  sex,  should  hesitate  and  d*!*? 
to  yield  one-half  its  power  to  those  whose  cmse,  howevtf 
strong  in  reason  and  justice,  lacks  that  physical  force  wbki 
so  largely  has  been  the  means  by  which  the  masses  of  ns^j 
themselves  have  wrung  their  own  rights  from  rulers  <*■] 
kings. 

Give  woman  justice,  or  a  chance  to  take  what  beloiigs  t§ 
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her,  if  she  wants  to.  After  that  we  can  talk  of  protection^ 
if  she  needs  it.  Will  woman  be  less  attractive,  because  she 
can  vote?  Will  she  be  less  of  a  necessity  or  less  of  a  luxury 
in  human  aflairs?  If  she  can  do  so  much  without  the  ]>allot, 
what  could  she  not  accomplish  with  it?  It  is  a  false  pretense 
that  men  withhold  the  ballot  for  her  sake ;  it  is  for  their  own. 
It  is  greed  of  power  —  poor,  mean  jealousy  of  woman  in  fair, 
open  competition,  and  fear  of  subjugjition  trom  reduction  to 
our  own  aliquot  part  of  power  in  society.  That  is  what  ails 
us  men.  Eye-rolling  ranters  about  the  angelic  sweetness  of 
woman,  etc.,  and  the  contamination  of  the  ballot  should  have 
their  feelings  submitted  to  chemical  analysis. 

It  is  not  stnmge  that  when  overwhelmed  with  argument 
and  half  won  by  appeals  to  his  better  nature  to  concede  to 
woman  her  equal  power  in  the  State,  and  ashamed  to  blankly 
refuse  that  which  he  finds  no  reason  for  longer  withholding, 
man  avoids  the  dilemma  by  a  pretended  elevation  of  his  help- 
meet to  a  higher  sphere,  where,  as  an  angel,  she  has  certain 
gauzy  ethereal  resources  and  superior  functions,  occupations 
and  attributes  which  render  the  possession  of  mere  earthly 
every-day  powers  and  privileges  non-essential  to  woman, 
however  mere  mortal  men  themselves  may  find  them  indis- 
pensable to  their  own  freedom  and  happiness. 

But  to  the  denial  of  her  right  to  vote,  whether  that  denial 

be  the  blunt  refusal  of  the  ignorjint  or  the  polished  evasion 

of"  the  refined  courtier  and  politician,  woman  can  oppose  only 

her  most  solemn  and  perpetual  appeal  to  the  reason  of  man 

and  to  the  justice  of  Almighty  God.     She  nmst  continually 

point  out  the  nature  and  object  of  the   suffrage,  and  the 

necessity  that  she  possess  it  for  her  own  and  the  public  good. 

TVhat,  then,  is  the  suffiiige,  and  why  is  it  necessary 

THAT  WOMAN   SHOULD  POSSESS  AND  EXEKCISE  THIS  FUNCTION 

OJP  :e*reemen? 

I  -ivill  quote  briefly  from  the  report  of  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage,  which  I  had  the 
honor*  to  submit  during  the  first  session  of  the  49th  Congress : 

Tlie  rights  for  the  maintenance  of  winch  human  governments 
g^rG  constituted  are  life,  liberty  and  property.  These  rights  are 
C€JtmxkO^  to  men  and  women  alike,  and  whatever  citizen  or  subject 
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ezista  as  a  member  of  any  body-politic,  under  any  form  of  goyen- 
ment,  is  entitled  to  demand  from  the  sovereign  power  the  hU 
protection  of  these  rights. 

This  right  to  the  protection  of  rights  appertains  to  the  individ- 
nal,  not  to  the  family  alone,  or  to  any  form  of  association,  whether 
social  or  corporate.  Probably  not  more  than  five-eighths  of  the 
men  of  legal  age,  qualified  to  vote,  are  heads  of  families,  and  not 
more  than  that  proportion  of  adult  women  are  united  with  men  m 
the  legal  merger  of  married  life.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  incorrect 
to  speak  of  the  State  as  an  aggregate  of  families  duly  represented 
at  the  ballot-box  by  their  male  head.  The  relation  between  the 
government  and  the  individual  is  direct ;  all  rights  are  individual 
rights,  all  duties  are  individual  duties. 

Government  in  its  two  highest  functions  is  legislative  and 
judicial.  By  these  powers  the  sovereignty  prescribes  the  law, 
and  directs  its  application  to  the  vindication  of  rights  and  the 
redress  of  wrongs.  Conscience  and  intelligence  are  the  onij 
forces  which  enter  into  the  exercise  of  this  highest  and  primny 
function  of  government.  The  remaining  department  is  the  eiee- 
utive  or  administrative,  and  in  all  forms  of  government — the 
republican  as  well  as  in  tyranny  —  the  primary  element  of  admia- 
istration  is  force,  and  even  in  this  department  conscience  and  voxA- 
ligence  are  indispensable  to  its  direction. 

If,  now,  we  are  to  decide  who  of  our  sixty  millions  of  humsn 
beings  are  to  constitute  the  citizenship  of  this  republic,  and  bj 
virtue  of  their  qualifications  to  be  the  law-making  power,  by  whiH 
tests  shall  the  selection  be  determined  ? 

The  suffrage,  which  is  the  sovereignty,  is  this  great  primary  la:w- 
making  power.  It  is  not  the  executive  power  proper  at  all.  It  tf 
not  founded  upon  force.  Only  that  degree  of  physical  strength 
which  is  essential  to  a  sound  body  —  the  home  of  the  healthy 
mental  and  moral  constitution  —  the  sound  soul  in  the  sound  body 
is  required  in  the  performance  of  the  function  of  primary  kgisb^ 
tion.  Never  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  gename  repuhlfc 
has  the  law-making  power,  whether  in  general  elections  or  in  the 
framing  of  laws  in  legislative  assemblies,  been  vested  in  individ* 
uals  who  have  exercised  it  by  reason  of  their  physical  powers. 
On  the  contrary,  the  physically  weak  have  never  for  that  reason 
been  deprived  of  the  suffrage  nor  of  the  privilege  of  service  i» 
the  public  councils  so  long  as  they  possessed  the  necessary  power? 
of  locomotion  and  expression,  of  conscience  and  intelligencer 
which  are  common  to  all.  The  aged  and  the  physically  weak 
have,  as  a  rule,  by  reason  of  superior  wisdom  and  moral  sen*? 
far  more  than  made  good  any  bodily  inferiority  by  which  th^ 
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have  differed  from  the  more  robust  members  of    the  commu-  ff 

nity  in  the  discussion  and  decisions  of  the  ballot-box  and  in  the  '-kI 

councils  of  State.  ^    f^^ 

The  executive  power  of  itself  is  a  mere  physical  instrumentality  .^ 

— an  animal  quality  —  and  it  is  confided  from  necessity  to  those  ^  ^i 

individuals  who  possess  that  quality,  but  always  with   danger, 

except  so  far  as  wisdom  and  virtue  control  its  exercise.     And  it  is 

obvious  that  the  greater  the  mass  of  higher  and  spiritual  forces, 

whether  found  in  those  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  law  is 

assigned,  or  in  the  great  mass  by  whom  the  suffrage  is  exercised, 

and  who  direct  the  execution  of  the  law,  the  greater  will  be  the 

safety  and  the  surer  will  be  the  happiness  of  the  State. 

It  is  too  late  to  question  the  intellectual  and  moral  capacity  of 
woman  to  understand  great  political   issues  (which  are  always 
primarily  questions  of  conscience  —  questions  of  the  intelligent 
application  of  the  principles  of  right  and  of  wrong  in  public  and 
private  affairs)  and  properly  decide  them  at  the  polls.     Indeed,  so 
far  as  your  committee  are  aware,  the  pretense  is  no  longer  ad- 
vanced that  woman  should  not  vote  by  reason  of  her  mental  or 
moral  unfitness  to  perform  this  legislative  function  ;  but  the  suf-    . 
frage  is  denied  to  her  because  she  can  not  hang  criminals,  suppress 
mobs,  nor  handle  the  enginery  of  war.     We  have  already  seen 
the  untenable  nature  of  this  assumption,  because  those  who  make 
it  bestow  the  suffrage  upon  very  large  classes  of  men  who,  how- 
ever well  qualified  they  may  be  to  vote,  are  physically  unable  to 
perform  any  of  the  duties  whfch  appei*tain  to  the  execution  of 
the  law  and  the  defense  of  the  State.     Scarcely  a  senator  on  this 
floor  is  liable  by  law  to  perform  a  military  or  other  administrative 
^uty,  yet  the  rule  so  many  set  up  against  the  right  of  women  to 
vote  would  disfranchise  nearly  this  whole  body. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  grant  that  woman  can  not  fight.     His- 
tory fs  full  of  examples  of  her  heroism  in  danger,  of  her  endur- 
ance and  fortitude  in  trial,  and  of  her  indispensable  and  supreme 
is^rvice  in  hospital  and  field ;  and  in  the  handling  of  the  deft  and 
horrible  machinery  and  infernal  agencies  which  science  and  art 
Ji^tyB  prepared,  and  are  preparing  for  human  destruction  in  future 
vvars,  woman  may  perform  her  whole  part  in  the  common  assault 
t>T-  the  common  defense.     It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  consider  this 
[;]ri^vial  objection  that  she  is  incompetent  for  purposes  of  national 
ziMrder  or  of  bloody  self-defense  as  the  basis  of  the  denial  of  a 
rx-^at  fundamental  right,  when  we  consider  that  if  that  right  were 
^  uren  to  her  she  would  by  its  exercise  almost  certainly  abolish  this 
•x-^£it    crime  of  the  nations,  which  has  always  inflicted  upon  her 
Hs^   chief  burden  of  woe. 
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It  will  be  admitted  that  the  act  of  voting  is  openitive  in 
government  only  as'a  means  of  deciding  upon  the  adoption 
or  rejection  of  measures  or  of  the  selection  of  officers  to 
enact,  administer,  and  execute  the  laws. 

It  also  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  discharge  of  these 
functions  intelligence  and  conscience  are  the  faculties  rqui- 
site  to  secure  their  proper  performance. 

In  this  day,  when  woman  has  demonstrated  that  she  is  folly 
the  intellectual  equal  of  man  in  the  profound  as  well  as  in  ihe 
politer  walks  of  learning  —  in  art,  science,  literature,  aud, 
considering  her  opportunities,  that  she  is  not  his  inferior  in 
any  of  the  professions  or  in  the  great  mass  of  useful  occupa- 
tions, while  she  is,  in  fact,  becoming  the  chief  educator  of 
the  race,  and  is  the  acknowledged  support  of  the  greiit  min- 
istrations of  charity  and  religion  ;  when  in  such  gi-eat  oi^ 
izations   as   the   suffrage   associations,  missionary  societies, 
the  National  WomarCs    Christian  Temperance    Union^  and 
even  upon  the  still  larger  scale  of  international  action,  she 
has  exhibited  her  power  by  mere  moral  influences  aud  tbe 
inspiration  of  great  purposes,  without  the  aid  of  legal  penal- 
ties or  even  of  tangible  inconveniences,  to  mould  and  dife*^ 
the  discordjmt  thought  and  action  of  thousands  and  milli<«s 
of  people  scattered  over  separate  States,  and  sometimes  evea 
living  in  countries  hostile  to^  each  other,  to  the  accompliji- 
ment  of  great  earthly  or  heavenly  ends,  it  is  unreasonaWe 
to  deny  to  woman  the  suffrage  in  political  affairs  upon  thft 
false  allegation  that  she  is  wanting  in  the  very  qualities  mctit 
indispensable  and  requisite  for  the  proper  exercise  of  tto 
gi'eat  right. 

The  advocates  of  universal  male  suffrage  have  long  s\m^ 
ceased  to  deny  the  ballot  to  woman  upon  the  ground  that 
she  is  unfit  or  incompetent  to  exercise  it. 

There  is  a  class  of  high-stepping  objectors,like  Ouida,  ^k> 
decry  the  sound  judgment  and  moral  excellence  of  woman  a? 
compared  with  man,  but  in  the  same  breath  these  peo\>k 
deny  the  suffrage  to  the  masses  of  men,  and  advocate  "the 
just  supremacy  of  the  fittest,*'  so  that  no  time  need  he  ^\^«4 
in  refutation  of  those  malignant  and  libelous  aspei^sions  up^a 
our  mothers,  sisters  and  wives,  which,  when  carried  to  Wi- 
cal  conclusions  by  their  own  authors,  deny  the  fundameotxl 
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principles  of  liberty  to  man  and  woman  alike,  and  reassert 
in  its  baldest  form  the  dogma  that  "  the  existing  system  of 
electoral  power  all  over  the  world  is  absurd,  and  will  remain 
so  because  in  no  nation  is  there  the  courage,  perhaps  in  no 
nation  is  there  the  intellectual  power,  capable  of  putting  for- 
ward and  sustaining  the  logical  doctrine  of  the  just  suprem- 
acy of  the  fittest." 

In  fact,  all  honest,  intelligent  men,  who  believe  in  the 
republican  system  of  government  at  all,  concede  that  woman 
has  the  capacity  and  moral  fitness  requisite  to  exercise  the 
ballot. 

There  is  no  escape  from  it.  The  discussion  has  passed  so 
far  that  among  intelligent  people  who  believe  in  the 
republican  fonn  —  that  is,  free  government  —  all  mature 
men  and  women  have  under  the  same  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions the  same  rights  to  defend,  the  same  grievances  to 
redress,  and,  therefore,  the  same  necessity  for  the  exercise 
of  this  great  fundamental  right  of  all  human  beings  in  free 
society.  For  the  right  to  vote  is  the  great  primitive  right. 
It  is  the  right  in  which  all  freedom  originates  and  culminates. 
It  is  the  right  from  which  all  others  spring,  in  wliich 
they  merge,  and  without  which  they  fall  whenever  assailed. 

This  right  makes,  and  is  all  the  difference  between  govern- 
ment by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  government 
without  and  against  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  and  that  is 
the  difference  between  freedom  and  slavery.  If  the  right  to 
vote  be  not  that  difference,  what  is?  If  either  sex  as  a  class 
can  dispense  with  the  right  to  vote,  then  take  it  from  the 
strong,  and  no  longer  rob  the  weak  of  their  defense  for  the 
benefit  of  the  strong. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  suffi-age  as  a  right 
dependent  at  all  upon  such  an  irrelevant  condition  as  sex. 
It  is  an  individual,  a  personal  right.  It  may  be  withheld 
by  force ;  but  if  withheld  by  reason  of  sex  it  is  a  moral 
robbery. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  duties  of  maternity  disqualify  for 
the  performance  of  the  act  of  voting.  It  can  not  be,  and,  I 
think,  is  not  claimed  by  any  one,  that  the  mother,  who  other- 
TV'ise  would  be  fit  to  vote,  is  rendered  mentally  or  monilly 
less  fit  to  exercise  this  high  function  in  the  State  because  of 
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motherhood.  On  the  contrary,  if  any  woman  has  a  motive 
more  than  another  person,  man  or  woman,  to  secure  Uie 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  good  laws,  it  is  the  mother, 
who,  beside  her  own  life,  person,  and  property,  to  the  pro- 
tection of  which  the  ballot  is  as  essential  as  to  the  same 
rights  possessed  by  man,  has  her  little  contingent  of  immor- 
tal beings  to  conduct  safely  to  the  portals  of  active  life 
through  all  the  snares  and  pitfalls  woven  around  them  by 
bad  men,  and  bad  laws  which  bad  men  have  made,  or  good 
laws  which  bad  men,  unhindered  by  the  good,  have  defied  or 
have  prostituted,  and  rightly  to  prepare  them  for  the  dis- 
charge of  all  the  duties  of  their  day  and  generation,  includ- 
ing the  exercise  of  the  very  right  denied  to  their  mother. 

Certainly,  if  but  for  motherhood  she  should  vote,  then  ten 
thousand  times  more  necessary  is  it  that  the  mother  shouki 
be  guarded  and  armed  with  this  great  social  and  political 
power,  for  the  sake  of  all  men  and  women  who  are  yet  to  be. 
But  it  is  said  that  she  has  not  the  time.  Let  us  see.  By 
the  best  deductions  I  can  make  from  the  census  and  from 
other  sources  there  are  15,000,000  women  of  voting  age  in 
this  country  at  the  present  time,  of  whom  not  more  than  10,- 
000,000  are  married,  and  not  more  than  7,500,000  are  still 
liable  to  the  duties  of  maternity,  for  it  will  be  rememl>ered  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  mothers  of  our  country  at  any  given 
time  are  below  the  voting  age,  while  of  those  who  are  above 
it  another  large  proportion  have  passed  beyond  the  point  of 
this  objection.  Not  more  than  one-half  the  female  popula- 
tion of  voting  age  are  liable  to  this  objection.  Then,  why 
disfranchise  the  7,500,000,  the  other  half,  as  to  whom  your 
objection,  even  if  valid  as  to  any,  does  not  apply  at  all ;  and 
these,  too,  as  a  class  the  most  mature,  and  therefore  the  best 
qualified  to  vote  of  any  of  their  sex?  But  how  much  is  there 
of  this  objection  of  want  of  time  or  physical  strength  to  vote 
in  its  application  to  women  who  are  bearing  and  training'  the 
coming  millions  ?  The  families  of  the  country  average  five 
persons  in  number.  If  we  assume  that  this  gives  an  average 
of  three  children  to  every  pair,  which  is  probably  the  full 
number,  or  if  we  assume  that  every  married  mother,  after 
she  becomes  of  voting  age,  bears  three  children,  which  is 
certainly  the  full  allowance,  and  that  twenty-four  years  are 
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consumed  in  doing  it,  there  is  one  child  bom  every  eight 
years,  whose  coming  is  to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  a 
daty  or  privilege  which,  in  most  States,  and  in  all  the  most 
important  elections,  occurs  only  one  day  in  two  years. 

That  same  mother  will  attend  church  at  least  forty  times 
yearly,  on  the  average,  from  her  cradle  to  her  grave,  beside 
an  infinity  of  other  social,  religious,  and  industrial  obligations 
which  she  performs  and  assumes  to  perform  because  she  is  a 
married  woman  and  a  mother,  rather  than  for  any  other  rea- 
son whatever.     Yet  it  is  proposed  to  deprive  women  —  yes, 
all  women  alike  —  of  an  inestimable  privilege  and  the  chief 
power  which  can  be  exercised  by  any  free  individual  in  the 
State,  for  the  reason  that  on  any  given  day  of  election  not 
more  than  one  woman  in  twenty  of  voting  age  will  probably 
not  be  able  to  reach  the  polls.     It  does  seem  probable  that  on 
these  interesting  occasions  if  the  husband  and  wife  disagree 
in  politics  they  could  arrange  a  pair,  and  the  probability  is, 
that  arrangement  failing,  one  could  be  consummated  with 
some  other  lady  in  like  fortunate  circumstances  of  opposite 
political  opinions.     More  men  are  kept  from  the  polls  by 
drunkenness,  or,  being  at  the  polls,  vote  under  the  influence 
of  strong  drink,  to  the  reproach  and  destruction  of  our  free 
institutions,  and  who,  if  woman  could  and  did  vote,  would 
cast  the  ballot  of  sobriety,  good  order,  and  reform,  under 
her  holy  influences,  than  all  those  who  would  be  kept  from 
any  given  election  by  the  necessary  engagements  of  mothers 
at  home. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  innumerable  and  trifling  causes 

^which  keep  many  of  the  best  of  men  and  strongest  opponents 

of  woman  sufirage  from  the  polls  upon  important  occasions, 

it  is  difficult  to  be  tolerant  of  the  objection  that  woman,  by 

xeason  of  motherhood,  has  no  time  to  vote.     The  greater 

-exposure  of  man  to  the  casualties  of  life  actually  disables 

liim  in  such  way  as  to  make  it  physically  impossible  for  him 

tx>   exercise  the  franchise  more  frequently  than  is  the  case 

-^rith  women,  including  mothers  and  all.    And  if  this  liability 

-f^o  lose  the  opportunity  to  exercise  the  right  once  or  possibly 

-fc^wice  in  a  lifetime  is  a  reason  that  women  should  not  be 

billowed  to  vote  at  all,  why  should  men  not  be  disfranchised 

^i^lso  by  the  same  rule? 
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But  it  is  urged  that  woman  docs  not  desire  the  priyilege. 
If  the  right  exist  at  all,  it  is  an  individual  right,  and  notooe 
which  belongs  to  a  class  or  to  the  sex  as  such.    Yet  men  tell 
us  that  they  will  vote  the  suflfrage  to  women  whenever  the 
majority  of  women   desire   it.     Are,  then,  our  rights  tbe 
property  of  the  majority  of  a  disfranchised  class  to  which 
we  may  chance  to  belong?     What  would  we  say  if  it  were 
seriously  proposed  to  recall  the  suffi'age  from  all  colored  or 
from  all  white  men  because  a  majority  of  either  class  should 
decline  or  for  any  cause  fail  to  vote?     I  know  that  it  is  said 
that  the  sufTnige  is  a  privilege  to  be  extended  by  those  who 
have  it  to  those  who  have  it  not.     But  the  matter  of  right, 
of  moral  right,  to  the  franchise  does  not  depend  upon  ihe 
indifference  of  those  who  possess  it,  or  of  those  who  do  not 
possess  it,  to  the  desire  of  those  women  who  wish  to  enjoy 
their  right  and  to  discharge  their  duty.     If  one  or  inany 
choose  not  to  claim  their  right,  it  is  no  argument  for  depriving 
me  of  mine,  or  one  woman  of  hers.     There  ai-e  many  ressow 
why  some  women  declare  themselves  opposed  to  the  exleo- 
sion  of  sufFrnge  to  their  sex.     Some  well  fed  and  pampered, 
without  serious  experiences  in  life,  are  incapable  of  compre- 
bending  the  subject  at  all.     Vast  numbere,  who  secretly  and 
earnestly  desire  it,  from  the  long  habit  of  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  other  sex,  upon  whom  they  are  so  entirely 
dependent  while  disfranchised,  and  knowing  the  hostility  of 
their  *'  protectors "  to  the  agitation  of  the  subject,  conccJ 
their  real  sentiments,  and  the  "  lord  "  of  the  family,  refenrii? 
this  question  to  his  wife,  who  has  heard  him  sneer,  or  worse 
than  sneer,  at  suff*ragists  for  half  a  lifetime,  ought  not  to 
expect  an  answer  which  she  knows  will  subject  her  to  te 
censure   and  ridicule,  or  even  his   unexpressed  diaappro- 
bation. 

It  is  like  the  old  appeal  of  the  master  to  his  slave,  to  knot 
if  he  would  be  free.  Full  well  did  the  wise  and  wary  sb^ 
know  that  happiness  depended  upon  declared  contentmeol 
with  his  lot.  But,  all  the  same,  the  world  does  move.  Col- 
ored men  are  free.  Colored  men  vote.  Women  will  vote. 
If  colored  women  vote,  their  votes  will  be  cast  quite  «* 
intelligently  as  those  of  colored  men.  There  will  he  <s» 
million  of  them.    White  women  will  vote,  and  there  are  two 
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of  them  to  one  colored  woman  all  through  the  South,  and  in 
the  whole  country  ten  times  as  many.  How,  then,  is  the 
quality  of  the  suffrage  to  be  injured  by  reason  of  color, 
unless  the  white  color  is  the  inferior?  The  suggestion  is 
dishonorable.  To  such  paltry  talk  are  the  opponents  of 
woman  suffrage  driven  by  the  truth.  A  little  further  on, 
I  shall  revert  to  the  evidence  of  a  general  and  growing 
desire  on  her  part,  and  on  the  part  of  just  and  intelligent 
men,  that  the  suffi-age  be  extended  to  women. 

But  we  are  told  that  husband  and  wife  will  disagree,  and 
thus  the  suffrage  will  destroy  the  family  and  ruin  society.  If 
a  married  couple  will  quarrel  at  all,  they  will  find  the  occa- 
sion, and  it  were  fortunate  indeed  if  their  contention  might 
concern  important  affairs.  There  is  no  peace  in  the  family 
save  where  love  is,  and  the  same  spirit  which  enables  the 
husband  and  wife  to  enforce  the  toleration  act  between  them- 
selves in  religious  matters  will  keep  the  peace  between 
them  in  politicil  discussions.  At  all  events,  this  argument 
is  unworthy  of  notice  at  all,  unless  we  are  to  push  it  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  and,  for  the  sake  of  peace  in  the  family, 
to  prohibit  woman  absolutely  the  exercise  of  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech.  Men  live  with  their  countrymen,  and 
disagree  with  them  in  politics,  religion,  and  ten  thousand  of 
the  affairs  of  life,  as  often  the  trifling  as  the  impoilant. 
What  harm,  then,  if  woman  be  allowed  her  thought  and  vote 
upon  the  tariff,  education,  teniperance,  peace  and  war,  and 
'whatsoever  else  the  suffrage  decides  ? 

But  we  are  told  that  no  government,  of  which  we  have 
authentic  history,  ever  gave  to  woman  a  share  in  the  sov- 
ereignty. 

This  is  not  true,  for  the  annals  of  monarchies  and  despot- 
isms have  been  rendered  illustrious  by  queens  of  surpassing 
^brilliance  and  power.  But  even  if  it  be  true  that  no  republic 
-ever  enfninchised  woman  with  the  ballot,  even  so,  until  within 
■one  hundred  years,  universal  or  even  general  suffrage  was 
-unknown  among  men. 

Has  the  millennium  yet  dawned  ?  Is  all  progress  at  an  end  ? 
Xf  that  which  is  should  therefore  remain,  why  abolish  the 
^slavery  of  men? 

But  we  are  informed  that  woman  does  not  vote  when  she 
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has  the  opportunity.  Wherever  she  has  the  nnrestrictod 
right  she  exercises  it.  The  records  of  Wyoming  and  Wash- 
ington and  Kansas  demonstrate  the  fact. 

And  in  these  parts  of  the  country,  too,  as  well  as  wherever 
else  she  has  exercised  the  suffrage,  she  has  elevated  man  to 
her  own  level,  and  has  made  the  voting  precinct  as  respect- 
able and  decorous  as  the  lecture-room  or  the  assemblies  of 
the  devout.  All  the  experience  there  is  refutes  the  appre- 
hension of  those  who  fear  that  woman  will  either  neglect  the 
discharge  of  her  great  duty,  when  allowed  its  fair  and  equal 
exercise,  or  that  the  rude  and  baser  sort  will  overwhelm  and 
banish  the  noble  and  refined. 

But,  to  my  mind,  it  seems  like  trifling  with  a  great  subject 
to  dwell  upon  topics  like  this.  It  can  only  be  justified  by 
the  continual  iteration  of  the  objection  by  the  opponents  of 
woman  suffrage,  who,  in  the  lack  of  substantial  grounds 
whereupon  to  base  their  opposition  to  the  exercise  of  a  great 
right  by  one-half  the  community,  declare  tliat  there  is  no 
time  in  which  woman  can  vote. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  Committee  before  cited,  showing,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  degree  of  consequence  which  this  movement  has 
assumed,  its  extent  throughout  our  country,  and  somediiog 
of  its  duration.  Since  this  report  was  compiled,  there  has 
been  action  in  several  States,  notably  in  Kansas,  whexa 
municipal  suffrage  has  been  a  complete  success,  and  a  greafe 
deal  of  popular  discussion,  and  a  vast  amount  of  demonstra* 
tion,  from  the  action  of  popular  assemblies. 

The  Committee  say : 

"  This  movement  for  woman  suffrage  has  developed,  dming  fl» 
last  half-century,  into  one  of  great  strength.  The  first  petition 
was  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York  in  1835.  It  w^ 
repeated  in  1846,  and  since  that  time  the  petition  has  been  urged 
upon  nearly  every  Legislature  in  the  Northern  States,  Rv» 
States  have  voted  upon  the  question  of  amending  their  Constit«- 
tions  by  striking  out  the  word  *male'  from  the  suffrage  clause  — - 
Kansas  in  1867,  Michigan  in  1874,  Colorado  in  1877,  Netaaab  in 
1882,  and  Oregon  in  1884. 

"  The  ratio  of  the  popular  vote  in  each  case  was  about  onfrdxrd 
for  the  amendment  and  two-thirds  against  it.    Three  Territories 
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have,  or  have  had,  full  suffrage  for  women.  In  two  — Wyoming 
Bince  1869  and  Washington  since  1883  —  the  experiment  (!)  is  an 
nnqaalified  success.  In  Utah,  Miss  Anthony  keenly  and  justly 
observes  that  suffrage  is  as  much  of  a  success  for  the  Mormon 
women  as  for  the  men. 

"In  eleven  States,  school  suffrage  for  women  exists.  In  Kansas, 
from  her  admission  as  a  State.  In  Kentucky  and  Michigan  fully 
as  long  a  time.  School  suffrage  for  women  also  exists  in  Colorado, 
Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  York, 
Nebraska,  and  Oregon. 

"In  all  these  States,  except  Minnesota,  school  suffrage  was 
extended  to  women  by  the  respective  Legislatures,  and  in  Min- 
nesota by  the  popular  vote  in  November,  1876.  Not  only  these 
eleven  States,  but  in  nearly  all  the  other  Northern  and  Western 
States,  women  are  elected  to  the  offices  of  county  and  city  super- 
intendents of  public  schools,  and  as  members  of  school-boards. 
In  Louisiana,  the  Constitution  of  1879  makes  women  eligible  to 
school  offices. 

"It  may  also  be  observed,  as  indicating  a  rising  and  controlling 
public  sentiment  in   recognition   of   the  right  and  capacity  of 
woman  for  public  affairs,  that  she  is  eligible  to  such  offices  as  that 
of  county  clerk,  register  of  deeds,  and  the  like,  in  many  and  per- 
haps in  all  the  States.    Kansas  and  Iowa  elected  several  women 
to  these  positions  in  the  election  of  November,  1886,  while  Presi- 
dent Grant  alone  appointed  more  than  five  thousand  women  to  the 
office  of    postmaster;    and   although    many  women  have   been 
appointed  in  the  Departments,  and  to  pension  agencies  and  like 
important  employments  and  trusts,  so  far  as  your  Committee  are 
aware,  no  charge  of  incompetency  or  of  malfeasance  in  office  has 
^Ter  yet  been  sustained  against  a  woman. 

**  It  may  be  further  stated,  in  this  connection,  that  nearly  every 

.^^orthem  State  has  had  before  it,  from  time  to  time  since  1870,  a 

l>ill  for  the  submission  of  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  to  the 

j:>opular  vote.    In   some  instances,  such   a  resolution  has  been 

-nst^sed  at  one  session  and  failed  to  be  ratified  at  another  by  from 

e^jse  to  three  votes;  thus,  Iowa  passed  it  in  1870,  killed  it  in  1872; 

parsed  it  in  1874,  failed  to  do  so  in  1876;  passed  it  in  1878,  and 

fytiJed  in  1880;  passed  it  again  in  1882,  and  defeated  it  in  1884; 

P4>U7  times  over  and  over,  and  this  winter  these  heroic  and  indom- 

':t^^LkAe  women  are  trying  it  in  Iowa  again. 

^^  If  men  were  to  make  such  a  struggle  for  their  rights,  it  would 
p^  <x>nsidered  a  fine  thing,  and  there  would  be  books  and  even 
p^^^^Tj  written  about  it. 

^*  J[n  New  York,  since  1880,  the  women  have  urged  this  great 
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measure  before  the  Legislature  each  year.  There  it  takes  ibe 
form  of  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  disfmnchisement  of  women.  This 
bill  has  several  times  come  within  five  votes  of  passing  tbe 
Assembly. 

"  In  many  States,  well  sustained  efforts  for  municipal  snffnge 
have  been  made,  and,  as  if  in  rebuke  to  the  conservatism,  or  worse, 
of  this  great  republic,  this  right  of  municipal  suffrage  is  already 
enjoyed  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  and  throughout  the 
island  of  Great  Britain  by  unmarried  women  to  the  same  exteat 
as  by  men,  there  being  the  same  property  qualification  required 
of  each. 

"  The  movement  for  the  amendment  of  the  National  Constiii- 
tion  began  by  petitioning  Congress  December,  1865,  aud  met 
1869  there  have  been  consecutive  applications  to  every  Congre* 
praying  for  the  submission  to  the  States  of  a  proposition  similar  t» 
the  joint  resolution  herewith  reported  to  the  Senate. 

"  The  petitions  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  countiy ;  iww 
especially  from  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  although  theft 
is  an  extensive  and  increasing  desire  for  the  suffrage  exists 
among  the  women  in  the  Southern  States,  as  we  are  informed  ^7 
those  whose  interest  in  the  subject  makes  them  familiar  vith  ibc 
real  state  of  feeling  in  that  part  of  our  country.  It  is  impossibfc 
to  know  just  what  proportion  of  the  people  —  men  and  woniea— 
have  expressed  their  desire  by  petition  to  the  National  Lep^ 
latnre  during  the  last  twenty  years,  but  we  are  informed  by  Mis 
Anthony  that  in  the  year  1871  Senator  Sumner  collected  tbe 
petitions  from  the  files  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repres«> 
tives,  and  that  there  were  then  an  immense  number.  A  vt 
gi'eater  number  have  been  presented  since  that  time,  and  tbe  am 
lady  is  our  authority  for  the  estimate  that  in  all  more  than  t*'' 
hundred  thousand  petitions,  by  select  and  representative  men  »i 
women,  have  been  poured  upon  Congress  in  behalf  of  this  pravfi 
of  woman  to  be  free.  Who  is  so  interested  in  the  framing  of  t«  I 
law  as  woman,  whose  only  defense  is  the  law?  There  never «» I 
a  stronger  exhibition  of  popular  demand  by  American  ciliaensyl 
be  heard  in  the  comt  of  the  people  for  the  vindicatioa  of  a  ftt^l 
mental  right." 

Since  the  submission  of  the  report  the  attempt  has  1 
made  to  secure  action  in  several  of  the  State  LegisUtB 
One  which  came  very  near  being  successful  was  made  Hi  < 
State  of  Vermont.     The  suffrage  was  extended,  if  T  affii 
incorrectly  informed,  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  lloost  ^ 
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Representatives  of  that  State  could  give  it,  and  an  effort 
being  made  to  propose  some  restriction  and  condition  upon 
the  suffrage,  it  was  defeated,  when,  as  I  am  told  by  the 
friends  of  the  movement,  if  it  could  have  reached  a 
vote  in  the  Vermont  Legislature  on  the  naked  proposition 
of  suffrage  to  women  as  suffrage  is  extended  to  men,  they 
felt  the  very  greatest  confidence  that  they  would  have  been 
able  to  secure  favorable  action  by  the  Legislature  of  that 
State. 

Miss  Anthony  informs  me  that  in  the  State  of  Kansas, 
where  she  spent  several  weeks  last  autumn  (1886)  in  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  before  vast  masses  of  people, 
the  largest  halls,  rinks,  and  places  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  popular  assemblages  in  the  State  were  crowded 
to  overflowing  to  listen  to  her  address.  In  every  in- 
stance, she  took  a  vote  of  those  vast  audiences  as  to  whether 
they  were  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  or  against  it,  and  in 
no  single  instance  was  there  a  solitary  vote  against  the  ex- 

I         tension  of  the   right,  but  aflSrmative   and   universal  action 
of  these  great  assemblies  demanding  that  it  be  extended  to 

I         women. 

Since   that  memorable   campaign,   E^nsas  has   extended 

1        municipal  suffrage  to  her  women.     She  did  not  create  the 
right  —  God  created  the  right  when  he  created  the  human 
soul.     But  E^nsas'made  its  exercise  legal,  and  gave,  so  far, 
"  to  woman  liberty  protected  by  law.     Municipal  suffrage  is  a 

great  power,  and  full  enfranchisement  must  follow.  Muni- 
cipal suffrage  has  been  once  exercised.  It  has  not  destroyed 
society  nor  disgraced  the  voter.  It  will  not  at  once  pro- 
duce the  millennium,  but  on  every  great  question  we  shall 
hereafter  have  woman's  help  in  Kansas. 
4 '  I  have  just  received  the  speech  of  Hon.  Albert  GriflSn, 

\^       Chairman  of  the  National  Anti-Saloon  Committee,  delivered 
,^        in  Topeka,  Kan.,  Aug.  9,  1887,  in  which,  speaking  of  the 
dangers  to   society  by  the   transition   of  power   from   the 
oountry  to  city  populations,  which  arise,  principally,  from 
,^     the  domination  of  the  saloon  among  the  latter,  and  of  woman 
^.^.     suflS'age  as  a  means  of  counteracting  this  and  other  evils, 
^      ^nd  of  the  operation  of  the  municipal  woman  suffrage  law  of 

'^  ^     t  hat  State,  he  says :  — 
.<^  27 
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^'  Leaving  national  matters,  I  desire  now  to  say  a  few  words 
upon   another  subject.     But,   while  doing  so,   I  speak  neither 
officially  nor  as   a  partisan,  but  simply  as  a  private  citizen  of 
Kansas.     Cities  of  the  United  States  are  growing  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  and  those  of  Kansas   are  not  exceptions  to  the  rale. 
Several  States  are  already  controlled  by  their  cities,  and  tbe  daj 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  most  of  them  will  be.    There  woold 
be  nothing  alarming  about  this,  but  for  the  further  fact  that  cities^ 
operate  like  magnets  on  the  weak  and  vicious,  which  elemento, 
when  concentrated  in  the  masses,  inevitably  become  the  dopes 
and  tools  of  demagogues  and  corruption ists.     How  to  nentralin 
the  political  power  of  these  dangerous  masses  in  large  cities  is 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  day,  and  Kansas  will  do  wdl 
to  solve  it  before  she  finds  herself  in  the  meshes  of  a  net  too 
strong  to  be  broken. 

*'  Last  winter,  the  Legislature  of  Kansas  was  wise  enough  and 
courageous  enough  to  pass  a  woman's  municipal  suffrage  bill,  and 
the  first  election  held  under  it  proved  that,  in  the  very  places 
where  the  worst  results  had  been  predicted,  the  moral  tone  of 
both  parties  was  really  improved,  and  a  better  class  of  offidak 
were  chosen  than  would  have  been  under  the  old  system.  It » 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  success  of  the  experiment  —  a» 
it  was  called  by  many  —  has  led  to  a  rapidly  growing  desire  to 
try  it  on  a  larger  scale.  Indeed,  the  woman's  suffrage  questioD  ii 
certain  soon  to  become  a  seriously  disturbing  factor,  unless  it  is 
taken  out  of  partisan  politics  by  referring  it  to  the  people  for 
their  decision. 

"  The  spring  elections  in  this  State,  especially  the  one  in  I^v- 
enworth,  prove  that  in  Kansas  a  large  majority  of  the  votes  cast 
by  women  will  be  on  the  side  of  good  government,  against  hmnaa 
vultures,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  weak  and  innocent ;  and  I 
believe  that  when  they  have  the  opportunity  the  voters  of  liu-* 
State  will  expunge  from  its  constitution  all  reference  to  sex.  I 
am  confident  that  the  men  of  Kansas  are  now  willing  to  gi^* 
their  mothei*s,  wives  and  daughters  equal  rights  with  themselT* 
*  Give,'  did  I  say  ?  I  take  back  that  word  and  substitute  '  restore' 
to  them  the  rights  conferred  by  the  Creator,  and  embezzled  bf 
our  male  ancestors,  and  still  wrongly  and  forcibly  retained  by  us.'* 

All  will  remember  the  coarse  falsehoods  with  which  the 
anti-woman-sufFrage  press  teemed  immediately  after  the  elec^ 
tion  itself,  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  women  at  the  polk 
in  Kiinsas  at  an  election,  where,  out  of  a  total  of  nine^J 
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thousand  votes  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  were  cast 
by  the  wives,  naothers  and  sisters  of  that  glorious  State. 
I  liave  just  received  the  following  from  one  of  the  leading 
journals  of  Topeka,  and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all 
who  deny  the  doctrines  of  this  chapter. 

"  ToPEKA,  Kak.,  October  Iff. 

"Judge  Adams,  Secretary  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  has 
just  completed  a  compilation  of  the  recent  municipal  vote,  which 
was  the  first  one  taken  under  the  new  law  giving  its  women  the 
right  to  vote.  The  compilation  shows  that  in  232  cities  of  the 
State  which  voted,  there  was  a  total  of  90,194  votes,  of  which 
64,846  were  male  votes  and  25,348  were  female  votes.  Judge 
Adams'  report  is  accompanied  hy  the  following  statement : 

" '  I  have  been  most  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  conviction 

that  the  people  of  Kansas,  at  last  spring's  election,  completely 

solved  the  woman  suffrage  question.     It  is  no  longer  a  question 

whether  women  want  to  vote.     They  do  want  to  vote.    This  is 

proven  by  the  fact  that  they  have  voted  at  the  first  opportunity 

given  them.     They  voted  with  an  intelligent,  zealous,   earnest 

interest  in  the  good  of  the  community  in  which  they  have  their 

homes.     If  the  issue  involved  in  the  election  of  any  town  was 

one  affecting  merely  the  local  material  interest  of  the  community, 

they  voted  with  good  judgment  and  for  the  common  welfare.     If 

the  question  was  as  to  better  school  management  they  voted  for 

the  best.     If  it  was  for  the  street,  sanitary  or  other  refoi-ms,  they 

voted  prudently  for  what  seemed  to  be  the  good  of  all.     If  it 

was  for  a  change  of  an   administration  notoriously  involved  in 

speculations  with  water-works  or  other  corporations,  they  voted 

to  deliver  the  city  from  such  corrupt  entanglement.     If  political 

parties,  controlled  by  saloon  influence,  put  up  candidates  with  the 

odor  of  whisky  on  their  gannents,  the  women  rebuked  the  party 

managers  and  voted  for  candidates  who  would  better  promote  the 

moral  welfare  of  the  community.     In  every  instance  they  voted 

for   home  and  fireside,  for  the  freeing  of  the  community  from 

those  demoralizing  influences  and  temptations  from  which  every 

<rood.  woman  would  deliver  those  of  her  own  household.     I  have 

"been  impressed  with  the  reports  received,  showing  the  orderly  and 

quiet  character  of  the  elections.     There  was  no  dissent  from  the 

"testimony  on  this  point.' 

'*  He  comments  upon  the  unexpectedly  large  vote  of  women,  and 
XM  pan  the  healthy  influence  of  their  presence  in  banishing  riot  and 
disorder  from  the  polling-place.     He  remarks  upon  the  courtesies 
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everywhere  extended  the  lady  voters,  and  gives  statements  as  to 
how  the  men  of  all  parties  vied  in  escorting  the  ladies  to  the  polls 
in  carriages,  how  the  ladies  came  to  the  polls  accompanied  by 
their  husbands,  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in  groups,  and 
quietly  deposited  their  votes,  and  returned  quietly  to  their  homes, 
and  how  sometimes  they  came  by  scores  and  fifties  from  points  of 
assemblage,  and  in  some  instances  from  churches,  where  they  had 
met  and  prayed  together  before  coming." 

And  so  the  truth  gets  along  after  a  while ;  and  when  she 
-comes  she  stays  —  and  woman  suffrage  will  stay.  It  will 
abide  with  us  as  a  part  of  free  government  forever. 

Popular  demonstrations  of  approval  are  developing  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  perhaps  not  to  so  marked  an  extent  as 
these  which  I  have  just  stated ;  but  it  is  a  feeling  growing 
in  this  country  that  woman  should  have  this  right ;  that  it 
belon£:s  to  her  as  an  individual  and  not  as  an  atom  in  the 
aggregate  of  her  sex.  As  a  human  soul  she  has  a  right  to 
it,  and  is  not  to  be  deprived  of  it  until  such  time  as  all  shall 
choose  to  exercise  it.  How  can  we  deny  the  demand  of 
millions  who  believe  in  suffrage  for  women,  and  who  can 
not  be  forever  silenced,  for  they  give  voice  to  the  innate  err 
of  the  human  heart  that  justice  be  done  not  alone  to  nuuQ. 
but  to  that  half  of  this  nation  which  now  is  free  only  by  the 
grace  of  the  other?  Let  us  indorse,  if  we  do  not  initiate, 
a  movement  which,  in  the  development  of  our  race,  shall 
guarantee  liberty  to  all,  without  distinction  of  sex,  even  as 
our  glorious  Constitution  already  grants  the  suffrage  to  even" 
citizen,  without  distinction  of  color  or  race. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

HISTORICAL   SKETCH   OF   THE   TEMPERANCE   MOVEMENT. 

The  Temperance  Movement  an  Effort  of  Hmnanity  to  Unchain  Itself  — 
The  Spirit  of  Liberty  as  Conceived  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic — 
Four  Valuable  Volumes — Dr.  Benjamin  Rush's  Pamphlet  the  Start- 
ing Point  of  the  Present  Movement — Hon.  Samuel  Dexter's  Picture 
of  the  Situation  in  1814 — The  Evil  at  Later  Dates — Rev.  Ljrman 
Beecher's  Description  of  the  "Creature  Comforts"  at  a  Connecticut 
Ordination  in  1810 — Churches  and  Religious  Associations  Awake — 
American  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Temperance  Organized  1826 
— ^Massachusetts  Medical  Society  Discourages  the  Use  of  Liquors  1827 
—  Rush,  Muzzey,  Davis  —  Jonathan  Kittredge's  Pamphlet  —  The 
Famous  Massachusetts  Fifteen-Gallon  Law — The  Washingtonians  in 
1840 — The  Maine  Law — Neal  Dow  the  Columbus  of  Prohibition — 
For  Thirty-Five  Years  Temperance  has  Moved  on  Abstinence  and 
Prohibition. 

THE  temperance  movement  is  an  effort  of  humanity  to 
unchain  itself.     It  is  a  rebellion  conducted  by  the  peo- 
ple according  to  law,  against  the  further  domination  of  per- 
sonal habits  and  social  customs  which  have   enslaved   and 
destroyed  the  world  almost  from  the  beginning.     Emancipa- 
tion of  the  individual  from  ignorance,  passion  and  appetite 
is  the  first  and  chief  element  of  all  liberty,  and  civil  rights 
a.re  of  no  benefit  to  him  whose  higher  nature  is  in  subjec- 
t^ion  to  the  lower  and  grosser  impulses,  which  were  given  to 
sorve  and  not  to  control. 

When  the  human  race  began  its  new  departure  in  Inde- 

j>oiidence  Hall,  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1776,  the  great 

jxi^i^  who  led  it  comprehended  that  true  liberty  is  a  conse- 

qti^'^c®  of  the  inherent  fitness  of  men  for  its  possession  ;  that 

fx-o^dom  comes  from  within,  and  is  of  the  mind.     They  con- 

^^i  ved  of  liberty  as  a  manifestation  in  and  through  man  of 

^^ixi^thing  higher  and  better  than  himself,  and  of  which  his 

^j^OfiBcipated  and  more  elevated  state  is  the  evolution.     They 

Icn^'*^  that  all  consciousness,  all  pleasure  and  all  pain,  apper- 

.|^^jfi    to  the  individual ;  that  the  whole  is  but  an  aggregation 
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of  atoms  or  parts ;    and,  though  the  sunshine  may  oome 
from  without,  yet  all  life  and  growth  are  within  the  solitary 
recesses  and  by  the  processes  of  the  individual  soul.    They 
sought    to   achieve    the   emancipation  of  mankind  by  tk 
improvement  and  elevation  of  the  units  of  the  race.   The 
methods  of  tyranny,  in  all  its  forms,  are  just  the  contrary. 
The  one  or  the  few  repress,  belittle  and  subject  the  many. 
Their  real  agencies  are  ignorance,  passion,  appetite;  aod 
these,  if  unrestrained,  create  the  means  of  self-perpetuation 
in  the  form  of  superstitions,  customs  and  laws.    As  soon 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  Revolutionary  War  had  passed  away, 
the  intelligence  of  the  superior  few  at  once  grasped  the 
thought  that,  if  the  whole  people  were  to  be  made  and 
kept  competent  for  the  enjoyment  and  preservation  of  fiee 
institutions,  the  great  evils  which  resulted  from  the  ahnost 
universal  slavery  of  intoxication  must  be  radically  restrained. 
There  had  been  Englishmen,  like  Lord  Chesterfield,  and 
many  Americans  also,  who  had  comprehended  the  traffic  in 
strong   drink,  and   denounced  it  with  a  scathing  severity 
which  has  never  been  surpassed,  even  in  our  own  time;  but 
there  had  been  no  "Temperance  Movement,**  such  as  that 
which,  during  the  last  century,  has  been  rooting  itself  in  the 
intelligence  and  conscience  of  the  common  people,  and  grow- 
ing broad  and  high,  like  a  new  and  mighty  tree,  "with  heal- 
ing leaves  and  fragrant  shade  for  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Such  a  movement  is  only  possible  as  a  part  of  the  general 
progress  of  mankind,  and  must  be  the  work  of  the  masses  o( 
men.      The  temperance  movement  of  to-day  is  even  nwre 
logically  the  result  of  the  working  of  free  principles  and 
institutions  than  was  the  agitation  which  destroyed  slavery: 
and  it  will  be  found  to  be  an  "  irrepressible  conflict,**  until 
the  people  have  liberated  themselves  from  this  most  ancient, 
debasing  and  destructive  form  of  self-imposed  oppression. 
Wise  kings  and  great  religions  have  prohibited  the  use  of 
intoxicants  in  ages  past,  and   have   succeeded   in   partially 
restraining  the  evil ;  but  this  temperance  movement  of  tdxA- 
ern  times  is  a  part  of  the  American  Revolution  at  home,  and 
an  overflow  of  that  Revolution  abroad ;  it  is  the  sovereigntt 
of  intelligence  and  enlightened  self-interest,  sanctioned  by 
the  precepts  of  morality  and  religion,  exerted  by  the  com- 
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mon  people  for  their  own  more  perfect  liberation.  Such  a 
movement  is  completely  possible  only  in  a  free  country; 
^nd,  once  set  on  foot  in  such  a  country,  will  never  stay  its 
progress  until  the  evil  is  exterminated,  or  the  nobler  im- 
pulses of  the  people  have  disappeared,  and  they  have 
returned  to  that  last  state  of  debasement  and  thraldom 
which  is  worse  than  the  first. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  present  more  than  the  briefest 
outline  of  the  history  of  the  present  temperance  movement, 
which  is,  I  firmly  believe,  to  wax  stronger  and  stronger  unto 
the  perfect  day.  For  its  full  exposition,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  such  works  as  "The  Liquor  Problem  of  all 
Ages,"  by  Dr.  Dorchester ;  "  Alcohol  in  History,"  by  Kev. 
Dr.  Richard  Eddy,  the  "  Centennial  Temperance  Volume," 
with  the  history  it  contains  written  by  Dr.  Dunn,  and  "  One 
Hundred  Years  of  Temperance." 

These  four  volumes  are  of  great  value,  and  I  would  give 
Tip  my  whole  book  to  the  commendation  of  them  if  tilieir 
universal  perusal  could  thus  be  secured. 

The  real  commencement  of  the  temperance  movement  now 
in  progress,  is  generally  identified  with  the  publication,  by 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  of  his  pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Effects 
of  Ardent  Spirits  on  the  Human  Mind  and  Body"  —  in  the 
year  1785.  It  was  a  part  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things 
that  this  distinguished  service  to  mankind  should  be  ren- 
dered by  the  man  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
Independence  in  the  Continental  Congress  of  1776. 

This  essay  was  a  new  indictment  of  the  worst  form  of 
oppression  to  mankind,  and  produced  in  its  own  field  an 
influence  almost  like  '*  Common  Sense "  upon  the  Revolu- 
tion.    During   the   next   forty  years    it  was    the    leading 
temperance  document,  and,  although  confined  in  its  denun- 
oiations    to    distilled    spirits,   is    not    surpassed    in    earn- 
estness  and  power  by   anything   which   has   been  written 
since.     It  must  be  remembered  that  the  demonstration  of 
the  poisonous  nature  of  all  alcoholic  drinks,  which  modern 
science  has  given  to  us,  was  not  available  to  Dr.  Rush,  and 
that  the  specially  destructive  effects  of  ardent  or  distilled 
spirits,  in  his  time,  almost  compelled  him  to  attack  them 
alone,  without  too  violently  assailing  the  drinking  customs 
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of  the  people.  Nor  is  it  strange  that,  in  the  almost  impene- 
trable thick  darkness  of  that  period,  the  vision  of  the  wisest 
should  have  been  obscured. 

If  Dr.  Rush  were  living  now,  no  one  can  doubt  that  he 
would  hold  to  the  same  advanced  opinions  which  we  have 
already  seen  expounded  by  Dr.  Davis  of  Chicago,  his  worthy 
successor,  not  alone  in  the  temperance  reform,  but  in  the 
leadership  of  the  medical  profession. 

It  is  very  diflBcult  to  comprehend  the  surprise  with  which 
society  must  have  listened  to  the  strange  voice  of  this  one 
prophet  crying  in  the  wilderness ;  but  his  voice  was  heard, 
although  not  seeming  immediately  to  accomplish  much.  It 
was  like  the  song  of  the  angels  in  the  air.  It  was  a  great 
annunciation,  and  we  can  hear  it  yet.  Benjamin  FnmkVm, 
Gen.  Putnam,  Dr.  Belknap,  and  others,  supported  Dr. 
Rush  in  his  work,  but,  after  all,  what  were  they  amoog  so 
many  I  The  truth,  however,  had  been  spoken,  or  at  lea^t 
that  half  of  it  which  condemned  ardent  spirits  had  been 
spoken,  and  it  could  not  return  void  to  Him  who  sent  it. 
The  rest  must  follow.  The  revolution  was  begun  and  could 
not  go  backward,  although,  until  about  the  year  1825,  the 
drinking  curse  continued  to  be  most  grievous  upon  the 
American  people. 

In  1792  there  were  2579  distilleries  in  the  United  States. 
In  1810  there  were  14,191.  The  population  had  not  donbled 
during  the  time  in  which  the  number  of  distilleries  had  isr 
creased  nearly  sixfold. 

The  consumption  per  capita  in  1792  was  2J  gallons,  atnd 
in  1810  it  was  i^  gallons  —  in  both  cases  including  children 
and  slaves,  who  generally  could  have  consumed  but  little. 

Hon.  Samuel  Dexter  was  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance,  in  1814.  He 
had  been  Secretary  of  War  and  of  the  Treasury,  He  says 
in  a  circular  issued  by  him  as  president  of  tiie  society  in 
1814  : 

"  The  solemn  fact  is,  more  than  four  times  as  much  spirit 
is  consumed  on  the  farm  now  as  was  used  upon  the  same 
farm,  by  the  same  conductors  of  it,  twenty  years  ago.  Hie 
pocket-flask  has  grown  into  a  case-bottle,  and  the  k^  into  i 
barrel.     This  fact  is  not  affirmed  upon  light  evidence*     The 
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consequence  is  found  to  be  that  the  bloated  countenance  and 
the  tottering  frame  are  become  a  frequent  spectacle  among 
the  yeomen  of  the  country,  once  regarded,  even  to  a  proverb, 
as  the  healthiest,  the  hardiest  and  the  happiest  class  of  the 
community/' 

In  1823,  the  consumption  of  ardent  (distilled)  spirits  had 
increased  to  7J  gallons  per  capita  yearly,  and  the  whole 
nation  seemed  to  be  dying  with  alcoholic  poisoning. 

The  Boston  Recorder  says,  in  1823  :  "It  is  an  evil  of  wide 
extent  and  it  still  spreads.     No  check  is  given  or  scarcely 
attempted.     Philanthropists,   statesmen  and  Christians  wit- 
ness and  deplore  it.      As  a  destroying  angel,  it   lifts   its 
pallid  front  and  ghastly  look  in  our  cities,  towns  and  scat- 
tered settlements.     It  reels  and  wears  rags  in  every  street, 
and  mouths  the  heavens  with  drunken  blasphemies  under 
every  hedge.     Nor  does  it  lay  its  polluted  hand  on  the  rabble 
merely ;  it  may  be  seen  in  milder  and  more  fashionable  forms, 
pacing  splendid  carpets,  waving  a  lily  hand  over  well  fur- 
nished side-boards,  and  here  and  there  flushing  the  cheek 
and  deadening  the  eyes  of  female  delicacy.     Fifty  millions 
lost  is  but  a  trifle  compared  with  the  moral  influence  of  in- 
temperance.     This   immense   sum    has   poured    down    the 
throats  of  ten  millions  of  people,  seventy-five  millions  of 
gallons  of  liquid  fire  mingling  and  flowing  with  their  life- 
blood.'* 

Rev.  Lyman  Beecher  says  of  an  ordination  in  Plymouth, 
Ct. ,  soon  after  his  settlement  in  Litchfield,  which  was  in  1810  r 
*^  At  this  ordination  the  preparation  for  our  creature-com- 
forts,   besides  food,  was  a  broad  side-board  covered 

^vith  decanters  and  bottles  and  sugar  and  pitchers  of  water. 
There  we  found  all  the  kinds  of  liquors  then  in  vogue.  The^ 
drinking  was  apparently  universal.  This  preparation  was 
made  by  the  society  as  a  matter  of  course.  When  the  con- 
soeiation  arrived  they  always  took  something  to  drink  round, 
also  before  public  services  and  always  on  their  return.  As 
they  could  not  all  drink  at  once,  they  were  obliged  to  stand 

and  Tvait  as  people  do  when  they  go  to  mill When 

they  Iiad  all  done  drinking  and  taken  pipes  and  tobacco,  in 
less  than  fifteen  minutes  there  was  such  a  smoke  you  could 
not  seo-     The  noise  I  can  not  describe ;  it  was  the  maximum 
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of  hilarity.     They  told  their  stories  aod  were  at  the  height 
of  jocose  talk " 

He  describes  another  similar  ordination.  Think  of  suchi 
l>ody  of  men  dealing  damnation  round  the  land  in  a  double 
sense.  One  must  admire  their  plucky  disregard  of  sdf- 
interest,  when  they  could  deliberately  adhere  to  the  stem 
theology  of  their  day,  notwithstanding  their  own  dubioua 
prospects  hereafter  under  its  vigorous  doctrines. 

Dr.  Beecher  proceeds : 

"  These  two  meetings  were  near  together,  and  in  both  mj 
Alarm  and  shame  and  indignation  were  intense.  Ttww  thd 
that  woke  me  up  for  the  war.  And,  silently,  I  took  an  oath 
before  God  that  I  would  never  attend  another  ordination  of 
that  kind.  I  was  full.  My  heart  kindles  at  the  thought 
of  it  now."  So  it  is.  Flpwers  as  well  as  nettles  sprinj 
from  the  dung-hill,  and  the  scandalous  conduct  of  these 
clergymen,  who  in  our  time  would  have  been  taken  for » 
party  of  loafers  in  a  saloon,  stirred  up  a  revolt  in  their  own 
hearts,  and  we  have  plucked  the  flower  of  safety  from  the 
nettle  of  danger.  To-day  the  clergy  are  the  bulwark  of  the 
temperance  reform. 

Churches  and  religious  associations  awoke.  Drunken  n»« 
were  in  no  condition  to  tinker  creeds  and  lay  on  holy  hands. 
The  whole  business  was  rank  blasphemy.  The  conscience 
and  intellect  of  the  whole  nation  were  excited,  and  concen- 
trated upon  the  situation.  There  was  need  of  a  change,  and 
the  change  came. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  of  February,  1826,  "The  American 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Temperance"  was  oi^anixed. 
It   was    founded    upon    the    doctrine   of   total   abstinew»i 
although  it  did  not  rigidly  enforce  it.     Its  formation  gw«' 
out  of  the  admitted  fiiilure  of  the  doctrine  of  the  modettte 
use  and  the  substitution  of  the  fermented  for  distilled  drinks, 
which  had  been  the  theory  of  Dr.  Rush,  and,  generally,  the 
highest  point  to  which  the  tide  of  reformation  had  risen  ia 
the  minds  of  those  who  followed  him.     But  Dr.  Edwanls 
said  of  the  new  society,  "  We  want  for  members  holy  men. 
who  do  not  use  intoxicating  liquors  unless  prescribed  by  * 
phj^sician  as  a  medicine."     They  advocated  the  doctrine  of 
total  abstinence,  but,  says  Dr.  Dorchester,  "  consideratiow 
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of  providence  held  them  back  from  pledging  the  people." 
Upon  this  basis  the  controversy  continued  for  years.  The 
movement  was  a  mental  process  still,  an  effort  to  educate, 
enlighten  and  convince,  so  that  the  individual  will,  guided  by 
reason,  might  be  led  to  assert  supremacy  over  conduct,  and 
thus  achieve  personal  independence  of  the  tyrant,  without 
4issi8tance  from  the  law. 

In    the    same    year    the    National    Philanthropist    was 
started  in  Boston.     Its  motto  was,  "Temperate  drinking  is  ;y£ 

the  down-hill  road  to  intemperance."    Thus  the  newspaper  '■■^^ 

entered  the  ranks  of  the  reformers.     Educational  agencies  ,  ^ 

were  aroused,  and  temperance  societies  formed  among  the  f      ^^J 

students  and  the  young  everywhere.  s^ 

In  1827,  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  resolved  "  to  || 

•discourage  the  use  of  ai*dent  spirits,  and  to  discontinue  the  tj 

employment  of  spirituous  preparations  whenever  they  could  'i^ 

find  substitutes."    They  also  declared  against  the  too  careless  .  '^l 

^nd  excessive  use  of  wine  even,  and  thus  entered  in  a  certain  ^, 

feeble,  half-conscious  way  upon  the  war  against  fermented  -   | 

drinks.  :' 

In  1827,  Prof.  Reuben  D.  Muzzey  of  Dartmouth  Medical  '/: 

College  delivered  his  famous  address  before  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Medical   Society,   of  which   he   was   president.      No 
man  is    surer    of   immortality   than    Dr.   Muzzey.      Hear 
him  1     For  sixty  years  that  voice  has  been  ringing  through- 
out the  world!  —  "Let  all  virtuous  men  unite  to  expel  the 
common   enemy.      He   ought   not  to   be   allowed  a  place 
in    Qiristian    society.     He    is    a    foreigner,    a  Mohamme- 
dan;   he   was   bom   in   the   land   of  robbers,   and   he   has 
established  the  genuineness  of  his  origin  by  the  millions  he 
has  deprived  of  property,  of  morals  and  of  life.     He  has 
come  to  us  in  the  robe  of  friendship,  has  assured  us  of  his 
best  regards,  has  proffered  his  aid  and  solace  in  sickness, 
pain  and  poverty.     Such  a  friend,  who  could  reject?     He 
Jias  been  received  into  general  favor,  and  admitted  to  Chris- 
-tiaxi  confidence  and  companionship ;  and  what  reward  has  he 
'#;aken  for  his  kind  oflSces?     He  has  stolen  away  character, 
^2:iealth,   property,   the   rich   blessings   and   endowments   of 
^=^ociety  and  domestic  intercourse,  the  moral  sense,  life  and 
-^,Jie  hope  of  heaven. 
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"  Grird  up  J  then,  to  the  combat.  Altoays  meet  him  as  (o, 
enemy;  never  again  admit  him  to  your  bosoms;  give  himw 
quarter;  expel  him  from,  your  houses;  drive  him  from  tk 
land.  Always  treat  him  as  a  murderer;  he  has  shin  yom 
brothers y  he  lurks  for  the  life^lood  of  your  children;  k 
whets  his  sabre  for  you.^^ 

And  now  abide  these  three  —  Bush,  Mozzey  and  Davis. 
The  medical  profession  can  remove  intemperance,  and  is 
responsible  if  it  be  not  done. 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  quoting  again  from  one  of  the 
giants  of  those  days,  and  for  the  pride  with  which  I  repro- 
duce the  following  extracts  from  the  work  of  an  hoiiowd 
citizen  of  my  native  and  beloved  State. 

The  Hon.   Jonathan  Eattredge   of  Canaan,  New  HwnjH 
shire,  was  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  and  jurists  of  his  gen- 
eration.   On  the  eighth  day  of  January,  1827,  he  deliveredan 
"Address  on  the  Effects  of  Ardent  Spirits,"  before  a  public 
meeting,  in  the  town  of  Lyme,  New  Hampshire,  which  was 
published  by  the  American  Tract  Society,  No.  221  of  iJ* 
series,  and  circulated  by  scores  if  not  hundreds  of  thousands 
among  the  people  for  many  years.     Temperance  litciatoro 
has  produced  no  more  powerful  document  than  **  Kittredge's 
Address,"  and,  while  I  read  it,  the  image  of  the  mighty  dW 
man  arises  before  me,  as  I  saw  his  form  and  listened  to  his 
impressive  eloquence  at  the  bar,  in  the  days  of  my  youth. 
Eminent  lawyer  and  able  judge  that  he  was,  it  is  this  little 
tract,  by  which  he  conferred  immeasurable  blessings  upon  his 
race,  which  will  preserve  his  name  in  loving  memory  to  ^ 
end  of  time.     I  quote  briefly  from  the  address  to  show  soflw- 
thing  of  the  ardor  and  power  with  which  it  is  written,  \sd^ 
more  particularly,  to  indicate  how  the  temperance  moT©- 
mcnt  had  at  last  evolved  the  great  doctrine  and  duty  of  total 
abstinence.     First,  he  pictures  the  effect  of  the  moderate 
use  of  intoxicating  drink.     He  says : 

^*  We  can  all  call  to  mind  the  case  of  some  individual  whom  ^ 
have  known  for  years,  perhaps  from  his  infancy,  who  is  now  & 
poor  miserable  drunkard.  In  early  life  his  hopes  and  pro3}>?(ts 
were  as  fair  as  ours.  His  family  was  respectable,  and  he  reedved 
all  those  advantages  which  are  necessary,  and  which  were  cales- 
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lated  to  make  him  a  useful  and  respectable  member  of  society. 
Perhaps  he  was  our  school-fellow,  and  our  boyhood  may  have 
been  passed  in  his  company.  We  witnessed  the  first  budding  of 
his  mental  powers,  and  know  that  he  possessed  an  active,  enter- 
prising mind.  He  grew  up  into  life  with  every  prospect  of  use- 
fulness. He  entered  into  business,  and  for  a  while  did  well.  His 
parents  looked  to  him  for  support  in  old  age,  and  he  was  capable 
of  affording  it.  He  accumulated  property,  and  in  a  few  years, 
with  ordinary  prudence  and  industry,  would  have  been  independ- 
ent. He  married  and  became  the  head  of  a  family,  and  the 
father  of  children,  and  all  was  prosperous  and  happy  around  him. 
Had  he  continued  as  he  began,  he  would  now  have  been  a  com- 
fort to  hia  friends,  and  an  honor  to  the  conmiunity.  But  the  scene 
quickly  changed.  He  grew  fond  of  ardent  spirits.  He  was  seen 
at  the  store  and  the  tavern.  By  degrees  he  became  intemperate. 
He  neglected  his  business,  and  his  affairs  went  to  gradual  decay. 
He  is  now  a  drunkard  ;  his  property  is  wasted ;  his  parents  have 
died  of  broken  hearts ;  his  wife  is  pale  and  emaciated,  his  children 
ragged,  squalid  and  ignorant.  He  is  the  tenant  of  some  little 
<;abin  that  poverty  has  erected  to  house  him  from  the  storm  and 
tempest.  He  is  useless  and  worse  than  useless ;  he  is  a  pest  to  all 
around  him.     All  the  feelings  of  his  nature  are  blunted ;  he  has  ^ 

lost  all  shame ;  he  procures  his  accustomed  supply  of  the  poison  Tf^ 

that  consumes  him ;  he  staggers  through  mud  and  through  filth  X^ 

to  his  hut ;  he  meets  a  weeping  wife  and  starving  children ;  he  ..^ 

abuses  them,  he  tumbles  into  his  straw,  he  rolls  and  foanfis  like  a  V^;^ 

mad  brute,  till  he  is  able  to  go  again.     He  calls  for  more  rum,  he  .^ 

repeats  the  scene  from  time  to  time,  from  day  to  day,  till  soon  his  J^ 

nature  faints,  cmd  he  becomes  sober  in  death,  •  j 

"  Let  us  reflect  that   this  guDty,  wretched  creature  had  an  -i 

immortal  mind — he  was  like  us,  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood —  ; 

he  was  our  brother,  destined  to  the  same  eternity,  created  by  and  A 

accountable  to  the  same  God,  and  will  at  last  stand  at  the  same  J 

judgment-bar;  and  who,  amid  such  reflections,  will  not  weep  at  ; 

his  fate,  whose  eye  can  remain  dry,  and  whose  heart  unmoved  ?  ^;  < 

**  This  is  no  picture  of  the  imagination.     It  is  a  common  and  ' 

sober  reality.     It  is  what  we  see  almost  every  day  of  our  lives ;  •  i 

and  we  live  amid  such  scenes  and  events,  with  the  addition  or  ^    yv' 

isubtraction  of  a  few  circumstances;  it  is  the  case  of  every  one  ^ 

of  the  common  drunkards  around  us.     They  have  not  completed  '^^ 

XYie   drama  —  they  are  alive  —  but  they  are  going  to  death  with  t 

arapid  strides,  as  their  predecessors  have  already  gone.     Another  -  "^ 

.^rompany  of  immortal  minds  is  coming  on  to  fill  their  places,  as  -' 

*hey  have  filled  othera'.   The  number  is  kept  good  and  increasing."  /i 
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This  was  spoken  more  than  sixty  years  ago.  Etcq  then 
it  was  the  ''  old,  old,  story  "  of  moderate  indulgence,  gradual 
degradation,  and  final  despair.  To-day  it  is  the  same  storj\ 
a  little  older,  true  as  ever,  and  &x  wider  in  its  application. 

After  a  powerful  discussion  of  the  general  subject  of  intem- 
perance, Mr.  Kittredge  voices  the  concurring  sentiment  of 
the  time  as  follows : 

^  But  it  is  this  moderate  use  of  ardent  spirits  that  produces  all 
the  excess.  It  is  this  which  paves  the  way  to  downright  and 
brutal  intoxication.  Abolish  the  ordinary  and  temperate  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  and  there  would  not  be  a  drunkard  in  the 
country. 

"But  we  are  apt  to  think  that  the  wretches  whom  we  see  and 
have  described  were  always  so ;  that  they  were  out  of  misenUe 
and  degraded  families ;  and  they  are  walking  in  the  road  in  which 
they  were  bom.  But  this  is  not  so.  Among  the  number  may  be 
found  a  large  proportion  who  were  as  lovely  in  their  infancy,  aa 
promising  in  their  youth,  and  as  useful  in  early  life,  as  your  own 
children,  and  have  become  drunkards  —  I  repeat  it,  and  let  it 
never  be  forgotten  —  have  become  drunkards  by  the  ten^erak. 
moderate  and  habitual  use  of  ardent  spiritSyJust  as  you  use  <A«n 
now.  Were  it  not  for  this  use  of  ardent  spirits,  we  should  not 
now  hear  of  drunken  senators  and  drunken  magistrates,  of 
drunken  lawyers  and  drunken  doctors;  churches  would  not  no» 
be  mourning  over  drunken  ministers  and  drunken  members;  p^- 
ents  would  not  now  be  weeping  over  drunken  children,  wi^es 
over  drunken  husbands,  husbands  over  drunken  wives,  and  ang<^ 
over  a  drunken  world. 

"He  who  advises  men  not  to  drink  to  excess  may  lop  off  the 
branches;  he  who  advises  them  to  drink  only  on  certain  octa- 
sions  may  fell  the  trunk ;  but  he  who  tells  them  not  to  drink  at 
all  strikes  and  digs  deep  for  the  roots  of  the  hideous  vice  of  intem- 
perance ;  and  this  is  the  only  course  to  pursue. 

" Let  those  who  can  not  be  reclaimed  go  to  ruin,  and 

the  quicker  the  better  if  you  regard  only  the  public  good ;  but 
save  the  rest  of  our  population ;  save  yourselves ;  save  your  chil- 
dren !  Raise  not  up  an  army  of  drunkards  to  supply  their  placest 
Purify  your  houses  I  They  contain  the  plague  of  death  —  tin: 
poison  that  in  a  few  years  will  render  some  of  your  little  ob» 
what  the  miserable  wretches  that  you  see  staggering  the  street* 
are  now.  And  who,  I  ask,  would  not  do  it?  What  father,  wt» 
knew  that  one  of  his  sons  that  he  loves  was  in  a  few  years  lo  be 
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what  hundreds  yon  can  name  are  now,  would  hesitate,  that  he 
might  save  him,  to  banish  intoxicating  drinks  from  his  premises 
forever  ? 

"  But  if  all  will  do  it  he  is  saved  ;  and  he  who  contributes  but 
a  mite  to  this  work  of  God  deserves  the  everlasting  gratitude  of 
the  republic.  If  the  names  of  a  Brainerd,  of  a  Schwartz,  of  a 
Bachanan,  have  been  rendered  immortal  by  their  efforts,  to  con- 
vert the  heathen  to  Christianity,  the  names  of  those  men  who 
shall  succeed  in  converting  Christians  to  temperance  and  sobriety 
should  be  written  in  letters  of  ever-during  gold,  and  appended  by 
angels  in  the  temple  of  the  living  God.  The  sum  of  their  benev- 
olence would  be  exceeded  only  by  His  who  came  down  from 
heaven  for  man's  redemption.  Then,  banish  it ;  this  is  the  only^ 
way  to  save  your  children. 

"  As  long  as  you  keep  ardent  spirits  in  your  houses,  as  long  as 
you  drink  it  yourselves,  as  long  as  it  is  polite  and  genteel  to  sip 
the  intoxicating  bowl,  so  long  society  will  remain  just  what 
it  is  now,  and  so  long  drunkards  will  spring  from  your  loins,  and 
so  long  drunkards  will  wear  your  names  to  future  generations. 
And  there  is  no  way  given  under  heaven  whereby  man  can  be 
saved  from  the  vice  of  intemperance,  but  that  of  total  abstinence^** 

Truer  now  than  then,  for  the  drinks  of  to-day  are  deadlier 
than  ever  before. 

Churches  and  denominational  associations,  medical  bodies, 
military  organizations,  public  meetings,  almost  every  form 
of  eflFort  united  to  endorse  these  and  similar  expressions  of 
sentiment  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  a  mighty  move- 
ment, based  on   *' moral   suasion,"  filled  the   land   for  the 
removal  of  the  evils  of  intoxication  from  society,  which  haa 
never  wholly  ceased,  although  it  was  seriously  interrupted  by 
the   civil  war,  and  is  now  not  only  more  active  than  ever  at 
bana^j   but   is  agitating  and   educating  the  popular  mind 
throughout  the  civilized  world.     This  work  —  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  mind,  and  the  awakening  of  the  moral  sense 
Tirhieh  results  from  it,  so  that  both  the  utility  and  the  duty  of 
personal  abstinence  from  whatever  poisons  the  soul  as  well 
as    the  body  —  is  now  clearly  seen  and  felt  to  be  the  only 
substantial  foundation  of  permanent  temperance  reform. 

The  public  sentiment  which  resulted  from  this  discussion 
natorally  sought  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  total  abstinence  to 
society  through  the  forms  of  law.     K  the  use  of  alcohol  as 
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a  beverage  is  an  injury  and  a  sin  by  the  individual,  how  can 
it  be  right  for  society  to  permit  an  indulgence  which  coii- 
centrates  upon  the  whole,  with  the  accumulating  intensity  of 
geometrical  ratio,  all  the  evils  which  degrade  and  ruin  the 
direct  consumer ! 

Thus  was  evolved  the  idea  of  legal  suasion,  which  may 
be  said  to  have  the  same  relation  to  society,  using  the  tern 
in  the  sense  of  the  State,  which  moral  conviction  or  suasioD 
has  to  the  individual.     Each  has  in  view  the  establishment  of 
a  law,  by  the  one  for  the  control  of  personal  conduct,  and 
by  the  other  the  control    of  the  whole  by  the  combiDei 
power  of  all  its  parts.     And  as  in  its  origin  and  early  stages 
the  movement  sought  to  reform  by  substituting  the  restrictei 
personal   use,  and  only  after  experience  had  demonstrated 
the  futility  and  folly  of  the  effort  asserted  the  broad,  ndi- 
ical  and  potent  doctrine  of  total  abstinence  as  a  civil,  moral 
and  religious  duty,  so  also,  by  reason  of  what  would  seem  to 
be  inevitable  from  the  structure  of  human  nature,  the  first 
effort  in  the  movement  for  public  law  sought  only  to  secure 
moderate  restriction  by  society  —  to  impose  conditions  ani 
hindrances,  but  not  to  forbid.     The  serpent  was  licensed  to 
bite,  but  the  people  required  it  to  be  done  with  propriety, 
and  demanded  a  fair  division  of  the  profits  of  the  traffic  in 
their  own  bodies  and  souls.     But  the  poison  continued  to 
kill,  whether  administered  by  licensed  regulars  or  by  i^^ 
sponsible  quacks ;  and  finally,  almost  in  the  last  throes  cf 
social  dissolution,  the  holy  doctrine  of  the  total  probibitkB 
by  public  law  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  bevense 
was  born  into  the  legislation  of  the  world. 

The  people  began  to  move  for  the  repeal  of  license  !*▼?• 
and  for  legislation  having  for  its  object  the  outlawry  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  which  could  only  result  in  its  ultimate 
classification  among  crimes. 

True,  they  did  not  grasp  the  idea  of  destroying  the 
evil  in  the  germ  or  point  of  manufacture,  and  only  sought 
to  mop  up  the  ocean,  all  along  its  infinite  shores  of  ^c^. 
by  preventing  and  punishing  the  retail  sale;  but  tte 
principle  of  prohibition  was  involved,  and  the  unfailinj 
logic  of  the  public  mind  will  be  sure  to  utilize  it,  by  the 
adoption  and  consecration  of  every  form  of  its  applicatkQ 
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in  future  legislation,  until  the  rescue  of   mankind  is  ac- 
complished. 

In  1838,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  adopted  the 
famous  fifteen-gallon  law,  which  greatly  injured  the  retail 
traffic.  It  was,  in  fact,  almost  death  to  the  saloon,  in 
those  days,  when  laws  were  made  to  be  executed,  and  not 
to  be  evaded  or  to  serve  as  a  legal  cloak  for  crime. 

This  law  prohibited  the  retailing  of  any  spirituous  liquors, 
except  for  medicine  and  for  use  in  the  arts,  by  apothecaries 
and  physicians  specially  licensed — ^in  quantities  of  less  than 
fifteen  gallons,  and  that  delivered  and  carried  away  all  at 
one  time. 

In  many  other  States  like  laws  were  enacted,  many  of 
them  soon  to  be  repealed;  but  the  agitation  or  movement 
had  been  placed  upon  the  right  track,  and  the  engineer  knew 
whither  to  run  his  train.  Scores  of  years  might  and  will 
elapse  before  it  arrives  at  the  millennial  terminus :  but  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time,  the  avoiding  of  accidents  and  the 
removal  of  obstructions.  The  contest  in  legislation  had 
previously  been  between  license,  or  regulation,  and  entire 
freedom  from  all  restraint.  Henceforth  it  was  to  be  practi- 
-cally  conceded  that  the  liquor  trade  is  amenable  to  law,  and 
that,  unlike  useful  occupations,  the  public  good  requires  its 
regulation  or  restraint. 

Ever    since    that    time    the  real  controversy  has    been 
"between  license  as  a  form  of  alleged  restraint,  accompanied 
with  a  certain  cash  interest  or  partnership  by  the  people  in 
the  admitted  curse,  on  the  one  hand,  and  war  to  the  death 
Bgmnsi  it,  on  the  other.     In  such  a  conflict  there  can  be  no 
compromise,  because  principles  are  incapable  of  selling  out, 
and  human  souls  in  masses  are  honest  and  almost  sure  to  be 
right  so  far  as  they  comprehend  the  issues  involved.    Having 
once  seen  clearly  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  use  of  poi- 
sonous beverages  upon  society,  and  that  prohibition  is  the 
very  essence  of  its  prevention,  as  much  as  prohibition  is  of 
t;]ie    essence    of   the  ten  commandments  or  of  legislation 
AgSLinst  any  other  crime,  the  people  will  cling  to  the  great 
x-om^dy  and  insist  upon  its  use,  notwithstanding  the  nos- 
trums of  honest  or  of  knavish   quackery,  to   say  nothing 
of^  tlie  alternate  coma  and  contortion  of  the  patient. 
28 
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An  effort  was  made  to  wield  the  power  of  the  national 
government  to  the  complete  destruction  of  all  State  legisla- 
tion against  the  trade ;  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  decided,  in  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Taney :  — 

"  Every  State  may  regulate  its  own  internal  ti-affic  accord- 
ing to  its  own  judgment  and  upon  its  own  views  of  the 
interest  and  well-being  of  its  citizens.  ...  If  any  State 
deems  the  retail  and  internal  traffic  in  ardent  spirits  inju- 
rious to  its  citizens,  and  calculated  to  produce  idleness,  vkt 
or  debauchery,  I  see  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  prevent  it  from  regulating  and  restnuning 
the  traffic,  or  from  prohibiting  it  altogether,  if  it  thinb 
proper." 

This  was  the  result  of  the  famous  liquor  cases  carried  np 
from  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  andEbode 
Island,  decided  in  the  year  1847,  and  to  be  found  in  i 
Howard,  "Reports  of  the  Supreme  C6urt  of  the  United 
States."  Thus  much  was  settled  for  the  States;  butVte 
great  questions  of  importation,  exportation  and  transport*- 
tion,  and  other  questions  which  grow  out  of  the  powers  ol 
the  general  government  to  regulate  commerce,  as  well  ss 
inherent  difficulties  which  result  from  the  fact  that  the  eril  i> 
national  and  requires  national  action  for  its  removal,  ^iU 
remain,  and  will  remain  until  some  better  day,  when  prohir 
bition  shall  be  written  into  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  boi 
the  Nation  and  the  States. 

But  it  was  found  by  experience,  the  Great  ReforraeT, 
that  prohibition  and  punishment  of  the  retail  sale,  merelvt 
were  not  an  efficient  remedy,  for  the  reason  that  the  ease 
and  frequency  with  which  the  oflTence  was  committed,  com- 
bined with  the  large  profits  of  the  transaction  and  tbc 
generally  slight  penalties,  almost  always,  in  practice,  * 
small  fine,  enabled  the  seller  to  continue  in  the  profitnWe 
violation  of  the  law.  There  were  thus  found  to  be  inherefit 
and  radical  defects,  which  must  be  remedied,  if  the  refom 
was  to  receive  great  and  permanent  support,  by  evea  pff>- 
hibitory  legislation. 

It  could  hardly  be  said  that  either  license  or  the  modenitt 
application  of  prohibition  failed  for  the  want  of  an  adeqifi^ 
public  sentiment,  certainly  not  from  lack  of  the  greatest  efiosl 
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to  create  that  sentiment^  for  the  support  of  the  law.  In 
1835,  **  more  than  eight  thousand  temperance  societies  had 
been  formed ;  more  than  four  thousand  distilleries  had  been 
stopped;  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  persons  had 
ceased  to  use  any  kind  of  intoxicating  liquor;  about  two 
millions  had  ceased  to  use  distilled  liquors,  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  of  whom  were  enrolled  members  of 
the  temperance  societies."     ("  Liquor  Problem,"  p.  474.) 

When  the  tide  of  reformation  hesitated,  a  new  form  of 
agitation,  electrical  and  almost  volcanic  in  its  character,. 
was  developed,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Washingtoniant 
movement. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  of  April,  1840,  six 
inebriates,  said  to  have  been  a  club  organized  for  "  social 
tippling,"  met  in  Chase's  Tavern,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
A  distinguished  lecturer  on  temperance  was  to  speak  in  the 
city  that  night,  and  the  club  sent  a  committee  to  hear  the 
lecture  and  report  to  the  club.  The  report  of  the  committee 
was  favorable,  —  the  landlord  denounced  temperance  lect- 
ures, a  discussion  ensued,  and  a  member  of  the  club  said, 
•*  We  expect  rum-sellers  to  cry  down  temperance  lecturers ; 
it  is  for  your  interest  to  do  so." 

They  reorganized  the  tippling  club  into  ^  The  Washington 

Society,"  and  took  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence.     They 

]k:ept  the  pledge,  became  apostles  of  its  principles,  and  the 

movement  spread  all  over  the  land.     In  a  few  years  six 

hundred  thousand  drunkards  had  been  reformed,  of  whom, 

however,  all  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  returned 

to  their  cups.     The  moral  of  this  movement  is  that  we  must 

esirve  the  boy  if  we  would  be  sure  of  the  man.     On  the 

Tviiole,   it    may    be    doubted   whether    the   Washingtonian 

©3Coitement  was   a  blessing  or  a  curse;   because,  unfortu- 

xi£it^ly»  many  of  its  most  zealous  and  active  promoters  dis- 

ooixx^ed   all  resort  to  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 

j^^vs    against  the   traflic.     The  result  was   that  when  the 

DOirv^ous  exaltation  of  communities  had  passed  away,  and  the 

3:xt^ir&  momentum   of   moral  forces   was   exhausted,   public 

j^Dtiiinent  not  being  crystallized  into  the  enduring  forms  of 

^^^%r^     the  enemy  came  in  again  like  a  flood,  and  prevailed 

^^^Jxtily  once  more.     To  be  sure,   one  hundred  and  fifty 
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thousand  reformed  men  had  adhered  to  their  pledges  and 
were  saved ;  but  what  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
among  so  many  ?    And  who  knows  that  the  demoralization 
of  public    sentiment  which  the  Washingtonians  created  ia 
their  opposition  to  legal  restraint  was   not  the  principal 
reason  why  the  cup  of  temptation  and  destruction  was  again 
put  to  the  lips  of  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand^ 
fell  and  perished  in  that  last  state  which  is  worse  than  tlie 
first?    Besides,   we   have   ever  since  been   combating  the 
:sibsurd  theory,  which  is  the  favorite  fortress  of  the  liquor- 
<lealers,  that  the  evil  is  increased  because  it  is  prohibited  by 
law.     This  feature  of  the  Washingtonian  movement  most 
have  been  a  trace  of  maudlin  insanity  which  pledges  could 
not  eradicate,  and  the  consequent  loss  to  the  coming  generv 
tion  of  the  best  results  of  this  mighty  rushing  wind  fiom 
heaven  is  full  of  pithy  suggestion  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  temperance  movement  of  to-day.     Let  society  enact 
laws  when  overshadowed  by  the  highest  and  holiest  inspira- 
tion, and  according  to  the  loftiest   ideals.       Laws  shoaM 
always  be  better  than  the  people  until   the   people  haw 
attained  unto  them.     A  good  law  should  never  be  repeaW 
because  it  is  violated.     It  should  remain  on  the  statute-book, 
like  the  Golden  Rule  in  the  Christian  faith — as  an  ideal  for 
conduct,  if  nothing  more,  and  as  a  rallying-point  for  ike 
faithful  and  law-abiding  minority,  until  at  last  tiie  vbote 
community  climbs  to  the  higher  standard,  and  enSoxees  ib 
beneficent  provisions  for  the  general  good. 

But,  even  with  moral  agitation  and  restrictiv©  law  coo- 
bined,  the  evil,  although  spasmodically  curtailed,  still 
ciously  remained. 

Yet  the  resolute  determination  of  the  people  to 
their  own  freedom  from  their  oppressor  did  not  yield,  so  dot 
a  new  and  most  important  improvement  in  prohibitory  lavs 
was  developed. 

It  was  the  Maine  law. 

Neal  Dow  is  the  Columbus  of  prohibition. 

The  Vikings  may  have  discovered  the  coast,  but  they  dBd 
not  hold  it.  Columbus  revealed  the  New  World  and  ifc 
became  the  home  of  nations. 

The  Maine  laws  declared  the  liquor  trade  to  be  a  naisaotf 
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and  a  crime,  and  destroyed  the  contraband  and  forfeited 
stock  of  liquor,  with  all  its  utensils  and  agencies,  like  a  kit 
of  burglars'  tools.  In  addition  to  this,  it  increased  personal 
penalties  and  made  imprisonment  easy  whenever  a  community 
is  in  earnest. 

The  Maine  law,  in  efficient  form,  was  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor June  2,  1851.  Before  its  enactment,  prohibition  had 
been  a  barren  fig-tree,  except  in  remarkably  fine  seasons. 
Since  that  time,  whenever  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  has  cared 
for  it,  the  tree  has  borne  good  fruit.  It  does  not  yield  well 
in  the  wild  state ;  but  it  is  not  a  thistle,  and,  when  prop- 
erly cultivated,  it  produces,  not  thorns,  but  figs. 

The  temperance  movement  had  now  developed  the  two 
great  agencies  of  its  own  promotion,  and  henceforth  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  eflTorts  of  its  supporters  would  be 
directed  to  secure  total  abstinence  by  the  individual  and  abso- 
lute prohibition  by  the  State. 

For  the  last  thirty-five  years,  more  than  the  average  life- 
time of  a  generation,  the  application  of  these  two  principles 
— abstinence  and  prohibition  —  has  been  the  intelligent 
object  of  the  temperance  movement,  and  such  will  necessarily 
continue  to  be  the  plan  of  battle  to  the  end. 

But  the   public   mind  grasps  the  situation  slowly;   and 
every  step  in  advance  is  taken  only  after  experience  has 
demonstrated  its  necessity.      Prohibition  was  long  applied 
merely  to  the  retail  sale.     It  seems  incomprehensible  that 
intelligent  law-makers  should  not  have  directed  their  eflTorts 
first  against  the  manufacture ;  but  it  is  only  within  the  last 
ffew  years  that  this  has  been  done ;  and  even  now  the  force 
of  the  temperance  movement  is  largely  wasted  by  misdirec- 
tion.    More  slowly  still  has  the  public  mind  been  able  to 
comprehend  the  necessity  of  action  by  the  nation,  in  order 
tlrat  the  entire  sovereignty  of  the  people  may  be  exerted  for 
tlie  overthrow  of  an  evil  which  is  as  incapable  of  control  by 
-fclie  States  as  the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  of  separation  by 
g-oographical  lines.     But,  notwithstanding  all  these  and  other 
<iifi5culties,   which  have  been  and  are  and  will  be  encoun- 
tered, the  liquor  traffic  is  doomed  to  destruction ;  because 
t.h^  public  good  demands  it,  and  the  intelligent  conscience  of 
tJ:k&  people  will  never  rest  until  the  strong  arm  of  the  law 
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has  thrust  the  sword  of  prohibition  through  and  tiirongii  the 
monster's  heart. 

Thus,  through  many  vicissitudes  and  fluctuations,  the  tem- 
perance movement  has  grown  stronger  and  more  subHme 
during  the  last  third  of  a  century,  until  now  it  displays  ior 
temational  proportions  and  embraces  the  world  in  its  sweep. 
Always  and  everywhere  its  only  real  victories  have  beeu 
won  under  the  banner  of  total  abstinence  and  prohibitioD. 
In  every  controversy,  whether  in  nation,  or  state,  or  county, 
or  other  municipality,  the  test  comes  between  these  two  great 
principles  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  moderate  or  free  use 
— high  or  low  license  or  free  indulgence,  for  it  is  all  one  thing 
ultimately  —  on  the  other. 

Guided  by  the  unerring  instinct  of  self-preservation^  tta 
traffic  invariably  arrays  itself  with  this  latter  group.  No 
stronger  demonstration  than  this  fact  could  exist,  that  only 
the  former  are  its  enemies,  while  license  and  moderation  aro 
its  friends. 

The  intelligence  which  comes  of  incessant  agitation  has 
now  forced  the  issue  to  the  front,  where  it  stands  as  the  great 
moral,  sentimental  and  even  industrial  problem  of  the  times. 
Evasion  or  escape  from  it  is  no  longer  possible.     It  confroots 
all  political  parties,  and  where  they  neglect  or  refuse  to  coa* 
sider,  it  creates  new  ones  and  old  things  pass  away.     Religion 
finds  in  the  liquor  traffic  the  personification  of  all  sin,  and  in 
destroying  it  achieves  the  salvation  of  the  race.     The  hopes 
and  affections  of  domestic  life  have  discovered  in  it  tbeir 
great  enemy ;  and  are  concentrating  against  the  destroyer  of 
manhood,  womanhood,   childhood,  home.      And  now,  be- 
hold I  for  all  the  aroused  faculties  of  the  masses  of  men  are 
in  action  to  achieve  independence  of  the  tyrant  of  the  ages; 
and  all  the  attril)utes   and   powers  of  Almighty  God  aw 
pledged  for  their  success. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  just  decided.  In  the  Kansas 
cases,  that  the  State  has  full  power  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sak«^ 
intoxicating  liquors  within  its  limits,  without  compensation  for  loss  thei^^ 
occasioned  to  those  previously  engaged  in  the  traffic.  This  settles,  &uUf 
and  favorably,  a  vexed  and  important  question,  which  has  hitherto  cc«tiCE| 
perplexed  and,  in  some  localities,  retarded  the  temperance  refonn. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

FORCES  AGAINST  ALCOHOL — RELIGIOUS   ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  Two  Great  Principles,  Total  Abstinence  and  Prohibition — Relig. 
ious  Organizations — "One  Hundred  Years  of  Temperance" — The 
Roll-Call  of  the  Churches — Presbyterian  Church — John  Wesley 
and  the  Methodist  Champions  —  The  Baptist  Position ;  Got.  George 
N.  Briggs  and  Congressional  Temperance  Society ;  Wayland,  Knapp, 
Garrison:  Mississippi  Convention  of  1884:  Dr.  Gifford's  Summary — 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  —  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  — 
Lutheran  Church^  Society  of  Friends — United  Brethren — Disci- 
ples of  Christ — Universalist  Church :  Thompson,  Chapin  and  Miner 
— Methodist  Protestant  Church — Congregational  Churches;  Hum- 
phrey, £yarts,  Beecher,  Justin  Edwards,  Cheever,  Gough,  Wilson 
and  others — Episcopal  Church — German  Reformed  Church — The 
Moravians — Reformed  Episcopal  —  The  Unitarians;  Lowell,  Chan- 
ning.  Ware,  May,  Pierrepont,  Gannett,  Hale,  Faxon — Free  Baptist 
Church — Christian  Church  —  Church  of  God — United  Presbyterian 
Church  —  African  Methodists — Evangelical  Association  —  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South — The  Unanimity  of  the  Churches  on  this 
Great  Moral  Issue. 

I  FIND  it  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  much  larger 
work  than  this  to  enter  upon  a  statement  of  the  multi- 
45irious  details  of  the  temperance  movement  in  recent  years. 
I^or  is  it  necessary,  for  the  most  that  is  important  is  cither 
fresh  in  general  recollection  or  is  accessible  in  the  various 
records  of  contemporaneous   events.      I   have   endeavored 
x-iither  to  write  of  facts  and  priiiciples  which  are  the  elements 
o£  the  great  debate,  and  on  which  the  final  decision  of  the  con- 
troversy must  depend,  and  to  avoid  the  endless  and  profit- 
lees  discussion  of  the  details  of  temporary  measures  and  of 
]c><3al  action.     It  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose  to  say  that  it 
^o^ms  to  me  that  all  which  is  desirable  or  permanent  in  the 
-f;^niperance  movement  lies  in  the  application  and  enforce- 
XX^^nt  of  these  two  great  leading  principles :     Total  abstinence 
fx^cym  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  beverages  by  the  individual, 
^^xid  absolute  prohibition  thereof  by  public  law.     Whatever 
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of  statutory  or  of  constitutional  legislation  by  the  nation  and  by 
the  States,  or  by  the  people  in  limited  localities,  under  the 
peculiar  method   known  as  local-option    laws,  promotes  or 
tends  to  promote  the  ascendency  of  these  principles  is  in  the 
direction   of  permanent  and   desirable  temperance  reform. 
All  else,  in  ray  belief,  is  worthless  —  a  fraud,  a  delusion  and 
a  snare  —  save  only  as  failure  lights  up  the  lamp  of  experience 
to  guide  honest  souls  into  safer  paths  hereafter.     And  really, 
has  not  history  already  recorded  enough  for  the  instnictioa 
of  all  whose  sincere  desire  is  to  destroy,  rather  than  to  pro- 
tect, this  trade  in  human  bodies  and  souls  ?     But  capital  and 
appetite  are  a  strong  combination,  and  they  have  infinite  in- 
genuity to  devise  and  equal  power  to  execute  means  "  not  to 
do  it."    If  God  was  not  a  majority,  it  would  be  a  hopele^ 
prospect  for  the  temperance  reform.     In  this  and  in  follow- 
ing chapters,  I  shall  endeaver  to  give  some  account  of  the 
organizations,  forces  and  instrumentalities  which  are  arrayed 
on  the  side  of  man  in  his  great  conflict  with  alcohol. 

OP  RELIGIOUS   ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  primary  relation  of  man  is  to  his  Creator,  the  Great 
First  Cause,  "  whom  we  call  God  and  know  no  more.**    The 
feeling  which  exists  in  consequence  of  this  relation  mani- 
fests itself  in  love,  adoration  and  worship.     It  is  universal, 
ineradicable  and  intense.     It  is  religion ;  and,  whatever  may 
be  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  its  manifestation,  and  how- 
ever it  may  be  perverted  and  distorted  in  its  development, 
this  element  or  attribute  of  human  nature  is  in   him  the 
source  of  aspiration  and  progress.     It  is  the  elastic  connec- 
tion which  continually  lifts  the  race  as  a  whole,  and  exerts  the 
most  powerful  and  permanent  impulse  in  all  reform.     Tbo 
religious   organizations    of    Christendom    demonstrate   thfi 
truth.     This  elastic  union  between  man  and  his  Grod  is  often 
strained,  and  sometimes  appears  to  be  broken ;  but,  gener- 
ally, it  holds,  and,  let  us  hope,  may  never  fail  in  the  end  tix 
draw  every  wandering  planet  again  to  the  bosom  of  its  eternal 
source.     As  might  be  expected,  —  in  fact,  must  from  the  laws 
of  nature  be  the  case  —  those  organizations  in  society  throngh 
which  conscience,  morality  and  worship  are  most  actively 
manifeste4,  the  churches —  religious  bodies  —  have  firom  tto 
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£rst  been,  and  still  continae  to  be,  the  great  visible  force 
which  has  sustained  the  temperance  movement  against  th& 
opposition  it  has  encountered.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are 
composed  of  anything  but  '*men  of  like  passions  as  our- 
selves/' They  have,  indeed,  required  to  be  enlightened  and 
converted ;  but  I  do  mean  that  they,  as  organizations,  rep- 
resent the  highest  and  best  in  the  community  —  not  all  of  it> 
but  the  majority  of  it ;  and  that  every  good  cause  has  very 
largely,  I  think  chiefly,  to  rely  upon  them  for  that  ever  pres- 
ent power  which  grinds  the  grist  of  human  welfare.  Large 
volumes  could  be,  have  been,  w^ritten,  giving  the  history  of 
temperance  eflRort  in  each  of  the  great  Christian  denomina- 
tions,  and  I  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  them  for  all  but  a 
few  very  general  statements.  But  I  wish  to  show  the  spirit 
and  attitude  which  the  great  denominations  of  the  Christian 
church,  representing,  as  they  do,  the  highest  and  strongest 
forces  at  work  in  our  civilization,  have  occupied  hitherto,  and 
their  present  position  in  line  of  battle.  "  One  Hundred 
Years  of  Temperance,"  published  by  the  National  Temper- 
ance Society,  contains  this  information  in  full.  I  am  greatly 
indebted  to  it  for  facts  relating  to  the  Protestant  churches. 

THE  FRESBTTEBIAN  CHURCH. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  noted  and  strongly  opposed 
the  sin  of  intemperance  from  its  organization.  The  Eev. 
Prancis  Makemie  was  the  first  Presbyterian  minister  in 
America.  He  was  the  father  of  American  Presbyterianism, 
and  preached  against  intemperance  as  early  as  1705  —  and 
similar  utterances  were  common  by  the  clergy  of  this  denomi- 
nation ever  afterward. 

The  ancestors  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Eush,  whose  relation  to  the 
reform  is  well  understood,  were  mostly  Quakers  and  Bap- 
tists, but  his  mother  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  he  is  himself 
described  by  the  historian  as  a  "  noble  and  gifted  son  of  the 
JPiresbjrterian  Church." 

The  constitution  of  the  church  was  adopted  May  28,  1788, 
a.nd  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  assembly,  which  was  the  next 
year,  "she  expressed  her  determination  to  contribute  her 
jjart  to  render  men  sober subjects  of  a  lawful  gov- 
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ernment.''  In  the  year  1811,  Dr.  Rush  succeeded  in  arons- 
JDg  the  assembly  to  vigorous  actiou,  which  accomplished 
great  good,  and,  among  other  things,  occasioned  the  oigaoir 
nation  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Intemperance. 

Rev.  William  Y.  Brown,  D.D.,  tells  us  **  that  it  may  be  said, 
without  any  disparagement  to  others,  that  by  this  deliveninoe 
of  1811,  and  by  the  subsequent  activity  of  the  committee 

on  correspondence, the  Presbyterian  Church  became 

the  acknowledged  leader  of  God's  hosts  in  the  temperance 
reform  in  this  country  —  a  position  which  shp  has  nobly  and 
honorably  maintained  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century.* 
Even  so  early  this  church  began  to  foreshadow  the  doctrine 
of  total  abstinence,  and  its  application  at  least  to  ard«Di 
spirits,  to  enforce  temperance  by  church  discipline,  to  pro- 
hibit a  preacher  from  retailing  "  spirituous  or  malt  liquon 
without  forfeiting  his  ministerial  character  among  us."  B 
h:is  ever  been  the  **  supreme  desire  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  '  secure  *  the  utter  extermination  of  the  traffic  in 
intoxiciiting  liquors  as  a  beverage.** 

Between  1827  and  1.830,  this  church  took  a  strong  stand 
for  total  abstinence,  and,  maintaining  itself  ever  in  the 
advance,  declared  for  prohibitory  laws  in  1854,  and  expre^ 
the  hope  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  **  when  such  a  law 
should  be  universally  adopted  and  enforced.*'  From  this 
|x>sition  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  never  wavered  since. 
Indeed,  both  stability  of  purpose  and  the  spirit  of  program* 
sion  seem  to  distinguish  this  great  organization. 

In  1883,  the  assembly  adopted  "  Dr.  John  Herrick  John- 
son's xVmendment"  unanimously,  in  the  following  words: 
•*  In  view  of  the  evils  wrought  by  this  scourge  of  the  race, 
this  assembly  would  hail  with  acclamations  of  joy  and  thants- 
giving  the  utter  extermination  of  the  traffic  in  intoxieatii^: 
liquors  as  a  l>everage,  by  the  power  of  Christian  conscience. 
public  opinion,  and  the  strong  arm  of  the  civil  law  " ;  and  in 
1885  the  assembly  again  declared:  "The  entire  extinctioa 
of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  bev- 
enige  is  the  goal  to  which  the  assembly  looks  forward,  and 
for  the  accomplishment  of  which  it  expects  the  earned 
«itutod«  determined  and  persistent  labors  of  all  its  mimstos 
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and  people,  in  connection  with  the  religious  and  sober  citi- 
zens of  our  common  country." 

The  Presbyterian  Church  stops  there  because  there  is  no 
further  to  go.  There  is  no  more  advanced  ground,  and  it  is 
with  just  pride  that  one  of  her  distinguished  sons  (Dr. 
Brown)  exclaims:  *'So  hath  this  noble  church  wrought  in 
the  past  century  in  this  great  cause,  and  I  have  the  utmost 
confidence  that  she  will  be  true  to  her  past  history  to  the 

end,  and  when the  liquor  traffic  shall  be  outlawed 

in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  in  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  the  federal  government,  as  it  doubtless  will  be  in  the  near 
future,  when  the  good  angel  of  victory  shall  appear  bring- 
ing the  crown  for  the  most  valiant  soldier,  methinks  1  hear 
the  unanimous  voice  ringing  out  from  all  divisions  of  the 
one  great  army :  '  Let  the  crown  be  placed  upon  the  old  blue 
banner  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  standard  that  has 
always  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  hottest  part  of  the  battle, 
for  she  is  worthy  to  receive  it.'  ^ 


•ftii 


THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL   CHURCH. 

In  the  year  1760,  John  Wesley,  who  ranks  only  less  than 
the  inspired  Apostles  among  the  great  characters  of  the 
Christian  church,  wrote  the  following  "on  the  sin  of  dis- 
tilling and  selling  spirituous  liquors  " :  *'  But  neither  may  we 
gain  by  hurting  our  neighbor  in  body.  Therefore  we  may 
not  sell  anything  which  tends  to  impair  health,  such  as,  emi- 
nently, all  that  liquid  fire  commonly  called  drams  or  spirit- 
uous liquors.      It  is  true  that  these  may  have  a  place  in 

medicine Therefore,  such  as  prepare  and  sell  them 

only  for  that  end  may  keep  their  conscience  clear 

But  all  who  sell  them  in  the  common  way,  to  any  one  who 
will  buy,  are  poisoners  in  general.     They  murder  the  king's 

subjects  by  wholesale They  drive  them  to  hell  like 

eheep; — and  what  is  their  gain?    Who  would  envy  their 

large  estates  and  sumptuous  palaces?     A  curae  is  in  the 

xnidst  of  them  —  the  curse  of  God  cleaves  to  the  stones,  the 

timber,  the  furniture  of  them  !     The  curse  of  God  is  in  their 

^^ardens,  their  walks,  their  groves  —  a  fire  that  bums  to  the 

zmethermost  hell  I    Bloody  bloody  is  there;  the  foundation^  the 

jflooTy  the  walls y  the  roof  are  stained  with  blood/    And  canst 
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thou  hope,  O  thou  man  of  blood!  though  thou  art  'clothed 
in  scarlet  and  fine  linen,  and  farest  sumptuously  every  day,' 
canst  thou  hope  to  deliver  down  thy  fields  of  blood  to  the 
third  generation?  Not  so,  for  there  is  a  Grod  in  heavea; 
therefore  thy  name  shall  be  rooted  out.  Like  as  those  whom 
thou  hast  destroyed,  body  and  soul,  thy  memorial  shall  per- 
ish with  thee." 

Mr.  Wesley  exhibited  the  qualities  of  high  statesmanship, 
as  well  as  of  a  Christian  teacher,  in  dealing  with  the  liquor 
problem  of  his  day.     From  1743,  when,  by  the  rules  of  the 
"  United  Societies  of  Methodists,"  ^'  drunkenness,  buying  or 
selling  spirituous  liquors,  or  drinking  them,  except  in  cases 
of  extreme  necessity,"  were  prohibited,  all  through  his  pro- 
longed  and  unparalleled  labors,   he  denounced  the  sin  of 
intemperance,  and  so  bent  the  twig  of  Methodism  that  the 
mighty  tree  inclines  only  to  the  right,  and  gives  neitlier  shade 
nor  shelter  to  the  chief  curse  of  this  world,  and,  so  fiir  as 
we  can  judge  from  the  number  and  fate  of  its  victims,  of  lie 
next  world  also.     After  giving  the  facts.  Dr.  Buckley  says: 
''  Let  it,  then,  be  remembered  forever  that  American  Metho- 
dism began  as  a  total-abstinence  society,  of  the  strictest  sort, 
forbidding  the  manufacture,  the  sale  or  the  use  of  spiritnous 
liquors,   except  in   cases  of   extreme  necessity.     Whoev^^ 
violated  that  rule  was  subject  to  discipline  and  branded  as 
inconsistent  by  the  general  rules,  which  were  read  in  his 
hearing  on  all  important  public  occasions.**     Subsequently 
there  was  a  partial  decline,  for  this  high  standard  seems  to 
have  taxed  poor  human  nature  beyond  what,  under  the  temp- 
tations of  the  times,  it  could  bear.     For  a  while,  they  left 
out  the  word  "  extreme "  before  "  necessity " ;   but  in  the 
General  Conference  of   1828  it  was  resolved:    "Whereas, 
the  rules  and  examples  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,   from 
the  founding  of  their  existence  as  a  people,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  were  calculated  to  suppress  intemperance,  and 
to  discountenance  the  needless  use  of  ardent  spirits,  that  all 
our  preachers  and  people  be  expected,  and  they  are  hereby 
expected,  to  adhere  to  their  first  principles,  as  contained  in 
their  excellent  rules  on  this  subject,  and  as  practiced  by  our 
fathers,  and  to  do  all  that  they  prudently  can,  both  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  to  suppress  intemperance  throughout    the 
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land**;- and  "That,  to  bring  about  the  reformation 

desired  on  this  subject,  it  is  important  that  we  neither  drink 
ourselves  (except  medicinally)  nor  give  it  to  visitors  or  work- 
men/' In  1844  the  church  divided,  and  then  and  subse- 
quently the  sentiment  of  the  Methodists,  both  South  and 
North,  seems  to  have  been  for  prohibition  of  the  liquor  evil 
in  all  its  branches.  At  the  first  General  Conference  after  the 
division,  a  report  was  adopted  in  which  the  Conference  says : 
*•  We  proclaim  with  pecjuliar  satisfaction  that  we  now  have 
Mr.  Wesley's  rule  on  spirituous  liquors  restored  to  our  gen- 
eral rules.**  "This  was  done  by  a  vote  of  2011  to  21,  in 
the  annual  conference  "  (Dr.  Buckley),  In  1852,  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  rejoiced  "greatly,"  especially  "that 

God  has  put  it  in  the  hearts  of  civil  rulers  to  interpose  the 
authority  of  the  State  for  the  protection  of  society  against 
what  we  hold  to  be  an  enormous  social  wrong  —  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks."  At  nearly  if  not 
quite  every  General  Conference  since  that  time,  the  same 
ground  has  been  taken,  and  specific  things  prescribed  to  be 
done,  having  in  view  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  clergy  and 
the  membership  in  the  work  of  destroying  the  traffic. 

Dr.  Buckley  writes,  in  "  One  Hundred  Years  of  Tem- 
perance": "The  ministry  and  active  membership  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  are,  almost  to  a  man,  zealous 
advocates  of  total  abstinence.  Among  the  ministers,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  one  who  is  known  to  use  even 
malt  liquors  as  a  beverage.  Among  the  people,  the  general 
practice  is  that  of  total  abstinence.  Probably  there  is  no 
tody  of  men  and  women  of  any  considerable  size  in  the 
-world  who  purchase  and  use  so  small  an  amount  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  as  a  beverage   as   the    Methodist  Episcopal 

Ohurch and  it  stands  to-day,  in  the  United  States, 

ds  an  aggressive  force  second  to  none  in  the  efforts  to  over- 
throw a  system,  with  its  dependent  usages,  which  promotes 
ov^ery  moral  and  social  evil,  and  produces  many  misfortunes, 
-vices  and  crimes,  which,  without  it,  would  have  no  existence." 

THE    BAPTIST   CHURCH. 

**  The  Baptist  denomination  is  an  archipelago.     Each  local 
oin^LTch  lifts  itself  independent  of  every  other  church 
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The   denomination  stands  for  State  rights  as  opposed  to 
centralization  in  church  life."    This  remark  of  Eer.  0.  P. 
Gifford  may  explain  the  reason  why  in  his  sketch  of  the 
connection  of  this  powerful  and  omnipresent  denomiDatioD 
with  the  temperance  movement,  he  quotes  little  from  repre- 
sentative bodies  in  regard  to  its  sentiments  during  the  period 
of  temperance  evolution.     But  the  general  fact  is  apparent 
that  the  Baptists,  in  their  several  divisions,  have  been  well 
to  the  front  in  the  war  against  alcohol.     Their  representative 
men  have  delivered  some  of  the  earliest  and  most  decided 
utterances  upon  the  subject.     Gov.  Briggs  was  President  of 
the  Congressional  Temperance  Society. 

President  Wayland  wrote  to  Dr.  Justin  Edwards  in  the  year 
1833  :  *'  I  think  the  prohibition  of  the  traffic  in  ardent  spirits 
a  fit  subject  for  legislative  enactment,  and  I  believe  the  most 
happy  results   would  flow  from  such   prohibition."     The 
Washingtonian  movement  was  guided  and  fostered  by  and 
under  the  preaching  of  Elder  Knapp.     The  first  temperance 
paper  —  the  National  Philanthropist  — was  owned  and  edited 
by  Rev.  William  Collier,  a  Baptist.     This  paper  was  estab- 
lished in  the  year  1826,  as  noted  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
It  was  a  very  great  achievement  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
press,  and  yoke  its  mighty  but  somewhat  reluctant  powers  to 
the  car  of  temperance  reform.     William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
who  was  editor  of  the  Philanthropist  in  1829,  then  wrote  as 
follows:   "Prior  to  that   period  (1826)    intemperance  waa 
seldom  a  theme  for  the  essayist;  the  newspapers   scarcely 
acknowledged  its  existence,  except  occasionally,  in  connec- 
tion with  some  catastrophe  or  crime,  and  it  did  not  occur  to 
any  one  that  a  paper  devoted  mainly  to  its  suppression  might 
be  made  a  direct  and  successful  ensrine  in  the  sreat  work  of 
reform.     When  this  paper  was  first  proposed,  it  met  with  a 
repulsion  which  would  have  utterly  discouraged  a  less  zealous 
and  persevering  man  than  our  predecessor.     The  moralist 
looked  on  doubtfully ;   the  whole  community  esteemed  the 
enterprise  desperate.     By  extraordinary  efforts,  and  under 
appalling  disadvantages,  the  first  number  was  given  to  the 
public ;  and  since  that  time  it  has  gradually  expanded  in  sixe 
and  increased  in  circulation,  till   doubt,  and  prejudice  and 
ridicule  have  been  swept  away.**    Dr.  Justin  Edwards  r&- 
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ported  the  First  and  Second  Baptist  Churches  of  Boston,  in 
1823,  as  having  no  member  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic,  and 
the  Boston  Baptist  Bethel  has  sustained  a  Monday  evening 
temperance  meeting,  every  week,  for  more  than  forty  years,, 
and  has  a  pledge  containing  over  20,000  names  ("  One  Hun- 
dred Years  Temperance,"  p.  317).  In  1835,  a  New  Jersey 
association  of  churches  declared  "  that  it  is  morally  wrong 
in  all,  but  especially  in  a  professor  of  religion,  to  manufac- 
ture, vend  or  use  such  liquors  (intoxicating  or  alcoholic) 
as  a  common  article  of  luxury  or  living."  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  this  early  declaration  also  includes  fermented 
drinks  within  its  terms. 

They  also  declare  for  total  abstinence,  and  for  the  expuU 
axon  from  their  communion  of  all  who  make,  vend  or  use 
intoxicating  liquors  as  a  common  article  of  luxury  or  living,, 
if  they  should  prove  to  be  incorrigible  after  affectionate  and 
earnest  effqi-ts  to  reclaim  them.  From  1883  to  the  present 
time,  the  State  conventions  of  this  great  denomination,  all 
over  the  country,  have  been  very  emphatic  for  total  absti- 
nence and  for  prohibition.  I  quote  from  the  resolutions  of 
the  Mississippi  convention  of  1884 : 

**  Heaolved^  That  we  raise  our  uncompromising  protest  against 
the  use,  manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage  ; 
against  the  renting  of  property  for  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors;  the  selling  of  the  fruits  and  cereals  to  be 
manufactured  into  this  beverage ;  the  signing  of  whisky  petitions 
or  going  on  the  bonds  of  liquor  sellers,  and  against  giving  counte- 
nance in  any  way  to  the  iniquitous  traffic  or  use. 

**Jiesolvedy  That  the  cause  of  Christ  is  greatly  injured  by 
churches  retaining  in  their  fellowship  whisky  sellers,  whisky 
drinkers,  visitors  of  saloons,  and  signers  of  petitions  to  sell  whis- 
ky, and  those  who  persist  in  lending  their  influence  to  Satan  in 
these  ways  should  be  brought  under  church  discipline. 

**  jResolvedy  That  we  will  use  our  influence  to  secure  an  enforce- 
ment of  the  existing  statutes  in  regard  to  the  traffic  in  intoxi- 
cating beverages,  and  that  we  will  endeavor  to  bring  about 
prohibition   as  soon  as  practicable.     That  we  believe 

**  First,  that  the  most  effectual  legal  remedy  for  the  manifold 
evils  of  intemperance  is  constitutional  prohibition. 

**  Second,  the  licensed  liquor  traffic  to  be  the  enemy  of  the 
diurch,  a  disgrace  to  civilization  and  humanity. 
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"Third,  we  believe  it  to  be  our  duty  to  support  for  office sadi 
candidates  as  are  in  favor  of  temperance  reform,  other  thiDgK 
being  equal. 

^^  Itesolvedy  That  we  rejoice  at  the  progress  of  legal  prohibition 
in  our  State  and  throughout  the  United  States." 

What  a  marvel  of  completeness  and  power !  ^  Only  one 
thing  thou  lackest,"  and  that  will  yet  be  supplied  by  the 
developing  necessities  of  the  case  —  an  emphatic  crowniDg 
resolve  for  national  prohibition.  A  people  thus  in  earnest 
will  find  the  way. 

Mr.  GifFord  thus  sums  up  for  the  Baptist  denomination: 
"  We  have  the  honor, 

"1.  Of  establishing  the  first  temperance  newspaper,  and 
leading  the  way  to  the  founding  of  the  Temperance  Publicar 
tion  House. 

"2.  Of  one  of  the  first  utterances  for  Prohibition. 

"3.  Of  originating  the  Washington  movement. 

"4.  Of  the  oldest  continuous  temperance  service. 

^5.  Of  standing  squarely,  as  a  denomination,  for  total 
abstinence  for  the  individual  and  prohibition  for  the  State." 

THE   REFORMED   DUTCH   CHURCH. 

This  ancient  organization  was  planted  in  the  New  World 
from  Holland,  on  the  island  of  Manhattan,  as  early  as  the 
year  1623.  For  three  centuries  at  least,  this  church  has 
been  a  deadly  foe  to  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicating  drinks^ 
and  has  forbidden  those  guilty  of  such  indulgence  Ae  sacra- 
ment of  Holy  Communion,  and  its  discipline  has  been  most 
rigorously  enforced. 

In  the  year  1828,  the  following  declaration  was  made  Cor 
total  abstinence : 

^Besolved^  That  the  principle  adopted  by  many  individaals 
and  societies,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  guj^res- 
sion  of  intemperance,  viz.,  total  abstinence  from  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  excepting  only  its  use  as  a  medicine,  meets  with  the 
decided  approbation  of  this  synod.'* 

The  records  of  this  church  are  replete  with  emphatic 
utterances  for  total  abstinence  and  the  promotion  of  the 
great  work  of  temperance  reform  by  every  rational  xDenxis^ 
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from  the  beginning  until  now.  The  Rev.  C.  L.  Wells,  D.D., 
claims  for  this  church  that,  "  in  its  ministry  and  member- 
ship, it  presents  as  fair  a  record  for  purity,  Christly  living 
and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  humanity  as  any  church  in 

this  broad  land Wherever  a  Reformed  Dutch  Church 

is  established,  there  you  find  earnest  advocates  of  *  law  and 
order,'  of  sound  reform,  of  temperance,  and  determined 
opposition  to  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drink.  We  claim  to 
stand  among  the  leaders  in  this  enterprise.  Such  is  the  atti- 
tude of  our  church  toward  this  work." 
And  so  we  salute  thee  —  venerable  !  and  without  a  stain  1 

THE   CUMBERLAND   PRESBYTERIAN   CHURCH. 

This  denomination  is  seventy-seven  years  old.  Bom  in  a 
time  of  general  religious  and  temperance  revival,  from  the 
beginning  it  has  been  a  temperance  church. 

In  the  year  1881,  the  assembly  ordered  "that  our  peo- 
ple be  advised  to  favor  the  passage  of  prohibitory  laws, 
and  that  they  vote  for  men  who  will  both  make  and  execute 
such  laws";  and  in  1885  this  denomination  declared  for 
national  prohibition,  with  a  clearness  and  emphasis  which 
entitle  it  to  prominent  leadership  in  the  great  conflict  of  "the 
world.  Who  shall  lead  but  those  who  can  see?  Hear. the 
assembly  I  —  After  enumerating  the  various  general  princi- 
ples and  measures  embraced  in  the  movement,  they  say : 

**  We  should  regard  the  foregoing  and  other  methods  of 
temperance  work  as  but  means  to  the  end  at  which  the  spe- 
cial and  wonderful  movement  of  the  day  aims,  and  that  is  so 
devoutly  to  be  prayed  for  —  the  national  abolition  of  the 
drinh  traffic.     This  is  the  transcendent  issue  of  the  hour.'* 
Kev.  J.  Beed  Morris  thus  sums  up  a  most  interesting  sketch : 
**  Be  it  observed  that  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy,  in  this  age 
of  the  world,  is  measured  largely  by  a  church's  attitude  to- 

^ivard   the  liquor  traffic K,  as  has  been  hereinbefore 

maintained,  this   church   stands   in  the   front   rank  of  the 
fiTeat    battle-line  of  the  Lord's  host,  an-ayed  in  fierce  con- 
flict    against  the   monster  foe,  Intemperance,    there   is   no 
graund  for  vain-glory. 

««  The  watchword  of  the  day  is  —  'Go  forward.'     There- 
f^x^y  the  imperative  demand  upon  all  who  are  conoonitted  to 
59 
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this  transcendent  issue  is  to  gird  on  the  armor  anew  for  & 
yet  mightier  onset  against  a  conmion  foe  to  both  civil  and 
religious  interests.''  ^ 

THE   LUTHEBAN   CHURCH. 

The  Lutheran  Church  is  older  than  the  temperance  refor- 
mation —  centuries  older  than  the  modern  temperance  move- 
ment for  total  abstinence  and  prohibition.  It  has,  however, 
thrown  the  influence  of  its  strong  Grerman  intellectuality  and 
deep  religious  feeling  against  the  drinking  tendencies  of  the 
people  at  all  times,  and,  after  the  manner  of  massive  natures, 
this  great  church,  becoming  fairly  aroused,  has  of  late  yeaw 
been  among  the  most  radical  and  advanced  of  any,  in  it» 
expressions  and  action  against  the  rum  traffic. 

In  1871,  the  General  Synod  says : 

^Besolved^  Tliat  we  are  more  than  ever  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  educating  the  public  mind  upou 
the  elementary  truths  of  temperance,  by  making  free  and  proper 
use  of  the  platform,  the  press  and  the  pulpit ;  ...  at  the  fSSSA 
time  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  judicious  legislation  is  indispefi- 
sable  to  complete  success,  and  that  we  hold  ourselves  in  readineBS 
to  co-operate  with  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  securing  and  enfore- 
ing  such  laws  as  will  effectually  suppress  the  evils  of  intemper- 
ance among  us.'* 

Since  then  various  State  synods  have  taken  strong  ground 
against  the  liquor  traffic,  that  of  West  Pennsylvania  being 
specially  noticeable  in  its  demand  for  strong  prohibitory 
legislation,  and  resolving  that  '*  we  will  continue  to  protest, 
to  preach  and  to  pray  against  the  rum  traffic,  and,  under 
every  favorable  opportunity,  we  toitt  vote  as  toe  prat/.*" 

Dr.  Swartz  well  says,  in  concluding  his  sketch  :  **  Recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country  is 
largely  recruited  by  emigration  from  the  Old  World,  and  that 
this  foreign  element  brings  with  it  un-American  prejudices 
and  customs,  especially  in  regard  to  total-abstinence  prina- 
ples  and  practice,  it  is  not  sti*ange  that  Lutherans  have  been 
beset  with  peculiar  difficulties  and  hindrances  in  achieving  s 
fair  standing  and  making  a  good  record  with  other  less 
embarrassed  workers  in  the  great  temperance  reform.     Oa 
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this  very  account,  however,  all  the  more  needful  is  the 
co-operation  of  the  Lutheran  bodies  with  the  hosts  of  tem- 
perance workers  in  other  churches.  The  Lutherans  have  a 
grand  mission,  and  they  are  nobly  and  hopefully  arising  to 
meet  their  peculiar  responsibilities.  Let  them  have  at  once 
the  sympathies  and  prayers  of  all  temperance  reformers." 

THE   SOCIETY   OP  FRIENDS. 

The  Quakers  originated  in  England,  about  1660.  They 
have  always  been  pronounced  in  their  opposition  to  war,  the 
slave  trade,  slavery  and  intemperance.  The  society  is 
separated  into  subdivisions  called  yearly  meetings,  which  are 
the  law-makers  and  governing  body,  independent  of  each 
other,  but  having  a  fraternal  and  advisory  relation,  which  is 
maintained  by  correspondence.  I  will  cite  from  the  recent 
declarations  of  these  meetings,  to  show  the  attitude  of  the 
society  toward  the  traffic  in  alcohol. 

In  the  year  1874,  the  yearly  meeting  of  New  England 
appointed  a  committee  to  **  put  forth  earnest  efforts  to  sup- 
press the  wicked  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks,"   and   an 
appropriation  was  made  to  their  use.     In  1876  are  reported 
labors  to  promote  constitutional  prohibition,  scientific  instruc- 
tion in  schools,  etc.     The  Philadelphia  yearly  meeting  and 
ten  others  in  various  States  occupy  substantially  the  same 
grounds  as  that  of  New  England,  above  cited.     During  most 
of  the  history  of  the  society  it  has  been  consistently  opposed 
to  intemperance,  and,  by  the  sincerity  and  honesty  of  life 
manifested  in  their  intercourse  with  the  people,  a  strong 
influence  for  temperance  has  been  exerted  in  favor  of  the 
temperance  cause  by  this  class  of  Christians.     The  particu- 
lar action  of  each  yearly  meeting  for  many  years  is  faithfully 
given  by  Mr.  William  Egerton  in  **One  Hundred  Years  of 
Temperance." 

THE   UNTIED  BRETHBEN   IN   CHRIST. 

This  denomination  was  organized  in  the  year  1800,  in  a 
div'elling  over  the  store»room  of  a  distillery  which  belonged 
to  one  of  the  brethren. 

In    1821,  the  Third  General  Conference  resolved   **that 
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neither  preachers  nor  lay  members  shall  be  allowed  to  cany 

on  a  distillery and  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 

preachers  to  labor  against  the  evils  of  intemperance.'*  In 
1833,  the  General  Conference  adopted  a  rule  making  it  «n 
offense,  punishable  with  expulsion,  for  an  exhorter,  preacher 
or  elder  to  manufacture  or  sell  ardent  spirits,  and  gave  a 
year's'  grace  wherein  those  so  engaged  could  close  out  their 
business.  In  1848,  the  use,  as  well  as  the  manufacture  and 
sale,  was  forbidden  to  all  members. 

In  1881,  the  General  Conference  said:  "We  will  not 
relax  our  efforts  until  constitutional  prohibition  shall  be 
secured  in  every  State  of  this  our  great  domain."  In  18S5, 
the  same  position  was  reaffirmed,  and  the  church  urged  "to 
strive  in  every  legitimate  way  to  secure  constitutional  prohi- 
bition, both  State  and  national." 

The  Rev.  E.  S.  Lorenz  sums  up  as  follows:  "But 
whether  identified  with  the  political  party  or  not,  all  United 
Brethren  are  Prohibitionists,  and  can  be  depended  upon  to 
vote  right  when  constitutional   prohibition  is  offered  to  tbe 

people Not  a  century  old  by  half  a  generation,  the 

Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  is  fully  abr^t, 
clergy  and  laity,  with  the  most  advanced  results  of  the 
closing  century  of  temperance  work,  and  promises  to  do  no 
mean  share  of  the  work  which  the  opening  century  is  pledged 
to  accomplish." 

THE   "  DISCIPLES   OF   CHRIST." 

This  denomination  was  oi^anized  in  the  year  1811,  ani 
already  has  about  six  hundred  thousand  members.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  active,  and  may  yet  become  one  of  the  moel 
powerful,  in  Christendom.  As  a  body,  the  ^*  Disciples  "  aw 
strongly  against  the  evil  of  intemperance,  but  have  made  less 
explicit  declarations  against  it  through  their  conventions  tbsn 
most  other  denominations,  because  of  the  strictness  with 
which  their  constitution  excludes  the  consideration  of  ques- 
tions not  wholly  and  directly  relating  to  matters  devout. 
But  the  general  expression  of  individual  membership,  « 
obtained  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Green,  is  for  total  abstinence  and 
prohibition,  and  they  favor  political  action  of  a  tadk^ 
character. 
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This  church  was  organized  in  1790,  and  in  the  year  1800, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  evil  in  assembling  at 
taveiTis,  where  liquor  was  generally  abundant,  the  Conven- 
tion resolved  "  that  the  council  of  the  Convention  do  assem- 
ble in  future  at  the  private  house  of  a  brother  or  sister,  as  it 
becometh  us  to  abstain  from  the  appearance  of  evil."     In 
1835  strong  temperance  resolutions  were   adopted   by  the 
General   Convention.      In    1856,    the   General   Convention 
classed  slavery  and  intemperance  together,  and  insisted  that 
"  the  enormous  evils  "  arising  from  both  "  are  themes  within 
the  domain  of  the  moral  and  religious  teacher  " ;  and  in  vari- 
ous State  conventions,  from  time  to  time,  total  abstinence 
and  legal  prohibition  have   been   strongly  endorsed,   and, 
within  the  last  few  years,  prohibition  by  constitutional  law. 
Rev.  Edwin  Thompson  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  and 
important  laborers  in  the  temperance  reform.     It  was  of  him 
that,  when  some  spoke  of  him  as  the  "main  spoke  in  the 
wheel,"  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  exclaimed,  "Indeed,  it  seems  to 
me  that  he  has  been  the  hub  and  all  the  spokes,  and  a  con- 
siderable  part   of  the  rim!"      Rev.    Dr.    Chapin   will   be 
remembered  as  for  years  the  most  eloquent  American  divine, 
and  very  prominent  in  the  temperance  reform,  while  Dr.  A* 
A.  Miner,  "  who  conducted  for  the  people  of  Massachusetts, 
before  the  legislative  committee,  the  defense  of  prohibition 
against  the  assaults  of  Gov.  Andrew,  and  is  now  president 
of  the  ^lassachusetts  Alliance,"  is  fittingly  designated  as  the 
**  unequalled  champion  of  radical   temperance   measures   in 
New  England."    Dr.  Richard  Eddy's  sketch  is  much  more 
full  than  the  few  facts  which  I  have  gleaned  from  it.     This 
denomination  has  many  distinguished  names  of  men  honora- 
bly connected  with  the  temperance  movement,  among  whom 
it  would  be  injustice  should  I  omit  to  mention  that  of  Dr» 
Eddy  himself. 

THE  METHODIST  PROTESTANT  CHURCH. 

This   church   was   organized  in   1830.     Its  first  "deliv- 
erance''  against  intemperance  was    made,   as   follows,   by 
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land ^i' and  " That,  to  bring  about  the  reformation 

desired  on  this  pubject,  it  is  important  that  we  neither  drink 
ourselves  (except  medicinally)  nor  give  it  to  visitors  or  work- 
men." In  1844  the  church  divided,  and  then  and  subse- 
quently the  sentiment  of  the  Methodists,  both  South  and 
North,  seems  to  have  been  for  prohibition  of  the  liquor  evil 
in  all  its  branches.  At  the  first  General  Conference  after  the 
division,  a  report  was  adopted  in  which  the  Conference  says : 
*'  We  proclaim  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  we  now  have 
Mr.  Wesley's  rule  on  spirituous  liquors  restored  to  our  gen- 
eral miles.**  "This  was  done  by  a  vote  of  2011  to  21,  in 
the  annual  conference  "  (Dr.  Buckley).  In  1852,  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  rejoiced  "greatly,"  especially  "that 

God  has  put  it  in  the  hearts  of  civil  rulers  to  interpose  the 
authority  of  the  State  for  the  protection  of  society  against 
what  we  hold  to  be  an  enormous  social  wrong  —  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks."  At  nearly  if  not 
quite  every  General  Conference  since  that  time,  the  same 
ground  has  been  taken,  and  specific  things  prescribed  to  be 
done,  having  in  view  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  clergy  and 
the  membership  in  the  work  of  destroying  the  traffic. 

Dr.  Buckley  writes,  in  "  One  Hundred  Years  of  Tem- 
perance": "The  ministry  and  active  membership  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  are,  almost  to  a  man,  zealous 
advocates  of  total  abstinence.  Among  the  ministers,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  one  who  is  known  to  use  even 
malt  liquors  as  a  beverage.  Among  the  people,  the  general 
practice  is  that  of  total  abstinence.  Probably  there  is  no 
body  of  men  and  women  of  any  considerable  size  in  the 
world  who  purchase  and  use  so  small  an  amount  of  intoxi- 
-cating  liquors  as  a  beverage   as   the    Methodist  Episcopal 

C!hurch and  it  stands  to-day,  in  the  United  States, 

^s  an  aggressive  force  second  to  none  in  the  efforts  to  over- 

t^hrow  a  system,  with  its  dependent  usages,  which  promotes 

C5^ery  moral  and  social  evil,  and  produces  many  misfortunes, 

"V'ices  and  crimes,  which,  without  it,  would  have  no  existence." 

THE    BAPTIST   CHURCH. 

**  The  Baptist  denomination  is  an  archipelago.     Each  local 
<5lxtirch  lifts  itself  independent  of  every  other  church 
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The  denomination  stands  for  State  rights  as  opposed  to 
centralization  in  church  life."  This  remark  of  Bev.  0.  P. 
Gifford  may  explain  the  reason  why  in  his  sketch  of  the 
connection  of  this  powerful  and  omnipresent  denomination 
with  the  temperance  movement,  he  quotes  little  from  repre- 
sentative bodies  in  regard  to  its  sentiments  during  the  period 
of  temperance  evolution.  But  the  general  fact  is  apparent 
that  the  Baptists,  in  their  several  divisions,  have  been  well 
to  the  front  in  the  war  against  alcohol.  Their  representatiFe 
men  have  delivered  some  of  the  earliest  and  most  decided 
utterances  upon  the  subject.  Gov.  Bri^s  was  President  of 
the  Congressional  Tempemnce  Society. 

President  Wayland  wrote  to  Dr.  Justin  Edwards  in  the  year 
1833  :  "  I  think  the  prohibition  of  the  traffic  in  ardent  spirits 
a  fit  subject  for  legislative  enactment,  and  I  believe  the  most 
happy  results  would  flow  from  such   prohibition."     The 
Washingtonian  movement  was  guided  and  fostered  by  and 
under  the  preaching  of  Elder  Knapp.     The  first  temperance 
paper  —  the  National  Philanthropist  — was  owned  and  edited 
by  Rev.  William  Collier,  a  Baptist.     This  paper  was  estab- 
lished in  the  year  1826,  as  noted  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
It  was  a  very  great  achievement  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
press,  and  yoke  its  mighty  but  somewhat  reluctant  powers  to 
the  car  of  temperance  reform.     William  Lloyd  Grarrison, 
who  was  editor  of  the  Philanthropist  in  1829,  then  wrote  as 
follows:   "Prior  to  that  period  (1826)    intemperance  was 
seldom  a  theme  for  the  essayist;  the  newspapers   scarcely 
acknowledged  its  existence,  except  occasionally,  in  connec- 
tion with  some  catastrophe  or  crime,  and  it  did  not  occur  to 
any  one  that  a  paper  devoted  mainly  to  its  suppression  might 
be  made  a  direct  and  successful  enofine  in  the  oreat  work  of 
reform.     When  this  paper  was  first  proposed,  it  met  with  a 
repulsion  which  would  have  utterly  discouraged  a  less  zealous 
and  persevering  man  than  our  predecessor.     The  moralist 
looked  on  doubtfully;   the  whole  community  esteemed  the 
enterprise  desperate.     By  extraordinary  efforts,  and  under 
appalling  disadvantages,  the  first  number  was  given  to  the 
public ;  and  since  that  time  it  has  gradually  expanded  in  size 
and  increased  in  circulation,  till   doubt,  and  prejudice  and 
ridicule  have  been  swept  away.**    Dr.  Justin  Edwards  re- 
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ported  the  First  and  Second  Baptist  Churches  of  Boston,  in 
1823,  as  having  no  member  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic,  and 
the  Boston  Baptist  Bethel  has  sustained  a  Monday  evening 
temperance  meeting,  every  week,  for  more  than  forty  years^ 
and  has  a  pledge  containing  over  20,000  names  ("  One  Hun- 
dred Years  Temperance,"  p.  317).  In  1835,  a  New  Jersey 
association  of  churches  declared  "  that  it  is  morally  wrong 
in  all,  but  especially  in  a  professor  of  religion,  to  manufac- 
ture, vend  or  use  such  liquors  (intoxicating  or  alcoholic) 
as  a  common  article  of  luxury  or  living."  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  this  early  declaration  also  includes  fermented 
drinks  within  its  terms. 

They  also  declare  for  total  abstinence,  and  for  the  eocpul- 
sion  from  their  communion  of  all  who  make,  vend  or  use 
intoxicating  liquors  as  a  common  article  of  luxury  or  living,, 
if  they  should  prove  to  be  incomgible  after  aflfectionate  and 
earnest  efforts  to  reclaim  them.  From  1883  to  the  present 
time,  the  State  conventions  of  this  great  denomination,  all 
over  the  country,  have  been  very  emphatic  for  total  absti- 
nence and  for  prohibition.  I  quote  from  the  resolutions  of 
the  Mississippi  convention  of  1884  : 

**  Resolved^  That  we  raise  our  uncompromising  protest  against 
the  use,  manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage ; 
against  the  renting  of  property  for  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors;  the  selling  of  the  fruits  and  cereals  to  be 
manufactured  into  this  beverage  ;  the  signing  of  whisky  petitions 
or  going  on  the  bonds  of  liquor  sellers,  and  against  giving  counte- 
nance in  any  way  to  the  iniquitous  traffic  or  use. 

^^jResdvedy  That   the   cause  of   Christ  is  greatly  injured  by 
churches   retaining    in    their    fellowship  whisky  sellers,  whisky 
drinkers,  visitors  of  saloons,  and  signers  of  petitions  to  sell  whis- 
ky, and  those  who  persist  in  lending  their  influence  to  Satan  in 
t^he&e  ways  should  be  brought  under  church  discipline. 

"  JResolvedj  That  we  will  use  our  influence  to  secure  an  enforce- 
xnent  of  the  existing  statutes  in  regard  to  the  traffic  in  intoxi- 
cating beverages,  and  that  we  will  endeavor  to  bring  about 
-w>x*ohibition   as  soon  as  practicable.     That  we  believe 

"First,  that  the  most  effectual  legal  remedy  for  the  manifold 
^^%rils  of  intemperance  is  constitutional  prohibition. 

**  Second,  the  licensed  liquor  traffic  to  be   the  enemy  of  the 
^ixtoiTch^  a  disgrace  to  civilization  and  humanity. 
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"  Third,  we  believe  it  to  be  our  duty  to  support  for  office  sndi 
candidates  as  are  in  favor  of  temperance  reform,  other  th'mg& 
being  equal. 

^^  Hesolvedj  That  we  rejoice  at  the  progress  of  legal  prohibi&n 
in  our  State  and  throughout  the  United  States." 

What  a  marvel  of  completeness  and  power!  "Only one 
thing  thou  lackest,"  and  that  will  yet  be  supplied  by  the 
developing  necessities  of  the  case  —  an  emphatic  crowning 
resolve  for  national  prohibition.  A  people  thus  in  earnest 
will  find  the  way, 

Mr.  Gifford  thus  sums  up  for  the  Baptist  denomination: 
*'  We  have  the  honor, 

"1.  Of  establishing  the  first  temperance  newspaper,  and 
leading  the  way  to  the  founding  of  the  Temperance  Publicsr 
tion  House. 

"2.  Of  one  of  the  first  utterances  for  Prohibition. 

"3.  Of  originating  the  Washington  movement. 

"4.  Of  the  oldest  continuous  temperance  service. 

*'5.  Of  standing  squarely,  as  a  denomination,  for  total 
abstinence  for  the  individual  and  prohibition  for  the  State.'' 

THE  BEFOBMED  DUTCH  CHURCH. 

This  ancient  organization  was  planted  in  the  New  Worid 
from  Holland,  on  the  island  of  Manhattan,  as  early  as  tbd 
year  1623.  For  three  centuries  at  least,  this  church  has 
been  a  deadly  foe  to  the  excessive  use  of  intoidcating  drinks, 
and  has  forbidden  those  guilty  of  such  indulgence  the  sacra- 
ment of  Holy  Communion,  and  its  discipline  has  been  most 
rigorously  enforced. 

In  the  year  1828,  the  following  declaration  was  made  for 
total  abstinence : 

^^Itesolvedy  That  the  principle  adopted  by  many  individntb 
and  societies,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  Bupptes- 
sion  of  intemperance,  viz.,  total  abstinence  from  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  excepting  only  its  use  as  a  medicine,  meets  with  tiie 
decided  approbation  of  this  synod." 

The  records  of  this  church  are  replete  with  emphatic 
utterances  for  total  abstinence  and  the  promotion  of  ti« 
great  work  of  temperance  reform  by  every  rational  means. 
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from  the  beginning  until  now.  The  Rev.  C.  L,  Wells,  D.D., 
claims  for  this  church  that,  "  in  its  ministry  and  member- 
ship, it  presents  as  fair  a  record  for  purity,  Christly  living 
and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  humanity  as  any  church  in 

this  broad  land Wherever  a  Reformed  Dutch  Church 

is  established,  there  you  find  earnest  advocates  of  *  law  and 
order,'  of  sound  reform,  of  temperance,  and  determined 
oi)position  to  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drink.  We  claim  to 
stand  among  the  leaders  in  this  enterprise.  Such  is  the  atti- 
tude of  our  church  toward  this  work." 

And  so  we  salute  thee  —  venerable  !  and  without  a  stain  1 

THE   CU]!i£BERLAND   PRESBYTERIAN   CHURCH. 

This  denomination  is  seventy-seven  years  old.  Bom  in  a 
time  of  general  religious  and  temperance  revival,  from  the 
beginning  it  has  been  a  temperance  church. 

In  the  year  1881,  the  assembly  ordered  "that  our  peo- 
ple be  advised  to  favor  the  passage  of  prohibitory  laws, 
and  that  they  vote  for  men  who  will  both  make  and  execute 
such  laws";  and  in  1885  this  denomination  declared  for 
national  prohibition,  with  a  clearness  and  emphasis  which 
entitle  it  to  prominent  leadership  in  the  great  conflict  of  "the 
world.  Who  shall  lead  but  those  who  can  see?  Hear. the 
assembly !  —  After  enumemting  the  various  general  princi- 
ples and  measures  embraced  in  the  movement,  they  say : 

'*  We  should  regard  the  foregoing  and  other  methods  of 
temperance  work  as  but  means  to  the  end  at  which  the  spe- 
cial and  wonderful  movement  of  the  day  aims,  and  that  is  so 
devoutly  to  be  prayed  for — the  national  abolition  of  the 
drink  traffic.  This  is  the  transcendent  issue  of  the  hour." 
Bev.  J.  Reed  Morris  thus  sums  up  a  most  interesting  sketch  : 
'*  Be  it  observed  that  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy,  in  this  age 
-of  the  world,  is  measured  largely  by  a  church's  attitude  to- 

-ward  the  liquor  traffic K,  as  has  been  hereinbefore 

xxiaintained,  this  church  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
^-reat  battle-line  of  the  Lord's  host,  arrayed  in  fierce  con- 
:0ict  against  the  monster  foe.  Intemperance,  there  is  no 
round  for  vain-glory. 

"  The  watchword  of  the  day  is  —  'Go  forward.'     There- 
•^%>x«9  the  imperative  demand  upon  all  who  are  committed  to 
29 
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this  transcendent  issue  is  to  gird  on  the  armor  anew  for  a 
yet  mightier  onset  against  a  common  foe  to  both  civil  and 
religious  interests."  ^ 

THE   LUTHERAN   CHURCH. 

The  Lutheran  Church  is  older  than  the  temperance  refor- 
mation —  centuries  older  than  the  modern  temperance  move- 
ment for  total  abstinence  and  prohibition.  It  has,  however, 
thrown  the  influence  of  its  strong  German  intellectuality  and 
deep  religious  feeling  against  the  drinking  tendencies  of  the 
people  at  all  times,  and,  after  the  manner  of  massive  natures, 
this  great  church,  becoming  fairly  aroused,  has  of  late  yeais 
been  among  the  most  radical  and  advanced  of  any,  in  its 
expressions  and  action  against  the  rum  traffic. 

In  1871,  the  General  Synod  says : 

"  Resolved^  That  we  are  more  than  ever  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  educating  the  public  mind  upon 
the  elementary  truths  of  temperance,  by  making  free  and  propff 
use  of  the  platform,  the  press  and  the  pulpit ;  ...  at  the  same 
time  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  judicious  legislation  is  indispen- 
sable to  complete  success,  and  that  we  hold  ourselves  m  readiDeat 
to  co-operate  with  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  securing  and  enforo- 
ing  such  laws  as  will  efifectually  suppress  the  evils  of  intemper- 
ance among  us." 

Since  then  various  State  synods  have  taken  strong  ground 
against  the  liquor  traffic,  that  of  West  Pennsylyania  beinf 
specially  noticeable  in  its  demand  for  strong  prohibitory 
legislation,  and  resolving  that  «*  we  will  continue  to  protest, 
to  preach  and  to  pray  against  the  rum  traffic,  and,  and« 
every  favorable  opportunity,  we  will  vote  as  we  pray." 

Dr.  Swartz  well  says,  in  concluding  his  sketch :  "Recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country  i* 
largely  recruited  by  emigration  from  the  Old  World,  and  tiwt 
this  foreign  element  brings  with  it  un-American  prejudices 
and  customs,  especially  in  regard  to  total-abstinence  princi- 
ples and  practice,  it  is  not  strange  that  Lutherans  have  been 
beset  with  peculiar  difficulties  and  hindrances  in  acfaievii:^  a 
fair  standing  and  making  a  good  record  with  other  ka 
embarrassed  workers  in  the  great  temperance  reform.     On 
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this  very  account,  however,  all  the  more  needful  is  the 
co-operation  of  the  Lutheran  bodies  with  the  hosts  of  tem- 
perance workers  in  other  churches.  The  Lutherans  have  a 
grand  mission,  and  they  are  nobly  and  hopefully  arising  to 
meet  their  peculiar  responsibilities.  Let  them  have  at  once 
the  sympatliies  and  prayers  of  all  temperance  reformers." 

THE   SOCIETT   OP  FRIENDS. 

The  Quakers  originated  in  England,  about  1660.  They 
have  always  been  pronounced  in  their  opposition  to  war,  the 
slave  trade,  slavery  and  intemperance.  The  society  is 
separated  into  subdivisions  called  yearly  meetings,  which  are 
the  law-makers  and  governing  body,  independent  of  each 
other,  but  having  a  fraternal  and  advisory  relation,  which  is 
maintained  by  correspondence.  I  will  cite  from  the  recent 
declarations  of  these  meetings,  to  show  the  attitude  of  the 
society  toward  the  traffic  in  alcohol. 

In  the  year  1874,  the  yearly  meeting  of  New  England 
appointed  a  committee  to  **  put  forth  earnest  efforts  to  sup- 
press the   wicked  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks,"   and   an 
appropriation  was  made  to  their  use.     In  1876  are  reported 
labors  to  promote  constitutional  prohibition,  scientific  instruc- 
tion in  schools,  etc.     The  Philadelphia  yearly  meeting  and 
ten  others  in  various  States  occupy  substantially  the  same 
grounds  as  that  of  New  England,  above  cited.     During  most 
of  the  history  of  the  society  it  has  been  consistently  opposed 
to  intemperance,  and,  by  the  sincerity  and  honesty  of  life 
manifested  in  their  intercourse  with  the  people,  a  strong 
influence  for  temperance  has  been  exerted  in  favor  of  the 
temperance  cause  by  this  class  of  Christians.     The  particu- 
lar action  of  each  yearly  meeting  for  many  years  is  faithfully 
given  by  Mr.  William  Egerton  in  **One  Hundred  Years  of 
Temperance.'* 

THE   UNITED  BBETHBEN  IN   GHBIST. 

This  denomination  was  organized  in  the  year  1800,  in  a 
dTvelling  over  the  store-room  of  a  distillery  which  belonged 
t,iCP  one  of  the  brethren. 

Jn  1821,  the  Third  General  Conference  resolved   **that 
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movemeDt,  as  ordered  and  blessed  of  God,  and  hereW 
affectionately  recommends  this  cause  to  the  co-operttiott 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  this  church  " ;  and  in  1885  places 
on  record  like  declarations,  and  urges  total  abstmeooe 
**  from  the  traffic  and  use  of  all  intoxicating  liquors." 

THE   SEVENTH-DAY  BAPTISTS. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Lewis  nas  made  up  the  record  of  this  churchy 
and  cor_Ciudes  it  thus :  '*  The  foregoing  are  representative 
official  utterances  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Seventh- 
Day  Baptists  in  the  United  States.  They  show  that  the 
denomination  is  a  unit,  and  is  radically  conmutted  to  the 
lundamental  doctrines  of  total  abstinence  for  the  tndividud 
and  total  prohibition  for  the  8tate.^ 

Amen  and  Amen. 

THE   UNrPARIAN   CBTCTRCH. 

As  with  the  Congregationalists,  the  record  and  the  pres«i 
position  of  the  Unitarians  upon  the  temperance  movement 
are  to  be  found  less  in  what  its  representative  bodies  haw 
said  than  in  what  its  representative  men  and  women  haTe 
both  said  and  done.  Tried  by  this  test,  no  denomination 
has  been  more  active  in  the  cause.  But  its  representative 
bodies  have  not  been  silent. 

As  a  fair  specimen  of  the  action  of  its  ministerial  associa- 
tions, I  quote  the  following,  from  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Association  of  Norfolk  CJounty,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1882: 

^^WhereaSy  we  look  upon  intemperance  in  the  use  of  ardenl 
spirits  as  the  source  of  untold  evils,  in  the  forms  of  povertr, 
ignorance,  wretchedness  and  crime,  therefore, 

^^Besolved,  That  we  urge  upon  all  Christian  people  and  good 
citizens  the  duty  of  renewed  and  persistent  efforts  to  discounte- 
nance and  discourage  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  merely  as  a» 
indulgence  of  the  appetite,  and  to  deepen  and  strengthen  tbe 
sentiment  in  behalf  of  temperance  in  the  community 

^'Hesolvedy  That  we  favor  legislation  looking  to  the  total  «?• 
pression  of  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  for 
use  as  a  beverage ;  that  we  are  in  favor  of  as  stringent  laxrs  » 
can  be  executed,  and  that  we  hope  to  see  a  law  upon  the  statute* 
book,  sustained  by  public  sentiment,  which  shall  make  paUie 
drinking-places  impossible." 
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In  1872,  the  national  conference  declared  it  to  be  duty  to 
do  all  that  can  be  done,  by  voice  and  pen,  by  life  and  exam- 
ple, to  "arrest  and  destroy  this  mighty  foe  of  civilization," 
and  in  1884  it  declared  that,  "under  all  the  conditions  of 
modern  society,  we  believe  that  nothing  short  of  a  total  dis- 
use of  intoxicating  beverages  can  serve  as  a  sure  means  of 
abolishing  and  preventing  the  miseries  and  evils  of  intemper- 
ance.'* 

Dr.  Lowell,  Dr.  Channing,  Dr.  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  Rev. 
Samuel  J.  May,  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  William  G.  Elli- 
ott, D.D.,  well  known  throughout  the  Mississippi  Vulley, 
Dr.  Gannett  and  many  others,  who  have  passed  away,  were, 
in  their  time,  among  the  great  champions  of  temperance 
reform. 

Of  the  living,  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  the  — 
but  the  time  and  space  would  fail  me  to  write  the  names 
which  belong  on  the  brilliant  roll  of  mighty  men  and  women 
who  are  now  at  the  forefront  of  battle  in  this  temperance 
war  —  and  what  is  true  of  the  clergy  is  equally  true  of  the 
laity  of  this  denomination. 

I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  mention  by  name  Henry  H.  Faxon 
of  Quincy,  whose  intense  zeal  has  never  lacked  for  discretion, 
and  who  has  beaten  the  devil  so  far  every  time,  and,  when- 
ever it  was  necessary,  has  done  it  with  his  own  fire.  A 
practical  man,  who  sees  to  it  that  those  who  take  the  sword 
perish  by  the  sword.  Ten  such  men  would  save  the  United 
States. 

Of  Mrs,  Mary  A.  Liverraore  I  write  with  the  respectful 
reverence  which  is  due  to  one  of  the  ablest  minds  of  either 
sex,  adorned  with  all  the  graces  and  angelic  excellencies  of 
her  own.  Her  services  to  the  cause  of  temperance  and  its 
orreat  companion,  the  full  suffrage,  so  that  the  freedom  of  the 
race  may  be  complete,  have  not  been  surpassed. 

Rev.  S.  W.  Bush,  who  has  prepared  a  very  interesting 
review  of  the  work  and  position  of  the  denomination,  con- 
cludes  thus:    "Whatever  real  service  this  body  of  Chris- 
tians has.  rendered  to  the  temperance  cause,  just  so  far  has  it 
Hidedl  in  the  establishment  among  men  of  the  kingdom  of 
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THE   FREE   BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

This  denomination  has  always  been  in  the  advance  of 
every  reform.  They  belong  to  the  light  infantry— the 
Zouaves  of  heaven.  Nor  are  they  without  cavalry  and  heavy 
artillery  —  an  army  complete,  without  bummers  or  stragglers, 
always  fighting  or  on  the  march  for  another  battle. 

In  the  year  1828,  the  General  Conference  resolved  ''that 
we  advise  the  members  of  our  churches  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  on  all  occasions  except  when  they 
are  necessary  as  a  medicine." 

In  1837,  they  adopted  a  still  stronger  resolution,  and 
spoke  thus  of  the  traffic:  '^The  vending  of  intoxicating 
liquors  is  productive  of  poverty,  ignorance,  suffering,  vice 
and  crime  of  every  description ;  also  of  disease  and  death; 
that  the  dealer  in  intoxicating  drinks  is  therefore  responsSik 
for  the  evils  of  which  he  is  knowingly^  unnecessarily  and 
voluntarily  the  author^  and  should  be  regarded  by  the  »»- 
munity  as  guilty  of  all  the  misery j  crime  and  death  witci 
he  produces;  that  our  law-givers  should,  by  the  enadmeni  oj 
just  laws,  protect  the  community  from  this  baneful  ani  «W- 
less  traffic.'^ 

In   1853,    the    General  Conference    resolved    "tiiat  the 
traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  is,  in  its  nature,  nearly  allied  to 
theft  and  robbery;   and  in   its   consequences    far   exceeds 
them  in  enormity.     That,  while  we  do  not  discard  moral 
suasion,  but  consider  it  an  ally  essential  to  the  greatest  abil- 
ity of  laws ;  yet,  in  our  opinion,  nothing  but  a  prohibitory 
law  enforced,  and  embodying  the  principles  of  the  Maine 
law,  will  effectually  suppress  the  abominable  liquor  traffic^" 
On  the  organization  of  a  Catholic  Temperance  Society  in 
Dover,  N.  H.,  the  Morning  Star,  the  organ  of  the  denom- 
ination, with  a  Christian  liberality  which  points  out  the  exist- 
ence of  feelings  that  should  lead  to  the  reunion  of  the  great 
wings  of  Christendom  in  one  grand  army,  published  the  fol- 
lowing :     "  We  rejoice  at  the  stand  our  Catholic  neighbors 

are  taking  against  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  drinks 

The  effectual  remedy  for  intemperance  is  total  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicating  drinks." 

Rev.  B.  D.  Peck,  D.D.,  in  his  sketch,  arranges  many 
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instances  showing  the  red-hot  energy  of  the  leaders  of  this 
denomination  in  the  temperance* work.  One  of  them  says: 
**  I  identify  myself  with  this  reform,  for  better  or  for  worse. 
Dear  as  is  the  blood  which  courses  in  my  veins,  I  stand  or 
fall  with  it."  Another  "  took  a  load  of  barley  ten  miles  to 
market ;  and  when  he  learned  that  it  was  to  be  made  inta 
intoxicating  liquors,  he  said  to  the  purchaser,  *  You  can  not 
have  my  barley  for  such  a  purpose, '  reloaded  it,  and  took. 
it  home,  preferring  to  lose  it  rather  than  receive  money  from 
such  a  business."  No  wonder  that  Neal  Dow  says  :  '*  I  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  position  of  the  Free  Baptist 
denomination  on  the  subject  of  tempemnce  and  prohibition, 

from  the  beginning  of  the  organizations and  I  do 

not  remember  one  who  was  not  thoroughly  a  friend  of  this 

great  movement,  as  they  are  to-day Withovt  thevriy 

the  cause  would  not  stand  where  it  does  to-day. ^  And  to  this 
I  will  add  that  with  them  it  will  not  remain  where  it  is  to-day; 
it  will  march  steadily  on  to  the  perfect  day  of  national  and 
international  prohibition. 

THE   CHRISTIAN   CHURCH. 

The  Quadrennial  Convention  of  this  church,  held  in  the 
'year  1882,  adopted  the  following  report  on  temperance : 

"  Whereas  J  Intemperance  is  the  greatest  evil  of  the  age,  and 
liquor-selling  the  '  crime  of  crimes '  against  God  and  man ;  there- 
fore, 

"  1.  Hesolvedy  That  the  United  States  government  ought  at 
once  to  withdraw  its  sanction  and  support  from  the  manufacturers 
and  traffickers  in  intoxicating  liquors. 

*'  2.  That  we  favor,  and  will  heartily  work  for,  Constitutional 
amendments  in  the  various  States  where  we  reside,  until  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  intoxicants  as  bever- 
ages is  an  accomplished  fact. 

"  3.  That,  in  all  future  political  action,  we  will  carefully  con- 
sider  our  relation  to  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  will  insist  that 
men  and  parties  claiming  our  support  shall  stand  square  on  this 
vital  subject. 

"  4.  That  we  condemn,  as  contrary  to  the  Christian  life,  the 
renting  of  buildings  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
l>everage8. 

**  5.  That  we  will,  as  far  as  possible,  co-operate  with  all  churches,. 
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societies  and  individuals  in  advancing  the  true  temperance  cause, 
as  voiced  in  the  motto, 

"• '  Total  abstinence  for  the  individual  and  total  prohibition  for 
the  State.'  '* 

The  Rev.  B.  F.  Knapp  says  "  that  no  retrograde  step 
has  been  taken but  if  any  difference  upon  the  tem- 
perance question,  by  that  body,  its  words  upon  it  have  siDce 

then  been  still  more  outspoken  and  emphatic ^ 

that  the  present  status  of  the  Christian  Church  upon  the 
temperance  issue  is  of  more  healthful  and  vigorous  grovtii, 
und  that,  too,  from  the  prohibition  stand-point,  both  by  State 
and  nation,  than  at  any  period  during  the  century  of  its 
church  work,  'and  for  which  I  feel  to  render  pruse  to 
Almighty  God.'" 

THE   CHURCH   OP   GOD. 

The  Rev.  Geo.  Sigler  furnishes  a  sketch  (see  ^  One  Hun- 
dred Years,"  etc.,  p.  412)  quite  full  as  to  the  attitude  of  te 
denomination  upon  the  temperance  question,  showing  that  it 
is  well  advanced  and  strong  for  total  abstinence  and  for  pro- 
hibitory legislation  in  state  and  nation.     Some  of  its  utter- 
ances are   very  emphatic.      In  one   they  say  "rto/,  since 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic  have  formed  com- 
binations in  the  interests  of  this  iniquitous  work^  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  friends  of  temperance  to  lay  amde  aU  secfe- 
rian  and  political  prejudices  and  unite  in  one  solid  cowywri 
by  which  they  may  counteract  the  influence  of  these  organim- 
tions  —  either  by  demanding  of  existing  political  parties  pf- 
ther  legislation^  or  by  constituting  a  party  whose  uUimaieend 
shall  be  the  entire  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic,** 

The  utterances  of  this  denomination  upon  the  work  of 
woman  and  her  influence,  as  well  as  upon  the  temperance 
question,  show  that  it  is  living  in  modem  times,  and  is 
full  of  energy  for  the  great  deeds  of  the  coming  years. 


THE   UNITED   PRESBYTERIAN   CHURCH. 
lg€ 


This  is  one  of  the  very  youngest  of  the  denominations, 
having  been  organized  in  the  year  1858.  Her  first  Genflnl 
Assembly : 
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^^Resolvedy  1st,  That  the  business  of  manufactunng  and  vending 
intoxicating  liquors  for  drinking  purposes  is  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  society,  and  therefore  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of 
God,  which  require,  '  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'  '* 

In  1877,  the  General  Assembly : 

"  Resolved^  That  the  license  of  the  traffic  is  incompatible  with 
the  welfare  of  the  State;  and  that  the  State  should  seek  its  entire 
prohibition.'* 

In  1885 : 

"  That  there  can  be  no  compromise  with  this  evil ;  that  absolute, 

unconditional  prohibition  is the  ultimatum  which  alone 

we  are  willing  to  accept." 

Eev.  J.  T.  McCrary  concludes  his  able  sketch  as  follows : 
"  ^s  to  the  present  sentiment  of  the  church,  we  may  speak 
quite  definitely.  Direct  information  from  pastors  in  all 
•  parts  of  the  church  warrants  the  conclusion  that  the  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  total  abstinence  and  prohibition  among  the 
people  is  almost  unanimous.  Three-fourths  of  the  ministers 
heard  from  favor  the  formation  of  a  Prohibition  party,  and 

act  with  the  third   party May   God  grant  that 

before  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  celebrates  her  semi- 
centennial she  may,  with  all  Christian  people  of  this  land, 
be  called  upon  to  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  the  cause  of 
Prohibition." 

THE   AFBICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL   ZION  CHURCH 

Tvas  organized  in  1796  by  colored  Wesleyans.  Their  mem- 
bership is  at  least  300,000,  and  has  increased  with  great 
rapidity  in  the  South  since  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The 
Haix.  John  C.  Dancy  has  written  a  most  interesting  account 
of  this  church  and  its  astonishing  development : 

**  Rt.  Rev.  J.  W.  Hood,  one  of  the  present  Board  of  Bishops,  and 
JProf.  Jos.  C.  Price,  President  of  Zion  Wesley  College,  at  Salis- 
bury,  N.  C,  are  foremost  among  the  temperance  advocates  of 
this  country,  each  having  been  heard  on  two  continents —  the  lat- 
ter being  one  of  the  most  forcible  temperance  orators  now  living. 
^isliop  Hood  was  at  one  time  Grand  Chaplain  of  the  Independent 
Ord.ex'  of  Good  Templars  of  the  Right  Worthy  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
TVorl<3.  —  Bishop  J.  J.  Moore,  D.D.,  is  also  a  member  of  the  Order 
30 
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of  Good  Templars,  having  been  initiated  by  the  Chief  Officers  of 
Great  Britain.     While  Bishops  S.  T.  Jones,  D.D.,  Thomas  H. 

Lomax,  and  J.  P.  Thompson are  none  the  less  fearless 

and  uncompromising  in  their  advocacy  of  temperance  principles. 
To  the  promotion  and  success  of  the  great  movement  they  seem  to 
have  consecrated  their  lives,  their  best  efforts,  and  the  influence 
of  their  Christian  example.  Rev.  C.  R.  Harris,  the  next  bigbest 
officer,  is  a  Good  Templar  and  a  total  abstainer,  and  works  unre- 
mittingly in  behalf  of  the  cause.  The  Star  of  Zion^  the  organ  of 
the  connection,  is  dedicated  to  Temperance,  Education,  Moralitv, 

Industrial  Progress  and  Religion Every  member  of  the 

faculty  of  Zion  Wesley  College  is  a  temperance  man,  and  every 
student  is  required  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  all  intoxicating 
beverages." 

This  church  "  has  declared  in  favor  of  total  abstinence  for 
the  individual  and  opposition  to  intemperance  on  the  part  of 
the  church."  It  is  an  immense  power  not  alone  with  its  own 
race,  but  among  the  vrhite  race  as  well.  No  man  ever 
addressed  white  audiences  with  greater  force  tod  more  thrill- 
ing effect  than  Rev.  Dr.  Price  during  his  recent  visit  to  the 
city  of  New  York. 

THE   AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

was  organized  in  1816,  by  Rev.  Richard  Allen  and  Absalom 
Jones,  and  one  of  the  provisions  engrafted  on  the  constitution 
forbade  drunkenness,  and  the  drinking  of  spirituous  liquors 
unless  ordered  to  do  so  by  a  physician.  "  Nor  did  the  church 
veer  from  it  one  hair's-breadth  while  the  old  hero.  Rev.  Mr. 

Allen,  lived  ;  nor  has  it  veered  since No  drunkards! 

no  drinkers  I "  In  1833,  the  Ohio  Conference  resolved,  "ts 
the  sense  of  this  conference,  that  common  schools,  Sunday- 
schools  and  temperance  societies  are  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  all  people,  but  more  especially  to  us  as  a  people." 
The  Philadelphia  and  New  York  conferences  also  strongly 
endorsed  the  temperance  cause. 

Rev.  Dr.  Tanner  says :  ^  The  church,  in  the  fifty  years 
since  these  utterances  were  given,  has  multiplied  her  confer- 
ences by  ten ;  then  there  were  four,  now  there  are  forty-four. 
If  we  were  to  say  that  in  intention  to  put  down  the  rum 
fiend  we,  as  a  church,  have  kept  full  pace  with  our  material 
growth,  the  fact  would  not  be  too  strongly  put.    No  sessioa 
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of  the  conference  is  now  held,  anywhere  within  our  borders, 
that  rum  ravages  upon  society,  morally  and  religiously,  so- 
cially and  civilly,  are  not  duly  and  carefully  considered. 
This  church  now  comprises  four  hundred  thousand  members, 
and  is  a  mighty  force  for  good  in  our  country  and  world." 

THE   EVANGELICAL   ASSOCIATION 

began  with  the  century,  and  is  described  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Gros» 
as  '*  a  child  of  Providence,  called  into  existence  by  the  Great- 
Head  of  the  church  and  by  the  force  of  circumstances,"  and 
similar  in  organization  and  church  polity  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  "  It  has  an  aggressive  spirit,  and  claims  ta 
be  in  the  pioneer  corps  of  every  moral  reform."  It  has  130,- 
000  members.  The  denomination  is  in  itself  a  total-abstinence 
society,  and  is  committed  to  the  principles  of  absolute  and 
everlasting  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

The  Pennsylvania  conference,  the  oldest  of  the  church, 
passed  the  following  resolutions  in  1835  : 

"  Whereas^  King  Alcohol,  the  great  destroyer  of  our  fair  land, 
is,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  and  multiplied  efforts  put  forth 
against  him,  constantly  enlarging  his  soul  and  body  destroying 
work ;  and  whereas  his  most  loyal  subjects,  the  distillers,  brewers 
and  saloonists,  are  every  year  becoming  more  solidified  and  de- 
termined in  their  opposition  to  the  passage  of  temperance  and 
Sunday  laws ;  therefore, 

"  Beaolvedy  That  we  will,  more  than  ever,  devote  our  energies 
to  the  dethronement  of  this  mighty  foe.  That  for  this  purpose 
Tve  will  employ  all  fair  and  honorable  means  —  such  as  the  dis- 
semination of  sound  temperance  literature,  the  preaching  of  total- 
abstinence  sermons,  and  the  thorough  indoctrination  of  the  youth 
in  our  Sunday-schools. 

**  Resolved^  That  we  are  in  favor  of  constitutional  prohibition. 

^*  Jiesolvedj  That  we  consider  it  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  our 
*  Discipline '  for  any  of  our  members  either  to  sign  applications 
for  liquor  license  or  to  rent  their  property  for  the  sale  of  liquors. 

**J?65otoet?,  That  toe  consider  the  use  of  fermented  wine  in  the 
jSacrament  of  the  Lor^s  Supper  contrary  to  the  totaJrdbatinence 
^^^nciples  of  our  church^ 

It  would  seem  strange  had  Christ  adopted  what  would 
\:ye  a  sin  if  it  were  not  a  sacrament,  and  ordain  it  as  the 
^^reat  institution  by  which  to  be  remembered  himself  I 
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Mr.  Gross  says  :  "  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  more  active, 
enthusiastic  temperance  workers  give  great  prominence  to 
the  legislative  and  political  phases  of  the  question,  and  be- 
lieve that  license,  high  or  low,  can  not  be  encouraged  od 
any  moral  pretext  of  reaching  the  evil ;  but  believe  in  the 
inherent  wrongfulness  of  all  liquor  manufacturing  and  vend- 
ing for  drinking  purposes,  and  do  in  no  way  sanction  or 
countenance  the  part  taken  in  the  traffic  by  local,  State  or 
national  authority." 

This  association  is  not  one  of  the  larger  denominations, 
but  it  is  of  the  kind  of  whom  one  member  will  chase  a  thou- 
sand and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight. 

THE  REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

This  church  is  the  lineal  descendent  of  the  Covenanters  of 
Scotland,  so  it  is  claimed  by  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Stevenson,  who 
furnishes  a  brief  but  most  interestinor  sketch.  Eighty-two 
years  since,  "her  supreme  court  decided  that  slaveholding 
was  a  crime,  and  appointed  a  commission  to  give  effect  to  this 

decision  in  her  congregations  in  the  Southern  States 

and  all  her  members  who  had  acquired  property  in  slaves  set 
them   at   liberty  at  this   behest.     In   something  the  same 
spirit   she  has  dealt  with  intemperance."     All  through  her 
history  she  has  been  clear,  and  radically  opposed  to  this  sin. 
In  the  year  1885,  the  synod  declared  that  the  temperance  issoe 
has  come  to  the  hour  for  its  final  decisive  struggle,  *'  when  the 
facts  are  fully  known ;  when  all  expedients  have  utterly  failed; 
and  when  enlightened  and  matured  public  sentiment  seeks 
to  crystallize  in  the  form  of  law,  for  the  absolute  and  com- 
plete suppression  of  the  evil."     In  such  conflicts  "  the  church 
is  not  a  mere  pulsometer,  to  measure  moral  forces ;  she  is « 
livinor  ororanism  to  oriofinate  and  sustain  them.     The  fact  that 
a  question  has  assumed  a  political  and  legislative  aspect  does 
not  carry  it  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  church's  action.    The 
theory  that,  as  soon  as  a  moral  issue  becomes  a  political  one, 
the  church  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  it,  is  political  athe- 
ism.    It  is  the  theory  that  God  and  his  law  have  no  relaticm 
to  the  State.     This  is  the  hour  of  the  church's  high  c^por- 
tunity   and  grave  responsibility.      The   OJiristian  mini«tni 
and  the  religious  press  can  not  keep  silent  on  a  false  plea  (jf 
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lum-partisanship  while  Christian  men  administer  wicked 
license  laws  and  sustain  parties  that  are  in  alliance  with  the 
liquor  traffic.'^ 

The  whole  license  system  is  denounced  as  "  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple and  most  pernicious  in  practice,  involving  the  nation  in 
the  guilt  and  shame  of  the  liquor  traffic,  to  which  it  gives  its 
consent ;  as  ineffectual  for  the  restraint  or  suppression  of  the 
evil,  and  an  utter  violation  of  the  high  trust  God  has  com- 
mitted to  civil  government  as  His  ordinance";  and  they 
recommend  all  the  women  of  the  church  to  "  co-operate  with 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  in  its  noble  work 
of  faith  and  labor  of  love."  In  short,  I  have  read  nothing 
in  the  declarations  of  any  denomination  written  with  more 
absolute  disregard  of  the  tenderest  sensibilities  of  those 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  or  in  the  hypocritical  encourage- 
ment of  the  liquor  traffic,  than  the  utterances  of  these  modern 
Scotch  Covenanters. 

THE   METHODIST   EPISCOPAL   CHURCH    SOUTH. 

The  declarations  of  the  great  Southern  branch  of  the 
Methodist  Church  have  always  been  very  cfear  and  emphatic 
in  denunciation  of  indulgence  in  intoxicating  drinks,  and  in 
the  inculcation  of  total  abstinence  from  the  use  and  participa- 
tion in  the  manufacture  or  sale  by  its  preachers  and  members. 
The  temperance  sentiment  is  "intense."  "The  Southern 
Methodist  Church  is  really  an  immense  prohibition  society." 

"  In  the  last  few  years  our  people  have  come  to  believe 
that  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  manufocture,  sale  and 
drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors  are  of  such  dimensions  and 
significance  that  specific  action  and  laws  are  demanded  with 
reference  to  them.  The  church  has  come  to  consider  intem- 
perance the  greatest  evil  of  the  times  —  the  source  and  cause 
of  well  nigh  all  the  other  evils  which  affect  society  and 
impede  the  progress  of  church  work." 

In  1882,  the  North  Georgia  annual  conference  adopted  a 
report  of  Dr.  A.  G.  Haygood,  unanimously,  in  which  they 
declare,  among  other  things,  "  that  it  is  now  understood  by 
all  informed  persons  that  the  great  majority  of  crimes  have 
their  genesis  in  drunkenness,  and  that  nearly  all  crimes  of 
violence  are  traceable  to  this  source.     Our  jails  and  peniten- 
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tiaries  are  filled  from  the  bar-rooms  and  other  places  whew 
intoxicating  liquors  are  sold By  every  token  it  ap- 
pears to  your  committee  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  good  men  to 
unite  in  all  wise  and  practicable  methods  for  the  suppression 
of  the  traffic.     They  also  rejoice  in  the  obviously  gro^ng 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  prohibition  of  the  traffic  that  has 
wrought  so  much  evil  in  the  world.'      In  the  year  1883  tiie 
conference   denounces   the   traffic,   and   "  thanks  God"  for 
encouraging  indications  :   "  local  prohibition  is  sweeping  oTer 
Georgia,"   etc.       In    1884,   the    same  conference  resolves 
*'  that  we  regard  prohibition  the  only  rational  and  practical 
solution  of  the  liquor  problem.      2.  That  we  will  use  our 
influence  to  create,  organize  and  intensify  prohibition  sen- 
timent  4.  That  we  will   endeavor  to  have  all  pro- 
hibitory laws  in  the  dilfferent  counties  of  the  State  enforced." 

The  status  of  the  whole  forty  conferences  is  indicated  by 
the  sentiments  of  the  one  from  whose  declarations  these  quo- 
tations are  made  : 

**  The  Southern  Methodist  Church  is  a  unit  in  its  opinion  on 
this  subject.  Our  people  throughout  the  church  have  reached 
the  deliberate  conclusion  that  prohibition  is  the  only  feasible 
solution  of  the  liquor  problem,  and  they  do  not  propose  to 
cease  their  efforts  until  the  whole  South  is  solid  on  this  line." 

As  a  Northern  man,  I  beg  our  Southern  friends  to  enlarge 
their  sphere  of  action,  to  take  in  the  North  also,  and  continue 
their  elfforts  until  both  North  and  South  are  solid  on  the 
same  line  of  prohibition  —  even  national  prohibition.  "Come 
over  into  Macedonia  and  help  usl^^  I  get  this  information 
from  Rev.  J.  W.  Lee's  most  excellent  sketch  in  '*  One  Hun- 
dred Years  of  Temperance,"  and  feel  that  the  following 
quotation  should  also  be  given,  for  the  benefit  of — every- 
body. He  says:  "Prohibition,  as  it  presents  itself  to  the 
minds  of  our  people,  is  not  so  complex  and  delicate  a  ques- 
tion as  it  appears  to  be  in  many  of  the  Northern  States. 
We  think  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  with  us,  prohibition 
has  not  become  entangled  with  party  issues  nor  blended 
with  political  measures  and  promises.  We  have  not  pe^ 
mitted  the  politicians  to  complicate  it  with  Democracy  or 

Eepublicanism,  or  with  the  measures  of  any  party 

It  is  a  pity  that  anywhere  this,  the  most  important  of  moral 
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and  social  questions,  should  be  tacked  on  to  a  political  party. 
....  It  is  the  earnest  conviction  of  the  Southern  Method- 
ist Church,  then,  that  this  question  must  be  settled  outside 
of  political  parties.'*  He  cites  the  result  in  Atlanta  as  an 
example  of  non-partisan  success  for  prohibition. 

It  will  be  fortunate  indeed  when  the  prohibition  sentiment 
is  so  strong  that  all  parties  compete  for  the  first  opportunity 
to  deposit  their  votes  for  prohibition.  But  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  no  party  will  adopt  prohibition ;  on  the  contrary, 
all  parties  strive  to  exclude  it  from  the  sphere  of  political 
action,  which  may  be  very  different  from  partisan  action. 

The  body-politic  must  act,  or  there  can  be  no  law.  If 
there  be  strong  opposition,  there  will  be  parties.  So  far,  at 
the  North,  the  temperance  issue  has  been  in  search  of  a  large 
party  for  its  father.  Sometimes,  generally,  the  Republican 
party  has  been  kindly  disposed,  but,  at  best,  prohibition  has 
been  much  out  in  the  cold. 

Prohibition  will  have  ample  accommodations,  with  all  the 
modern  improvements,  in  this  country  yet.  If  neither  of 
the  old  parties  will  take  her  in,  and  treat  her  as  one  of  the 
family,  she  will  build  a  house  to  suit  herself.  In  fact,  she 
has  already  put  up  one  wing  of  a  building,  with  the  largest 
plan,  out  of  material  obtained  by  tearing  down  portions  of 
the  houses  whose  occupants  exclude  her.  The  end  is  not  yet. 
That  party  is  wise  which  first  gives  her  a  permanent  home. 

Mr.  Lee  concludes  thus  :  "  We  think  it  about  time  for  the 
people  of  these  United  States  to  know  that  they  have  the 
power  to  rid  themselves  of  the  evil  of  intemperance.  And 
as  long  as  they  have  this  power,  and  do  not  use  it,  they  are 
responsible  for  the  drunkenness,  and  the  crimes  growing  out 
of  drunkenness,  which  disgrace  us." 

"And  Nathan  said  unto  David,  ' Thou  art  the  man  1 '  " 


I  have  now  stated  the  position  of  all  the  leading  Protestant 
denominations  of  our  country  upon  the  temperance  question. 
That  position  is  almost  unanimous  for  total  abstinence  of  the 
individual  and  total  prohibition  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
Here,  then,  is  the  solid  Protestant  church  against  the  liquor 
traffic  —  thirsting  for  its  destruction,  and  killing  it. 

IVhy  isthis? 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

THE   CATHOLIC   CHURCH. 

Important  Factor,  Seven  Million  American  Adherents  —  American 
Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union— Leo  Xm.'s  Letter  to  Bishop 
Ireland,  1887  —  Baltimore  Comicil;  Cardinal  Gibbons  —  Murray s 
"Catechism  of  Intemperance"  —  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union 
Established  1872— Father  Cleary  at  the  Philadelphia  Temperance 
Centennial  —  Powderly,  Archbishop  Ryan,  Bishop  Ireland;  Father 
Mathew,  Cardinal  Manning,  and  Father  Nugent  —  Catholic  Temper- 
ance Magazine  1887  :  **The  Loss  of  our  Children"— Catholics  in 
Labor  Organizations  —  Father  Conaty's  Two  Addresses  — "Toul 
Abstinence  Organized  on  Catholic  Principles  "  —  The  Catholic  Chnrck 
and  her  followers  will  eventually  demand  Prohibition. 

I  DEVOTE  all  the  space  possible  to  this  sketch  of  flw 
Catholic  Church,  because  of  the  great  population  in  our 
own  and  in  other  countries  who  are  embraced  within  its  in- 
fluence ;  nor  do  I  think  the  advanced  ground  it  now  occupies 
as  a  temperance  body  is  generally  understood.  I  maybe 
pardoned  for  adding  that  I  also  cherish  the  hope  that  more 
knowledge  will  lessen  prejudice,  promote  harmony,  and  lead 
to  co-operative  action  among  religious  bodies,  against  an  e^il 
which  threatens  all. 

The  Christian  population  of  the  world  is  thus  stated  by 
Mr.  Spofibrd,  in  the  American  Almanac  for  1886  —  it  being 
an  estimate  from  Schem's  statistics  of  the  world : 

Roman  Catholics, 201,000,000 

Protestants, 106,000,000 

Eastern  Churches, 81,000,000 

Total, 388,000,000 

There  are  in  the  United  States  7,000,000  adherents  of  li 
Catholic  faith  (as  stated  in  the  Catholic  Directory',  1883). 
out  of  a  total  population  of  about  60,000,000.  The  tem- 
perance movement  is  probably  more  important  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Catholic  population  of  this  country  than  to  any  other 
equal  number  of  our  people  ;  while  the  relation  of  the  chunrh 
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to  that  movement,  in  the  world  at  large,  is  one  of  the  chief 
factors  which  must  determine  the  future  of  the  race. 

I  have,  therefore,  felt  peculiar  anxiety,  in  the  preparation 
of  this  book,  to  secure  authentic  information  and  to  state 
fairly  the  Catholic  position  in  this  great  struggle  with  the 
foes  of  a  common  Christianity  and  civilization.  Addressing 
Cardinal  Gibbons  upon  the  subject,  that  eminent  prelate  and 
most  courteous  gentleman  referred  my  request  to  Rev.  Father 
Mahony  of  St.  Paul,  to  whom  I  am  under  special  obligation 
for  documents  and  references,  from  which  much  of  this  mat- 
ter in  regard  to  the  Catholic  Church  is  obtained. 

The  Pope  is,  in  an  important  sense,  the  church ;  or,  as  the 

Catholic  Tempei^ance  Magazine  of  May,  1887,  expresses  the 

idea,  "  Without  the  approval  of  Eome  and  the  blessing  of 

God's  Vicar  on  earth,  no  Catholic  cause  can  succeed.     Every 

Catholic  knows  this,  and  it  is  thus  his  first  anxiety  to  secure, 

in  some  form  or  other,  the  encouragement  of  the  Holy  Father 

for  every  good  work  in  which  he  is  interested."    From  the 

same  number  of  the  magazine,  I  take  the  following  letter  from 

Pope  Leo  XIII.,  in  which  he  expresses  his  approval  of  the 

cause  of  temperance,  and  of  the  American  Catholic  Total 

Abstinence  Union,  with  a  completeness  and  power  which 

even  from  a  layman  of  the  church  should  exert  a  wide-spread 

influence.     I  am  sure  that  it  must  excite  the  gratitude  and 

admiration  of  every  lover  of  the  cause  of  temperance  to 

read  this  authoritative  expression  from  the  Pope  in  favor  of 

the  temperance  work.     The  letter  is  addressed  to  Bishop 

Ireland,  the  Father  Mathew  of  our  time ;  who,  in  securing 

this   important   temperance    paper  alone,  has    rendered    a 

greater  service  to  the  cause  than  could  have  been  rendered 

by  many  a  long  life  devoted  to  its  promotion. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  Pope's  letter : 

**  To  Our  Venerable  Brother  Jomi  Ireland,  Bishop  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 

Leo  Xm.,  Pope. 

"  Venerable  Brother,  Health  and  Apostolic  Benediction. 

"  The  admirable  works  of  piety  and  charity  by  which  our  faith- 
ful children  in  the  United  States  labor  to  promote,  not  only  their 
own  temporal  and  eternal  welfare,  but  also  that  of  their  fellow- 
oltizens,  and  which  you  have  recently  related  to  us,  give  to  us 
exceeding  great  consolation.     And,  above  all,  we  have  rejoiced  to 
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learn  with  what  energy  and  zeal,  by  means  of  yarioos  excellent 
associations,  and  especially  through  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence 
Union,  you  combat  the  destructive  vice  of  intemperance.  For  it 
is  well  known  to  us  how  ruinous,  how  deplorable,  is  the  injury, 
both  to  faith  and  to  morals,  that  is  to  be  feared  from  intemperance 
in  drink.  Nor  can  we  sufficiently  praise  the  prelates  of  the 
United  States,  who  recently,  in  the  Plenary  Council  of  Balti- 
more, with  weightiest  words,  condemned  this  abase ;  declaring  it 
to  be  a  perpetual  incentive  to  sin,  and  a  fruitful  root  of  all  evils, 
plunging  the  families  of  the  intemperate  into  direst  ruin,  and 
drawing  numberless  souls  down  to  everlasting  perdition ;  declar- 
ing, morever,  that  the  faithful  who  yield  to  this  vice  of  intemper- 
ance become  thereby  a  scandal  to  non-Catholics,  and  a  great  hin- 
drance to  the  propagation  of  the  true  religion. 

"  Hence,  we  esteem  worthy  of  commendation  the  noble  resoh-e 
of  our  pious  associations,  by  which  they  pledge  themselves  U> 
abstain  totally  from  every  kind  of  intoxicating  drink.  Nor  can  it 
at  all  be  doubted  that  this  determination  is  the  proper  and  the 
truly  efficacious  remedy  for  this  very  great  evil ;  and  that  so  mach 
the  more  strongly  will  all  be  induced  to  put  this  bridle  upon  ^}^ 
tite,  by  how  much  the  greater  are  the  dignity  and  influence  of 
those  who  give  the  example.  But  greatest  of  all  in  this  matter 
should  be  the  zeal  of  priests,  who,  as  they  are  called  to  insimci 
the  people  in  the  word  of  life,  and  to  mould  them  to  Christiia 
morality,  should  also,  and  above  all,  walk  before  them  in  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue.  Let  pastors,  therefore,  do  their  best  to  drive  the 
plague  of  intemperance  from  the  fold  of  Christ,  by  assiduona 
preaching  and  exhortation,  and  to  shine  before  all  as  models  <rf 
abstinence,  and  so  the  many  calamities  with  which  this  vice 
threatens  both  church  and  State  may,  by  their  strenuous  en- 
deavors, be  averted. 

"And  we  most  earnestly  beseech  Almighty  God  that,  in  this  im- 
portant matter.  He  may  graciously  favor  your  desires,  direct  yont 
counsels,  and  assist  your  endeavors;  and,  as  a  pledge  of  the 
divine  protection  and  a  testimony  of  our  paternal  affection,^ 
most  lovingly  bestow  upon  you,  venerable  brother,  and  upon  all 
your  associates  in  this  holy  league,  the  Apostolic  Benediction. 

"  Given  at  Rome,  from  St.  Peter's,  this  27th  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  1887,  the  tenth  year  of  our  pontificate. 

"Leo  XIII.,  Pope." 

To  show  the  energetic  interest  of  those  directly  in  chanr« 
of  the  Catholic  polity  in  the  United  States,  in  the  tempet- 
ance  reform,  I  quote  from  the  declaration  of  the  council  of 
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Baltimore,  the  home  of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  which  may 
be  accepted  as  representing  truly  his  views  and  policy  at  the 
present  time : 

"  Keep  away  from  drinking-places  Saturday  nights,  and  carry 
your  wages  home  to  your  families,  where  the  wages  rightfully 
belong. 

"The  most  shocking  scandals  we  have  to  deplore  spring  from 
intemperance. 

"We  invoke  a  blessing  on  the  cause  of  temperance  and  on 
all  who  are  laboring  for  its  advancement  in  a  true  Christian 
spirit. 

"  Let  the  exertions  of  Catholic  temperance  societies  meet  with 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  pastor  and  people,  and  they  will  go  far 
towards  strangling  the  monstrous  evil  of  intemperance.    Pastoral 
Letter,  Acta,  p.  xciii.     The  misuse  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  deplorable  evils  of  our  age  and  country. 
Intemperance  is  a  constant  source  of  sin  and  a  copious  fountain 
of  misery.     It  has  brought  to  utter  ruin  countless  multitudes  and 
entire  families,  and  has  precipitated  into  eternal  perdition  very 
many  souls.     All  should,  therefore,  be  exhorted,  by  the  love  of 
Ood  and  country,  to  bend  every  energy  to  the  extirpation  of  this 
baleful  evil.     To  the  clergy,  to  whom  God  has  given  the  office  of 
breaking  unto  men  the  Bread  of  Life  and  training  them  in  Chris- 
tian morality,  we  chiefly  look  for  helpers  in  this  gi*eat  work.     Let 
them  never  cease  to  raise  their  voices  against  drunkenness  and 
the  causes  and  occasions  of  it,  especially  in  giving  spiritual  mis- 
sions to  the  people. 

"  We  approve  as  highly  commendable,  in  our  times,  the  prac- 
trice  of  those  who  abstain  entirely  from  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors.     We  also  recognize  as  worthy  of  great  praise  the  Catho- 
lic Total  Abstinence  Union  and  the  confraternity  of  *  The  Sacred 
Thirst,'  laboring  as  they  are,  by  prayer  and  good  works,  for  the 
promotion  of  temperance,  and  relying  as  they  do  more  on  the 
g^race  of  God,  the  efficacy  of  prayer  and  the  sacraments,  than  on 
the  strength  of  the  human  will  alone.     We  commend  these  asso- 
ciations, enjoying  as  they  do  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Father,  to 
-the  paternal  care  of  the  clergy,  so  that  they  may  flourish  more 
SLTid  more,  and  always  adhere  to  the  truly  Catholic  methods  they 
now  follow.'* 

As  an  illustration  of  the  teachings  of  the  church  to 
oliildren,  I  quote  from  the  "  small  catechism  of  intemper- 
<Ence,"  by  Dr.  John  O'Kane  Murray. 
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"  What,  in  brief,  is  the  effect  of  intemperance  on  the  mind? 

"Intemperance  gradually  ruins  the  mind.  It  damages  the 
whole  nervous  system.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  idiocy, 
insanity,  epilepsy,  paralysis,  sleeplessness,  and  other  diseases  of  the 
mind  and  nervous  system. 

"  What  is  the  effect  of  intemperance  on  the  moral  nature  of  man? 

"Intemperance  destroys  morality.  It  weakens  will  power. 
Reason  soon  ceases  to  rule.  Character  vanishes.  The  abuse  of 
alcohol  over-stimulates  the  feelings,  emotions,  and  baser  passions; 
and  thus  opens  the  door  to  vice,  crime,  and  every  kind  of  tempta- 
tion. It  leads  to  idleness,  impurity,  profanity,  scandal,  quarrel- 
ling, gambling,  irreligion,  blasphemy,  murder,  suicide,  and  other 
crimes,  nameless  and  numberless.  It  is  stated  that  aeveiiri^t  oi 
all  the  crimes  committed  in  New  York  City  in  the  year  18S2 
came  from  drinking,  and  about  four-fifthB  of  all  crimes  oi 
violence  had  their  origin  in  intemperance. 

"  What  terrible  conclusions  must  be  drawn  from  the  foT^wag 
statement  ? 

"  That  so  long  as  a  man  or  a  woman  is  intemperate,  refonnfr 
tion  of  character  is  impossible. 

"  Mention  some  of  the  evil  effects  of  intemperance  on  the 
human  body? 

"  Intemperance  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  good  healtii.  It  aooa 
gives  the  countenance  a  bloated,  brutal  aspect.  It  leads  to 
chronic  diseases  of  the  heart,  stomach,  liver,  eyes,  arteries,  lungs^ 
bladder  and  kidneys.  'The  nervous  tissues,'  says  a  late 
scientific  writer,  '  are  perhaps  the  first  to  suffer ;  and  the  shakise 
hand  and  tottering  gait  are  infallibly  followed  by  a  similar  tott«f- 
ing  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties.  The  stomach  reseats 
the  constant  introduction  of  ardent  spirits,  and  soon  refuse* 
properly  to  digest  food.  The  liver  and  kidneys  give  out  ia » 
similar  way,  and  the  impairment  of  their  functions  caasfi 
terrible  dropsy.  The  heart  gets  fatty  and  weak,  the  lungs  Ic^ 
their  fresh  elasticity,  and  soon  there  is  not  a  tissue  in  the  Wy 
which  has  not,  in  one  way  or  another,  succumbed  to  the  3^ 
treatment  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.' 

"  Intemperance,  then,  must  greatly  shorten  life? 

"  Certainly  it  does.  It  brings  death  long  before  old  age.  Tb^ 
habitual  drinker  must  decay  prematurely.  This  is  a  just  aoi 
solemn  law,  that  cannot  be  repealed  by  any  corrupt  Legislstnre- 
Often  death  comes  with  the  awful  rapidity  of  a  lightning  ti^^ 
and  tlie  red  nose  and  fiery  face  of  the  wretched  toper  disap^^i'' 
forever  from  the  busy  scenes  of  this  world.  No  man  can  li^^ 
drunk  and  live  long. 
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By  permusioH  of  Backrach  <5r*  Bro.^  Balthnore. 
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"What  is  the  effect  of  intemperance  on  society? 
"It  has  filled  the  world  with  misery  and  scandal.  It  arrests 
the  progress  of  religion  and  civilization.  It  fosters  every  kind  of 
immorality.  The  millions  spent  on  liquors  are  lost.  Sober 
people  are  burdened  with  countless  paupers  and  orphans.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  poor  children  in  asylums  are  the  offspring  of 
drunken  parents.  The  jails,  almshouses,  and  penitentiaries  are 
chiefly  filled  by  those  who  have  fallen  victims  to  intemperance. 
The  crime-stained  wretch  at  the  gallows  commonly  warns  his 
hearers  that  rum  brought  him  to  such  an  elevation ;  and  amongst 
the  countless  woes  of  the  world,  there  are  few  indeed  that 
can  not  be  traced  to  intemperance. 

"  What  is  the  chief  cure  for  intemperance  and  its  awful  effects  ? 
"  Totctl  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks.  The  vast 
majority  of  mankind  can  not  use  such  drink  in  'moderation.' 
Even  in  the  hands  of  the  wise  and  strong,  alcohol  is  a  dangerous 
instrument;  but  in  the  hands  of  the  weak  and  foolish,  it  is  a 
murderous,  two-edged  weapon.  The  drunkard  must  be  a  failure 
in  this  world  ;  and,  according  to  St.  Paul,  he  has  little  to  hope  in 
the  next." 

The  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  of  America  was 
established  in  1872  by  delegates  from  the  various  total 
abstinence  societies  and  State  unions  assembled  in  Balti- 
more-    One  of  their  resolutions  was  as  follows  : 

**  Hesolved^  That  this  convention,  though  not  deeming  it  expedi- 
ent to  take  part  in  any  political  or  legislative  action  in  reference  to 
prohibitory  liquor  laws,  recognizes,  however,  the  great  good  that 
would  accrue  from  the  suppression  of  public  drinking-places,  and 
from  such  legislation  as  would  restrain  the  manufacture  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  within  bounds  consistent  with  public  morality,  and 
will  gladly  hail  such  legislation  whenever  the  proper  authorities 
may  grant  it." 

The  cjaution  exercised  in  avoiding  open  political  demon- 
stration would  hardly  permit  the  Union  to  go  further  in 
approval  of  prohibitory  laws  at  that  time  —  nor  indeed  is 
there  occasion  to  do  so,  since  this  is  suflSciently  emphatic, 
and  whatever  is  lacking  in  this  resolution  —  if  anything  — 
is  more  than  supplied  by  the  Pope's  letter  cited  at  the 
be<>"inning  of  this  chapter.  Not  that  his  letter  refers  to 
political  action  any  more  than  do  the  general  teachings  of  the 
Christian  religion  —  but  it  is  evident  that  no  Catholic,  after 
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reading  this  strong  letter  from  the  head  of  his  chardi,  cin 
doubt  that  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  its  promotion  by 
every  form  of  action,  now  has  that  "  approval  of  Borne  and 
blessing  of  God's   Vicar  upon  earth"  without  which  ''no 
Catholic   cause   can  succeed."    Of  late  the  Union  has  in- 
creased in  zeal    and   numbers   with   astonishing  rapidity, 
and,   by    the   aid    of    an    active    literary  propaganda,  i 
Catholic  temperance  literature,  in  the  form  of  books  and 
pamphlets,  etc.,  is  being  created,  and  the  church  press  is 
devoting  much  attention  to  the  cause.     Father  Elliott  has 
written  a  memorial,  which  was  revised  by  Bishop  Ireland, 
and  laid  before  the  Council  of  Baltimore,  which  is  said,  "for 
vigorous  language  and  plain  presentation  of  the  evils  of 
liquor-selling,  never  to  have  been  surpassed  in  the  literary 
annals  of  America." 

I  have  already  quoted  from  the  declaration  of  the  council 
and  the  full  letter  of  the  Pope. 

Father  Cleary  was  a  delegate  from  the  C.  T.  A.  Union  of 
America  to  the  Centennial  Temperance  Conference  held  at 
Philadelphia,  September,  1885.  In  his  address  to  the  con- 
ference he  stated : 

"  Our  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  of  America  oompris« 
over  40,000  pledged  total  abstainers,  and,  of  these  40,000, 1  think 
I  am  within  the  lines  when  I  say  that  at  least  39,999  are  sworn  ' 

enemies  of  alcohol  until  they  go  down  to  their  graves. 

The  object  we  have  in  view  is  to  make  our  people  the  sworn  ene- 
mies of  alcohol.  We  believe  in  supporting  every  just  measnie 
that  may  be  brought  about  by  statutory  enactment  for  the  assst- 

ance  of  our  cause And  we  believe  that  as  long  as  the 

saloon  dares  with  brazen  effrontery  to  demoralize  our  politic 
that  the  church,  with  uprightness,  with  a  clear  and  serene  ooant<y 
nance,  should  enter  the  political  arena  to  purify  it.** — ("Ow 
Hundred  Years  Temperance,"  pp.  54,  65.) 

From  the  current  press  I  gather  the  following :  At  fl« 
last  (the  seventeenth)  annual  meeting  of  the  C.  T.  A.  Union, 
held  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Powderly  was  present  and  made 
able  speeches.  Archbishop  Kyan  of  Philadelphia  gave  the 
cause  of  temperance  hearty  indorsement  by  administering 
the  communion  and  by  a  very  pointed  speech  in  the  Academy 
of  Music.     Father  Cleary,  now  president  of  the  Union, 
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made  the  leading  speech  of  the  occasion,  and,  among  other 
things,  said : 

"  There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  when 
it  was  more  important  that  our  Catholic  people  make  no  mistake 
in  the  discussion  of  the  great  social  problem  agitating  the  public 
mind.  The  rights  and  proper  privileges  of  the  honest  laboring 
man  are  in  danger,  more,  however,  from  the  intrigues  of  the 
liquor-seller  than  from  the  encroachments  of  capital.  It  is  a  well 
recognized  fact  that  the  wide-spread  evil  of  patronizing  the  saloon 
has  much  to  do  with  delaying  a  settlement  of  the  labor  difficulties, 
as  also  of  multiplying  their  number.  If  the  giant  curse  of  drink 
were  removed,  the  way  would  be  easy  and  plain  to  a  solution  of 
the  labor  problem.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  leader 
of  the  laboring  men  declares  he  would  prefer  a  following  of  100,- 
000  total  abstainers  to  12,000,000  moderate  drinkers,  patrons  of 
the  liquor  saloon.  The  laboring  man  will  never  secure  the  rights 
and  privileges  due  to  honest  labor  so  long  as  the  saloon  receives- 
a  large  share  of  his  earnings.  The  most  prudent  economy  can 
suggest  no  more  reliable  safeguard  against  foolish  and  sinful  ex- 
travagance than  a  total  abstinence  society.  It  is  the  most  practi* 
cal  kind  of  an  anti-poverty  society. " 

Bishop  Ireland  has  delivered  many  of  the  most  powerful 
speeches  for  the  cause  of  temperance  ever  spoken  by  man. 
I  can  find  space  for  but  a  part  of  his  address  in  St.  Paul 
Cathedral,  August  2,  1882  : 

^*' Intemperance^  an  evil  moat  heinous  before  God,  moat  dreadful 
4n  its  results^  has  grown  among  us  to  gigantic  proportions,  Intcy 
countless  hom£s  it  shoots  its  venom-laden  fangs^  and  annvxiUy^ 
€tye  daily^  it  gathers  into  its  deadly  coils  whole  hecatombs  of  vic- 
tims. Its  presence  is  felt  through  the  entire  land^  and  everywhere 
%t  revels  with  demoniac  nature  in  sin  and  misery, 

"Intemperance,  of  course,  is  not  of  recent  date  in  the  world.. 
The  frequency  and  virulence,  however,  of  the  evil,  which  alarms 
lis  so  much  to-day,  are  traits  peculiar  to  our  own  times.  The 
populations  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  and  of  America 
in  a  special  manner  suffer  from  its  ravages.  A  most  unnatural 
tihirst  for  alcohol,  as  the  intoxicating  fluid  is  Called,  devours 

-tliem 

**  The  thesis  is  maintained  by  most  able  physicians  that  alcohol 
4s  no  food^  producing  neither  heat  nor  strength;  that  it  is  no 
^t€mulant^  increasing  the  healthy  activity  of  any  organ  ofth^  body^ 
^Mlthough  it  may  aUow  of  a  disorderly  action 
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"  In  the  United  States,  the  cost  of  cUcohoHc  liquors  to  thecwr 
surners,  in  one  year,  hxis  been  #750,000,000,  or  an  averiige  of  ooet 
#15  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country.    In  Greii 
Britain,  the  cost  in  one  year  has  been  £142,000,000,  or  $710,000,000 
—  an  average  of  over  |20  to  every  person  of  the  population.   It 
is  difficult  for  the  mind,  without  some  terms  of  comparison,  to 
comprehend  these  figures.     The  sum  spent  in  four  years  for  alco- 
holic drinks  in  Great  Britain  would  purchase  all  the  railroads  in 
the  country ;  and  the  sum  spent  in  six  years  would  pay  off  the 
national  debt.     The  aggregate  of  wages  paid  by  all  the  manufjw- 
turing  establishments  in  America  during  the  year  1869  was  only 
$775,584,000  —  a  sum  but  slightly  in  excess  of  the  drink-bill  for 
the  same  year.     The  total  value  of  all  church  property  in  the 
country  in  1870  was  $354,483,000.     Six  months'  abstinence  from 
drink  would  buy  it  out 

"  But  what  of  the  efficacy  of  total  abstinence  as  a  remedy  for 
the  prevailing  intemperance  ?     The  tens  of  thousands  whom  yoa 
lead  to  the  practice  of  total  abstinence  are  saved.     A  total-ah^ 
nence  society  is  the  harbor :  within,  the-  winds  are  still,  the  sea  u 
calm ;  outside,  the  billows  roar,  and  the  rocks  and  shoals  Ue  i» 
wait.    Outside  the  harbor  many  escape  shipwreck  ;  but  many  too 
sink  low  and  deep.     All  who  are  within  have  reason  to  rejoice. 
In  the  name  of  their  most  precious  interests,  invite  those  who  are 
without  to  enter  with  you.     They  have  perhaps  already  suffered 
from  the  storm,  or,  maybe,  they  are  as  yet  unscathed.    In  eitbff 
case,  far  better  for  them  the  harbor*     The  circumstances  of  tk 
present  time,  we  must  ever  remember,  are  peculiar.     Society  is 
honeycombed  with  temptations  to  drink  ;  the  stoutest  and  brarest 
are  daily  falling  victims.     Who,  you  can  ask,  is  sure  in  advaBce 
of  victory  ?    To  Irishmen  particularly,  because  of  their  comparsr 
tive  native  powerlessness  to  resist  alcohol,  because  of  the  fatal 
habits  in  which  past  traditions  have  wrapped  them,  because  thar 
welfare  is  near  to  my  heart,  IwiU  fiever  cease  pointing  atUy  vilh 
an  imdeviatiny  finger,  the  harbor  of  peace  and  of  security— tc^ 
abstine7ice.    Believe  not  that  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  lead  men  to 
total  abstinence.     Your  records  tell  a  different  story.     Cowdin§ 
all  Catholic  totaUahsti7ience  societies  in  Am^ca,  whether  oo^- 
nected  with  the  Union  or  not,  we  have  100,000  total  abstainen. 
Is  this  a  small  number,  when  we  know  that  not  very  earnest,  p^*- 
sistent  effort  has  been  made  so  far  ?    Remember  the  magnificoot 
success  of  Father  Mathew  I     See  what  Cabdinal  MAinmrs  aai 
Father  Nugent  have  done  in  England !  .  .  .  . 

"  To  the  priests  of  the  church  who  labor  to  further  the  canae  of 
total  abstinence,  I  offer  in  a  special  manner  my  congratulatioBS 
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and  my  thanks.     With  them  pre-eminently  rests   the  future  of 
their  people.     Their  earnest  co-operation  is  all  that  is  needed  to 

insure  the  success  of  the  total-abstinence  movement 

"May  Heaven,  my  brethren,  pour  down  its  richest  blessing 
upon  your  Union,  and  continuously  add  to  its  peaceful  and  glorious 
triumphs." 

The  destructive  effect  of  intemperance  upon  moral  conduct 
and  religious  faith  is  quite  as  apparent  among  Protestants  as 
it  is  shown  to  be  by  the  following  matter,  taken  from  the 
Catholic  Temperance  Magazine  of  February,  1887,  in  the 
Catholic  Church. 

This  Moloch  lives  on  children.  It  would  be  far  better  to 
throw  them  into  the  Thames,  the  Hudson  and  the  Mississippi. 
The  heathen  mother  needs  no  advice  from  sanctimonious, 
mercenary,  drunken  nations  who  give  their  own  children  to 
the  fire. 

If  Christianity  were  no  better  than  Christian  nations,  our 
missionaries  would  deserve  to  be  mobbed  out  of  every  pagan 
country.  It  is  strange  —  miraculous  —  that  they  have  accom- 
plished so  much,  while  national  policy  and  the  practices  of 
trade  have  given  the  continual  lie  to  the  precepts  of  our  holy 
religion. 

The  extract  refen*ed  to  follows : 

"  THE    LOSS    OP   OXTR  CmLDEKN. 

**  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  Catholics  in  general  are  at  last  realizing 
what  has  been  plain  enough  to  some  of  us  for  a  long  time.  The 
fact  that  our  losses,  from  one  cause  or  another,  more  than  counter- 
balance our  gains,  and  that  our  progress  and  prosperity  for  the 
last  few  years  have  been  material  rather  than  spiritual,  has  been  put 
before  the  Catholic  public,  with  more  or  less  clearness,  by  more 

than  one  writer And,  now  that  the  Bishop  of  Salford 

has  brought  the  matter  prominently  forward  in  the  most  recent 
and  not  less  important  of  his  penny  books,  'The  Loss  of  Our 
Children'  (which  we  hope  each  of  our  readers  will  obtain  and 

study),  the  laity  are  waking  up Here  is  his  lordship's 

summary : 

**  An  analysis  of  the  condition  of  the  children  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  brings  us  to  the  following  appalling  conclusions,  viz. : 
**  That  there  are  in  extreme  danger  of  loss  of  faith,  or  practi- 
cally lost  to  the  faith,  5420 ;  viz. : 
31 
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Under  7, 2881 

Under  16, 2130 

Under  21, «» 

Total, 5420 

"  In  this  category  are  classed  those  children  whose  parentB  were 
never  at  Mass,  never  made  their  Easter  daties,  and  who  were  utterly 
callous  of  the  religious  welfare  of  their  children ;  who,  in  thrir 
turn,  never  attended  Mass  or  attended  Catholic  school. 

"  In  great  danger,  2341 ;  viz. : 

Under  7, 1208 

Under  16, 819 

Under  21, 814 

Total, 2341 

"In  danger,  1912 ;  viz. : 

Under  7, » 

Under  16, 744 

Under  21, 283 

Total, 1912 

"  This  unhappy  residuum  is  thus  apportioned : 

To  irreligioos  parents, 613S 

To  mixed  marriages, 2584 

To  careless  and  indifferent  parents, 1351 

Total 9073 

"  This  result^  be  it  remembered^  is  for  a  part  only  of  oat 
diocese. 

"  What  are  the  causes  of  this  loss  ?  The  Bishop  of  Salford  gives 
many,  but  one  demands  our  special  attention :  2%e  drinking  A^ 
its  ofparentSy  producing  thriftlessnesSy  poverty^  rdigions  indiffer- 
ence^ and  a  general  degradation  of  mind  and  body^  in  fofticA  A« 
children  participate.  This  cause  is,  indeed,  only  too  obvious. 
What  are  we  doing  to  lessen  it  ?  It  is  more  than  ten  years  rince 
Cardinal  Manning  said :  '  If  we  had  begun  the  League  of  the  Cn« 
twenty-five  years  ago,  we  should  have  a  hundred  thousand  mow 
Catholics  in  London.  If  twenty-five  years  ago  men  and  womeB 
had  been  sober,  there  would  have  been  that  number  of  Cathol\» 
more  to-day  than  there  is.' 

"  There  are  thousands  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Irish  parents 
in  the  work-house.  How  did  they  get  there  ?  By  drink.  Tbej 
went  into  the  work-house  to  get  bread,  and  their  chUdren  vew 
brought  up  without  faith  and  without  religion. 
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"And  yet,  so  far  as  well-to-do  Catholics  are  concerned,  the 
Catholic  temperance  movement  is  practically  ignored,  if,  indeed,  it 
is  not  actually  and  openly  despised ;  while  even  among  those  who 
abstain  themselves,  there  is  far  too  little  zeal  for  the  welfare  of 
others.'* 

■   -W 

The  adherents  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  largely  those  t|S 

who  are  personally  connected  with  the  labor  organizations  of  0S 

the  day,  and  to  no  class  of  our  people  is  the  temperance 


question  more  vital  than  to  them.  While  I  do  not  consider 
total  abstinence  a  complete  remedy,  it  is  the  largest  directly 
available  measure  of  relief  for  the  ills  of  poverty  and  the 
misfortunes  of  life.  It  is  a  means  of  evolution  which  we  can 
ourselves  apply  to  better  our  condition ;  and  we  shall  have  a 
stronger  claim  to  help  from  others  when  we  have,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability,  helped  ourselves.  Other  classes  of 
men  should,  however,  be  slow  to  demand  of  the  poor  a 
higher  standard  of  monil  action  or  of  self-restraint  than  they 
impose  upon  themselves :  and  least  of  all  should  they  make 
the  cheap  indulgences  of  the  manual  toiler,  which  are  often 
only  the  opiates  which  temporarily  relieve  physical  or  men- 
tal distress,  the  excuse  for  permitting  the  continuance  of 
social  and  legal  disabilities  which  humanity  should  remove. 

Eev.  Thomas  J.  Conaty,  president  of  the  Catholic  Total 
Abstinence  Union  of  America,  has  recently  published  two 
very  able  addresses  upon  the  relation  of  the  liquor  problem 
to  that  of  labor,  very  brief  extracts  from  which  I  reproduce 
from  the  OathoUc  World. 

In  the  is&ue  of  the  OathoUc  World  of  May,  1887,  is  the 
first  address,  in  which  he  says  :  "  Who  support  the  saloons  ? 
Certainly  not  the  wealthy  classes;    they  seldom  enter  any 
establishment  that  may  be  called  by  that  name.     In  one  of 
our  factory  cities  in  Massachusetts,  with  15,000  operatives, 
there  are  375  saloons,  or  one  in  every  forty.     That  is  to 
say,  forty  working  people  are  supposed  to  support  a  saloon. 
"When  you  consider  that   out   of  those    15,000   operatives 
-there  must  be  several  thousands  who  never  use  liquor,  you 
.^an  readily  see  how  heavy  this  blood  tax  is  upon  the  classes 
^bat  drink.     And  we  can  also  see  why  so  many  are  in  mis- 
ery and  degradation,  perfect  strangers  to  happiness,  content- 
^zsaent  or  independence,  always  paying  rent,  and  always  ia 
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•debt.     Workingmen,  open  your  eyes  !     Protect  your  labor, 
save  your  earnings.     You  are  in  a  great  contest  for  yonr 
rights :   you  need  clear  heads :    you  need  manhood,  which 
teaches  to  make  the  most  of  every  day,  which  enables  you 
to  earn  and  to  enjoy.     Labor  is  the  badge  of  manhood. 
Labor  is  the  noblest  title  in  Americii.      It  is  the  key  to 
American  success.     Intemperance  has  already  swept  out  of 
life  more  than  war  and  fimiine  have  destroyed.     Its  scythe 
is  still  deep  in  the  harvest.     Men  are  falling  beneath  it.    Be 
men.     Break  off  every  chain  of  slavery.     Protect  your  labor 
from  the  tyranny  of  drink.     If  you  are  going  to  be  Knights 
of  Labor  and  struggle  for  your  rights,  be  also  knights  of  tem- 
perance.    Preserve  the  powers  given  by  God  to  enable  you 
to  labor  and  to  earn,  and,  when  you  have  earned,  to  purchase 
happiness,  comfoil  and  independence,  and  not  misery",  mis- 
fortune and  slavery,  for  these  are  the  fruits  of  intemperance. 
Labor  has  too  noble  a  mission  to  be  allowed  to  become* 
handmaid  of  intemperance." 

Pursuing  the   same   subject  in    the    Catholic    World  of 
August,  1887,  Father  Comity  says:    "The  battle  is  really 
between  the  saloon  and  the  home.     The  saloon  has  fastened 
itself  upon  society  as  an  ulcer  living  upon  the  life-blood  of 
the  people.      The  saloon,  building  itself  upon  the  ruin  of 
broken  lives  and  shattered  homes,  spreads  desolation  every- 
where, respecting  no  class  or  sex.     The  union  recalls  the 
countless  boys  ruined,  the  fathers  changed  into  destroyers 
of  their  little  ones,  the  industry  paralyzed,  the  prisons  filled, 
and  it  asks  each  saloon  how  much  of  this  is  its  work.    It 
calls  on  the  law  to  place  about  the  saloon  such  reasonable 
restrictions  as  will  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  evils  that 
spring  up  from  it.     It  demands  the  enforcement  of  those 
laws  for  the  protection  of  home.      The  arrogance  of  the 
saloon  and  the  power  it  wields  in  political  affairs,  all  for  its 
own  interests  and  against  those  of  society,  have  awakened  a 
stronger  interest  in  the  cause  of  total  abstinence  oi^ized 
on  Catholic  principles." 

With  these  citations  I  close  the  chapter.  Such  high 
authority  and  eloquent  utterances  must  move  not  only  thoae 
to  whom  they  are  specially  addressed,  but  the  whole  body- 
politic.      Experience    will    demonstrate    the    necessity   <» 
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adopting   fully   the   plan,   not  only  of  total  abstinence  by 

the  individual,  but  also  of  absolute  prohibition  by  the  State. 

May  we  not  hope  — I  feel  sure  that  it  is  coming  —  that  the 

mighty  power  of  the  Catholic  Church,  with  her  followers, 

will  demand  it  in  the  nation  as  well  as  in  every  common-  v    3 

wealth  wherein  her  influence  can  be  exerted.     It  will  be  the  | 

easier  to  abstain  from  that  which  does  not  exist ;  no  one  is 


tempted  by  that  which  he  cannot  get.     Every  lover  of  his 


»:•>>:-;, 

J 


country,  and  of  his  fellow-men,  will  thank  God  when  the  t 

whole  Christian  Church  shall  demand  that  the  law  require  of  .:4 

society  what  conscience  and  religion  demand  of  the  indi-  ^ 

vidual  —  total  abstinence  from  all  beverages  which  intoxicate 
and  destroy. 
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CHAPTER  XXni. 

TEMPERANCE   ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  National  Tempei-ance  Society  and  Publication  House;  Agitaliot 
and  Literature;  "Total  Abstinence  and  Prohibition";  William  E. 
Dodge  and  Theodore  Cuyler;  the  Temperance  AdvocaU—lnAe^ 
dent  Order  of  Good  Templars ;  Five  Million  Members ;  an  Orgwiiar 
tion  which  Belts  the  Globe ;  Six  Hundred  Thousand  Meetmgs  a  Year; 
the  Ritual  in  a  Dozen  Languages ;  the  Lamented  Hon.  John  B.  Finch 
—The  Sons  of  Temperance;  the  Oldest  Secret  Temperance Sodetr, 
Organized  1842 ;  Gen.  Sam.  Gary :  *•  Seal  up  the  Fountam  of  Death^; 
Growth  in  Southern  States ;  Eugene  H.  Clapp.  "  Responsibility  of  tiie 
Lidividual  f or  Liebriety '^ — Templars  of  Honor  and  Temperance- 
Citizens'  Law  and  Order  League  of  the  United  States ;  the  Object  to 
Enforce  Existing  Laws;  Charles  C.  Bonney,  President;  Platfom  of 
Convention,  1885  — Royal  Templars  of  Temperance  —  Cadets  of 
Temperance— United  Temperance  Association  —  United  Kingdom 
Alliance—  British  Temperance  League  —  Scottish  Temperance  League 
—  Irish  Temperance  League — Political  Parties  and  the  Reform- 
Through  Parties  or  Above  Parties,  the  People  Should  Extirpate  the 
Evil  from  the  Land. 

THE  great  work  of  temperance  education — moral  suasion 
and  legal  reform  —  is  largely  promoted  by  various  vol- 
untary associations  created  for  that  purpose,  of  whidi  the 
principal  are  the  National  Temperance  Society  andPubDca- 
tion  House,  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars,  the 
Sons  of  Temperance,  Templars  of  Honor  and  Temperance, 
the  Citizens'  Law  and  Order  League,  and  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union.  There  are  other  organizations 
of  importance  which  deserve  mention,  that  my  limits  will 
not  permit.  But  this  work  would  be  incomplete  withoat 
some  account  of  what  may  be  styled  the  secular  wing  of  tbe 
Army  of  the  Lord. 

THE   NATIONAL   TEMPERANCE   SOCIETr   AND  PUBLICATION 

HOUSE. 

This  society  is  the  creator  of  modem  temperance  liten- 
ture.     It  was  organized  at  Saratoga  in  the  year  1865,  by  3i5 
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delegates,  gathered  from  twenty-five  diflferent  States.  Com- 
mittees were  chosen,  the  one  to  conduct  the  general  work  of 
temperance  agitation  and  reform,  the  other  to  produce  a  lit- 
erature—  books,  pamphlets,  tracts,  newspapers  —  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  people.  The  exceeding  ignorance  of  the 
country  and  of  the  world  upon  the  subject,  twenty  years 
ago,  would  hardly  be  credited  now.  It  can  not  be  said  that 
the  ignorance  is  even  yet  dispelled — it  is  less  dense.  Some 
Are  cured  and  have  gone  about  their  business ;  a  few  are  run- 
ning, leaping  and  praising  God,  which  is  being  a  "  crank  " ;  a 
large  number  see  men  as  trees  walking;  some  have  glass 
eyes,  and  look  well,  but  are  stone-blind,  and  some  are  blind 
l^eyond  pretense  of  hope  or  even  of  miracle ;  and  many  fear 
the  light  because  their  deeds  are  evil  —  their  eyes  are  good, 
but  they  keep  them  shut. 

The  committees,  after  much  deliberation,  were  consoli- 
dated. Hon.  William  E.  Dodge  of  New  York  city  was 
made  the  first  president,  and  the  committee  had  its  place  of 
meeting  in  his  oflSce.  The  constitution  was  drawn  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  now  the  president  of  the  society, 
and  for  all  these  years  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  cause. 
Others  have  died,  but  he  has  not.  How  many  thank  God 
that  he  '* still  lives"! 

"  The  basis  of  the  society  is  total  abstinence  for  the  indi- 
vidual and  total  prohibition  for  the  State."  The  pledge 
is  as  follows: 

"  N"o  person  shall  be  a  member  of  this  society  who  does  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  following  pledge  —  namely : 

" '  We,  the  undersigned,  do  agree  that  we  will  not  use  intoxi- 
<jating  liquors  as  a  beverage,  nor  traffic  in  them ;  that  we  will  not 
provide  them  as  an  article  of  entertainment,  or  for  persons  in  our 
employment ;  and  that  in  all  suitable  ways  we  will  discountenance 
their  use  throughout  the  country.' " 

The  receipts  of  the  society  have  been  about  $1,100,000, 
**  every  dollar  of  which  has  been  expended  in  creating  and 
<3irculating  a  sound  temperance  literature,  and  carrying  on  its 

xnissionary  operations Its  work  covers  the  nation, 

«nd  its  literature  permeates  every  part  of  the  country 

It  furnishes  physiological  investigation,  social  appeal,  relig- 
ious instruction,  political   argument,  scientific  experiment, 
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legislative  discussion,  Bible  truth,  pulpit  preparation,  plat- 
form  oratory,    drawing-room   readings,    lyceum  and  lodge 
exhortations,  and,  in  short,  supplies  for  every  rank  in  life 
and  every  condition  in  society."     The  society  has  now  on  its 
catalogue  more  than   1600  publications,  from  the  pens  of 
more  than  250  different  writers,  covering  every  conceivable 
aspect    of   the    temperance    discussion.      It  publishes  the 
National  Temperance  Advocate^  now  twenty-two  years  old, 
of  which,  up  to  May,  1885,   more   than  2,000,000  copies 
had  been  published.     One-third  of  its  publications  are  for 
children.     About  30,000,000  copies  of  the  Youth's  Temper- 
ance Banner  have  been  distributed  already.     It  has  printed 
more  than  100,000,000  pages  of  temperance  Sabbath-school 
matter,  and  4,000,000  pages  of  children's  tracts.    Of  various 
temperance  tracts  90,000,000  pages  and  tons  of  musio-boob 
and  books  of  temperance  songs,  and  711,417,427  pag^  of 
temperance   matter   printed   since   the   organization    of  the 
society. 

The  missionary  work  of  the  society  comprises : 

1.  The  work  among  the  freedmen  of  the  South,  sendii^ 
missionaries  and  literature,  etc. 

2.  The  work  in  Congress  for  national  commission  of 
inquiry  into  the  results  of  the  liquor  traflSc,  Constitutional 
prohibition,  and  other  legislation  concerning  the  temperance 
reform. 

3.  Holding  mass  meetings,  conferences,  conventions,  etc., 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

4.  The  introduction  of  temperance  text-books  into  the 
public  schools. 

5.  To  scatter  a  literature  in  prisons,  hospitals,  shop? 
and  jails,  and  other  needy  localities. 

6.  To  send  a  specially  prepared  volume  upon  the  various 
phases  of  the  temperance  question,  to  the  pastor  of  every 
colored  church  in  the  South. 

All  this  has  been  prosecuted  upon  a  gigantic  scale,  almoj^t 
without  money  and  without  price.  This  society  has  nwiiV 
temperance  salvation  about  as  free  as  any.  Its  managers 
have  passed  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death*  in 
the  dark  and  bitter  years  of  the  past,  in  order  to  continue 
their  great   and   sacred  work.     Of  all  this   there  is  a  full 
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account  in  "  One  Hundred  Years  of  Temperance."    Those 

who  sometimes  sneer  that  the  statue  of  Mr.  Dodge  stands  in 

the  city  of  New  York,  should  know  more  of  the  work  done 

by  himself  and  his  associates.     If  they  realized  the  benefac-  ^^ 

tions  which  he  was  instrumental  in  conferring  upon  mankind, 

such  men  would  kiss  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  his  monument 

in  humble  apology  —  if  they  did  their  duty.     It  is  a  great 

shame  that  this  institution,  which  has  been  the  great  instru- 

mentality  of  them  all  in  producing  and  shaping  the  mighty  ''^^ 

temperance  movement  of  to-day,  and  is  all-important  for  tlie  .^ 

future,  should   ever  suffer  from  want  —  like  one  of  God's  ^^ 

poor.  f.fj 

In  all  these  years  —  for  many  I  have  known  it  of  him  my-  ''■'■''% 

self — Mr.  J.  N.   Steams,  the  able  and  indefatigable  cor-  '^'\ 

responding  secretary  and  publishing  agent,  often  under  the  '7^ 

utmost  stress  of  diflSculties,  has  worn  out  body  and  soul  to  vij 

promote  the  great  cause  and  to  hasten  the  day  of  sunrise  ,| 

upon  a  drunken  world.     If  I  could  pay  him  a  suitable  tribute  -/^ 

in  this  book,  I  would  do  it.     But  God  knows  his  jewels,  and  \'\ 

that  is  enough. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Powell  has  long  been   connected  with   the  ;  j 

society,  and  the  Temperance  Advocate  is  his  suflScient  monu- 
ment. His  literary  work  has  been  of  the  first  order,  and 
his  clear  and  vigorous  mind  has  long  been  devoted  to  legis- 
lative measures  of  both  State  and  nation. 

The  true  friends  of  temperance  should  strengthen  and 
support  the  National  Temperance  Society,  and  uphold  the 
hands  of  these  two  men  who  have  charge  of  its  practical 
Tvork,  as  one  of  their  first  duties  to  the  cause. 

In  the  thick-coming  events  of  the  future  this  great  arsenal 
should  be  kept  full.  The  army  has  need  of  abundant  stores, 
and  means  for  their  distribution. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  ORDER  OF  GOOD  TEMPLARS. 

The  thirty-third  annual  session  of  this  order  was  held  at 
Saratoga  in  June,  1887,  with  161  representatives  and  post 
representatives  from  46  Grand  Lodges.  The  order  has 
4:83,103  members  and  139,951  Juvenile  Templars,  and  is  by 
far  the  largest  temperance  organization  in  the  world.  It  has 
initiated  over  five  millions  of  members.     The  order  exists  in 
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every  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States ;  in  all  the 
provinces  in   Canada ;  in  England,   Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales ;  in  Belgium,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Germany,  Holland, 
Iceland,  Switzerland,  and  all  other  localities  in  Earope;  in 
Arabia,  China,  India,  and  other  countries  in  Asia;  in  Cape 
Colony,  Egypt,  Gold  Coast,  Natal,  St.  Helena,  Sierra  Leone, 
and  other  localities  in  Africa ;   throughout  the  West  lndi« 
and  South  America ;  and  in  Australia,  New  South  Wales, 
New  Zealand,  and  wheresoever  else  civtlization  and  mm,  its 
natural  foe,  are  to  be  found.     The  peaceful  influence  of  this 
great  order  is  as  widespread  as  the  sunshine ;  and  its  prayers 
and  songs,  and  the  incense  of  its  good  works,  ascend  every- 
where under  the  whole  heaven. 

It  is  simply  a  temperance  society  doing  business  under  the 
laws  of  God  everywhere  throughout  the  world,  with  an  eye 
single  to  one  great  underlying  principle,  total  abstinence  for 
the  individual  and  totiil  prohibition  for  the  State.  Be 
pledge  is  perpetual.  The  order  is  inflexibly  opposed  to  license 
laws  and  to  any  form  of  legal  recognition  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

Over  12,000  meetings  throughout  ttie  world  are  held  each 
week,  in  connection  with  the  order ;  over  600,000  each  yesr, 
and  besides  these  thousands  moi'e  of  public  meetings.    lb 
annual   expenditures   for  the   temperance  cause  far  exceed 
those  of  any  other  temperance  organization,  and  are  nearly 
or  quite  $600,000.     In  this  order  a  woman  is  as  good  as  a 
man.     She  can  do  or  be  anything  for  which  she  has  capacity, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  that  she  be  far  superior  to  msn  so 
that  she  may  receive  the  same  recognition.     She  has  frt- 
quently  held  the  highest  oflices  in  Grand  Lodges.     She  y(^ 
just  like  a  man  —  yet  the  order  grows  constantly  in  ^de- 
spread  influence  and  beneficent  power.     Experience  in  thb 
great  international  republic  seems  to  demonstrate  thatwoinas 
is  woman  just  as  man  is  man ;  that  both  constitute  the  huroafi 
race,  which  is  a  unit,  and  that  the  soul  is  of  no  sex.    "The 
Good    Templars    are    essentially   a  religious    organization. 
although   there    is   no   religious  test  for  membership,  any 
further  than  that  no  one  who  does  not  believe  in  a  SupKU» 
Being  can  belong  to  the  order.** 

"  The  ritual  of  the  order  has  been  translated  into  some  tet 
or  twelve  diflferent  languages,"  and  ''in  all  parts  of  the  worfi 
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the  same  ritual  is  in  use,  the  same  songs  are  sung ;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  order  everywhere  enter  their  lodge-rooms  with 
the  same  pass-word,  the  pass-word  being  changed  all  over 
the  world  every  three  months.  A  Good  Templar  would  be 
just  as  much  at  ease  in  a  lodge-room  in  China,  in  Africa,  or 
New  Zealand,  as  he  would  at  his  own  home," 

The  order  was  founded  by  a  few  earnest  young  men  — 
some  of  them  reformed,  in  central  New  York  during  the  year 
1851.  The  following  is  the  general  platform  or  statement 
of  principles : 

1.  Total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors  as  a 
beverage. 

2.  No  license  in  any  form  or  under  any  circumstances  for 
the  sale  of  such  liquors  to  be  used  as  a  beverage. 

3.  The  absolute  prohibition  of  the  manufacture,  importa- 
tion and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  such  purposes ; 
prohibition  by  the  will  of  the  people,  expressed  in  due  form  of 
law,  with  the  penalties  deserved  for  a  crime  of  such  enormity. 

4.  The  creation  of  a  healthy  public  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject by  the  active  dissemination  of  truth  in  all  the  modes 
known  to  an  enlightened  philanthropy. 

5.  The  election  of  good  honest  men  to  administer  the  laws. 

6.  Persistence  in  efforts  to  save  individuals  and  commu- 
nities from  so  direful  a  scourge  against  all  forms  of  opposition 
and  diflSculty,  until  our  success  is  complete  and  universal. 

I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  centennial  volume,  "  One  Hun- 
dred Years  of  Temperance,"  addresses  by  Hon.  S.  D.Hastings, 
Oeo.  A.  Bailey,  Esq.,  and  other  leading  members  of  the  order, 
to  whom  I  am  indebted,  for  more  complete  information. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  good  accomplished  by 
Oood  Templars  already,  not  alone  in  temperance  reform  and 
in  teaching  by  example  the  great  lesson  of  the  equality  of 
Tvoman  with  man,  but  also  in  foreshadowing  by  the  univer- 
sality of  its  organization,  its  work  and  its  sympathies,  the 
new  order  of  things  when : 

"  Man  to  man,  the  warld  o'er, 
Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that." 

It  is  with  grief  that,  in  closing  this  imperfect  notice  of  one 
of  the  principal  agencies  in  past  and  future  conflicts  between 
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man  and  alcohol,  I  must  record  the  great  blow  which  it  has 
suffered,  iu  common  with  the  whole  temperance  moTemenU 
by  the  startling  death  of  the  Chief  Officer  of  the  Order  for 
the  world,  Hon.  John  B.  Finch  of  Illinois.  In  the  presence 
of  such  an  event,  the  voice  is  mute  and  the  pen  will  not 
move.     God  rest  his  soul,  while  millions  bless  his  memory! 

THE    SONS    OF   TEMPERANCE. 

This  is  the  oldest  of  the  important  secret  temperance  oigan- 
izations,  and  was  established  to  remedy  the  great  impcrfe^ 
tion  in  the  Washingtonian  movement,  which  sought  and  foaid 
but  unfortunately  saved  only  a  fraction  of  that  which  w» 
lost.  Of  the  600,000  inebriates  reformed  by  the  Washing- 
tonian movement,  450,000  fell,  never  to  rise  again.  It  w 
a  gale  which  blew  from  heaven  briefly  across  the  feces  of  tfe 
sick  nations  ;  many  revived  and  a  few  recovered.  Bat  sm 
the  windows  closed ;  and  poisoned  air  from  the  sewers,  and 
distilleries  reeking  with  disease  and  death,  filled  the  hof»- 
tals  of  mankind,  and  hell  and  the  grave  were  again  menj 
over  their  own. 

There  was  no  organization  —  there  was  no  law.  Enthus- 
asm,  from  its  very  nature,  can  not  stay.  An  explosion  nBv, 
after  a  while,  be  repeated,  but  it  is  a  poor  organizer.  H^^' 
not  wait,  and,  without  waiting,  it  can  not  save.  All  the 
same,  the  explosion  is  good  ;  it  rends  the  rock  and  is  indispen- 
sable. To  have  created  the  necessity  and  to  have  made  tiie 
way  for  such  an  order  as  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  whs,  ^^ 
itself,  an  incalculable  good ;  and  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  who  were  steadfast  have  been  a  mighty  power  ii 
subsequent  reform.  Rev.  E.  Alder  Temple,  MostWoTthy 
Scribe,  says  :  "  A  society  was  therefore  needed  which  shocM 
offer  a  refuge  to  reformed  men,  and  shield  them  fromtempto- 

tion another  conspicuous  necessity  had  its  influent 

in  originating  the  new  order.  A  large  proportion  of  the  iw- 
briates  had  emerged  from  the  deepest  poverty,  and  niiK 
begin  life  anew.  It  was  requisite  that  they  should  he  fo^" 
nished  with  the  means  of  support,  in  time  of  sickness.  Tbf 
popular  beneficial  societies  of  the  day  were  accessible ;  1«^^ 
none  of  these  required  total  abstinence  as  a  conditi<Mi  <« 
membership,  nor  could  their  benefits  be  made  available  bj 
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the  reformed,  without  serious  peril.  A  society  was  therefore 
needed  which  would  offer  its  benefits  and  highest  distinctions, 
without  prejudice,  to  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  loftiest,  and 
apply  the  balm  of  healing  to  the  wounds  inflicted  by  igno- 
rance, improvidence  and  intemperance." 

Therefore  wei'e  the  Sons  of  Temperance  organized  on  the  ^^ 
twenty-ninth  day  of  September,  1842,  the  object  being  thus 
declared  upon  the  oflGicial  records  of  the  society :  *'  To  shield 
its  members  from  the  evils  of  intemperance ;  to  afford  mutual 
assistance  in  case  of  sickness,  and  to  elevate  their  characters  as 
men."  Although  its  meetings  are  private,  it  disclaims  being 
an  oath-bound  society,  "  unless  the  simple  repetition  of  the 
pledge  be  an  oath."  *'The  progress  of  the  order  during  its 
first  decade  was  a  triumphal  march."  *'  At  the  close  of  1846, 
the  membership  numbered  100,000 ;  an  increase  of  60,000 
in  one  year." 

In  1849,  Gen.  Gary,  the  chief  oflScer,  said :  "We  must 
have  a  nobler,  higher,  holier  ambition  than  to  reform  one 
generation  of  drunkards  after  another.  We  must  seal  up 
the  fountain  whence  flows  the  desolating  stream  of  death  !  " 
And  the  National  Division  declared  that  "  the  mission  of  the 
order  is  to  secure  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  manufacture 
of  and  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks,"  and  that  "  we  desire, 
"will  have  and  will  enforce  laws,  in  our  respective  localities, 
for  the  suppression  of  this  man-destroying,  God-dishonoring 
business,"  and  that  has  been  the  policy  and  aim  of  the  order 
until  the  present  time.  In  1850  the  order  had  a  membership 
of  230,000,  and  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  power. 

In  1866,  all  distinctions  between _man  and  woman,  so  far 
as  relates  to  membership  and  advancement,  were  abolished, 
^'  and  woman  took  her  seat  beside  the  lord  of  creation  as  his 
equal   and  complement,  like   'perfect   music  set  to   noble 
T^vords.'"     During  thejvar, '' wide-spread  paralysis  settled 
upon  the  order.     Disintegration  stared  it  in  the  face,"  and, 
aside  from  the  influence  of  the  war,  general  apathy  and  re- 
action existed  in  the  temperance  movement.      This  might 
have  been  foretold,  because  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
human  nature.     In  just  the  same  way,  the  general  interest 
and  zeal  in  the  movement  now  manifest  all  over  the  country, 
and    its  benefits,  will  disappear  in  reaction,  unless  they  are 
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secured  and  locked  up  in  the  granaries  of  State  and  espe- 
cially of  national  law.  The  seven  years  of  famine  will  surely 
come,  when  we  shall  starve,  unless  we  save  the  com  nised 
in  these  years  of  enthusiastic  production. 

During  the  third  decade  the  order  nearly  disappeared  from 
the  Southern  States,  but  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over  it  began 
to  revive,  and  in  1872  it  numbered  nearly  94,000  membere. 
Various  other  organizations  have  arisen  which  have  divided 
with  the  ^*  Sons  *'  their  peculiar  work,  and,  although  tliey  do 
not  exhibit  the  growth  of  former  years,  and,  in  fact,  declined 
greatly  in  numbers  for  a  while,  there  is  no  decrease  in 
their  real  vitality   nor  in    the    cause   to   which  they  are 
devoted.     The  membership  in  1882  was   73,000,  a  gain  in 
the  three  preceding    yeare  of   33,200    members;    and  tt 
the   forty-third   annual   session   of   the   National    Dinsion, 
held  in  Boston,  July,  1887,  the  membership  was  reported 
to  be  84,379. 

The  Most  Worthy  Patriarch,  Eugene  H.  Glapp  of  Boston, 
in  his  report  to  the  Division,  took  a  position  which  has  beca 
advocated  in  this  book  —  and  which  I  believe  to  be  indispetH 
sable  to  the  success  of  the  temperance  reform  —  that  of  tbe 
responsibility  of  the  individual  for  inebriety,  as  well  as  for 
any  other  offense  which  injures  society.  When  the  infr 
vidual  ceases  to  be  responsible  for  his  conduct  he  should  be 
confined.     Mr.  Clapp  says : 

**For  some  time  past  there  has  been  growing  in  my  mind* 
conviction  that,  in  one  phase  at  least  of  this  temperance  Tdfxn^ 
tion,  we  have  been  making  a  grave  mistake  daring  the  past  h 
my  experience  as  a  manufacturer,  employing  large  numben  rf 
men,  I  have  noted  personally  (and  my  attention  has  been  caUedK 
it  by  other  large  employers)  the  increasing  tendency  to  dnmbU' 
ness  among  a  certain  class  of  our  population.  The  remedy  te 
been  sought  in  different  directions,  and  to-day  this  remedy  ^ 
being  applied  much  more  strictly  than  ever  before,  and  the  feelbg 
is  very  strongly  marked  to  discharge  from  one's  employment  th« 
man  who  allows  himself  to  become  a  drunkard.  Now,  I  know 
that  the  whole  tendency  has  been  in  the  past  to  devote  a  ]^? 
amount  of  sympathy  to  the  man  who  drinks,  and  a  still  Un?^ 
amount  of  reprobation  for  the  man  who  furnishes  tiie  drmt 
While  I  would  not  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  denunciatit^i  ol 
the  drunkard-maker,  yet  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  thnt  ve 
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ought,  for  our  own  protection  at  least,  to  equally  denounce  the 
dram-drinker.    I  believe  much  of  the  sympathy  which  has  been 
devoted  in  this  way  in  the  past  has  been  wrongly  placed,  and 
much  of  the  consequences  of  evil  habits  6i  the  drinking  portion  of 
our  community,  for  the  sympathy  has  thus  been  expressed  for 
the  man  who  drinks.     We  have  been  accustomed  to  say  that  the 
drinker  is  a  poor  unfortunate  and  needs  all  our  sympathies,  and 
who  is  to  be  aided  and  upheld,  and  we  are  taught  to  regard  him 
as  a  victim  rather  than  a  sinner.     The  time  has  come,  in  my 
judgment,  when  we  should  teach  that  the  sin  of  drunkenness  is 
just  as  vile  and  degrading  as  any  other  vice  to  which  mankind  is  * 
addicted ;  and  as  we  hold  the  violator  of  law  responsible  in  every 
other  direction,  so  we  should  hold  equally  the  man  who  drinks  for 
the  responsibility  of  his  acts.     While  we  teach  him,  as  we  have- 
in  many  cases,  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  acts  he  does  or 
crimes  he  commits,  we  are  simply  leading  him  into  ways  of  false 
security  and  rendering  it  so  much  easier  for  him  to  drink  and  so 
mnch  harder  for  him  to  stop.    Let  us,  then,  hold  the  drinker  up 
in  the  full  measure  of  his  responsibility  in  the  acts  he  commits, 
and  let  us  no  longer  waste  any  false  sympathy  upon  him  unless  he 
is  in  a  position  to  deserve  it.     Raise  to-day  a  new  standard  of 
retonxiy  and  say  that  the  drunkard  deserves  nothing  at  our  hands, 
unless  he  recognizes  the  evils  of  the  past  and  is  willing  to  do- 
something  himself  to  aid  in  the  bettering  of  his  life.    Without 
this  we  can  hope  for  nothing  permanent  in  his  future  in   this 
direction.      And  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to-day  to   the 
thought  that,  if  we  are  to  make  men  sober,  it  is  not  by  wasting  our 
energ'ies  by  telling  them  they  can  not  help  themselves,  but  by 
telling  them  unless  they  do  help  themselves  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  aid  them.     I  have  found,  as  a  result  of  inquiry  and  personal 
attention  to  this  matter,  that  when  men  are  taught  that  as  a 
result  of  their  drinking  habits  they  will  be  punished,  either  by 
loss  of  situation  or  by  legal  methods,  it  becomes  a  strong  element 
of  control  over  them,  holding  them  more  nearly  in  the  line  of  duty. 
I  knovr,  undoubtedly,  I  shall  be  classed  as  one  having  no  sympathy 
for  the  man  who  drinks;  but  I  believe  that  the  position  I  have 
given    you  is  the  proper  one,  and  the  sooner  we  recognize  the 
responsibility  of  the  drinker,  to  himself  and  society,  the  sooner  we 
shall  begin  to  do  something  to  stay  this  mighty  flood  of  intem- 
perance   "which  has  swept  over  the  land  for  so  many  years.    I 
Tvouldy  then,  hold  the  inebriate  to  a  strict  account  for  his  acts,  and 
J  believe  that,  in  view  of  such  an  accounting,  we  shall  find  a  bet- 
ter sentiment,  a  stronger  desire  to  do  better,  and  a  general  lessen- 
ing of  the  evils  which  aflUct  the  conmiunity." 
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This  is  all  gospel  truth ;  but  the  primary  duty  is  upon 
society  to  outlaw  the  traffic  and  cleanse  itself  of  the  crime 
by  State,  national  and  international  law.  Society  manulko- 
tures,  society  sells,  society  distributes,  society  creates  and 
supplies  the  appetite ;  and,  then,  as  to  the  individual— let 
him  go  hang.  And  as  to  the  individual,  that  is  all  right. 
In  no  other  way  can  public  order  be  preseiTed.  But  it  is 
society  which  commits  the  greatest  of  all  crimes,  and  upon 
society  at  large  justly  fall  the  awful  penalties. 

TEMPLARS    OF   HONOR    AND    TEMPERANCE. 

This  order  seems  to  be  the  very  poetry  of  secret  organi- 
zation applied  to  temperance.  Kev.  C.  S.  Woodruff,  Most 
Worthy  Templar,  says : 

"  The  Temple  of  Honor  is  a  child  of  Providence,  born  at  a  to 
when  there  was  a  lagging  in  the  great  temperance  reformation,  an^ 
a  lack  of  something  was  unmistakably  felt ;  it  came  into  existence, 
not  only  to  help  the  inebriate  in  his  desire  to  reform,  but  to  (Wd- 
firm  and  establish  him  in  his  honest  endeavors,  —  to  throw  arouad 
him  strong  arms  of  fraternal  help  and  sympathy,  to  educate  Mo 
in  purer  principles  of  life  and  character ;  and,  more  tban  all  tlia 
to  inaugurate  those  great  educational  forces  which  should  niske 
the  individual  an  abstainer,  and  the  State  a  protector  and  hecce 
a  prohibitor." 

The  Sons  of  Temperance,  as  we  have  seen,  were  consem- 
tive  and  simple  in  their  organization,  well  adapted  to  their 
great  purpose  of  giving  permanent  rescue  to  the  reformed. 

Their  order  was  the  common  school  of  refoimation  while  the 
Templars  of  Honor  and  Temperance  sought  to  develop  ahighff« 
broader,  but  at  the  same  time  more  select  culture,  which  thcj 
clothed  in  an  elaborate  and  highly  refined  symbolism. 

The  name  Temple  of  Honor  is  the  embodiment  of  the  great 
principles  which  underlie  this  oi;der. 

A  most  interesting  account  of  it  is  given  by  Mr,  Wood' 
ruff  in  "  One  Hundred  Years  of  Temperance,"  p.  505. 

THE   citizens'    LAW   AND   ORDER   LEAGUE   OF   THE  UNOTD 

STATES. 

The  object  of  this  organization  is  the  enforcement  of  ^' 
isting  laws,  particularly  those  in  restriction  of  the  b<P* 
traffic.     Its  general  idea  is  that  the  public  good  requires  tfc 
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enforcement  of  whatever  is,  for  the  time  being,  the  law  of 
the  land ;  that  the  supremacy  of  the  law  should  be  demon- 
strated for  the  sake  of  example,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
that  respect  for  the  personified  public  will  without  which 
anarchy  must  usurp  the  place  of  government  and  destroy 
the  very  cement  of  society.  It  demands  only  obedience  to 
the  laws.  The  Law  and  Order  movement  originated  in 
Chicago,  in  1877 ;  its  operations  were  directed  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  for  the  suppression  of  the  sale  of  liquor  to 
minors.  Says  Mr.  Charles  C.  Bonney,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional League  :  "  Obstacles  were  encountered,  but  they  were 
speedily  overcome,  and  soon  the  penalty  of  fine  or  imprison- 
ment followed  the  complaint  so  swiftly  that  the  then  3006 
liquor  saloons  of  Chicago  practically  surrendered,  and  have 
ever  since  acknowledged  the  power  of  the  Citizens'  League. 
It  is  believed  that  fully  five-sixths  of  the  sale  of  liquors  to 
minors  has  been  efiectually  suppressed." 

The  National  Law  and  Order  League  set  forth  its  object 
and  principles  at  length  in  the  annual  convention  of  1885. 
The  following  extracts  illustrate  their  spirit  and  the  purpose 
of  the  League. 

1.  We  believe  it  an  admitted  fact  that  drunkenness  inflicts  upon 
the  people  of  this  country  more  misery,  pauperism   and   crime 

than  all  other  causes  combined 

3.  We  have  witnessed,  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  the 
humiliating  fact  that  while  the  people  generally  yield  a  cheerful 
obedience  to  all  laws  enacted  for  the  protection  of  society,  the 
dealers  in  intoxicating  liquors  have  become  confirmed  in  the 
habit  of  disregarding  and  disobeying  all  laws  enacted  for  the 
restriction  of  their  business,  in  the  interest  of  good  order,  good 
morals,  and  a  higher  and  better  prosperity  for  person,  family,  state 

and  nation 

6.  We  invite  all  good  citizens,  irrespective  of  religious  faith,  of 
all  political  parties,  without  regard  to  their  opinions  upon  ques- 
tions of  legislation,  without  respect  to  their  views  upon  any  other 
question  whatever,  to  unite  with  us,  and  to  labor  for  the  com- 
plete  enforcement    of    all    laws  placing  restrictions  upon    the 

traffic  in  acoholic  drinks 

8.  We  adopt  as  the  motto  of  the  organization  these  words, 
*'  We  ask  only  obedience  to  law  " ;  and  as  our  watchword,  "  Save 
the  boys '' ;  and  upon  the  platform  here  indicated,  and  with  these 
32 
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inscriptions  upon  our  banner,  we  go  forth  to  battle,  with  full  faith 
that  He  who  is  the  Author  of  all  law  will  in  the  end  crown  our 
efforts  with  complete  victory." 

This  orgjinization  supplies  a  new  and  greatly  needed  force 
in  the  temperance  reform,  and,  quietly  but  eflfectually,  ha» 
put  vitality  into  the  existing  anti-liquor  laws  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  demonstrating  the  existence  of  a  power  for 
good  in  the  law  itself,  where  a  lax  public  sentiment  or  cor- 
rupt alliance  between  officials  and  the  criminals  whom  they 
sought  to  protect,  in  spite  of  its  provisions,  had  brought  a 
disgrace  upon  the  statute,  which  belonged  to  the  community. 

The  organization  is  alert  and  efficient,  although  quiet  in 
its  operations,  and  an  increasing  power. 

THE    CHAUTAUQUA   LITERARY    AND    SCIENTIFIC   CIRCLE 

is  an  immense  educational  system  with  ganglia  or  nerve-cen- 
ters in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  rapidly  spreading,  and 
likely  to  cover  the  whole  of  it,  all  connected  with  the  pai'ent 
organization  im  such  way  as  to  secure  the  harmonious  and 
intelligent  supervision  necessary  to  efficiency. 

The  institution  already  has  more  than  60,000  members. 
It  is  unique  and  remarkable  although  very  simple  in  its  con- 
ception and  practical  working,  and  is  capable  of  universal 
application  to  a  great  public  want.  It  should  become,  and,  I 
believe,  will  become,  one  of  the  permanent  institutions  of  the 
country. 

The  Circle  is  filling  the  space  between  the  common  schools 
and  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  with  the  omnipresence 
and  flexibility  of  water,  rather  than  with  the  inadaptability 
of  a  solid  substance,  giving  to  all  the  opportunity  of  home 
reading  study  and  culture  under  only  so  much  of  supervisory 
help  as  is  required  for  obtaining  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  all  the  great  departments  of  popular  knowledge.  In 
this  way  every  spare  moment  of  a  whole  life  may  be  econo- 
mized and  invested  in  a  constantly  accumulating  fund  of 
information  and  mental  discipline. 

The  Circle  is,  in  fact,  becoming  a  great  popular  college, 
and  I  believe  it  will  be  permanent  and  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential forces  of  the  country. 
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Physiology  and  hygiene  are  necessarily  included  in  its. 
course  of  reading  and  study,  and  the  character  of  its  member- 
ship leads  to  the  special  investigation  of  the  relation  of  intem- 
perance to  health  and  the  public  welfare. 

I  anticipate  that  this  new  and  growing  institution  of  our 
country  will,  directly  and  indirectly,  exert  a  powerful  influ-- 
ence  in  the  coming  struggles  for  temperance  reform. 

OTHER    ORGANIZATIONS. 

There  are  other  very  excellent  and  important  organiza- 
tions of  growing  strength  and  corresponding  usefulness  in 
this  country,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Royal  Templars 
of  Temperance,  which  from  the  year  of  its  formation,  in  1877, 
to  1884,  had  paid  as  benefits  to  the  heirs  of  its  deceased 
members,  and  to  its  totally  disabled  members,  $1,169,501. 
It  is  a  total-abstinence  order.  Also  the  order  of  Cadets  of 
Temperance,  which  saves  the  old  by  gathering  in  the  young. 
This  order  is  fully  described  in  "One  Hundred  Years  of 
Temperance,"  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  become 
widely  established  in  the  country.  Of  these  and  other 
associations  I  must  omit  further  mention,  for  want  of  space. 
They  each  perform  their  part  in  the  great  work,  and  will 
find  ample  scope  for  all  their  zeal  and  energy  in  the  conflict 
which  is  upon  us,  to  rescue  our  country  and  our  world. 

For  the  same  reason  I  must  omit  all  detailed  description 
of  the  United  Temperance  Association,  which  covers  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  as  do  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance, 
the  British  Temperance  League,  the  Scottish  Temperance 
League  and  the  Irish  Temj^erance  League  their  respective 
countries,  and  other  like  associations  in  all  the  civilized 
countries  and  provinces  of  the  earth.  They  all  are  at  work, 
and  all  have  more  than  enough  to  do.  But  the  hour  of 
redemption  cometh. 

POLITICAL  PARTIES   AND   THE   REFORM. 

The  political  parties  of  the  day  have  the  issue  between  man 
and  alcohol  to  meet.  The  evil  is  a  mighty  fact ;  resolutions 
will  not  remove  it,  although  good  to  begin  with.  There  is 
an  issue  because  there  is  an  evil,  and  the  issue  will  remain 
until   the  evil  is  triumphant  or  destroyed.     There  are  but 
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two  sides  to  the  issue,  and  there  are  two  great  party  organW 
zations.  They  can  both  take  part  with  alcohol  against  man, 
or  one  of  them  for  alcohol  and  the  other  for  man,  or  both 
can  stand  for  man  as  against  his  great  enemy.  But  neither 
can  evade  the  issue  much  longer,  for  wherever  they  take  to 
concealment,  even  if  it  be  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth, 
the  issue  will  find  them  there.  It  has  found  them  both 
already,  and  they  will  never  escape  from  it  again  until  it  is 
settled.  If  they,  or  eitlier  of  them,  choose  to  be  destroyed, 
the  opportunity  is  open,  and  an  alliance  with  the  cause  of 
intemperance,  or  an  attempted  evasion  of  the  issue,  will 
shatter  the  strongest  political  organization  which  ever  ex- 
isted. .  New  parties  will  arise  when  old  ones  fail  to  promote 
the  public  good.  The  most  patient  and  long-enduring  people 
will  tire  under  the  load  this  nation  has  carried,  lo  I  now 
these  hundred  years.  Political  action,  by  State  and  nation, 
is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  temperance  movement, 
to  the  victory  of  man  in  his  conflict  with  appetite  and  with 
an  accursed  trade  which  is  buttressed  in  all  the  fortifications 
of  sin,  defended  by  all  the  disciplined  enginery  of  the  bottom- 
less pit,  and  strengthened  with  billions  of  the  golden  sinews 
of  war. 

The  political  party  which  espouses  the  cause  of  alcohol 
must  defeat  both  God  and  man,  or  it  must  die.  No  matter 
how  pure  and  glorious  its  past  record,  there  is  no  political 
organization  in  existence  in  this  country  to-day  which  can 
uphold  the  traflSc  in  intoxicating  drinks  and  survive.  What- 
ever party  shall  thus  prostitute  its  organization  will  soon 
perish  from  the  earth,  and  fortunate  will  it  be  for  its  memory 
that  it  can  rot. 

I  write  from  the  stand-point  of  a  Republican  who  would 
gladly  die  to  promote  the  good  of  his  party  when  he  can  do 
so  and  remain  a  patriot,  but  who  also  realizes  that  to  him  no 
special  responsibility  or  prescience  is  given,  and  that  the 
whole  people  are  interested  as  well  as  he  to  be  right.  And 
because  the  people  are  becoming  informed,  and  when  informed 
will  be  right,  he  feels  sure  that  ere  long  they  will  destroy 
any  party  organization  which  does  not  assist  to  ^  pulverize 
the  rum  power." 

But  when  various  important  problems  concern  vitally  the 
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public  welfare,  and  all  are  connected  each  with  the  other,  no 
one  issue,  however  great,  no  one  '^  cause,"  however  good,  can 
isolate  itself  and  succeed  in  a  party  which  has  no  occasion  to 
be  save  only  on  account  of  that  one.  A  party  with  one 
plank  in  its  platform  may  destroy  existing  organizations, 
or  force  them  to  purchase  life  by  adopting  a  neglected  issue 
the  consideration  of  which  the  public  welfare  demands.  But 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  new  organizations  to  substitute 
themselves  at  pleasure  in  the  body-politic,  except  for  the 
mere  purposes  of  agitation  and  the  creation  of  opinion,  for 
parties  which  have  become  historic,  upon  which  have  become 
concentrated  the  interests,  affections  and  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  through  and  by  which  the  government  has  been 
administered,  and  the  nation  led  on  its  triumphant  career  of 
prosperity  and  glory. 

The  people  will  cling  to  their  old  associations  and  adhere 
to  their  tried  agencies  and  methods  until  compelled  to 
change  for  the  public  good.  But  the  people  will  not  wait 
forever.  While  we  lag  our  children  perish.  The  whole 
problem,  after  all,  is  in  the  answer  to  one  question :  In  what 
way  can  the  public  mind  be  most  readily  convinced,  and  the 
vote  of  a  majority  obtained? 

That  is  a  question  which  every  man  must,  and  which  I 
hope  every  woman  soon  may,  decide  in  the  forum  of  private 
conscience,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  largest  patriotism 
and  for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
God  or  Baal !  which  ? 

I  purposely  say  no  more  on  the  subject  in  this  book,  and 
as  nearly  four  years  ago,  at  the  Chicago  convention,  I  warned 
the  party  to  which  I  belong  of  impending  danger,  albeit 
without  avail,  so  I  do  now  entreat  not  one  but  all  parties, 
and  the  whole  people,  to  rise  in  their  might,  and  by  sponta- 
neous, patriotic  and   righteous   action,   either  through   the 
parties  to  which  they  now  belong  or  in  new  organizations,  to 
remove  from  the  land  this  great  evil,  which  impartially  curses 
and  ruins  all  we  love ;  and  to  call  upon  mankind  everywhere 
to  join  with  them  in  its  extirpation  from  the  face  of  the 
«arth. 
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THE   woman's   christian   TEMPERANCE    UNION. 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  both  a  Religious  and  Secular  Organization— Exhortap 
tion,  Enlightenment,  Administration,  Charity — It  is  Woman  Or- 
ganized—  Ten  Thousand  Local  Unions  —  National  W.  C.  T.  U.— 
The  Woman's  Crusade  — Dr.  Dio  Lewis —  History  of  the  Crusade,  by 
Sarah  K.  Bolton  —  The  Story  of  the  Crusade  —  Graphic  Inddeats  - 
The  Woman's  Crusade  becomes  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union — Tlie  Chautauqua  Meeting — Mrs.  Annie  Wittemnyer,  Presi- 
dent—  Cincinnati  First  Amiual  Meeting,  1875  —  Minneapolis  Annual 
Meeting,  1886— Thirty  or  Forty  Departments  of  their  Temperance 
Activity  —  Miss  Francis  E.  Willard  President  since  1879— Depart- 
ment of  Organization  —  Preventive  Department  —  Educational  De- 
partment; Mrs.  Mary  Hunt  — Social  Department— Legal  Depart- 
ment—The  World's  W.  C.  T.  U.,  John  Bright's  Sister  Presidait- 
Orgaiiizers  and  Superintendents  —  The  Union  Si^wrf— Song  ^a 
Power  in  the  Work;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson,  Miss  Anna  Gonioa 
—  A  Few  Names  of  Leaders. 

THE  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  is  now  the 
leading  force  in  the  temperance  reform.  It  is  the 
greatest  exclusively  woman's  association  that  exists,  ot  evet 
has  existed,  in  the  world.  As  woman  and  woman's  posses^ 
sions  —  child,  husband,  home  —  are  the  prey  of  alcohol,  it 
is  fitting  that  her  sex  should  organize  en  masse  for  defen- 
sive and  offensive  warfare  against  the  destroyer  of  all  thit 
she  holds  dear.  The  W.  C.  T.  U.  is  both  a  religious  and  a 
secular  organization.  In  this  respect  it  diflTers  from  anj 
other  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  can  do  anything  of 
which  God  will  approve,  within  the  powers  of  humanity,  to 
accomplish  its  great  end. 

It  can  preach  and  sing  psalms ;  it  can  watch  and  pray;  '^ 
can  lecture,  print,  and  raise  money ;  it  can  commaiKl  afl 
times  and  all  seasons  ;  the  Sabbath  or  the  week  day,  there  is 
no  hour  when  its  work  is  not  in  order,  nor  in  which  it  is  n<^ 
proceeding ;  all  agencies  belong  to  it,  every  profession  aw 
every  occupation  pay  it  tribute  when  the  Union  summons 
for  assistance  in  its  work  of  exhortation,  enlightenment, 
administration  and  charity.     As  woman  is  a  part  and  fort« 
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in  everything,  the  Union  seeks  to  utilize  all  that  she  is  or 
•can  be  made  to  be,  and  all  that  she  can  appropriate  from  the 
world  around  her,  in  the  great  conflict  that  is  to  make  her 
free  indeed. 

There  are  ten  thousand  local  unions  in  this  country ;  forty- 
eight  which  embrace  these  local  unions,  each  having  juris- 
diction of  a  State  or  Territory,  save  one  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  whole  are  merged  in  the  National  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  with  two  hundred  thousand 
active  members,  who  have  also  become  the  great  rallying  and 
-directing  force  of  church  action  for  the  cause  of  temperance 
in  this  country ;  and  already  existing,  expanding,  and  rising 
like  a  city  of  palaces,  or  a  universal  republic  in  the  air  rest- 
ing upon  the  pillars  of  the  earth,  is  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  of  the  world. 

This  organization  is  the  death  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  of 
its  associated  vices  and  crimes.  The  traffic  never  before  met 
such  a  foe  as  educated,  organized  Christian  American  woman- 
hood. This  is  the  great  embarrassment  to  those  who  are 
•engaged  in  it.  None  realize  as  they  do  the  certainty  of  its 
-destruction.  They  feel  and  know  it  to  be  sure,  for  woman 
Is  against  it,  and  you  will  be  told  by  any  candid  and  intelli- 
gent man  in  the  trade  that  he  believes,  for  this  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  the  traffic  to  be  doomed,  and  its  disappearance 
to  be  but  a  question  of  comparatively  brief  time. 

The  advent  of  woman  upon  the  battle-field  has  planted  the 
bloody  ground  all  over  with  flowers  of  hope,  and  filled  the 
murky  air  with  the  ascending  incense  of  prayers  and  praise, 
which  are  answered  by  the  descending  balms  and  perfumes 
of  paradise.  It  is  a  war  for  life  —  not  against  it ;  the  great 
«nemy  we  seek  to  destroy  is  death. 

The  Woman's  Crusade  is  now  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union.  The  Crusade  was  a  miracle.  There  is  no 
precedent  for  it  in  history ;  and,  as  I  read  the  account  of  its 
birth  and  gi'owth  and  career,  I  am  impressed  with  the  feeling 
that  this  thing  was  supernatural.  Here  is  a  new  force,  or 
an  old  one  operating  under  new  conditions,  impelled  and 
guided  by  a  head  and  hand  that  I  wot  not  of.  It  has  not 
been  repeated.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  necessity  for  its 
repetition,  because  now  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
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Union  is  abroad  in  the  world.  The  Union  can  perform  the 
field-work  of  the  Crusade  even  better  than  the  mother, — but 
how  could  the  Union  ever  have  been  organized,  how  could  it 
have  come  to  exist  at  all,  but  for  a  movement  like  the  Cru- 
sade? More  and  more  the  Crusade,  to  my  mind,  ceases  to 
be  primarily  an  assault  upon  the  liquor  traffic.  Was  it 
not  rather  a  new  creation  which,  now  that  the  fullness  of 
time  had  come,  was  to  be  born  into  the  world,  and  were  not 
the  strange,  rapt  and  enthusiastic  labors,  in  which  man  took 
no  part,  save  only  as  an  attendant,  the  maternal  struggle  by 
which  the  whole  sex  brought  forth  a  new  institution,  a 
woman  force,  which  should  be  perpetual,  and  should  work 
out  the  higher,  the  supreme  life  of  the  womanhood  of  the 
future  ?  I  feel  sure  that  this  institution  is  as  permanent  as  the 
church;  its  work  will  never  be  done,  because  it  turns  its 
hand  to  everything  which  improves  the  nature  and  promotes 
the  happiness  of  the  race,  assailing  and  destroying  first  that 
which  injures  most. 

Such  an  institution  will  wax  more  and  more  unto  the  per- 
fect day,  when  the  finer  and  more  spiritual  powers  of  woman 
shall  be  the  directing  influence  to  elevate  both  sexes  to 
higher  standards  of  conduct  and  to  more  abundant  fruitions 
of  a  better  life. 

Dr.  Dio  Lewis  was  one  of  a  family  of  five  children,  whose 
pious  mother  defended  her  little  brood  as  best  she  could 
against  the  rum  demon  which  dwelt  in  a  saloon  hard  by, 
where  the  husband  and  father  devoted  soul,  body  and  sub- 
stance to  destruction,  and  his  family  to  abuse,  starvation 
and  despair.  But  that  mother  would  not  despair ;  and  she, 
with  a  few  other  women,  surrounded  the  saloon-keeper, 
turned  his  den  for  a  time  into  a  house  of  prayer,  and  be- 
sought him  to  abandon  the  business  which  was  destroying 
their  homes.  They  were  successful.  Forty  years  later, 
Mr.  Lewis,  who  had  become  an  eminent  educator,  was 
speaking  in  a  small  town  in  Ohio  upon  the  subject  of  tem- 
perance. Relating  this  incident  of  his  early  life,  he  requested 
all  who  would  follow  the  example  of  his  mother  to  rise.  It 
is  said  that  the  whole  congregation  rose.  At  once  a  meet- 
ing was  appointed  to  be  held  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  the 
next  morning.     Dr.  Lewis  was  a  guest  at  the  mansion  of 
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Ex-Goveraor  Trimble,  the  father  of  Mrs.  E.  J.  Thompson, 
the  wife  of  Judge  James  H.  Thompson  of  Hillsboro,  Ohio, 
one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  State.  Mrs.  Thompson  is 
a  highly  accomplished,  devoted,  Christian  woman,  the* 
mother  of  eight  children. 

I  must  quote  the  facts  mainly  from  the  history  of  the  Ci'u- 
sade  written   by  Mrs.  Sarah   K.  Bolton,  and   published  in 
the  centennial  volume  of  1876,  who  was  a  principal  part 
of  the  wonderful  story  she  relates.      Mrs.  Thompson  was 
not  present  at  the  lecture  of  the  evening  of  December  23, 
by  Dr.  Lewis,  but  was  "  prepared,"  as  she  herself  writes, 
" '  as  those  who  watch  for  the  morning,'  for  the  first  gray 
light  upon  this  dark  night  of  sorrow.     Few  comments  were 
made  in  our  house  upon  this  new  line  of  policy,  until  after 
breakfast  the  next  morning,  when,  just  as  we  gathered  about 
the    hearth-stone,    my   daughter    Mary   said,  very  gently, 
'Mother,  will  you  go  to  the  meeting  this  morning?'     Hesi- 
tatingly I  replied :    « I  don't  know  yet  what  I  shall   do.' 
My    husband,    fully  appreciating  the-  responsibility   of  the 
moment,  said :  '  Children,  let  us  leave  your  mother  alone ; 
for  you  know  where  she  goes  with  all  vexed  questions,'  and, 
pointing  to  the  old  family  Bible,  left  the  room.     The  awful 
responsibility  of  the  step  that  I  must  needs  next  take  was 
ivonderfully  relieved  by  the  thought  of  the  '  cloudy  pillar  '^ 
and  *  parted  waters'  of  the  past;    hence,  with  confidence,  I 
was  about  turning  my  eye  of  faith  'up  to  the  hills'  from 
whence  had  come  my  help,  when,  in  response  to  a  gentle  tap 
at  my  door,  I  met  my  dear  Mary,  who,  with  her  Bible  in  her 
hsin^Ay  and  tearful  eyes,  said  'Mother,  I  opened  to  the  146th 
Psalm,  and  I  believe  it  is  for  you.'     She  withdrew,  and  I 
sat   down  to  read  the  wonderful  message  from  God.     As  I 
read  what  I  had  so  often  read  before,  the  spirit  so  strangely 
'  took   of  the  things  of  God,'  and  showed  me  new  meaning, 
I  no    longer  hesitated,  but,  on  the  strength  thus  imparted, 
started  to  the  scene  of  action." 
This  is  the  Psalm  that  she  read  : 

*«  Praise  ye  the  Lord.     Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul. 
«*  TVTiile  I  live  will  I  praise  the  Lord  :    I  will  sing  praises  unto- 
my  Grod  w^hile  I  have  any  being. 
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"  Pat  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the  son  of  man,  in  wiiom 
there  is  no  help. 

"His  breath  goeth  forth,  he  retumeth  to  his  earth;  in  tkt 
very  day  his  thoughts  perish. 

"  Happy  is  he  that  hath  the  God  of  Jacob  for  his  help,  whose 
hope  is  in  the  Lord  his  God: 

"  Which  made  heaven,  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  therein 
is:  which  keepeth  truth  forever: 

"  Which  executeth  judgment  for  the  oppressed :  whidi  gireth 
food  to  the  hungry.     The  Lord  looseth  the  prisoners : 

« The  Lord  openeth  the  eyes  of  the  blind :  the  Lord  raifieth 
them  that  are  bowed  down :  the  Lord  loveth  the  righteous: 

"  The  Lord  preserveth  the  strangers ;  he  relieveth  the  father- 
less and  widow:  but  the  way  of  the  wicked  he  tumethnpside 
down. 

"  The  Lord  shall  reign  forever,  even  thy  God,  0  Zion,  unto  afl 
generations.     Praise  ye  the  Lord." 

The  Crusade  was  born.     The  Mother  of  it  proceeds : 

^'  Upon  entering  the  church,  I  was  startled  to  find  myself  choeeD 
their  leader.  The  old  Bible  was  taken  from  the  desk,  and  the 
146th  Psalm  was  read.  Mrs.  Gen.  McDowell,  by  request,  led  in 
prayer,  and,  although  she  had  never  before  heard  her  own  voice  ia 
a  public  prayer,  on  this  occasion  the  '  tongue  of  fire'  sat  upon  her. 
and  all  were  deeply  affected.  Mrs.  Cowden,  our  Methodist  nrio- 
ister's  wife,  was  then  requested  to  sing  a  familiar  air : 

"  *  Give  to  the  winds  thy  fears, 
Hope  and  be  undismayed : 
God  hears  thy  sighs  and  counts  thy  tears: 
He  will  hft  up  thy  head.' 

and,  whilst  thus  engaged,  the  women  (seventy-five  in  numher) 
fell  in  line,  two  and  two,  and  proceeded  first  to  the  drug-stors 
and  then  to  the  hotels  and  saloons." 

Oh  !  Mother  of  the  Woman's  Crusade  !  But  one  mother 
ever  bore  greater  blessing  to  this  heart-broken  world— »i 
the  Crusade  was  the  child  of  inspiration  too  !  For  m^ 
than  six  months  this  sacred  band  visited  the  saloons  almo?t 
daily.  The  incidents  which  follow  I  select  from  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton's history,  which  is  intensely  interesting,  and  I  am  son}' 
that  I  am  obliged,  by  unavoidable  condensation,  to  omit  so 
much. 
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<<  One  man,  a  druggist,  selling  illegally,  and  refusing  to  discon- 
tinue, *  a  tabernacle '  was  built  in  front  of  his  store,  where,  day 
after  day,  the  women  held  a  continuous  prayer-meeting  from 
early  morning  till  late  at  night.  An  injunction  was  procured  by 
him,  through  the  courts,  and  the  women  sued  for  $10,000  dam- 
ages, resulting  in  good,  because  it  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
entire  country.  This  delayed  the  street  work,  as  the  women  did 
not  desire  to  defy  the  law,  but  other  temperance  work  was  act- 
ively engaged  in." 

Immediately  the  women  organized  in  Washington  Court 
House,  an  adjoining  town,  led  by  Mrs.  M.  G.  Carpenter, 
who  drew  up  an  appeal,  which  was  also  used  much  in  other 
States.  Mrs.  M.  V.  Ustick,  the  secretary,  writes  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  following  morning,  after  an  hour  of  prayer,  forty-four 
women  filed  slowly  and  solemnly  down  the  aisle,  and  started  forth 
on  their  strange  mission  with  fear  and  trembling,  while  the  male 
portion  of  the  audience  remained  at  the  church  to  pray  for  the 
success  of  this  new  undertaking  —  the  tolling  of  the  church  bell 
keeping  time  to  the  solemn  march  of  the  women  as  they  wended 
their  way  to  the  first  drug-store  on  the  list  (the  number  of  places 
within  the  city  limits  where  intoxicating  drinks  were  sold  was 
fourteen  —  eleven  saloons  and  three  drug-stores).      Here,  as  in 
every  place,  they  entered  singing,  every  woman  taking  up  the 
Bacred  strain  as  she  crossed  the  threshold.     This  was  followed 
by  the  reading  of  the  appeal  and  prayer ;  then  earnest  pleading  to 
desist  from  their  soul-destroying  traffic  and  to  sign  the  dealers' 
pledge.     Thus,  all  day  long,  going  from  place  to  place,  without 
stopping  even  for  dinner  or  lunch,  till  five  o'clock,  meeting  with 
no  marked  success,  but  invariable  courtesy  extended  to  them. 
The  next  day  an  increased  number  of  women  went  forth,  leaving 
tbe  men  in  church,  in  prayer,  all  day  long.     On  this  day  the  con- 
test really  began,  and  at  the  first  place  the  doors  were  found 
locked.    With  hearts  full  of  compassion,  the  women  knelt  in  the 
snow  upon  the  pavement,  to  plead  for  the  divine  influence  upon 
the  heart  of  the  liquor-dealer,  and  there  held  their  first  street 
prayer-meeting. 

*«  There  was  a  long  resistance,  but  finally  the  liquor-dealer  sur- 
rendered his  stock  of  liquors  of  every  kind  and  variety  to  the 
i?iromen,  in  answer  to  their  prayers  and  entreaties,  and  it  was  by 
-tbem  poured  into  the  street.  Nearly  a  thousand  men,  women 
^uid  children  witnessed  the  mingling  of  beer,  ale,  wine  and  whisky 
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as  they  filled  the  gutters  and  were  drunk  up  by  the  earth,  while 
bells  were  ringing,  men  and  boys  shouting,  and  women  singmg 
and  praying  to  God,  who  had  given  the  victory. 

"  On  the  fourth  day  the  campaign  reached  its  height— the  towa 
being  filled  with  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  adjoiu- 
ing  villages.  Another  public  surrender  and  pouring  into  the 
street  of  a  larger  stock  of  liquors  than  on  the  previous  day,  and 
more  intense  excitement  and  enthusiasm.  In  eight  days  all  the 
saloons,  eleven  in  number,  had  been  closed,  and  the  three  drug- 
stores pledged  to  sell  only  on  prescription." 

This  was  a  complete  victory  over  the  local  liquor  power- 
but  the  end  was  not  yet.  The  organized  capital  and  personal 
combinations  behind  now  came  to  the  rescue  of  their  endan- 
gered craft. 

"  Early  in  the  third  week  the  discouraging  intelligence  came 
that  a  new  man  had  taken  out  license  to  sell  liquor  in  one  of  the 
deserted  saloons,  and  that  he  was  backed  by  a  whisky  house  in 
Cincinnati,  to  the  amount  of  $5000,  to  break  down  this  movement 
On  Wednesday,  the  14th,  the  whisky  was  unloaded  at  his  room. 
About  forty  women  were  on  the  ground,  and  followed  the  liquor 
in,  and  remained  holding  an  uninterrupted  prayer-meeting  all  day 
and  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

"  The  next  day  —  bitterly  cold  —  was  spent  in  the  same  pbce 
and  manner,  without  fire  or  chairs,  two  hours  of  that  time  the 
women  being  locked  in,  while  the  proprietor  was  off  attending  a 
trial. 

"On  the  following  day,  tJie  coldest  of  all  the  toifUer  o/"  1874,  the 
women  were  locked  out,  and  stood  on  the  street,  holding  religions 
services  all  day  long.  Next  morning  a  *  tabernacle  *  was  bnilt  m 
the  street,  just  in  front  of  the  house,  and  was  occupied  for  ^ 
double  purpose  of  watching  and  prayer,  through  the  day;  hat 
before  night  the  sheriff  closed  the  saloon,  and  the  proprietor  sur- 
rendered. 

"A  short  time  after,  on  a  dying  bed,  this  four-days  liqnor 
dealer  sent  for  some  of  these  women,  telling  them  their  songs  m 
prayers  had  never  ceased  to  ring  in  his  ears,  and  urging  them  to 
j)ray  again  in  his  behalf ;  so  he  passed  away." 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  work.  No  one  will  say  thafe 
this  was  an  ordinary  manifestation  of  the  working  of  human 
nature.  Contemplate  it  as  we  will,  search  for  precedents 
and  historical  parallels  as  we  may  —  and  there  are  none  « 
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which  I  have  any  knowledge.  The  movement  rapidly  spread 
through  many  Stiites.  "  In  Waynesburg,  where  there  had 
been  open  saloons  for  seventy-six  years,  every  one  was 
closed."  In  Xenia,  a  city  of  10,000  people^  after  a  long 
struggle,  in  which  wholesale  dealers  were  present  urging 
resistance,  and  offering  capital  and  liquor  free  of  cost,  "  hour 
after  hour,  the  women,  keeping  guard  on  three  sides  of  the 
house,  continued  their  singing  and  praying."  At  last  human 
nature  could  resist  no  longer,  the  keeper  yielded,  "  and,  amid 
the  ringing  of  church-bells,  and  the  laughing  and  crying, 
singing  and  thanksgiving  of  the  people,  barrels  of  beer, 
whisky  and  brandy  were  poured  together  into  the  streets. 
He  at  once  opened  a  meat  market,  and  was  well  patronized." 

In  Bellefontaine,  a  large  dealer  threatened  to  shoot  the 
women  if  he  was  disturbed  —  there  was  a  great  fight  with 
him  and  his  men  —  but  after  a  week  he  **  made  his  appear- 
ance at  a  mass  meeting,  signed  the  pledge,  and  the  following 
Sabbath  attended  church  —  the  first  time  in  five  years."  In 
Clyde,  the  proprietor  of  a  large  saloon  informed  the  band 
that  he  would  spill  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  for  his  liquor 
and  his  trade,  and  threw  a  pail  of  water  upon  the  head  of 
the  one  who  was  praying. 

*'  Without  stopping  an  instant,  she  said,  *  O  Lord,  we  are 
now  baptized  for  the  work.'  The  effect  was  magical.  All 
were  quiet,  and  the  victory  was  complete.  The  saloon- 
keeper went  with  them  to  church,  where  the  most  earnest 
prayers  were  offered  for  him." 

In  the  larger  places  —  the  cities  —  the  work  was  more 
difficult ;  but  much  was  accomplished  even  there.  In  Cincin- 
nati, forty-three  devoted  women  were  lodged  in  jail  for 
obstructing  the  sidewalks.  While  there  they  went  about 
doing  good  among  the  other  prisoners.  They  conquered  in 
Cleveland,  but  not  without  being  subjected  to  insult  and 
violence ;  some  even  lost  their  lives  from  exposure. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  give  more  of  detail  of  the  Crusade 
either  in  Ohio  or  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  California,  Oregon,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts,  Maryland  and  the  South,  in  all  which 
States  it  greatly  prevailed.     Nor  is  it  necessary. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  events  and  the  state  of  mind 
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in  which  the  people  were  when  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  was  fonned,  and  but  for  which  such  an  organ- 
ization would  have  been  as  impossible  as  to  have  organized 
the  government  of  the  United  States  without  its  being  pre- 
ceded by  the  Revolutionary  war.     In  this  great  moral  com- 
motion woman  escaped  and  learned  her  power.     You  will 
never  cage  her  again.     Enthusiasm  is  but  an  intermittent 
spring  or  spouting  geyser,  and,  after  a  few  months  of  tidal- 
wave-like  activity,  which  swept  away  indeed   all   movable 
structures,  and,  s^  water  will,  developed  the  symptoms  of 
hydrophobia  in  the  liquor  traffic,  the  Crusaders  found  that 
intemperance  was  a  part  of  the  solid  continent   itself;  that 
the  foundations  of  its  empire  were  interblended  with  the  set- 
tled habits  of  the  people,  and  with  the  customs,  constitutions 
and  laws  of  the  republic;  that  the  Crusaders  were,  in  fiwt, 
contending  with  geological   formations,   and   must  remove 
the   foundations  of  the  everlasting  hills.      And  what  were 
these  gentle  women,  after  all,  with  their  prayers  and  psalms 
and  tears  and  ribbons?     Certainly  they  were  as  valiant  u 
ever.     They  still  had  flags  and  sacred  fury,  and  they  had 
conquered  and  converted  the  saloon-keeper.     But  the  trade 
did  not  cease.     There  seemed  to  be  inexhaustible  supplies, 
which  came  in  at  every  point  and  moment  of  relaxation.    In 
fact,  the  Crusade  had  come  to  solid  rock,  which  cared  no 
more  for  them  than  the  Rocky  Mountains  care  for  the  sum- 
mer rain.     And  so  these  isolated  groups  of  armed  women 
stood  all  over  the  country,  amazed  and  looking  up  ;  and,  as 
they  gazed,  the  Spirit  of  Organization  descended  upon  them 
and  filled  the  whole  place. 

The  Woman's  Crusade  was  now  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union. 

Early  in  the  year  1874,  the  women  in  several  of  the  cru- 
sading States  called  conventions  and  organized  temperance 
leagues.  In  August,  the  first  National  Sunday-School  Con- 
vention was  held,  at  Chautauqua  Lake.  The  same  kind  of 
people  were  there  that  were  engaged  in  the  Crusade,  and, 
during  the  progress  of  this  Sunday-school  convention,  sev- 
eral temperance  meetings  were  held,  and  the  women  were 
moved  to  undertake  the  crystallization  of  the  Crusade  into  a 
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permanent  force  by  its  nationalization.  They  created  a  com- 
mittee of  organization,  and  issued  an  address,  signed  by 
Jennie  F.  Willing,  chairman,  and  Emily  Huntington  Miller,, 
secretary,  of  the  Chautauqua  meeting.  I  quote  a  portion  of 
this  important  instrument : 

" Many  of  the  most  earnest  workers  in  the  woman's 

temperance  movement,  from  different  parts  of  the  Union  and 
different  denominations  of  Christians,  were  present,  and  the  con- 
viction was  general  that  a  more  favorable  opportunity  would  not 
soon  be  presented  for  taking  the  preliminary  steps  toward  organ- 
izing a  national  league,  to  make  permanent  the  grand  work  of  the 
last  few  months.  After  much  deliberation  and  prayer,  a  commit- 
tee of  organization  was  appointed,  consisting  of  one  lady  from 
each  State,  to  interest  temperance  workers  in  this  effort.  A 
national  convcHtion  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,, 
during  the  month  of  November,  the  exact  date  to  be  fixed  by  the* 
committee  of  organization.  The  chairman  and  secretary  of  the 
Chautauqua  meeting  were  authorized  to  issue  a  circular  letter,  ask- 
ing the  Woman's  Temperance  Leagues  to  hold  conventions  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  one  woman  from  each  Congressional  district  as 
a  delegate  to  the  Cleveland  convention. 

"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  those  who  have  worked  so 
nobly  in  the  grand  temperance  uprising  that  in  union  and  organ- 
ization are  its  success  and  permanence,  and  the  consequent  redemp* 
tiori  of  this  land  from  the  curse  of  intemperance. 

"  In  the  name  of  our  Master  —  in  behalf  of  the  thousands  of 
women  who  suffer  from  this  terrible  evil  —  we  call  upon  all  to 
unite  in  an  earnest,  continued  effort  to  hold  the  ground  already 
"Won,  and  move  onward  together  to  a  complete  victory  over  the- 
foes  we  fight." 

I  quote  now  from  Miss  Willard : 

"  The  convention  was  held  in  Cleveland  November  18,  19,  20^ 
1874,  and  was  attended  by  delegates  representing  sixteen  States. 

A  constitution  was  adopted,  also  a  plan  of  organization 

intended  to  reach  every  hamlet,  town  and  city  in  the  land.  There 
was  a  declaration  of  principles,  of  which  Christianity  alone  could 
have  furnished  the  animus.  An  appeal  to  the  women  of  our  coun- 
try was  provided  for ;  another  to  the  girls  of  America ;  a  third  to 
lands  beyond  the  sea ;  a  memorial  to  Congress  was  ordered,  and  a 
deputation  to  carry  it  appointed ;  a  national  temperance  paper,  to 
be  edited  and  published  by  women,  was  agreed  upon,  also  a  finan* 
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cial  plan,  asking  a  ce?it  a  week  from  members ;  and  last,  not  \aA, 
was  appointed  a  special  committee  on  temperance  work  among 
children.  Four  large  mass  meetings  were  held  dining  the  ocm- 
vention,  all  of  them  addressed  by  women,  though  the  chief  meet- 
ings were  held  in  a  Presbyterian  church,*  as  was  the  conventioi 
itself.  Mi*s.  Annie  Wittenmyer  of  Philadelphia  was  elected  pres- 
ident ;  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  of  Chicago,  correspondmg  seo 
retary ;  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Johnson  of  Brooklyn,  recording  secretaiy; 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Ingham  of  Cleveland,  treasurer ;  with  one  vice- 
president  from  each  State  represented  in  the  convention  " 

These  names  are  now  well  known  not  only  in  our  own 
land,  but  in  other  lands,  and  are  as  immortal  as  those  of  the 
fathers  of  the  republic. 

The  spirit  of  the  convention  was  thus  voiced  by  "  a  promi- 
nent member,"  Miss  Willard,  I  suppose : 

*'  Woman  is  ordained  to  lead  the  vanguard  of  this  great 
movement,  until  the  American  public  is  borne  across  the 
abysmal  transition  from  the  superstitious  notion  that  'alcohol 
is  food,'  to  the  scientific  fact  that  alcohol  is  poison,  from  the 
pusillanimous  concession  that  intemperance  is  a  great  eTil,  to 
the  responsible  conviction  that  the  liquor  traffic  is  a  crime/ 

The  word  "  league  "  soon  disappeared  in  "  union."  After 
passing  the  following  wonderful  resolution,  which  ererf 
member  seems  to  know  by  heart,  and  with  which  they  con- 
jure all  "  difficulties  and  dangers,**  and  "  conquer  a  peace' 
with  everybody,  including  themselves,  if  there  be  occaaoo 
for  it,  the  convention  adjourned ;  and  the  Woman's  Christiaii 
Temperance  Union  entered  upon  its  great  career : 

"  Hesolvedj  That,  recognizing  the  fact  that  our  cause  is  and  i? 
to  be  combated  by  mighty,  determined  and  relentless  forces,  w? 
will,  trusting  in  Him  who  is  the  Prince  of  Peace,  meet  aigumait 
with  argument,  misjudgment  with  patience,  denunciation  wilh 
kindness,  and  all  our  difficulties  and  dangers  with  prayer." 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Union  was  held  in 
Cincinnati,  November  17,  18,  19,  1875.  Delegates  from 
twenty-two  States  furnished  their  credentials.  Jost  read  the 
following  embodiment  of  what  these  women  were  doing,  and 
of  their  own  conception  of  the  greatness  and  sublimity  of 

*  That  cradle  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  family. 
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their  work.     It  is  the  opening  of  the  first  annual  report  of 
Miss  Willard,  the  corresponding  secretary  : 

"  To-day  we  reach  a  milestone  in  our  slow  but  steadfast  march 
toward  victory.  On  this  sacred  battle-ground  of  the  Crusade,  the 
procession  of  States  pauses  for  roll-call.  In  stately  senate  cham- 
ber and  on  heroic  field,  their  dear  familiar  names,  '  from  Maine  to 
California,'  have  thrilled  the  eara  of  patriots  in  the  glorious  days 
of  old.  The  hurrying  crowd  would  smile  to  hear  it  said — if  indeed 
the  utterance  should  gain  its  ear  at  all  —  that  never  did  the  sister- 
hood of  States  pass  in  review  on  an  occasion  more  full  of  inspira- 
tion and  hope  than  at  this  quiet  hour  and  in  this  solemn  place, 
where,  for  the  sake  of  cross  and  flag,  we  meet  to  pray.  But  his- 
tory shall  yet  bear  witness  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  prediction 
has  crystaUized  into  the  blessed  fact  of  its  fulfillment.  We  first 
caU 

MAINE, 

which  long  ago  achieved  for  its  time-honored  motto,  *I  direct,* 
the  proud  significance  of  leading  where  the  Union  shall  yet  follow, 
into  the  safe  harbor  of  prohibitory  law." 

And  so  she  proceeds  with  the  roll-call,  giving  a  sketch  of 
the  work  in  each  State  during  the  year.      At  this  meet- 
ing, the  following  resolution  was  adopted.     Such  things  — 
and  worse  —  will  continue  to  happen  unless  women  are  again 
chained.     But  it  is  not  as  bad  or  heterodox  as  were  similar 
demands   by  men  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago.     Political 
freedom  consists  in  permitting  to  all  who  are  fitted  to  exer- 
cise it  his  or  her  aliquot  part  of  that  sovereignty  which, 
under    the    divine-right  rule,   we   now  vest  in   men  only 
(pretty  tough  custodians  of  a  divine  right  they  are,  many 
of  them  ;  but  it  is  better  that  they  all  have  it)  and  which, 
in  despotic  governments,  is,  by  a  still  more  grievous  thefk, 
vested  in  one  man  alone. 

^^Hesolved  finally^  That,  whereas  women  are  the  greatest 
irafferers  from  the  liquor  traffic,  and  realizing  that  it  is  to  be 
ultimately  suppressed  by  means  of  the  ballot,  we,  the  Christian 
women  of  the  land,  in  convention  assembled,  do  pray  Almighty 
God,  and  all  true  men,  that  the  question  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic  should  be  submitted  to  all  the  adult  citizens  of  this 
country,  irrespective  of  sex,  not  as  a  means  of  enlarging  our 
33 
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rights  or  of  antagonizing  the  sexes,  bat  as  a  means  of  protecda^ 
ourselves,  oor  children  and  homes,  from  the  ravages  of  the  mm 
power.** 

And  that  appeal  was  made  twelve  years  ago.  There  h» 
never  been  a  moment  since  when  woman's  ballot  would  not 
have  destroyed  the  rum  traffic,  and  ended  all  this  tremen- 
dous conflict  which  engrosses  heaven  and  earth  and  hell  aU 
blow.  Yet  nowhere  has  woman  voted  on  the  question. 
Statesmen,  philanthropists,  clergymen,  priests  and  jurists, 
men  generally,  hesitate,  but  the  producer  and  consumer  of 
strong  drink  do  not  hesitate.  Avarice,  ignorance  and 
drunkenness  know  what  would  destroy  them;  and  thea 
"sovereigns'*  still  dominate  in  nation,  state  and  municipal- 
ity—  still  drag  civilization  and  Christianity  and  the  **  angel 
sex*'  —  •'dear,  lovely  woman,"  as  they  are  pleased  todl 
her  —  at  the  chariot  wheels  of  rum's  Juggernaut. 

This  is  not  a  history ;  if  it  were,  volumes,  instead  rf 
pages,  should  be  given  to  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union.  It  is  now  thirteen  years  since  its  organization.  They 
have  been  years  of  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  expansion  and 
success.  I  have  before  me  the  minutes  of  the  last  annna! 
meeting,  which  was  held  in  Minneapolis  from  October  22  to 
27,  1886.  A  volume  larger  than  this,  and  full  of  tersely 
expressed  and  valuable  matter  to  the  bureting,  describing  the 
work  and  progress  of  the  Union  for  a  single  year. 

Twenty-two  large,  closely  printed  pages  are  occupied  by 
the  mere  list  of  the  names  of  the  superintendents  of  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  work  in  the  States,  each  superintendent  tar- 
ing an  allotted  subject  or  branch  of  labor,  and  often  requiring 
assistance  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  of  superirUendehce^ 
On  one  page  I  count  the  names  of  forty-three  superinteoJ- 
ents.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  work  itself,  read  the  list  cf 
subjects  over  which  the  Union  tiikes  jurisdiction  in  the  State 
of  Ohio.  For  each  there  is  a  superintendent,  but  I  omit  tte 
name  for  want  of  space. 

Juvenile  work,  Sunday-school  work.  Scientific  Temperanw 
Instruction,  Sabbath  Observance,  Legislative  work,  Youi^ 
Women's  work,  Bible  Readings,  Evangelistic  work  among 
Eailroad  Employees,  Efforts  to  induce  Corporations  to  i^ 
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quire  Total  Abstinence  in  their  Employees,  Friendly  Inns, 
Flower  Mission,  Woman's  Exchange,  Prison  and  Police  work. 
Health  and  Heredity,  Unfermented  Wine  on  Lord's  Table, 
Department  of  Statistics,  work  among  Colored  People,  State 
and  County  Fairs,  Conference  with  Ecclesiastical,  Educa- 
tional, Medical  and  other  bodies.  Franchise,  Suppression  of 
Impure  Literature,  Railroad  Rates,  Agent  for  Union  Signal 
and  Memorial  Book,  Parlor  Meetings,  Relative  Statistics,. 
Literature,  Peace,  Social  Purity.  Every  State  and  Territory 
is  organized,  with  president,  secretary  and  other  officers,  & 
large  number  with  about  the  same  division  of  work  as  ia 
Ohio,  and  all  of  them  so  as  to  bring  to  bear  the  power  of  the 
Union  for  the  good  of  the  people,  in  almost  every  way  in 
which  that  good  can  be  promoted,  and  all  striking  home 
directly  at  intemperance  and  social  vice.  Nor  is  the  work 
reformatory  alone ;  it  is  far  more  preventive  and  creative. 
It  begins  with  the  dawn  of  new  life  and  guards  the  genera- 
tions as  they  rise. 

All  this  work  in  the  States  and  Territories,  with  the  exte- 
rior and  foreign  relations  of  the  Union,  is  under  the  general 
control  of  the  national  organization,  the  headquarters   of 
which  are  in  New  York  and  Chicago.      Of  the  national 
organization  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  has  been  president 
since  the  retirement  of  Mrs.  Wittenmyer,  who,  with  great 
zeal,  vigor  and  success,  held  this  exacting  and  responsible 
office  during  the  first  five  years  of  its  existence.     Mrs.  Caro- 
line  B.   Buell  is   corresponding   secretary,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Woodbridge  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  L.  M.  N.   Stevens 
assistant  recording  secretary,  and  Miss  Esther  Pugh  is  treas- 
urer.    It  is  safe  to  say  that  these  five  women  perform  as 
much  labor,   probably  more  than   has   been   done   by  the 
President  and  Cabinet  of  any  national  administration ;  and 
Tvho  shall  dare  to  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  great 
emergencies  which  involved  national   existence,  their  work 
has  not  been  as  important  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and 
that  it  has  not  been  performed  with  as  much  ability  as  the 
-work  of  any  administration  in  our  history.     The  work  of  the 
National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  is  divided 
into  departments,  each  of  which  has  a  superintendent,  and 
sometimes  several. 
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I.    Department  of  Organization.  —  Superintendents,  Miss 
Willard  and  Mrs.  Oiroline  B.  Buell.     Work  in  the  Southern 
States,  Mrs.  Sallie  F.  Chapin,  who  is  at  the  South  what  Miss 
Willard  is  at  the  North,  and  who  has  done  as  much  to  pi"o- 
mote  peace  in  the  hearts  of  an  estranged  people  as  any  single 
personal  influence  of  our  time.     Tlien,  there  is  a  corps  of 
organizers,   consisting  of  eight"  women,   lociited  at  pro|)er 
points  throughout  the  country ;  three  national  lecturers ;  then, 
^'Reconnoissance  for  World's  W.  C.  T.  U.,"  by  Mrs.  Ihvj 
Clement  Leavitt,  who  just  now  sends  a  message  from  Rm- 
goon.     A  year  since  she  had  travelled  more  than  twenty- 
seven  thousand  miles,  besides  frequently  unnoted  distances, 
about  her  Master's  business,  had  held  4^3  meetings,  forming 
unions  and  interviewing  rulers  or  writing  to  them,  and  hav- 
ing been  refused  audiences  in  but  two  instances  —  by  the 
Empress  of  Japan  and  by  the  royal  governor  of  Tasmania  — 
one  a  heathen.     I  am  in  doubt  about  the  other,  but  botli 
refused  to  entertain  an  angel  unawares.     Mrs.  Leavitt  will 
soon  reach  Africa.     She  is  belting,  the  globe  with  signal-sta- 
tions of  heavenly  light.     Such  a  voyage  is  an  era  in  mari- 
time affairs,  and  will  accomplish  more  for  the  honor  and 
glory  of  our  country,  and  for  the  good  of  man,  than  to 
rebuild  a  navy  by  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  milViom 
of  gold,  and  exhibit  our  flag  and  our  emblems  of  destruction 
in  every  port  of  the  world. 

Next  comes  Work  among  Foreign-Speaking  People,  widi 
two  superintendents  and  assistants,  among  Germans,  Scandi- 
navians, Hollanders,  Chinese,  Poles  and  Spaniards-  Then 
Work  among  Colored  People  North.  Then  Young  Women's 
Work,  of  which  it  is  to  be  said  that  it  is  not  only  most  effi- 
cient for  the  actual  work  of  to-day  in  all  departments  —  bat 
here  is  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  tia 
future,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  perpetuam^  as  the  lawyers  say. 
It  is  the  training-school,  the  recruiting-ground  of  the  army, 
of  which  Mrs.  Frances  J.  Barnes  is  the  indefiitigjible  aaJ 
eflScient  superintendent.  .  A  department  oi'ganizer,  the  Juve- 
nile Work  and  Chalk  Talker,  this  completes  the  divisions  of 
the  Department  of  Organization. 

n.  Preventive  Department.  —  Divisions:  Heredity,  Dr. 
Mary  Weeks  Burnett,  superintendent;   Health,  Dr. 
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F.  Cushman,  superintendent;  Day  Nurseries,  Miss  Ellen 
Hood,  superintendent;  —  two  able  physicians  in  this  depait- 
ment. 

III.  Educational  Department.  —  Divisions :  Scientific 
Temperance  Instruction,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  superinten- 
dent, with  secretary  and  advisory  committee  of  five  persons. 
The  work  accomplished  in  this  department  already  is  of 
incalculable  importance  to  the  country  and  to  the  world. 
This  is  holy  ground.  I  can  write  somewhat  from  personal 
knowledge  of  the  work  of  Mrs.  Hunt  in  the  Division  of  Sci- 
entific Temperance  Instruction.  Under  her  wise  and  able 
leadership,  laws  requiring  the  compulsory  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  temperance,  in  text-books  properly  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  the  pupil,  already  have  been  enacted  in  seven- 
teen States,  while  an  excellent  national  law  carries  scientific 
temperance  into  the  common  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  into  all  the  Territories,  and  into  the  military  and 
naval  schools  of  the  United  States.  Great  service  has  been 
rendered  by  Mre.  Hunt  in  promotion  of  the  bill  providing 
national  aid  to  common  schools,  and  the  final  success  of  which 
I  doubt  not  under  her  able  management  in  canying  out  the 
instruction  of  the  National  Union,  which  has  adopted  the  bill 
as  a  most  important  tempenmce  measure.  Indeed,  it  seems 
to  be  time  wasted  to  secure  laws  for  the  study  of  temperance 
in  schools,  unless  there  be  first  provided  suitable  and  suflS- 
cient  schools. 

The  Division  for  Orjranization  and  Instruction  in  Schools 
of  Higher  Education,  Kindergarten  Work,  Kitchen  Garden, 
and  Industrial  Training,  Sunday-School  Work,  a  very  im- 
portant and  successful  division,  at  the  head  of  which  I  have 
long  been  proud  to  see  the  name  of  Miss  Lucia  E.  F.  Kim- 
ball, a  native  of  my  own  State,  whom  I  have  known  from  her 
childhood,  and  whose  numerous  friends  have  watched  her  use- 
ful career  with  constantly  increasing  admiration  and  regard. 
Woman's  Temperance  Publication  Association,  which  em- 
ploys sixty  persons,  five  editors,  and  is  out  of  debt,  Temper- 
ance Literature,  Advisory  Committee  for  Dime  Collection 
(eight  members),  the  Union  Signal,  —  the  organ  of  the 
Union,  —  the  Press,  Suppression  of  Impure  Literature,  Rela- 
tion of  Temperance  to  Labor,  National  Hospital  and  Train- 
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ing-School    for    Nurses,   Training-School    for   Tempemce 
Workers,  Narcotics. 

IV.  Evangelistic  Department, — Divisions:  Evangelistic 
Work,  Work  in  Prison,  Jails,  Police  and  Almshouses,  Work 
among  Railroad  Employees,  Work  among  Soldiers  and  Sail- 
ors, Work  among  Lumber  Men,  Work  among  Miners,  to  se- 
cure the  use  of  Unfermented  Wine  at  the  Lord's  Table,  Daj 
of  Prayer  and  Week  of  Prayer,  Social  Purity,  Work  among 
Mormon  Women,  Sabbath  Observance,  Flower  Mission. 

V.  Social  Department.  —  Divisions  :  Parlor  Meetings, 
State  and  County  Faii-s. 

VI.  Legal  Department,  —  Divisions :  Legislation  and 
Petitions,  Franchise,  Railroad  Rates,  Standing  Committees 
on  Music,  on  the  Status  of  the  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools, 
on  Co-operation  of  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  with  Associated 
Charities. 

This  enumeration  gives  the  outline  of  the  work,  but  con- 
veys little  conception  of  the  vast  numbers  engaged  in  it, 
or  the  mighty  play  of  the  two  hundred  thousand  selected 
spirits  who  are  the  living  stones  in  this  fairest  earthly  tempi* 
of  God. 

Out  of  the  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Unioi 
has  grown  that  of  the  world.  Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Lucas, 
sister  to  John  Bright,  president ;  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard, 
vice-president  for  the  United  States ;  Mrs.  Letitia  YoumaiB. 
for  the  Dominion  of  Canada ;  Mrs.  Dr.  Whitney,  for  th 
Hawaiian  Islands,  New  Zealand ;  Mre.  Judge  Ward,  New 
Zealand ;  Madame  Andersson  Meijerhelm,  Sweden ;  Mrs. 
W.  E.  Locke,  Bulgaria ;  Miss  M.  W.  Leitch,  Ceylon ;  Mis 
Brenthnall,  Brisbane,  Queensland,  Australia;  American  sec- 
retary, Mrs.  Hannah  Whitall  Smith ;  British  secretary,  Mrs. 
Mary  Whitall  Costelloe ;  American  treasurer.  Miss  Esitei 
Pugh ;  British  treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  Gregson. 

Organizers  for  Europe. — Miss  Charlotte  A.  Graj; 
Madame  Andersson  Meijerhelm,  for  Northern  Europe. 

Superintendents.  —  Mrs.  Marj'-  B.  Willard,  general  sapa*- 
intendent  press  department,  Berlin,  Prussia. 

American  Superintendents.  —  Legal  Department,  Mrs- 
John  P.  Newman  ;  Press  Department,  Mrs.  Clara  L.  Boach; 
Bible-Reading  Department,  Mrs.  Hannah  Whitall  Smith. 
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The  Union  Signal^  for  several  years,  and  until  failing  health 
compelled  her  retirement,  so  ably  edited  by  Mrs.  Mary  B. 
Willard,  is  now  under  the  literary  management  of  Miss  Mary 
Allen  West.  It  is  a  perfect  clearing-house  of  temperance 
information,  especially  of  all  that  relates  to  the  work  and 
condition  of  the  union.  The  cause  of  temperance  has  no 
more  able,  aggressive  or  judicious  pen  in  its  service  than  that 
of  Miss  West. 

The  Signal  was  founded  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Ma- 
tilda B.  Carse,  a  woman  of  extraordinary  energy  and  ability, 
who  has  demonstrated  that  her  sex  has  unsurpassed  business 
powers.  Her  life,  one  of  bereavement  and  much  personal 
sorrow,  is  now  wholly  devoted  to  the  relief  of  others'  woes, 
and  to  comprehensive  plans  to  promote  the  growth  and  per- 
manency of  the  Union  and  the  welfare  of  humanity. 

The  Signal  is  organized  in  the  interest  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U., 
lias  125,000  capital  stock,  divided  into  shares  of  $25  each ; 
nearly  60,000  weekly  circulation,  which  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Mrs.  Carse,  who  is  the  publisher  and  business  manager 
of  the  Woman's  Temperance  Publication  Association,  is  now 
eiiorao^ed  in  the  erection  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Union 

CO  * 

Home  in  Chicago.  The  lot,  already  purchased,  is  in  a  most 
eligible  location  in  the  city.  The  structure,  the  plans  of 
which  are  drawn  already,  is  to  be  twelve  stories  high,  and 
the  income  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Union.  The 
estimated  cost  is  one  million  dollars,  and  will  furnish  com- 
plete business  accommodations  to  the  Union,  and  much  space 
in  addition  for  rent.  The  Home  of  the  Union  is  going  up. 
It  would  be  pronounced  impossible  by  mere  mortals,  but  any- 
thing seems  to  be  possible  to  Mrs.  Carse,  and  in  Chicago. 
And  now  I  am  to  state  the  most  astonishing  fact  of  the 
whole,  that  is,  to  a  man.  During  the  first  eight  years  of  the 
work  of  the  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,, 
its  income  averaged  not  over  one  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
During  all  that  time,  it  had  not  a  single  salaried  ojSSeer,  and 
now  has  but  one  —  its  corresponding  secretary,  at  $1000  per 
year,  while  a  private  secretary  is  furnished  the  president  at 
:$600. 

The  present  income  of  the  society  is  but  from  eight  to  ten 
thousand  dollars  yearly,  and  with  all  this  immense  labor  and 
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expenditure  the  Union  is  of  course  gre^vtly  embarrassed  at 
times,  and  in  fact  nearly  always,  with  an^earages  which  are 
the  source  of  great  anxiety  to  its  leaders.  The  generous 
philanthropy  of  this  country,  often  praying  to  God  to  know 
how  to  invest  money  so  as  to  yield  the  largest  returns  to  His 
cause  and  for  the  happiness  of  the  race,  should  fill  the  treas- 
ury of  the  Union  to  ovei'flowing,  and  provide  for  its  future 
as  well  as  present  wants,  by  contributions  and  permanent 
benefactions.  This  work  has  so  far  been  done  by  the  con- 
secration of  the  highest  and  best  gifts  of  the  thousands  who 
are  engaged  in  it,  for  now  these  thirteen  years,  without  money 
and  without  price  for  their  personal  services.  The  human 
race  has  no  story  like  it ;  and  the  men  of  this  pi-oud  and 
wealthy  American  nation  can  point  to  a  lofty  type  of  woman- 
hood, developed  by  Christianity  and  republican  institutions, 
of  whom  the  world  has  no  other  example.  What  a  pity  — 
should  I  say  shame  ?  —  that  these  women  want  for  mew 
money,  -when  with  them  so  little  does  so  much  !  Think  of  i 
woman,  like  Frances  E.  Willard,  going  through  our  countrf 
and  world  —  doing  what  she  does,  and  as  she  does  it,  with- 
out a  dollar  reward  for  the  expenditure  of  this  consecrated 
life,  worried  for  money  —  half  the  time  fed  by  God's  ravens, 
with  nothing  but  faith,  hope  and  love  to  live  on  now,  and  no 
provision  whatever  for  age,  when  this  brilliant  career  shill 
halt  and  this  voice  from  heaven  shall  fail  from  the  earth ! 

And  she  is  but  one  of  so  many.  It  is  at  once  their  gloiy 
and  our  shame.  I  sometimes  wish  I  was  not  a  man  ;  or  that, 
being  one,  I  had  more  money.  I  hope  those  who  have  will 
read  this  chapter.  What  would  not  these  women  accom- 
plish with  a  million  a  year  1 

The  superintendent  of  Southern  work,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished women  the  country  ever  knew.  Mi's.  Sallie  F. 
Chapin  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  has,  during  twelve  yeare  last 
past,  labored  night  and  day  for  the  redemption  of  that  pcjf- 
tion  of  our  common  country  from  the  woret  plague  that  ever 
afflicted  it,  and  the  astonishing  prevalence  of  prohibitioa 
sentiment  in  the  South  is  the  abundant  reward  of  her  labors. 
With  her  have  been  associated  Mrs.  Sibley  of  Georgia,  and 
Mrs.  Merrick  of  New  Orleans,  Mrs.  Meriwether  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mrs.  Snell  of  Mississippi,  and  many  other  of  tht 
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fielectest  women  of  the  South,  whose  prayers  and  tears  during 
the  long  night  of  weary  waiting  are  now  turning  into  songs  of 
pmise  and  victory.  Sometime  it  will  be  known  how  the  real 
union  of  these  States  was  first  restored  in  the  hearts  of  the 
women  of  the  North  and  the  South,  whose  souls  first  fused 
together  in  this  great  struggle  to  rescue  the  whole  country 
from  an  evil  compared  with  which  the  war,  with  all  its  causes, 
was  a  trifle.  Whatever  foreign  complications  may  arise,  so 
long  as  the  National  Christian  Temperance  Union  lasts,  thia 
nation  shall  learn  civil  war  no  more.  If  brotherhood  will 
not  keep  the  peace,  then  sisterhood  will  preserve  it. 

The  Crusade  was  half  song.  In  fact,  music  is  the  vehicle; 
of  moral  transitions.  It  is  both  an  accompaniment  and  a 
weapon  of  revolution.  Lately  the  Union  has  turned  atten- 
tion more  and  more  to  its  neglected  power  as  an  agent  for 
the  regeneration  of  human  nature. 

I  am  not  about  to  write  of  it,  but  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do 
not  think  this  force  is  as  yet  fully  comprehended,  certainly 
not  utilized,  as  a  creative  and  elevating  influence  upon  the 
whole  human  being.  It  will  perhaps  be  remembered  that 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson,  the  philanthropist,  whose  bene- 
factions and  personal  inspiration  have  vitalized  the  energies 
of  so  many  willing  workers  for  the  welfare  of  the  race,  and 
lifted  up  many  a  ''heart  bowed  down  with  grief,"  while 
every  good  cause  shall  rise  up  to  call  her  memory  blessed, 
has  lately  stai-ted  the  idea  of  song-service  among  the  poor. 
In  various  parts  of  the  country  it  has  been  adopted,  with 
remarkable  results.  I  quote  from  Prof.  Alfred  Andrews, 
•who  has  lately  published  a  simple  and  valuable  lesson-book 
for  the  easy  training  of  the  old  and  young  "  to  lift  up  their 
voices  in  praise  or  song  "  : 


"  The  author  of  a  great  work  on  moral  education  has  given 
the  philosophical  explanation  why  vocal  music  affects  the  moral 
nature,  and  among  other  things  says  that  there  is  no  moral  power 
in  education  equal  to  the  voice  of  the  pupil ;  that  the  chief  and 
most  beneficent  moral  exercise  is  that  in  which  the  voice  goes 
forth,  with  all  its  emotional  strength,  in  the  expression  of  feeling 
in  song ;  and  that  the  school  in  which  song  is  not  a  prominent 
part  of  its  exercises  is  not  a  moral  school,  for  song  is  a  great  moral 
element. 
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"  True  song  is  a  gush  of  feeling,  and  is  therefore  moral  edua- 
tion  in  its  purity.  Songs  are  the  highways  of  angels  to  human 
hearts ;  and  when  you  close  these  highways  and  shut  oat  the  angels 
the  dev^ils  are  free  to  come  in  their  place." 

Mrs.  Thompson's  idea  was  lately  utilized  hy  the  Baptist 
Social  Union  of  Boston,  in  its  social  and  missionary  work. 
A  district  was  selected  in  which  many  workmen  lived,  and 
there  was  a  strong  desire  to  get  them  more  interested  in 
religious  affairs.  Special  invitations  were  sent  to  five  thoQ- 
sand  —  all  men  and  American  workmen  —  to  be  present  at 
a  "  sacred  concert."  Eight  hundred  came.  They  were 
delighted,  and  brought  many  more  with  them  to  the  next 
concert,  and  after  that  one  came  again »  when,  by  invitation, 
they  brought  their  wives.     I  quote  from  the  press  account: 

"*'  The  church  was  now  crowded  to  overflowinff The 

best  singers  and  the  best  music  that  could  be  had  were  none 
too  good  for  the  working-men  and  the  working-women  of  the 
South  End."  The  concert  was  so  arranged  that  often  all 
could  take  part  —  singing  "America"  and  like  tunes.  The 
result  has  been  to  fill  the  church,  and  keep  it  full  of  its  new 
occupants,  whom  the  best  preaching  alone  never  would  have 
allured  to  the  sanctuary. 

Mrs.  Thompson  writes : 

"  If  a  nation  may  be  made  to  drift  into  war  by  the  inflncnce  of 
martial  music,  why  may  not  the  spirit  of  peace  be  generated  and 
infused  by  the  influence  of  sacred  music  and  song? 

"The  poet  Lowell  says:  *One  of  His  sweetest  charitweii 
music* 

"  In  our  poor-houses  there  are  old  men  and  women,  sad,  hop^ 
less,  weary  —  long  strangers  to  any  gentle  ministrations.  In  otf 
prisons  there  are  dull  intellects,  and  hearts  hardened  against  opei 
religious  efforts ;  in  our  hospitals  there  are  suffering  ones  so  won 
with  pain,  so  weak,  so  near  the  world  for  which,  alas !  they  have 
received  no  preparation,  —  to  all  these  might  be  borne  on  lb* 
wings  of  song  the  words  of  life  from  Him  who  came  *to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  poor,  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  set  at  Uberty 
them  that  are  bruised.' 

"A  Christian  song  has  this  advantage  over  a  sermon— the 
truth  in  it  touches  the  heart  of  the  hearer  unawares,  when  he  i» 
not  on  the  defensive  against  the  gospel. 
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"  Specially  successful  may  tbe  hymn  be  if  some  helpful  thought 
is  repeated  over  and  over,  as  in  the  refrains  of  the  choruses.  This 
will  fasten  on  many  a  hearer,  and  sing  itself  in  his  mind  hours  and 
days  after  it  was  heard. 

'^  Educate  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  sacred  music,  and  the 
heart  will  readily  educate  the  head." 

And  she  adds  in  a  note  to  me  last  July : 

"  I  wish  you  could  see  the  need  and  the  use  of  ^ving  the  people 
music.  Could  you  make  the  American  people  a  singing  people, 
you  would  soon  see  a  change  in  their  morals.  Sing  I  —  I  wish 
every  one  could  and  would  sing,  and  I  pray  God  to  inspire  you 
with  the  idea  of  making  music  and  temperance  go  together,  and 
so  help  each  other  along." 

Now,  there  is  more  in  this  than  may  be  dreamed  of  in  our 
philosophy.  Both  praise  and  prayer  appeal  to  primary  ele- 
ments and  emotions  of  the  soul  —  and  the  most  of  us  arc 
more  accessible  through  pmise  than  prayer.  Even  sinners 
feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  help  along  the  singing ;  but  as 
for  prayer,  that  is  a  different  thing  —  only  for  the  saints  — 
very  few  are  good  enough  to  pray  in  public  —  only  the  min- 
ister, the  deacons,  and  a  few  of  the  very  best.  However  all 
this  is  to  be  explained,  if  it  can  be  explained,  the  fact  is  a 
whole  congregation  and  "  innumerable  multitudes  "  will  yield 
to  song,  and  sing  themselves  also,  when  nothing  else  seems  I 

to  stir  them  at  all.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  poet  had  an 
impression  of  what  is  coming  when  he  broke  forth  as  though 
he  began  to  hear  it : 

«*  When  shall  the  sound  of  singing 

Flow  joyfully  along ! 
When  hill  and  valley,  ringing 

With  one  triumphant  song, 
Proclaim  the  contest  ended, 

And  He  who  once  was  slain, 
Again  to  earth  descended. 

Returns  in  bliss  to  reign." 

And  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  is  develop- 
ing more  and  more  the  idea  to  which  Mrs.  Thompson  calls 
attention  in  this  timely  way. 

Miss  Anna  Gordon,  who  is  like  another  right  arm  to  Miss 
"Willard  (but  she  has  one  for  her  own  use  also),  and  others 
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are  utilizing  more  and  more  this  comparatively  anased  agenq 
of  song.  If  I  could  write  a  word  which  would  enooarage 
the  feeling  that  they  are  developing  a  new  sense,  as  it  were, 
or  rather  one  of  which  the  world  has  vaguely  known,  and 
conceived  to  belong  to  the  few,  but  which  now  is  to  become 
the  possession  of  the  many,  and  as  much  a  means  of  reform, 
regeneration  and  happiness  as  reading,  preaching,  prayiog 
or  the  universal  development  of  artistic  powers,  I  should 
deem  myself  most  fortunate.  But  this  chapter  must  dose 
with  mention  of  scarce  any  of  the  great  leaders  of  the 
Union ;  for  the  time  would  fail  me  to  speak  of  Mrs.  Wood- 
bridge,  Mrs.  Foster,  Mrs.  Buell,  Mrs.  Burt,  Mrs.  Lathrop 
and  Miss  Coleman,  who  has  created  a  temperance  Iitentm« 
almost  of  her  own  intellectual  and  business  powers,  Mrs. 
Stevens,  Miss  Pugh,  Mrs.  Newman  of  Washington  and  Mrs. 
Newman  of  Nebraska,  Mrs.  Barnes,  Dr.  Burnett,  Mrs. 
Barney,  Miss  Smith,  Mrs.  Wallace,  Mra.  'White,  Mr. 
Knox,  Mrs.  Gordon,  Miss  Briggs  and  Miss  Brown,  whoa 
I  have  personally  known,  and  seen  in  the  prosecation  of 
their  mighty  work,  and  a  thousand  others  who  in  evciy 
State  and  Territory  and  on  every  inch  of  our  national  soil— 
and  beyond  it  —  have  wrought  and  still  are  working  for  tie 
good  of  man  and  the  glory  of  God,  in  season  and  oat  of 
season,  accomplishing  their  great  mission  on  earth — who  by 
their  faith  have  removed  mountains  —  of  whom  the  woild 
is  not  worthy. 

And  some  are  not,  for  God  has  taken  them. 

Of  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  the  President  of  the  Woman^s 
National  Christian  Temperance  Union,  I  had  inteuded  to 
write ;  but  I  will  not  mar  the  felicity  of  her  fame  by  w 
attempted  portrayal  of  her  accomplishments,  her  powers 
and  her  worth.  She  leads  the  wonderful  organization,  av 
lected  from  the  world's  Christian  womanhood,  and  embraciig 
the  highest  forces  operating  in  the  forefront  of  civilizatioii, 
with  the  valor  of  Alexander,  the  sagacity  of  Fabius,  th« 
patience  and  piety  of  Wsishington.  She  is  a  woman.  Tn 
belong  to  the  Union  is  a  high  honor.  To  lead  it  is  a  still 
higher  honor.  To  lead  it  as  it  is  led  is  almost  impossible  to 
human  powers.  It  would  be  quite  so  but  for  the  feet  that 
this  Grand  Army  is  right,  both  by  instinct  and  inspiratioa- 
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Let  us  hope  for  the  permanence  of  this  great  organization. 
I  believe  it  to  be  indestructible  because  it  is  the  creation  or 
result  of  causes  operating  from  the  beginning  of  time,  and 
which  in  a  true  sense  ordain  whatsoever  conies  to  pass,  and 
is  a  necessary  means  to  the  great  end  of  millennial  trans-  'M 

formation.  ^^ 

The  true  history  of  our  time  is  being  made  by  woman.  ;  ,  <*| 

It  is  her  age.     We  are  fortunate  to  live  in  it.     Let  the  next,  >  }^ 

which  can  look  back  upon  their  full  proportions,  record  its  ":'_^ 

wonders.     Meanwhile,  let  the  actors  ill  these  great  events  ^H 

wait  for  the  verdict  of  posterity,  who  g 

' '  Long  shall  seek  their  likeness — long  in  vain."  -'^ 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

WHAT  SHALL  WB  DO  NEXT? 

Since  Waterloo  no  Year  in  which  Rom  has  not  been  the  Great  DeBtroyer 
— Governor  St.  John^s  Speech  at  Worcester  —  The  New  Centaiyof 
Temperance  Reform  —  A  Look  Backward  on  the  Past— Means  d 
the  Past  Successes  —  Helps  and  Hindrances  —  One  Hundred  Yean 
have  Wrought  Conviction  —  The  Removal  of  the  Evil  is  now  the 
Problem  —  The  Question  Everywhere,  North  and  Southf  East  aad 
West  —  The  American  People  must  Act — What  to  do  Next?- 
Washingtonian  Moral  Suasion  not  Sufficient — Constitutional  Amemi- 
ment  —  Not  of  what  Party,  but  will  ihe  Member  of  Congress  Vote 
Prohibitory  Amendment?  —  In  1890  Submit  the  Amendment  to  die 
People  —  No  more  Mistakes — Unanimity  and  Efficiency  —  Caucuses, 
Primaries  and  Nominating  Conventions  —  National  I^hibitioD  oar 
Watchword  —  Then,  America  the  Temperance  Leader  and  Redeemer 
•f  the  Nations. 

AS  we  turn  our  faces  to  the  foe  and  move  for  the  prom- 
ised land,  we  feel  the  force  of  the  question,  —  What 
shall  we  do  next?  Let  us  briefly  review  the  past  and  con- 
sider a  few  suggestions  in  answer  to  this  question. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  use  of  intoxicating,  that  is  to 
say  of  poisonous  liquors  as  a  beverage  is  the  chief  sooioe 
and  immediate  cause  of  more  hurt  to  society  and  to  individ- 
uals than  any  other  agency  which  can  be  named.  The 
war  of  the  rebellion  cost  us  fewer  lives  and  less  treasnre 
year  by  year  during  its  term  of  death  and  devastation  than 
the  nation  has  sacrificed  annually  to  the  Moloch  of  alcohol 
during  the  halcyon  period  which  has  elapsed  since  its  close. 
Pestilence  has  not  slain  sixty  thousand  victims  in  any  one 
year  since  the  settlement  of  this  country.  If  cholera  and 
small-pox,  combined,  should  sweep  away  one  hundred  thou- 
sand of  our  countrymen  in  a  season,  the  nation  would  organ- 
ize as  one  vast  funeral  procession  and  hang  the  heavens  with 
the  emblems  of  despair.  Famine  is  with  us  unknown,  or  at 
least  unnecessary,  and  whenever  it  exists  it  is  a  crime  either 
of  the  victim  or  of  the  community,  and  not  an  excusable  mis- 
fortune in  any  case  whatever ;  but  in  other  civilized  lan<fa 
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stairation,  even  daring  the  last  fifty  years,  has  occasionally 
taught  mankind  that  the  terrible  word  can  not  yet  be  dropped 
from  the  human  vocabulary  as  descriptive  of  an  evil  liability 
to  which  is  extant  among  men. 

Yet  it  may  safely  be  said  that  since  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, now  the  full  period  of  the  life  of  man,  there  has  been  no 
one  year  in  which  the  combined  suffering  and  pecuniary- 
losses  inflicted  upon  the  Caucasian  race  by  war,  pestilence 
and  famine,  have  equalled  the  total  of  destruction  chargeable 
to  alcohol  in  the  same  lapse  of  time.     Beyond  this  the  curse 
of  the  latter  has  been  not  intermittent  and  occasional,  but 
perpetual  and  inexorable,  and,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  increas 
ing  like  the  everlasting  and  unyielding  pressure  of  gravita- 
tion and  depravity.     In  this  work  we  have  become  familiar 
with  the  mathematical  statements  which  come  to  us  from 
statisticians,  municipal  authorities,  from  the  leading  lumina* 
lies  of  all  the  professions  and  from  every  source  of  authentic 
information,  by  which  we  learn  that  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  pauperism,  insanity  and  crime,  and  of  the  public  and 
private  burdens  which  these  great  evils  impose  upon  us,  are 
directly  chargeable  to  intoxicating  drink.     Such  facts  are  as 
familiar  as  corpses  upon  a  battlefield,  and  seem  to  attract  no 
more  attention.     I  hazard  nothing  in  appealing  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  every  one  who  reads  these  lines  to  attest  that 
he  has  seen  more  of  evil  flowing  from  this  than  from  any 
other  one  cause  during  his  whole  lifetime,  and  I  should 
hardly  fail  if  I  asserted  that  the  personal  sorrows  and  afliic- 
tions  which  he  has  most  to  bewail  among  friends,  kindred 
and  the  community  where  he  may  dwell  are   traceable  to 
the   same   omnipresent  curse.     Those  who   preach,  preach 
against  it,  and  those  who  pray,  pray  against  it.      Platform 
orators  denounce  it.      The  press  recounts  its  daily  crimes 
and  deviltries,  and  those  who  drink,  as  well  as  those  who 
abstain,  vie  with  each  other  in  stigmatizing  rum  as  the  worst 
thing  there  is  extant.     Yet,  somehow,  the  old  king  does 
most  wonderfully  hold  his  own.     He  is  the  popular  curse. 
He  has  round  billions  of  money  invested  in  his  business, 
one-tenth,  perhaps,  of  the  property  and  labor  of  the  country, 
producing  and  distributing  death  and  misery  to  the  American 
people.     His  market  is  as  sure  as  that  for  cotton,  corn  or 
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beef.     The  unnatural  appetite  which  constitutes  the  demand 
has  become   as  insatiable,  and  almost  as  universal,  as  the 
demand  for  healthy  foods.      This  appetite  descends  with  the 
blood,  and  the  parent  thus  tends  bar,  even  after  death,  for  his 
child.      Multitudes  bewail  the  evils  of  intoxiaition,  attend 
temperance  meetings,  sing  temperance  songs  and  pay  a  dol- 
lar a  year  to  help  along  the  blessed  cause,  and  then  lease 
their  real  estate  for  saloons,  protest  against  the  insertion  of 
prohibition  planks  in  political  platforms  lest  remonstrance 
against   evil   shall  upset  party  supremacy ;  or,  it  may  be, 
with  upright  purpose,  influenced  by  profound  discouragement 
and  disgust,  they  break  down  and  destroy  an  organization 
which  they  created  and  which  belongs  to  them,  which  they 
might  control  and  save  and  use  as  a  mighty  power  for  the 
removal  of  the  evils  which  they  deplore.     So  it  goes,  and  the 
evil  expands  until,  as  Governor  St.  John  tells  us,  no  doubt 
truly,  in  a  speech  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1885, 
that  the  production,  which  in  the  year  1862  was  said  to  have 
been  16,000,000  gallons  of  distilled  liquors,  and  62,000,000 
gallons  of  beer,  perhaps  .an  exceptionally  unproductive  year, 
was,  according  to  a  recent   report  of  the  commissioner  of 
internal  revenue,    69,000,000   gallons   of   distilled  spirits, 
19,000,000  barrels  or  700,000,000  gallons  of  malt  liquor3, 
and  over  2,000,000  gallons  of  wine,  all  which  went  into  the 
consumption  of  this  country  during  the  fiscal  year  endin; 
June  30,  1885.     Well,  really,  we   do  not  seem  to  be  pro- 
gressing very  rapidly  according  to  these  figures,  but  I  sus- 
pect that  the  returns  of  1862  were  imperfect.     There  is, 
however,  I  think,  no  doubt  that  the  consumption  of  all  kinds 
of   intoxicating   liquors   has  increased  quite  as  rapidly  as 
population  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  quarter  ci  a 
century.     This  is  true  of  malt  liquors,  unquestionably,  and 
perhaps  of  wines.     The  rum  traffic  is  now  the  great  menacii^ 
danger  of  America  and  of  civilization. 

What,  then,  shall  we  do  ?  1  do  not  assume  that  I  can 
answer  this  question.  I  can  state  what  seems  to  my  viaon 
to  be  the  better  way ;  that  is  all  that  any  man  can  do,  and 
the  Supreme  Kuler  of  events  will  direct  the  pathway  of 
action  for  the  new  century  and  in  the  ages  to  come  as  he  has 
from  the  beginning  until  now. 
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We  stand  upon  an  elevation  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
century  of  the  temperance  reform.  It  is  an  hour  of  retro- 
spect and  of  forecast.  Something  is  revealed  by  the  lamp  of 
experience  for  the  guidance  of  our  feet  in  the  century  to 
come.  What  has  been  done  in  the  last  hundred  years?  By 
what  means  has  it  been  accomplished?  What  remains  to 
do,  and  by  what  means  and  methods  shall  the  remaining 
work  be  wrought?  These  questions  are  the  all-important 
ones  before  us  now.  They  have  largely  been  answered 
already,  and  space  forbids  any  save  the  most  cursory  view  of 
so  vast  a  theme. 

In  the  first  place,  during  the  century  just  closed  we  have 
learned  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage, 
simply  as  a  beverage  and  not  as  a  medicine,  is  an  evil  both 
useless  and   hurtful.     We  have  learned  that  alcohol  is  a 
poison  and  not  a  food ;  that  it  is  never  useful  to  the  human 
system  save  under  circumstances  when   a  poison  may  be 
useful,  never  to  produce  or  improve  health  only  as  it  may 
remove  an  obstruction  to  the  natural  and  proper  action  of 
this  vital  machine,  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.     We 
gravely  doubt  whether  it  be  ever  useful  or  necessary.    Science 
has  become  our  ally,  and  fortifies  our  cause  impregnably  with 
her  demonstrations.     The  Byronic  phrase,  "  Rum  and  True 
Religion,"  was  hardly  blasphemous  sixty  years  ago.     A  ven- 
erable Christian  once  told  me  that  when  he  was  six  years  old, 
his  sainted  mother  became  converted  and  joined  the  Congre- 
gfiitional  Church  in  one  of  the  best  towns  in  my  own  State. 
Among  his  most  vivid  recollections  was  the  memory  of  the 
visits  of  the  distinguished  divine,  who  came,  on  two  or  more 
occasions  to  his  father's  house,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
theological  soundness  as  well  as  practical  piety  of  his  mother 
during  the  probationary  period  which  preceded  her  admis- 
sion to  the  church,  every  such  interview  in  the  discharge  of 
his  sacred  calling  being  opened  by  a  liberal  drink  of  New 
England  rum,  administered  by  the  hands  of  the  candidate 
for  admission.     It  was  not  only  the  way  of  the  world,  but 
it   was   the  way  of  the   church.     Drinking  which   did  not 
result  in  actual  helplessness  was  hardly  considered  an  offense, 
Tvhile,  as  to  social  custom,  its  indulgence  was  as  universal 
as  it  was  deemed  to  be  delightful,  and  its  dangerous  tendency 
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was  overlooked  most  strangely  and  wickedly  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  best  of  men.  Now  the  Christian  miniatry, 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  is  almost  a  unit  against  mm.  The 
medical  profession  is  against  rum ;  the  judiciary  is  against 
rum :  science,  religion,  the  learned  professions  as  a  whole, 
which  one  hundred  years  ago  were  for  rum,  are  now  agaiiL4 
it.  The  substantial  press  of  the  country  is  against  it ;  intel- 
ligence, conscience,  all  the  great  forces  and  agencies  of 
society  are  against  it.  Whenever  and  wherever  any  of 
them  advocate  its  cause,  the  work  is  accompanied  by  a 
concession  of  the  evil,  and  the  hypocritical  or  ignorant  pre- 
tense that  it  can  best  be  suppressed  by  some  policy  which 
increases  the  evil.  You  cannot  conceive  of  a  political  plat- 
form which  advocates  or  justifies  the  liquor  traffic  because  it 
does  any  good.  All  opposition  to  the  evil  is  deprecated,  or 
its  license  is  sought  only  upon  the  ground  that  stringent  ani 
prohibitory  measures  increase  the  evil,  or  that  such  alleged 
invasions  of  personal  liberty  are  dangerous  to  individuals  or 
to  the  State.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  very  essence 
of  all  government  is  an  invasion  of  personal  liberty  to  do 
wrong,  and  there  can  be  no  personal  liberty  to  perform  any 
action  hurtful  to  society  and  to  the  State,  which  is  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  and  the  power  of  the  government  established 
for  the  preservation  of  both.  In  short,  this  much  (and  it  b 
everything  in  that  it  is  the  major  premise  of  the  sj'llogka 
whose  conclusion  is  the  destruction  of  the  traffic),  has  been 
established  by  the  agitation  of  the  century  just  closed :  that 
the  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage  is  the 
greatest  crime  and  curse  of  modern  times.  All  the  great 
conservative  and  presen'^ative  forces  of  society  are  now 
arrayed  against  it.  That  means  it«  ultimate  and  inevitable 
extinction. 

There  never  was  an  evil,  which  has  passed  away,  that  w» 
not  destroyed  by  public  opinion.  There  is  not,  there  never 
will  be,  an  evil  which  can  withstand  the  assaults  of  the 
enlightened  condemnation  of  a  free  people  who  suffer  from 
it.  We  have,  then,  this  impregnable  fact  and  supreme  con- 
solation which  the  past  century  has  bequeathed  to  us,  more 
precious  to  humanity  than  a  diadem  of  morning-stars,  that 
the  liquor  traffic  is  doomed,  and  shall  be  destroyed.    T^ 
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demon  has  been  tried,  and  condemned  to  death  in  the  highest 
court,  the  court  of  public  opinion.  To  us  is  assigned  the 
work  of  execution.  Let  us  proceed  to  perform  that  duty 
faithfully,  relentlessly  and  now. 

For  a  moment  let  us  consider  the  means  by  which  the' 
achievements  of  the  past  have  been  won. 

There   seem  to   be  two  agencies  which  influence  human 
action,    persuasion   and  force,  —  the   action   of  individuals 
upon   each   other  and  upon  the   community  by  facts   and 
motives   addressed  to   the   understanding  and  to  the  will, 
or,  in  other  words,  moral  suasion ;  and  the  will  of  the  com- 
munity—  the  result  of  moral  suasion,  embodied  in  law.     The 
law  itself  becomes,  in  its  turn,  the  fortress  and  re-enforce- 
ment of  the  moral  sentiment  and  opinion  of  the  community ; 
and  by  the   sanctions  which  belong  to   its   administration, 
and  the  reverence  which  a  free  people  must  always  entertain 
for  the  laws  which  have  once  been  enacted,  even  when  the 
reasons  which  may  have  led  to  it  have  become  forgotten 
or  obscured  in  the  agitation  of  fresh  issues  concerning  the 
public  weal,  the  law  preserves  and  maintains  the  good  to 
secure  which  it  was  enacted.     After  popular  enthusiasm  has 
passed  away,  the  enemy  comes  in  again  like  a  flood.     Then 
it  is  that  a  vigilant  and  determined  minority  can  rally  under 
the  flegis  of  an  existing  law,  and  summon  its  sanctions  as  a 
means  of  recalling  the  former  acuteness  of  a  now  blunted 
public  sentiment,  as  well  as  to  directly  suppress  or  restrain 
the  evil  prohibited.     True  it  is  that  when  a  law  is   really 
-wrong,  or  by  the  nature  of  things  has  become  obsolete,  the 
reason  thereof  failing,  it  is  impossible  for  a  minority  long  to 
enforce  it.     But,  on   the   other  hand,  if  the   evil  remain, 
and  the  law  be  right,  the  fact  that  it  is  on  the  statute-book 
is  a  very  great  advantage,  especially  in  times  of  declension 
in  public  zeal  for  the  right.     Both  these  forces,  moral  suasion 
and  public  law,  have  been  employed  in  the  promotion  of  the 
temperance  reform  during  the  century  past.     It  is  so  patent 
that  moral  suasion,  by  education  and  argument,  has  been  and 
always  must  be  the  great  preliminary,  all-causing  and  con- 
trolling agency  in  moulding  public  opinion,  which  alone  makes 
laws  and  gives  permanent  efficiency  after  their  enactment, 
that  for  my  present  purpose  I  need  not  press  its  importance, 
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to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  past,  further  upon  the  atten- 
tion. I  wish  to  consider,  however,  briefly,  the  character  of 
the  legal  enactments  which  in  the  past  have  been  relied  upon 
to  promote  the  temperance  reform.  These  have  been  by 
license  or  by  prohibition  of  the  sale  for  immediate  consump- 
tion, either  by  the  State  or  by  some  subdivision  of  the  State, 
-as  a  town  or  county,  by  authority  derived  from  the  State. 
The  general  government  has  never  passed,  as  it  might  do, 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories  any  form 
whatever  of  prohibitory  law  against  the  rum  traffic.  License, 
laws  are  based  upon  the  idea  of  taxation  for  revenue,  and 
imply  a  sanction  of  the  trade,  as  well  as  participation  in 
the  profits  thereof  by  the  whole  people,  who,  for  the  general 
good  alone,  can  exercise  the  taxing  power.  A  license  gives 
the  right  to  sell  in  consideration  of  the  fee  paid  to  the  people, 
and  prohibits  such  right  to  those  who  will  not  pay  the  tax. 
The  same  sum  imposed  as  a  penalty  for  selling  in  violation 
of  a  prohibitory  law,  is  payable  for  each  and  every  sale,  and 
there  is  no  consent  to  the  act  on  the  part  of  the  public  what- 
ever. The  fact  that  the  penalty,  like  the  fee  for  the  license, 
goes  into  the  public  treasury,  is  of  no  consequence  at 
all.  These  license  laws,  or  excise  laws,  although  for  a 
while  they  may  restrain,  are  no  ultimate  help  to  the  tem- 
perance reform.  They  are,  in  fact,  one  of  the  chief  defenses 
of  thQ  traffic,  and,  whether  high  or  low,  are  of  most  per- 
nicious final  tendency.  They  bribe  the  public  conscience, 
they  bewilder  the  public  intelligence,  and  they  never  are  long 
enforced  in  those  provisions  which  are  sometimes  honestly, 
but  more  generally  with  bad  design,  attached  for  the  appa- 
rent purpose  of  restriction.  The  licensee  soon  violates  all 
these  restrictions,  and  then  is  as  liable  to  prosecution,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  common  seller  without  any  license  at  all, 
as  is  the  latter  at  the  suit  of  the  licensee  himself.  One  vio- 
lator of  law  will  not  prosecute  another  violator  of  law.  Then 
where  is  the  motive  for  prosecution  on  his  part,  the  creation 
of  which  is  said  to  be  the  great  excellence  of  the  license  law 
as  a  means  of  regulating  the  trade  ?  It  has  disappeared,  and 
the  license  law  is  no  law  at  all  in  its  practical  efiect,  save  only 
as  it  does  the  general  coffers  fill  with  the  price  of  blood.  So 
far  as  it  promotes  the  gilded  saloon  by  closing  the  low  grog- 
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gery,  I  have  only  to  say,  the  latter  seems  to  me  to  be  far 
more  respectable,  and  a  less  curse  in  the  community  than 
the  former.  Ten  groggeries  will  not  work  the  ruin  wrought 
by  a  single  palace  of  strong  drink.  Treason  should  be  made 
odious.  Every  lover  of  his  country  should  vote  for  the 
groggery  as  against  the  saloon.  The  license  law,  high  or 
low,  is  no  device  of  the  temperance  reform  nor  of  the  tem- 
perance agitation.  It  was  not  developed  by  it.  The  moral  3 
sentiment  of  the  community  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  i,^ 
origin,  nor,  unless  under  a  gidevous  misapprehension,  with 
its  present  support.  It  has  existed  ever  since  there  was  a 
traffic,  and  for  the  sole  pui-pose  of  getting  money  out  of  it 
for  the  public  pocket,  and  might  just  as  well  be  applied  to 
the  commission  of  any  other  offense  against  the  public  wel- 
fare by  those  who  would  pay  for  the  liberty,  as  to  the  trade 
in  rum.  A  liqense  law  seems  to  me  to  be  radically  wrong  '  ..ti| 
in  principle,  pernicious  in  practice,  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
no  one  has  ever  imposed  any  real  or  permanent  restraint 
upon  the  gigantic  evil  with  which  civilization  is  now  called  "^ 
upon  to  contend.  The  only  permanent  good  effect  of  such  ;i 
a  law  is  to  undeceive  the  confidence  of  the  enemies  of  the 
traffic  in  the  efficacy  of  such  devices.  Some  people  will 
only  learn  from  an  experiment. 

There  remain  to  be  considered  only  the  State  and  local 
option  laws,  which  have  assumed  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
alcohol  for  drinking  purposes.  The  amendments  to  State 
constitutions  have  as  yet  become  hardly  an  operative  force. 

These  prohibitory  laws  have  partially  succeeded  and  they 
have  partially  failed.  Why  have  they  so  far  succeeded? 
Because  they  were  founded  upon  the  right  principle,  and 
hence  rallied  conscience  and  humanity  to  their  support. 
T^hy  have  they  so  far  failed?  Because  they  were,  save  in 
the  principle  involved,  in  no  just  sense  prohibitory  laws  at 
all-  They  did  not,  and  they  do  not,  and  they  can  not,  when 
enacted  by  a  State  only,  prevent  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquor.  The  liquor  traffic  comprises  vastly  more  than  the 
retail  sale,  or  even  the  wholesale  and  retail  transaction. 
The  liquor  traffic  is  practically  independent,  in  a  large 
degree,  of  any  State,  and  in  an  absolute  degree  of  most  of 
the  States.     True,  if  the  drinking  habit  were  not  so  power- 
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ful  and  universal,  it  might  be  somewhat  different.  But  now 
every  little  hamlet  and  almost  every  house  sends  forth  its 
cry  and  holds  out  its  money  to  the  whole  land  and  to  the 
whole  earth,  begging  for  strong  drink.  It  can  be  made 
everywhere,  and,  under  the  protection  of  the  armies  and 
navies  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  world  if  it  come  from  beyond 
the  seas,  alcohol,  in  the  original  packages,  can  be  rolled  into 
the  cellar  of  every  cabin  as  well  as  every  palace  in  the  coun- 
try. But  how  inadequate  and  what  a  misnomer  is  any  suck 
thing  as  a  prohibitory  law  which  can  only  forbid  the  sak  to 
the  consumer  in  a  State  I  and  how  much  more  so  one  whid 
is  operative  only  for  the  same  purpose  in  a  county  or  town! 
Even  the  State  constitutional  amendments,  which  prohiHt 
the  manufacture  as  well  as  the  sale,  must  &il  —  inevitablj 
fail.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  there  is  and  there  can  be 
no  remedy  but  in  a  national  constitutional  prohibitory  law. 
It  will  be  time  enough  to  cry  that  prohibition  does  not  pro- 
hibit when  prohibition  has  been  tried.  The  State  of  Elaine 
has  very  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  her  people  by 
the  operation  of  her  quasi-prohibitory  law ;  so  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont.  Ask  any  old  resident  of  any  one  of 
these  States  and  he  will  tell  you,  yea.  A  politician  with  a 
flask  in  his  pocket  or  a  liquor  drummer  from  Boston  might 
bewail  the  failure  of  the  prohibitory  law  in  those  States,  but 
I  consider  these  laws,  imperfect  as  they  are  in  all  save 
their  motive,  in  their  practical  operation  miracles  of  good; 
and,  considering  the  existing  appetite,  —  which  antedated 
the  law  and  the  existence  of  which  was  the  cause  of  the 
attempted  reform, —  the  enormous  and  concentrated  capital 
and  action  protected  by  nearly  all  State  and  the  over- 
whelming power  of  national  law  which  makes  the  stuff  any- 
where and  carries  it  everywhere,  I  say  deliberately  that  not 
even  the  law  against  murder  is  any  better  enforced  than 
these  poor,  halting  paragraphs  of  infantile  legislation,  nick^ 
named  prohibitory  laws.  A  truly  prohibitory  law  must  have 
jurisdiction  of  the  evil,  and  of  its  physical  causes  from  their 
origin  to  their  end.  The  nation  alone  can  assert  that  M 
jurisdiction  and  exercise  the  necessary  power. 

We  have  been  one  hundred  years  convincing  science,  re- 
ligion, the  professions,  the  judges  who  administer  the  crim- 
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inal  lawsy  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  that  alcohol  is 
poison,  and  that  its  manufacture,  sale  and  use  is  the  organ- 
ized destruction  of  individuals  and  the  body-politic.  The 
nature  of  the  legislation  which  is  to  remove  and  renovate  all 
is  now  to  be  considered  and  enacted  and  enforced.  Who- 
•ever  believes  that  the  destruction  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  not 
a  national  issue  has  made  a  mistake.  Whoever  does  not 
comprehend  that  the  removal  of  that  evil  is  a  duty,  which 
the  nation  is  about  to  perform,  fails  to  discern  the  signs  of 
the  times.  Everywhere  the  question  is  up.  In  the  North 
and  in  the  South ;  in  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Ohio ; 
throughout  the  West  and  the  South-west ;  in  every  State  the 
agitation  is  irrepressible,  because  the  evil  is  gigantic  and 
omnipresent.  It  is  impossible  to  suppress  these  convulsive 
efforts  of  the  social  system  to  free  itself  of  this  foreign  and 
destructive  element.  It  must  be  eliminated  or  society  will 
die.  It  is  of  no  use  to  cry  peace,  for  t}iere  is  no  peace. 
Peace  without  a  complete  cure  would  be  the  most  dangerous 
symptom.  It  would  indicate  the  destruction  of  vital  power, 
presaging  decline  and  death. 

The  American  people  must  do  something. 
What  had  we  best  do  next? 

The  Washingtonian  movement  swept  over  the  country,  some 
Sfty  years  ago,  like  a  tidal  wave  from  the  sea  of  life.  That 
movement  was  moral  suasion  in  its  most  powerful  manifesta- 
tion. The  great  wave  subsided,  and  the  enemy  came  in 
once  more  like  a  flood  of  fire,  and  there  be  those  who  believe 
that  the  last  state  was  worse  than  the  first.  Was,  then,  the 
Washingtonian  movement  wrong?  Nay,  verily,  but  it  was 
incomplete.  The  tremendous  public  opinion  which  the  dis- 
<;ussion  evoked  should  have  been  crystallized  into  the  endur- 
ing forms  of  State  and  national  law.  The  triumph  then 
would  have  been  complete  and  the  work  secure. .  We  have 
At  last  learned  something ;  and  we  are  still  learning  more  and 
more,  that  it  is  what  we  save  that  makes  us  rich.  Deposit 
fill  the  savings  of  reform  in  the  solid  banks  of  constitutional 
And  statutory  legislation,  State  and  national,  and  the  liquor 
traffic  will  not  pauperize  this  generation  of  laborers  in  the 
£eld  of  temperance  reform.  We  shall  have  a  most  precious 
inheritance  to  leave  to  the  generation  which  comes  after  us. 
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We  shall  not  repeat  the  mistake  of  our  fathers.  Whatever  we 
advance  we  shall  hold  by  the  authority  of  la^v.  The  one  all- 
essential  thing  remaining  to  be  done  is  to  put  forth  every  effon 
to  secure  political  action.  State  political  action  is  importaDt, 
but  national -political  action  is  all-important.  I  havecnde:iT- 
ored  to  indicate  why  it  is  indispensable,  and  the  only  action 
which  can  render  that  of  the  States  either  permanent  or 
efficient.  If  either  should  wait  for  the  other,  by  all  means 
let  the  States  wait  on  the  nation ;  let  all  the  people  of  all  the 
States  concentrate  upon  one  grand  effort  to  amend  the 
national  constitution,  so  as  to  prohibit  the  manufacture,  the 
sale,  the  importation,-  the  exportation  and  the  ti^nsportation 
of  alcoholic  beverages  anywhere  within  the  limits  of  the 
national  domain.  That  is  the  way  to  rescue  and  preserve 
the  States.  It  is  easy  thus  to  create  the  popular  sentiment 
which  must  exist  within  the  States  in  order  that  Ie<rislaiioo 
may  be  secured  in  their  several  jurisdictions.  The  evil  is 
national,  and  the  war  which  saves  the  nation  must  be  fought 
by  the  nation.  The  constitution,  now  the  charter  of  the 
rum  power,  is  to  be  amended  by  securing  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  both  houses  of  Congress,  submitting  a  proposition  for  thai 
purpose  to  the  States  for  their  action,  and  its  approval  by 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  number  of  the  States.  The  Pres- 
ident has  nothing  to  do  with  the  submission  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  States,  because  he  legislates  only  by  veto, 
which  is  nullified  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  two  houses,  and 
a  two-thirds  vote  must  be  secured  in  its  favor  in  the  firet 
place.  Between  the  submission  to  the  States  and  ratificatioxi 
by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  a  considerable  period  raij^t, 
undoubtedly  would,  elapse,  but  we  should  succeed  in  the 
end.  All  the  energy  of  the  reform  throughout  the  natioo 
could  be  concentrated  upon  the  States  one  after  another,  and 
1  sincerely  believe  that,  once  before  the  people,  we  can  com- 
plete the  work  in  five  years  time.  Nationally,  little  com- 
paratively important,  can  be  done  now  but  to  get  two-tbinls 
of  both  houses  of  Congress  to  vote  to  submit  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  people.  It  is  nothing  to  us  whether  a 
senator  or  a  representative  be  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican,  a 
Prohibitory  party  man  or  a  Labor  man,  whether  he  is  for 
license    or  prohibition,  provided  he   will  vote  to   take  the 
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sense  of  the  people  upon  such  a  proposed  amendment.    That 
is  what  we  want  of  him  noz^7.     Only  this  and  nothing  more. 
What  honest  man  can  say  that  this  request  is  unreasonable  ? 
What  political  party  which  cares  for  political  freedom  can 
deny  to  the  millions  who  desire  to  be  heard  upon  this  tre- 
mendous question  of  the  amendment  of  the  constitution  of 
the  country,  so  as  to  preserve  the  existence  of  our  nation  and 
of  our  civilization  before  the  only  tribunal  which  can  decide 
it,  the  exercise  of  this  fundamental  right  ?     We  ask  no  man 
or  party  now  to  pledge  himself  to  advocate  the  amendment 
before  the  people ;  we  will  take  care  of  that  when  we  get  to 
the  people.     But  we  demand  that  he  shall  give  to  us  and  that 
political  parties  shall  give  to  us  a  chance  to  be  heard  in  tho 
proper   forum  —  the  forum  of  the   people  —  which,  is  our 
right.     It  is  our  concern,  not  his  or  theirs,  whether  we  are 
defeated  or  not  when  we  reach  the  people  of  the  several 
States.     This  is  the  temperance    issue   now  rising   in  this 
whole  land,  and,  until  this  is  decided,  no  party,  man  or  fac 
tion  can  project  one  of  comparatively  serious  importance 
into    national    politics.      There    is    temperance    sentiment 
enough  to  choose  a  two-thirds  vote  in .  favor  of  submitting 
such  an  amendment  to  the  people  in  the  very  next  House  of 
Eepresentatives,  provided  it  would  go  into  the  primaries  and 
the  conventions  of  political  parties  now  existing,  and  then 
support  in  good  faith  at  the  polls  the  man  who  should  have 
been  pledged  to  submit  the  amendment  to  the  people  of  the 
States.     The  Senate  would  surely  vote  immediately  with  the 
House  upon  this  proposition.     This   amendment  might  be 
thus  submitted  to  the  people  in   1890,  and  the  amendment 
itself  become  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  before  the  close  of 
the  century. 

Oh,  fools  and  blind  !  Can  we  not  discern  the  signs  of  the 
times? 

No  more  mistakes  should  be  made.  The  working  people 
of  this  country  are  with  us,  and  the  whole  temperance  vote 
should  combine  for  the  submission  of  such  an  amendment. 
Control  the  primaries  and  nominating  conventions.  They 
are  the  hiding-places  of  political  power.  This  ought  not  to 
be  a  party  question ;  there  should  be  unanimity  in  a  matter 
like  this,  but  I  fear  we  can  not  hope  so  much  as  this  for- 
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OUT  country.     It  would  be  the  millennium.     Bat  let  us  try. 
Some  party  will  adopt  the  issue  and  in  this  sign  conquer. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  answer  the  question,  what  had 
better  next  be  done  in  the  temperance  reform.  Every  man, 
woman  and  child  is  interested  in  the  answer ;  future  geneiv 
tions  dei)end  upon  that  answer  for  their  destiny  of  weal  or  cl 
woe.  Without  undervaluing  local  and  State  agitation  and 
legislation,  let  us  concentrate  every  energy  and  effort  upoo 
the  one  great  work  of  securing  the  submission  of  a  proposed 
national  amendment  to  the  people  of  the  States.  Theii  w« 
shall  have  before  us  a  period  of  agitation  in  the  States  for  ito 
ratification  there.  Thus  we  shall  have  regenerated  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  tremendous  powers  of  the  nation  will  sooa 
throttle  this  Giant  Despair,  who  is  feeding  by  day  and  by 
night  upon  the  bodies  and  souls  of  our  countrymen.  Let  os 
wisely  conserve  our  forces  and  our  votes.  Peaceful  agencies, 
if  wisely  employed,  will  accomplish  the  grand  result.  Nu- 
merous issues,  essential  to  the  public  welfare,  are  always 
pending,  and  gi-eat  parties  which  are  entrusted  with  Dational 
control  must  embrace  and  simultaneously  deal  with  them  all 
or  perish,  for  they  have  no  right  to  exist  after  they  decline 
or  fail  to  promote  the  public  good. 

Each  man  must  decide  for  himself  the  method  of  his  action. 
Let  us,  however,  at  least  concentrate  upon  the  things  to  be 
done,  that  the  tremendous  forces  now  dissipated  in  the  sand 
may  become  a  mighty  torrent  of  beneficence  and  sweep  awiT 
the  nation's  curse.  Abating  no  whit  of  effort  in  the  way  of 
instruction  or  persuasion,  increasing  the  activity  of  all  the 
agencies  now  employed  to  influence  individual  municipal 
organizations  and  States,  let  us  lift  up  the  mighty  banner  d 
National  Constitutional  Prohibition.  Let  us  ourselves  con- 
template the  subject  from  this  higher  elevation. 

The  nation  refuses  to  permit  the  importation  of  criminals 
. —  then  let  us  prohibit  the  importation  of  the  cause  of  crimi- 
nals and  of  crimes.  We  refuse  to  receive  the  paupers  and 
outcasts  of  surrounding  nations  —  then  let  us  repel  from  onr 
borders  the  primal  source  of  poverty,  wretchedness  and 
despair.  What  we  refuse  to  receive  from  abroad  shall  we 
-continue  to  manufacture  and  export?  What  we  refuse,  or 
ought  to  refuse  to  import  or  export,  because  of  its  malignant 
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and  destructive  work,  shall  we  as  a  nation  continue  to  manu- 
£icture,  distribute  and  consume  among  ourselves  ?  Shall  we 
longer  divide  and  destroy  the  result  of  our  most  zealous 
efforts  among  the  people  and  in  the  States  by  permitting  the 
national  constitution  and  national  power,  within  their  sphere 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  to  protect  the  manufacture,  the 
distribution  and  the  wholesale  trade  in  this  merchandise  of 
death  ?  Nay,  verily,  if  the  new  century  is  to  complete  the 
temperance  reform  there  is  but  one  way  to  accomplish  it — 
IJational  Prohibition  must  be  our  watchword. 

Let  this  issue  be  carried  into  every  caucus  and  primary  for 
<5hoice  of  delegates,  and  into  every  congressional  convention 
of  every  party  at  the  next  election  and  every  election ;  and 
let  every  voter  make  this  issue  one  of  the  great  tests  of  party 
fealty.     Let  the  same  issue  be  made  in  the  caucuses  which 
nominate  the  Legislatures  who  make  senators  of  the  United 
States,  and  thus  choose  members  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress who  will  demand  for  the  people  whom  they  represent, 
the  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  the  forum  of  the  States  for 
the  amendment  and  regeneration  of  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  so  that  this  sacred  instrument  shall  become  the  war- 
rant for  the  destruction,  and  no  longer  the  charter  of  life  and 
liberty  to  the  most  terrible  curse  and  crime  of  civilization. 
"This  seems  to  me  to  be  what  we  had  better  do  next.     The 
first  great  national  step  taken,  the  amendment  to  the  national 
constitution    submitted,    the   amendment   ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States,  the  general  government  clothed  with 
jurisdiction  to  prohibit  the  manufacture,  sale,  importation, 
exportation  and  transportation  of  intoxicating  drinks  to  be 
used  as  a  beverage,  legislation  to  that  end  placed  upon  the 
statute-book  of  the  land,  both  State  and  national  authorities 
harmoniously  combining  for  the   destruction  of  the  traffic, 
public  sentiment  awakened  everywhere   by  this  broad  and 
universal  agitation,  fused  and  consolidated  and  hurled  by  the 
arm  of  the  whole  people,  will  strike  with  the  unity  and 
power  of  the  thunderbolt ;  and,  when  the  deafening  crash 
and  blinding  glare  and  sulphurous  smoke  and  smell  have 
passed  away,  we  or  our  children  shall  behold  King  Alcohol 
prone  and  dead  in  his  own  gutter  —  slain  by  the  lightnings 
of  God. 
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But  there  is  one  thing  more  that  must  be  done.  We  most 
not  be  satisfied  with  our  own  redemption.  Our  nation  muat 
become  an  active  agency  in  the  great  family  of  nations,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  traffic  throughout  the  world. 

The  business  must  be  placed  in  the  process  of  ultimate  ex- 
tinction everywhere.  One  nation  in  earnest  can  set  all  the 
needed  machinery  in  motion.  Let  us  build  our  navy,  outlaw 
the  liquor  traffic,  declare  it  piracy  when  conducted  on  tbe 
high  seas,  and  suppress  it  with  shot  and  shell.  It  is  worse 
than  the  trade  in  slaves.  Capture  or  sink  every  ship  that 
carries  the  contraband  article,  and  give  it  to  the  waves.  No 
nation  will  long  contend  for  this  traffic  against  the  sincpr? 
and  aggressive  action  of  the  American  people.  Nearly  or 
quite  every  Christian  nation  would,  after  a  brief  period  of 
agitation,  join  in  a  general  international  declaration  against 
the  trade  and  for  its  suppression.  Whatever  the  world  will 
not  tolerate  on  the  high  seas,  or  as  an  article  of  international 
exchange,  will  soon  cease  to  be  tolerated  within  the. home 
jurisdiction  of  the  separate  nations  which  make  up  the  whole. 

Let  America  take  her  position.  Ah  !  if  we  only  were  in 
possession  of  our  own  government !  If  we  were  only  ift 
earnest  ourselves  1     Then,  what  might  we  not  do  next? 
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THE    KANSAS    OASES. 


DECISION  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES- 


No6.  19,  20,  and  934.— October  Term,  1887. 


Peter  Magler,  Plaintiff  in  Error, 

vs. 

The  State  of  Kansas. 

Peter  Mngler,  Plaintiff  in  Error, 

V8. 

The  State  of  Kansas. 


I" 

r 


error  to  the  Snpreme 
Court  of  the  State  of 
Kansas. 

error  to  the  Snpreme 
Court  of  the  State  of 
Kansas. 


The  State  of  Kansas,  ex  rel.  J.  F.  Tufts, ' 
Assistant  Attorney-General  of  the  State 
of  Kansas  for  Atchison  County,  Kan- 
sas, Appellant, 

vs. 

Herman   Ziebold   and   Joseph  Hagelin, 

partners  as  Ziebold  &  Hagelin. 


Appeal  from  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Kansas. 


IBeeember  6th,  1887.] 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

These  cases  involve  an  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  certain  stat- 
utes of  Kansas  relating  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors. 

The  first  two  are  indictments,  charging  Mugler,  the  plaintiff  in 
error,  in  one  case,  with  having  sold,  and  in  the  other,  with  having 
manufactured,  spirituous,  vinous,  malt,  fermented,  and  other  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  in  Saline  County,  Kansas,  without  having  the  license 
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or  permit  required  by  the  statute.  The  defendant,  haviDg  ben 
found  guilty,  was  fined,  in  each  case,  one  hundred  doUais,  tad 
ordered  to  be  committed  to  the  county  jail  until  the  fine  was  paid. 
Each  judgment  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas,  and 
thereby,  it  is  contended,  the  defendant  was  denied  rights,  piiri- 
leges,  and  immunities  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Uiiitdd 
States. 

The  third  case — Kanstu  t.  Ziebold  &  Hagelin — ^was  commeoced 
by  petition  filed  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  State.  The  relief  sooftit 
is:  1.  That  the  group  of  buildings  in  Atchison  County,  Eaosas, 
constituting  the  brewery  of  the  defendants,  partners  as  Ziebold  k 
Hagelin,  be  adjudged  a  common  nuisance,  and  the  sheriff  or  other 
proper  officer  directed  to  shut  up  and  abate  the  same.  2.  ThattlM 
defendants  be  enjoined  from  using,  or  permitting  to  be  used,  the 
said  premises  as  a  place  where  intoxicating  liquors  may  be  add^ 
bartered,  or  given  away,  or  kept  for  barter,  sale,  or  gift,  otherm 
than  by  authority  of  law. 

The  defendants  answered,  denying  the  allegations  of  the  petitioiL 
and  avenging:  First.  That  said  buildings  were  erected  by  them 
prior  to  the  adoption,  by  the  people  of  Kansas,  of  the  oonstitutioD- 
al  amendment  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicaciif 
liquors  for  other  than  medicinal,  scientific,  and  mechanical  purposes, 
and  before  the  passage  of  the  prohibitory  liquor  statute  of  that 
State.  Second,  That  they  were  erected  for  the  purpose  of  maniK 
f  acturing  beer,  and  cannot  be  put  to  any  other  use ;  and.  if  not  so 
used,  they  will  be  of  little  value.  Third,  That  the  sUtute  midtf 
which  said  suit  is  brought  is  void  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendmeiit 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Upon  the  petition  and  bond  of  the  defendants  the  cause  was  re- 
moved into  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Distric* 
of  Kansas  upon  the  ground  that  the  suit  was  one  arising  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  A  motion  to  remand  it  to  the 
State  court  was  denied.  The  pleadings  were  recast  so  as  to  oonfom 
to  the  equity  practice  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States ;  and,  tfce 
cause  having  been  heard  upon  bill  and  answer,  the  suit  was  <£»- 
missed.    From  that  decree  the  State  prosecutes  an  appeal. 

By  a  statute  of  Kansas,  approved  March  8,  1868,  it  was  mdo  ft 
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misdemeador,  panishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  for  any  one, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  sell  spirituous,  vinous,  fermented,  or  other 
intoxicating  liquors,  without  haying  a  dram-shop,  tavern,  or  grocery 
license.  It  was,  also,  enacted,  among  other  things,  that  every 
place  where  intoxicating  liquors  were  sold  in  violation  of  the  stat- 
ute should  be  taken,  held,  and  deemed  to  be  a  common  nuisance ; 
and  it  was  required  that  all  rooms,  taverns,  eating-houses,  bazaars, 
restaurants,  groceries,  coffee-houses,  cellars,  or  other  places  of 
public  resort  where  intoxicating  liquors  were  sold,  in  violation  of 
law,  should  be  abated  as  public  nuisances.  Oen.  Stat.  Kansas, 
1868,  ch.  85.     • 

But,  in  1880,  the  people  of  Kansas  adopted  a  more  stringent 
policy.  On  the  2d  of  November  of  that  year,  they  ratified  an 
amendment  to  the  State  constitution,  which  declared  that  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  should  be  forever  prohibit- 
ed in  that  State,  except  for  medical,  scientific,  and  mechanical 
purposes. 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  that  amendment,  the  legislature  repeal* 
ed  the  act  of  1868,  and  passed  an  act,  approved  February  19,  1881, 
to  take  effect  May  1^  1881,  entitled  *'  An  act  to  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  except  for  medical,  scien« 
ti£c,  and  mechanical  purposes,  and  to  regulate  the  manufacture 
and  sale  thereof  for  such  excepted  purposes."    Its  first  section 
provides  '^  that  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  manufacture,  sell, 
or  barter,  any  spirituous,  malt,  vinous,  fermented,  or  other  intoxi- 
cating liquors  shall  be  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor :  Provided,  however. 
That  such  liquors  may  be  sold  for  medical,  scientific,  and  mechan- 
ical purposes,  as  provided  in  this  act.''    The  second  section  makes 
it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell  or  barter  for  either  of  such  ex- 
cepted purposes  any  malt,  vinous,  spirituous,  fermented,  or  other 
intoxicating  liquors  without  having  procured  a  druggist's  permit 
therefor,  and  prescribes  the  conditions  upon  which  such  permit  may 
be  granted.     The  third  section  relates  to  the  giving  by  physicians 
of  prescriptions  for  intoxicating  liquors  to  be  used  by  their  pa- 
tients ;  and  the  fourth,  to  the  sale  of  such  liquors  by  druggists. 
The  fifth  section  forbids  any  person  from  manufacturing  or  assist- 
ing in  the  mannfactore  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  State,  except. 
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for  medical,  scientific,  and  mechanical  purposes,  and  makes  proris- 
ion  for  the  granting  of  licenses  to  engage  in  the  business  of  hbod* 
factoring  liquors  for  such  excepted  purposes.  The  seTentii  sectioD 
declares  it  to  be  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person,  not  having  the  re- 
quired peimit,  to  sell  or  barter,  directly  or  indirectly,  spiritaoos,  ouk* 
vinous,  fermented,  or  other  intoxicating  liquors;  the  puDishaeat 
prescribed  being,  for  the  first  offence,  a  fine  of  not  less  than  oie 
hundred  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoxuDent  m 
the  county  jail  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  ninety  davs;  for 
the  second  offence,  a  fine  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  nor  wart  titti 
than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  lea 
than  sixty  days  nor  more  than  six  months ;  and  for  every  subsequent 
offence,  a  fine  not  less  than  five  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars,  or  imprisnoment  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  three  montfai 
nor  more  than  one  year,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  ia 
the  discretion  of  the  court.  The  eighth  section  provides  for  sini- 
lar  fines  and  punishments  against  persons  who  manufacture,  or  aii 
assist,  or  abet  the  manufacture  of  any  intoxicating  liquors  vithoat 
having  the  required  permit.  The  thirteenth  section  declares,  amoif 
other  things,  all  places  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  manafadnred, 
sold,  bartered,  or  given  away,  or  are  kept  for  sale,  bfuter,  or  ose, 
in  violation  of  the  act,  to  be  common  nuisances ;  and  provides  thiK 
upon  the  judgment  of  any  court  having  jurisdiction  finding  sneh 
place  to  be  a  nuisance,  the  proper  ofiScer  shall  be  directed  to  sbot 
up  and  abate  the  same. 

Under  that  statute,  the  prosecutions  against  Mugler  were  institot* 
ed.  It  contains  other  sections  in  addition  to  those  above  refemd 
to ;  but  as  they  embody  merely  the  details  of  the  general  schene 
adopted  by  the  State  for  the  prohibition  of  the  manufactore  sad 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  except  for  the  purposes  specified,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  set  them  out. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1885,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  ameoda* 
tory  and  supplementary  to  that  of  1881.  The  thirteenth  sectiott  <rf 
the  former  act,  being  the  one  upon  which  the  suit  against  ZieboH 
&  Hagelin  is  founded,  will  be  given  in  fall  in  a  subsequent  paitof 
this  opinion. 

The  facts  necessary  to  a  dear  understanding  of  the  qn^tioos* 
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common  to  these  cases,  are  the  following :  Mugler  and  Ziebold  & 
Hagelin  were  engaged  in  manuf  actaring  beer  at  their  respective  es- 
tablishments, (constructed  specially  for  that  purpose)  for  several 
years  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendment  of 
1880.  They  continued  in  such  business  in  defiance  of  the  statute 
of  1881,  and  without  having  the  required  permit.  Nor  did  Mugler 
have  a  license  or  permit  to  sell  beer.  The  single  sale  of  which  he 
was  found  guilty  occurred  in  the  State,  and  after  May  1, 1881,  that 
is,  after  the  act  of  February  19,  1881,  took  effect,  and  was  of  beer 
manufactured  before  its  passage. 

The  buildings  and  machinery  constituting  these  breweries  are  of 
little  value  if  not  used  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  beer; 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  statutes  are  enforced  against  the  defendants 
tiie  value  of  their  property  will  be  very  materially  diminished. 

The  general  question  in  each  case  is,  whether  the  foregoing  stat- 
utes of  Kansas  are  in  conflict  with  that  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  which  provides  that  '^  no  State  shall  make  or  enforce 
any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States ;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law.'* 

That  legislation  by  a  State  prohibiting  the  manufacture  within 
her  limits  of  intoxicating  liquors,  to  be  there  sold  or  bartered  for 
general  use  as  a  beverage,  does  not  necessarily  infringe  any  right, 
privilege,  or  inmiunity  secured  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  is  made  clear  by  the  decisions  of  this  court,  rendered  before 
and  since  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment;  to  some  of 
which,  in  view  of  questions  to  be  presently  considered,  it  will  be 
well  to  refer. 

In  the  License  Cases^  5  How.  504,  the  question  was,  whether  cer« 
tain  statutes  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire, 
relating  to  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  were  repugnant  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  In  determining  that  question,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  inquire  whether  there  was  any  conflict  between 
the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  countries,  or  among  the  several  States,  and  the  exercise  by 
a  State  of  what  are  called  police  powers.  Although  the  members 
of  the  court  did  not  fully  agree  as  to  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
35 
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decision  should  be  placed,  they  were  unanimoas  in  holdiiig  that  tk 
statutes  then  under  examination  were  not  incoosistent  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  with  any  act  of  Congress. 
Chief  Justice  Taney  said :  **If  any  State  deems  the  retail  and  in- 
ternal traffic  in  ardent  spirits  injui'ious  to  its  citizens,  and  calculat- 
ed to  produce  idleness,  vice,  or  debauchery,  I  see  nothing  in  ibe 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  it  from  r^ulating  and 
restraining  the  traffic,  or  from  prohibiting  it  altc^ether,  if  it  thinb 
proper."  Mr.  Justice  McLean,  among  other  things,  said:  "A 
State  regulates  its  domestic  commerce,  contracts,  the  transmissioa 
of  estates,  real  and  personal,  and  acts  upon  internal  matters  whkh 
relate  to  its  moral  and  political  welfare.  Over  these  subjects  the 
Federal  government  has  no  power.  .  .  The  acknowledged  police 
power  of  a  State  extends  often  to  the  destruction  of  property.  A 
nuisance  may  be  abated.  Everything  prejudicial  to  the  health  (? 
morals  of  a  city  may  be  removed."  Mr.  Justice  Woodbxtby  observ- 
ed:  '*  How  can  they  [the  States]  be  sovereign  within  their  respec- 
tive spheres,  without  power  to  regulate  all  their  internal  commerce, 
as  well  as  police,  and  direct  how,  when  and  where  it  shall  be  oon- 
ducted,  in  articles  intimately  connected  either  with  public  morak  or 
public  safety  or  public  prosperity  ?  "  Mr.  Justice  Grieb,  in  still  more 
emphatic  language,  said :  '^  The  true  question  presented  by  these 
cases,  and  one  which  I  am  not  disposed  to  evade,  is  whether  tiie 
States  have  a  right  to  prohibit  the  sale  and  consumption  of  an  arti- 
cle of  commerce  which  they  believe  to  be  pernicious  in  its  effects, 
and  the  cause  of  disease,  pauperism,  and  crime.  .  .  Witbcmt 
attempting  to  define  what  are  the  peculiar  subjects  or  limits  of  thii 
power,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  every  law  for  the  restraint 
or  punishment  of  crime,  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace, 
health  and  morals  must  come  within  this  category.  •  .  It  is  nal 
necessary,  for  the  sake  of  justifying  the  State  legislation  no|r  under 
consideration,  to  an'ay  the  appalling  statistics  of  misery,  paopef^ 
ism  and  crime  which  have  their  origin  in  the  use  or  abuse  of  ardent 
spirits.  The  police  power,  which  is  exclusively  in  the  States,  ii 
alone  competent  to  the  coiTection  of  these  great  evils,  and  afl 
measures  of  restraint  or  prohibition  necessary  to  effect  the  porposa 
are  within  the  scope  of  that  authority." 
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In  Bartemeyer  v.  lowa^  18  Wall.  129,  it  was  said  that  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  State  enactments, 
regulatingor  prohibiting  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  raised  no 
question  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  that 
such  legislation  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  respective  States^ 
subject  to  no  other  limitations  than  those  imposed  by  their  own  con- 
stitutions, or  by  the  general  principles  supposed  to  limit  all  legisla- 
tive power.  Referring  to  the  contention  that  the  right  to  sell  in- 
toxicating liquors  was  secured  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  thft 
court  said  that  <<  so  far  as  such  a  right  exists,  it  is  not  one  of  the 
rights  growing  out  of  citizenship  of  the  United  States."  In  Beer 
Co.  V.  Massachusetts^  97  U.  S.  33,  it  was  said,  that,  "  as  a  measure 
of  police  regulation,  looking  to  the  preservation  of  public  morals, 
a  State  law  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  is  not  repugnant  to  any  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  Finally,  in  Foster  v.  Kansas^  112  U.  S.  206,  the 
court  said  that  the  question  as  to  the  constitutional  power  of  a 
State  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
was  no  longer  an  open  one  in  this  court.  These  cases  rest  upon 
the  acknowledged  right  of  the  States  of  the  Union  to  control  their 
purely  internal  affaks,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  protect  the  health, 
morals,  and  safety  of  their  people  by  regulations  that  do  not  inter* 
fere  with  the  execution  of  the  powers  of  the  general  government, 
or  violate  rights  secured  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  power  to  establish  such  regulations,  as  was  said  in  Gibbons  v. 
Offden,  9  Wheat  203,  reaches  everything  within  the  territory  of  a 
State  not  surrendered  to  the  national  government. 

It  is,  however,  contended,  that,  although  the  State  may  prohibit 
the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  sale  or  barter  within  her 
limits,  for  general  use  as  a  beverage,  '*  no  convention  or  legislature 
has  the  right,  under  our  form  of  government,  to  prohibit  any  citi- 
zen from  manufacturing  for  his  own  use,  or  for  export,  or  storage, 
any  article  of  food  or  drink  not  endangering  or  affecting  the  rights 
of  others."  The  argument  made  in  support  of  the  first  branch  of 
l^is  proposition,  briefly  stated,  is,  that  in  the  implied  compact  be* 
tween  the  State  and  the  citizen  certain  rights  are  reserved  by  the 
latter,  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  constitutional  provision  protect- 
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ing  persons  against  being  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law,  and  with  which  the  State  cannot  inter- 
fere ;  that  among  those  rights  is  that  of  manufacturing  for  one's 
use  either  food  or  drink  ;  and  that  while,  according  to  the  doctrinei 
of  the  Commune,  the  State  may  control  the  tastes,  appetites, 
habits,  dress,  food,  and  drink  of  the  people,  our  system  of  gofera- 
ment,  based  upon  the  individuality  and  intelligence  of  the  citizen. 
does  not  claim  to  control  him,  except  as  to  his  conduct  to  othos, 
leaving  him  the  sole  judge  as  to  all  that  only  affects  himself. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  proposition,  and  the  ai'gument  made 
in  support  of  it,  equally  concede  that  the  right  to  manufacture 
drink  for  one's  personal  use  is  subject  to  the  condition  tliat  such 
manufacture  does  not  endanger  or  affect  the  rights  of  others.  If 
such  manufacture  does  prejudicially  affect  the  right  and  interests  d 
the  community,  it  follows,  from  the  very  premises  stated,  that  so- 
ciety has  the  power  to  protect  itself,  by  legislation,  against  the  i>- 
jurious  consequences  of  that  business.  As  was  said  in  JfttM  ^ 
Illinois^  94  U.  S.  124,  while  power  does  not  exist  with  the  whole 
people  to  control  rights  that  are  purely  and  exclusively  piinte. 
government  may  require  "  each  citizen  to  so  conduct  himself,  ani 
so  use  his  own  property,  as  not  unnecessarily  to  injure  another." 

But  by  whom,  or  by  what  authority,  is  it  to  be  detenniaed 
whether  the  manufacture  of  particular  articles  of  drink,  eithff  f« 
general  use  or  for  the  personal  use  of  the  maker,  will  injuriooslT 
affect  the  public?  Power  to  determine  such  questions,  so  as  to 
bind  all,  must  exist  somewhere ;  else  society  will  be  at  the  menij 
of  the  few,  who,  regarding  only  their  own  appetites  or  passions, 
may  be  willing  to  imperil  the  peace  and  security  of  the  manj?  FO- 
vided  only  they  are  permitted  to  do  as  they  please.  Under  oorsp- 
tem  that  power  is  lodged  with  the  legislative  branch  of  the  gortfo- 
ment.  It  belongs  to  that  department  to  exert  what  are  known  >» 
the  police  powers  of  the  State,  and  to  determine,  primarily,  what 
measures  are  appropriate  or  needful  for  the  protection  of  the  pol^ 
lie  morals,  the  public  health,  or  the  public  safety. 

It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  every  statute  enacted  ostensibly  for 
the  promotion  of  these  ends,  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  legitimate  ex«^ 
cise  of  the  police  powers  of  the  State.     There  are,  of  necesai^» 
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limits  beyond  which  legislation  cannot  rightfully  go.  While  every 
possible  presumption  is  to  be  indulged  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  a 
statute,  {Sinking  Fund  Cases,  99  U.  S.  718,)  the  courts  must  obey 
the  Constitution  rather  than  the  law-making  department  of  govern- 
ment, and  must,  upon  their  own  responsibility,  determine  whether, 
in  any  particular  case,  these  limits  have  been  passed.  '^  To  what 
purpose,"  it  was  said  in  Marbury  v.  Madison^  1  Cranch,  137,  167, 
^'  are  powers  limited,  and  to  what  purpose  is  that  limitation  commit- 
ted to  writing,  if  these  limits  may,  at  any  time,  be  passed  by  those 
intended  to  be  restrained?  The  distinction  between  a  government 
with  limited  and  unlimited  powers  is  abolished,  if  those  limits  do 
not  confine  the  persons  on  whom  they  are  imposed,  and  if  acts 
prohibited  and  acts  allowed  are  of  equal  obligation."  The  courts 
are  not  bound  by  mere  forms,  nor  are  they  to  be  misled  by  mere 
pretenses.  They  are  at  liberty — indeed,  are  under  a  solemn  duty — 
to  look  at  the  substance  of  things,  whenever  they  enter  upon  the 
inquiry  whether  the  legislature  has  transcended  the  limits  of  its 
authority.  If,  therefore,  a  statute  purporting  to  have  been  enact- 
ed to  protect  the  public  health,  the  public  morals,  or  the  public 
safety,  has  no  real  or  substantial  relation  to  those  objects,  or  is  a 
palpable  invasion  of  rights  secured  by  the  fundamental  law,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  courts  to  so  adjudge,  and  thereby  give  effect  to  the 
Constitution. 

Keeping  in  view  these  principles,  as  governing  the  relations  of 
the  judicial  and  legislative  departments  of  government  with  each 
other,  it  is  difl3cult  to  perceive  any  ground  for  the  judiciary  to  de- 
clare that  the  prohibition  by  Kansas  of  the  manufacture  or  sale, 
within  her  limits,  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  general  use  there  as  a 
beverage,  is  not  fairly  adapted  to  the  end  of  protectii\g  the  com- 
munity against  the  evils  which  confessedly  result  from  the  exces- 
sive use  of  ardent  spirits.  There  is  no  justification  for  holding 
that  the  State,,  under  the  guise  merely  of  police  regulations,  is  here 
aiming  to  deprive  the  citizen  of  his  constitutional  rights ;  for  we 
cannot  shut  out  of  view  the  fact,  within  the  knowledge  of  all,  that 
the  public  health,  the  public  morals,  and  the  public  safety,  may  be 
endangered  by  the  general  use  of  intoxicating  drinks ;  nor  the 
fact,  established  by  statistics  accessible  to  every  one,  that  the  idle- 
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ness,  disorder,  pauperism,  and  crime  existing  in  the  country  aie, 
in  some  degree  at  least,  traceable  to  this  evil.  If,  therefwe,  i 
State  deems  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  sak, 
within  her  limits,  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  other  than  medical, 
scientific,  and  manufacturing  purposes,  to  be  necessary  to  the  peiee 
and  security  of  society,  the  courts  cannot,  without  usurping  legislar 
tive  functions,  ovemde  the  will  of  the  people  as  thus  expressed  by 
their  chosen  representatives.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
mere  policy  of  legislation.  Indeed,  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  ii 
our  institutions,  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  public  liberty, 
that  one  of  the  separate  departments  of  government  shall  not  nsap 
powers  committed  by  the  Constitution  to  another  department.  And 
so,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  legislature,  the  manufacture  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  for  the  makei-'s  own  use,  as  a  beverage,  would  tead 
to  cripple,  if  it  did  not  defeat,  the  effort  to  guard  the  comnwDi^ 
against  the  evils  attending  the  excessive  use  of  such  liquors,  it  ii 
not  for  the  courts,  upon  their  views  as  to  what  is  best  and  sifeai 
for  the  community,  to  disregard  the  legislative  determinatioB  d 
that  question.  So  far  from  such  a  regulation  having  no  relation  to 
the  general  end  sought  to  be  accomplished,  the  entire  scheme  erf 
prohibition,  as  embodied  in  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Kans«B, 
might  fail,  if  the  right  of  each  citizen  to  manufacture  intoxicating 
liquors  for  his  own  use  as  a  beverage  were  recognized.  Such  i 
right  does  not  inhere  in  citizenship.  Nor  can  it  be  said  tiiat  go^ 
ernment  interferes  with  or  impairs  any  one's  constitutional  rights  of 
liberty  or  of  property,  when  it  determines  that  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  for  general  or  individual  use,  as  abe^ 
erage,  are,  or  may  become,  hurtful  to  society,  and  constitute,  thew- 
fore,  a  business  in  which  no  one  may  lawfully  engage.  Tho« 
rights  are  best  secured,  in  our  government,  by  the  observance,  opca 
the  part  of  all,  of  such  regulations  as  are  established  by  oompeteit 
authority  to  promote  the  common  good.  No  one  may  rightfullj  <» 
that  which  the  law-making  power,  upon  reasonable  grounds,  «*• 
clares  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  general  welfare. 

This  conclusion  is  unavoidable,  unless  the  Fourteenth  Amenir 
ment  of  the  Constitution  takes  from  the  States  of  the  Uuion  those 
powers  of  police  that  were  reserved  at  the  time  the  original  Consft* 
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tntion  was  adopted.  But  this  court  has  declared,  upon  full  consid- 
eration, in  Barhier  v.  Connolly,  113  U.  S.  81,  that  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  had  no  such  effect.  After  observing,  among  other 
things,  that  that  amendment  forbade  the  arbitrary  deprivation  of 
life  or  liberty,  and  the  ai'bitrary  spoliation  of  property,  and  secur- 
ed equal  protection  to  all  under  like  circumstances,  in  respect  as 
well  to  their  personal  and  civil  rights  as  to  their  acquisition  and 
enjoyment  of  property,  the  court  said :  "  But  neither  the  amend- 
ment— broad  and  comprehensive  as  it  is — nor  any  other  amendment, 
was  designed  to  interfere  with  the  power  of  the  State,  sometimes 
termed  its  police  power,  to  prescribe  regulations  to  promote  the 
health,  peace,  morals,  education,  and  good  order  of  the  people,  and 
to  legislate  so  as  to  increase  the  industi*ies  of  the  State,  develop  its 
resources,  and  add  to  its  wealth  and  prosperity." 

Undoubtedly  the  State,  when  providing,  by  legislation,  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  health,  the  public  morals,  or  the  public 
safety,  is  subject  to  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  may  not  violate  rights  secured  or  guaranteed 
by  that  instrument,  or  interfere  with  the  execution  of  the  powers 
confided  to  the  general  government.  Henderson  v.  Mayor  of  New 
York,  92  U.  S.  259 ;  Railroad  Co.  v.  Husm,  95  Id.  465 ;  New  Or- 
leans Gas  Light  Co,  v.  Louisiana  lAght  Co.,  115  Id.  650 ;  Walling 
V.  Michigan,  116  Id.  446  ;  Tick  Wo  v.  Hopkins,  118  Id.  356  ;  Mor- 
gan^s  Steamship  Co.  v.  Louisiana  Board  of  Health,  Id.  455. 

Upon  this  ground — if  we  do  not  misapprehend  the  position  of 
defendants — it  is  contended  that,  as  the  primary  and  principal  use 
of  beer  is  as  a  beverage  ;  as  theit  respective  breweries  were  erected 
when  it  was  lawful  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  for  every 
purpose ;  as  such  establishments  will  become  of  no  value  as  pro- 
perty, or,  at  least,  will  be  materially  diminished  in  value,  if  not 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  for  every  purpose ;  the  pro- 
hibition upon  their  being  so  employed  is,  in  effect,  a  taking  of 
property  for  public  use  without  compensation,  and  depriving  the 
citizen  of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law.  In  other  words, 
although  the  State,  in  the  exercise  of  her  police  powers,  may  law- 
fully prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale,  within  her  limits,  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  to  be  used  as  a  beverage,  legislation  having  that 
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object  in  view  cannot  be  enforced  against  those  who,  at  tiie  time, 
happen  to  own  property,  the  chief  value  of  which  consists  in  its  fit- 
ness for  such  manufacturing  purposes,  unless  compensation  is  first 
made  for  the  diminution  in  the  value  of  their  property,  resoltizig 
from  such  pix)hibitory  enactments. 

This  interpretation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  is  inadmissible. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  State  imtended,  by  adoptii^  titat 
amendment,  to  impose  restraints  upon  the  exercise  of  their  pow^ 
for  the  protection  of  the  safety,  health,  or  morals  of  the  commoni- 
ty.     In  respect  to  contracts,  the  obligations  of  which  are  protecsd 
against  hostile  State  legislation,  this  court  in  BtUcher^  UfU(»  Ca- 
V.  Crescent  City  Co.^  Ill  U.  S.  751,  said  that  the  State  could  sot, 
by  any  contract,  limit  the  exercise  of  her  power  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  public  health  and  the  public  morals.     So,  in  Stone  v.  Missis^ 
pi^  101  U.  S.  816,  where  the  Constitution  was  invoked  against  ii» 
repeal  by  the  State  of  a  charter,  granted  to  a  private  corporatkffl, 
to  conduct  a  lottery,  and  for  which  that  corporation  paid  to  tite 
State  a  valuable  consideration  in  money,  the  court  said :  '^  No  leg- 
islature can  bargain  away  the  public  health  or  the  public  mofsis. 
The  people  themselves  cannot  do  it,  much  less  their  servants. 
Government  is  organized  with  a  view  to  their  preservation,  and  cuh 
not  divest  itself  of  the  power  to  provide  for  them."    Again,  in  ^(9 
Orleans  Gas  Co.  v.  Louisiana  Light  Co.,  115  U.  S.  650, 672:  "1^ 
constitutional  prohibition  upon  State  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts  does   not  restrict  the    power  of  the   State  to  prote<< 
the  public  health,   the  public  morals,  or  the  public  safety,  « 
the  one  or  the  other  may  be  involved  in  the  execution  of  sask 
contracts.     Rights  and  privileges  arising  from  contracts  witii  ft 
State  are  subject  to  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  pab& 
health,  the  public  morals,  and  the  public  safety,  in  the  same  aeo^ 
and  to  the  same  extent,  as  are  all  contracts  and  all  propertji 
whether  owned  by  natural  persons  or  corporations." 

The  principle,  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  * 
property,  without  due  process  of  law,  was  embodied,  in  substaacet 
in  the  constitutions  of  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  the  States  at  ^ 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment ;  and  it  k** 
never  been  regarded  as  incompatible  with  the  principle  eqoaBr 
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vital,  because  eBsential  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  society,  that  all 
property  in  this  country  is  held  under  the  implied  obligation  that  the 
owner's  use  of  it  shall  not  be  injurious  to  the  community.    Be&r  Co.  v. 
Massachusetts^  97  U.  S.  32 ;    Commonwealth  v.  Alger^  7  Cush.  53. 
An  illustration  of  this  doctrine  is  afforded  by  Patterson  v.  Kentttcky^ 
97  U.  S.  501.     The  question  there  was  as  to  the  validity  of  a  statute 
of  Kentucky,  enacted  in  1874,  imposing  a  penalty  upon  any  one 
selling  or  offering  for  sale  oils  and  fluids,  the  product  of  coal,  pe- 
troleum, or  other  bituminous  substances,  which  would  burn  or  ignite 
at  a  temperature  below  130°  Fahrenheit.     Patterson  having  sold, 
within  that  commonwealth,  a  certain  oil,  for  which  letters-patent 
were  issued  in  1867,  but  which  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  re- 
quired by  said  statute,  and  having  been  indicted  therefor,  disputed 
the  State's  authority  to  prevent  or  obstruct  the  exercise  of  that  right. 
This  court  upheld  the  legislation  of  Kentucky,  upon  the  ground,  that 
while  the  State  could  not  impair  the  exclusive  right  of  the  patentee, 
or  of  his  assignee,  in  the  discovery  described  in  the  letters-patent, 
the  tangible  property,  the  fruit  of  the  discovery,  was  not  beyond 
control  in  the  exercise  of  her  police  powers.     It  was  said:  "  By 
the  settled  doctrines  of  this  court  the  police  power  extends,  at  least, 
to  the  protection  of  the  lives,  the  health,  and  the  property  of  the 
coimnunity  against  the  injurious  exercise  by  any  citizen  of  his  own 
rights.     State  legislation,  strictly  and  legitimately  for  police  pur- 
poses, does  not,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  necessarily  in- 
trench upon  any  authority  which  has  been  confided,  expressly  or 
by  implication,  to  the  national  government.     The  Kentucky  statute 
nnder  examination  manifestly  belongs  to  that  class  of  legislation. 
It  is,  in  the  best  sense,  a  mere  police  regulation,  deemed  essential 
to  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  citizens."    Referring 
to  the  numerous  decisions  of  this  court  guarding  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  commerce  against  encroachment,  under  the  guise 
of  State  regulations,  established  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  ef- 
fect of  destroying  or  impairing  rights  secured  by  the  Constitution, 
it  was  further  said :  "  It  has,  nevertheless,  with  marked  distinct- 
ness and  uniformity,  recognized  the  necessity,  growing  out  of  the 
fundamental  conditions  of  civil  society,  of  upholding  State  police 
regulations  which  were  enacted  in  good  faith,  and  had  appropriate 
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and  direct  connection  with  that  protection  to  life,  healthi  and  pro- 
perty which  each  State  owes  to  her  citizens."  See  also  JJnkd 
States  V.  Detoitt,  9  Wall.  41 ;  License  Tax  Cases,  5  Id.  4C2;  P«^ 
vear  v.  Commomoealth^  Id.  475. 

Another  decision,  very  much  in  point  upon   this  brandiofte 
case,  is  Fei^Hixing  Co.  v.  Hyde  Fark^  97  U.  S.  659,  667,  also  d^ 
cided  after  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.    The  eoait 
there  sustained  the  validity  of  an  ordinance  of  the  viUage  of  Hjde 
Park,  in  Cook  County,  Illinois,  passed  under  leg^islative  aathorily, 
forbidding  any  person  from  transporting  through  that  village  oisl 
or  other  offensive  or  unwholesome  matter,  or  from  maintaimnf  ff 
carrying  on  an  offensive  or  unwholesome  business  or  estabHshiasi 
within  its  limits.     The  Fertilizing  Company  had,  at  large  expense, 
and  under  authority  expressly  conferred  by  its  charter,  locatd  ill 
works  at  a  pailicular  point  in  the  county.     Besides,  the  duufero' 
the  village,  at  that  time,  provided  that  it  should  not  interfere  vili 
parties  engaged  in  transporting  animal  matter  from   Chicago,  ci 
from  manufacturing  it  into  a  fertilizer  or  other  chemical  product 
The  enforcement  of  the  ordinance  in  question  operated  to  destrortbi 
business  of  the  company,  and  seriously  to  impair  the  valoe  of  i& 
property.     As,  however,  its  business  had  become  a  nuisance  to  ^ 
community  in  which  it  was  conducted,  producing  diBComfoit,  vA 
often  sickness,  among  large  masses  of  people,  the  court  maintsdied 
the  authority  of  the  village,  acting  under  legislative  sancttoa,  ti 
protect  the  public  health  against  such  nuisance.    It  said :  *^  Wt 
cannot  doubt  that  the  police  power  of  the  State  was  applicaUe  and 
adequate  to  give  an  effectual  remedy.    That  power  belonged  to  ifce 
States  when  the  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted.    Thej  dki  no* 
surrender  it,  and  they  all  have  it  now.     It  extends  to  the  entire  pnn 
perty  and  business  within  their  local  jurisdiction.     Both  are  sobjed 
to  it  in  all  proper  cases.     It  rests  upon  the  fundamental  prinapte 
that  every  one  shall  so  use  his  own  as  not  to  wrong  and  injaw 
another.     To  regulate  and  abate  nuisances  is  one  of  its  ordinaiy 
functions." 

It  is  supposed  by  the  defendants  that  the  doctrine  for  which  tbef 
contend  is  sustained  by  Pumpelly  v.  Green  Bay  Co.y  18  Wall.  Iw. 
But  in  that  view  we  do  not  concur.    That  was  an  action  for  the  !♦■ 
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oovery  of  damages  for  the  overflowing  of  the  plaintiff's  land  bj 
water,  resulting  from  the  constraction  of  a  dam  across  a  river.     The 
defence  was  that  the  dam  constituted  a  part  of  the  system  adopted 
by  the  State  for  improving  the  navigation  of  Fox  and  Wisconsin 
rivers;  and  it  was  contended  that  as  the  damages  of  which  the 
plaintiff  complained  were  only  the  result  of  the  improvement,  under 
legislative  sanction^  of  a  navigable  stream,  he  was  not  entitled  to 
compensation  from  the  State  or  its  agents.     The  case,  therefore, 
involved  the  question  whether  the  overflowing  of  the  plaintiffs  land, 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  practically  unfit  to  be  used,  was  a 
taking  of  property,  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution  of  Wis- 
consin, providing  that  '^  the  property  of  no  person  shall  be  taken  for 
public  use  without  just  compensation  therefor."    This  court  said  it 
would  be  a  very  curious  and  unsatisfactory  result,  were  it  held  that, 
*^  if  the  government  retrains  from  the  absolute  conversion  of  real  pro- 
perty to  the  uses  of  the  public,  it  can  destroy  its  value  entirely,  can 
inflict  irreparable  and  permanent  injury  to  any  extent,  can,  in  effect, 
Bubject  it  to  total  destruction,  without  making  any  compensation, 
l>ecause,  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  that  word,  it  is  not  taken  for  the 
public  use.    Such  a  construction  would  pervert  the  constitutional 
provision  into  a  restriction  upon  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  as  those 
rights  stood  at  the  common  law,  instead  of  the  government,  and 
make  it  an  authority  for  the  invasion  of  private  rights  under  the 
pretext  of  the  public  good,  which  had  no  wan'ant  in  the  laws  or 
practices  of  our  ancestors.'' 

These  principles  have  no  application  to  the  case  under  considera"* 
tion.     The  question  in  PumpeUy  v.  Oreen  Bay  Company  arose  un- 
der the  State's  power  of  eminent  domain ;  while  the  question  now 
'before  us  arises  under  what  are,  strictly,  the  police  powers  of  the 
Sl^ate,  exerted  for  the  protection  of  the  health,  morals,  and  safety 
o^   the  people.     That  case,  as  this  court  said  in  Transportation  Co. 
▼.    Chicagoy  99  U.  S.  642,  was  an  extreme  qualification  of  the  doc- 
larine,  universally  held,  that  '*  acts  done  in  the  proper  exercise  of 
governmental  powers,  and  not  directly  encroaching  upon  private 
property,  though  these  consequences  may  impair  its  use,"  do  not 
constitute  a  taking  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitutional  provis« 
ion  9  or  entitle  the  owner  of  such  property  to  compensation  from 
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the  State  or  its  agents,  or  give  liim  any  right  of  action.  It  was  a 
case  in  which  there  was  a  ^^  permanent  flooding  of  pnvate  proper- 
ty/' a  *'  physical  invasion  of  the  real  estate  of  the  private  owner, 
and  a  practical  ouster  of  his  possession."  His  property  was,  in 
effect,  required  to  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  public,  and,  conse- 
quently, he  was  entitled  to  compensation. 

As  already  stated,  the  present  case  must  be  governed  by  princi- 
ples that  do  not  involve  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  which  property  may  not  be  taken  for  public  use  without 
compensation.  A  prohibition  simply  upon  the  use  of  property  for 
purposes  that  are  declared,  by  valid  legislation,  to  be  injurious  to 
the  health,  morals,  or  safety  of  the  community,  cannot  in  any  just 
sense,  be  deemed  a  taking  or  an  appropriation  of  property  for  the 
public  benefit.  Such  legislation  does  not  disturb  the  owner  in  the 
control  or  use  of  his  property  for  lawful  purposes,  nor  restrict  his 
right  to  dispose  of  it,  but  is  only  a  declaration  by  the  State  that  its 
use  by  any  one,  for  certain  forbidden  purposes,  is  prejudicial  to  the 
public  interests.  Nor  can  legislation  of  that  character  come  within 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  in  any  case,  unless  it  is  apparent  that 
its  real  object  is  not  to  protect  the  community,  or  to  promote  the 
general  well-being,  but,  under  the  guise  of  police  regulation,  to  de- 
prive the  owner  of  his  liberty  and  property,  without  due  process  of 
law.  The  power  which  the  States  have  of  prohibiting  such  use  by 
individuals  of  their  property  as  will  be  prejudicial  to  the  health,  the 
morals,  or  the  safety  of  the  public,  is  not — and,  consistently  with 
the  existence  and  safety  of  organized  society,  cannot  be,  burdened 
with  the  condition  that  the  State  must  compensate  such  individual 
owners  for  pecuniary  losses  they  may  sustain,  by  reason  of  their 
not  being  permitted,  by  a  noxious  use  of  their  property,  to  inflict 
injury  upon  the  community.  The  exercise  of  the  police  power  by 
the  destruction  of  property  which  is  itself  a  public  nuisance,  or  the 
prohibition  of  its  use  in  a  particular  way,  whereby  its  value  be- 
comes depreciated,  is  very  different  from  taking  property  for  public 
use,  or  from  depriving  a  person  of  his  property  without  due  process 
of  law.  In  the  one  case,  a  nuisance  only  is  abated ;  in  the  other,  un- 
offending property  is  taken  away  from  an  innocent  owner. 

It  is  true,  that,  when  the  defendants  in  these  cases  purchased  or 
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erected  their  breweries,  the  laws  of  the  State  did  not  forbid  the 
inanafacture  of  intoxicating  liquors.  But  the  state  did  not  there- 
by give  any  assurance,  or  come  under  an  obligation,  that  its  legisla* 
tion  upon  that  subject  would  remain  unchanged.  Indeed,  as  was 
said  in  Stone  v  Mississippi^  101  U.  S.,  the  supervision  of  the  pub- 
lic health  and  the  public  morals  is  a  governmental  power,  ''  con- 
tinuing in  its  nature,"  and  ''  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  special  exigen- 
cies of  the  moment  may  require ; "  and  that,  *'  for  this  purpose,  the 
largest  legislative  discretion  is  allowed,  and  the  discretion  cannot 
be  parted  with  any  more  than  the  power  itself."  So  in  Beer  Co.  v. 
Mdssachusetts^  97  U.  S.  32 :  "  If  the  public  safety  or  the  public 
morals  require  the  discontinuance  of  any  manufacture  or  traffic, 
the  hand  of  the  legislature  cannot  be  stayed  from  providing  for 
its  discontinuance  by  any  incidental  inconvenience  which  individuals 
or  corporations  may  suffer." 

It  now  remains  to  consider  certain  questions  relating  particularly 
to  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  act  of  1885.  That  section — which 
takes  the  place  of  section  13  of  the  act  of  1881 — is  as  follows : 

<^  Sec.  13.  All  places  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  manufactur- 
ed, sold,  bartered,  or  given  away  in  violation  of  any  of  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act,  or  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  kept  for  sale, 
barter  or  delivery  in  violation  of  this  act,  are  hereby  declared  to 
be  common  nuisances,  and  upon  the  judgment  of  any  court  having 
jurisdiction  finding  such  place  to  be  a  nuisance  under  this  section, 
the  sheriff,  his  deputy,  or  under  sheriff,  or  any  constable  of  the 
proper  county,  or  marshal  of  any  city  where  the  same  is  located, 
shall  be  directed  to  shut  up  and  abate  such  place  by  taking  posses- 
sion thereof  and  destroying  all  intoxicating  liquors  found  therein, 
together  with  all  signs,  screens,  bars,  bottles,  glasses,  and  other 
property  used  in  keeping  and  maintaining  said  nuisance,  and  the 
owner  or  keeper  thereof  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  adjudged  guilty 
of  maintaining  a  common  nuisance,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  thirty 
days  nor  more  than  ninety  days.  The  attorney-general,  county 
attorney,  or  any  citizen  of  the  county  where  such  nuisance  exists,  or 
is  kept,  or  is  maintained,  may  maintain  an  action  in  the  name  of  the 
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State  to  abate  and  perpetually  enjoin  the  same.  The  injnnctias 
shall  be  granted  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  and  no  bond 
shall  be  required.  Any  person  violating  the  terms  of  any  injnnetioB 
granted  in  such  proceeding,  shall  be  punished  as  for  oontempt,  hf 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  fi^e  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  thirty  dits 
nor  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisomneot* 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court." 

It  is  contended  by  counsel  in  the  case  of  K^ansas  v.  Ziddik 
Hagdin^  that  the  entire  scheme  of  this  section  is  an  attempt  to  de- 
prive persons  who  come  within  its  provisions  of  their  property  ud 
of  their  liberty  without  due  process  of  law ;  especially,  when  takea 
in  connection  with  that  clause  of  section  fourteen  (amendfltocr  of 
section  21  of  the  act  of  1881)  which  provides  that  '*  in  prosecotioai 
under  this  act,  by  indictment  or  otherwise,  •  .  •  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  in  the  first  instance  for  the  State  to  prove  that  the  pu^ 
charged  did  not  have  a  permit  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  fiv  ^ 
excepted  purposes." 

We  are  unable  to  perceive  anything  in  these  regulations  inoonsie^ 
ent  with  the  constitutional  guarantees  of  liberty  and  property.  Tbe 
State  having  authority  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  ia- 
toxicating  liquors  for  other  than  medical,  scientific,  and  mechaiiicsl 
purposes,  we  do  not  doubt  her  power  to  declare  that  any  pljce, 
kept  and  maintained  for  the  illegal  manufacture  and  sale  of  seek 
liquors,  shall  be  deemed  a  common  nuisance,  and  be  abated,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  provide  for  the  indictment  and  trial  of  the  of- 
fender. One  is  a  proceeding  against  the  property  used  for  forlnd- 
den  purposes,  while  the  other  is  for  the  punishment  of  the  offender. 

It  is  said  that  by  the  13th  section  of  the  act  of  1885,  the  l^isl»- 
ture,  finding  a  brewery  within  the  State  in  actual  operation,  wilhoii^ 
notice,  trial,  or  hearing,  by  the  mere  exercise  of  its  arbitnif 
caprice,  declares  it  to  be  a  common  nuisance,  and  then  presoilies 
the  consequences  which  are  to  follow  inevitably  by  judicial  mat- 
date  required  by  the  statute,  and  involving  and  permitting  the  ex- 
ercise of  no  judicial  discretion  or  judgment ;  that  the  brewery  beuf 
found  in  operation,  the  court  is  not  to  determine  whether  it  is  * 
common  nuisaace,  but,  under  the  conmiand  of  the  statate,  is  ^ 
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find  it  to  be  one ;  that  it  is  not  the  liquor  made,  or  the  making 
of  it,  which  is  thus  enacted  to  be  a  common  nuisance,  but  the 
place  itself,  including  all  the  property  used  in  keeping  and  main- 
taining the  common  nuisance ;  that  the  judge  having  thus  signed 
without  inquiry — and,  it  may  be,  contrary  to  the  fact  and  against 
his  own  judgment — the  edict  of  the  legislature,  the  court  is  com- 
manded to  take  possession  by  its  officers  of  the  place  and  shut  it 
up ;  nor  is  all  this  destruction  of  property,  by  legislative  edict,  to 
be  made  as  a  forfeiture  consequent  upon  conviction  of  any  offence, 
but  merely  because  the  legislature  so  commands ;  and  it  is  done  by 
a  court  of  equity y  without  any  previous  conviction  first  had,  or  any 
trial  known  to  the  law. 

This,  certainly,  is  a  formidable  arraignment  of  the  legislation  of 
Kansas,  and  if  it  were  founded  upon  a  just  interpretation  of  her 
statutes,  the  court  would  have  no  difficulty  in  declaring  that  they 
ooald  not  be  enforced  without  infringing  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  citizen.     But  those  statutes  have  no  such  scope  and  are  at- 
tended with  no  such  results  as  the  defendants  suppose.    The  court 
is  not  required  to  give  effect  to  a  legislative  '*  decree"  or  "  edict," 
unless  every  enactment  by  the  law-making  power  of  a  State  is  to  be 
so  characterized.    It  is  not  declared  that  every  establishment  is  to 
be  deemed  a  common  nuisance  because  it  may  have  been  maintain- 
ed prior  to  the  passage  of  the  statute  as  a  place  for  manufacturing 
intoxicating  liquors.     The  statute  is  prospective  in  its  operation, 
that  is,  it  does  not  put  the  brand  of  a  conmion  nuisance  upon  any 
place,  unless,  after  its  passage,  that  place  is  kept  and  maintained 
for  purposes  declared  by  the  legislature  to  be  injurious  to  the  com- 
munity.    Nor  is  the  court  required  to  adjudge  any  place  to  be  a 
common  nuisance  simply  because  it  is  charged  by  the  State  to  be 
such.      It  must  first  find  it  to  be  of  that  character;  that  is,  must 
ascertain,  in  some  legal  mode,  whether  since  the  statute  was  passed 
the  place  in  question  has  been,  or  is  being,  so  used,  as  to  make  it  a 
common  nuisance. 

Squally  untenable  is  the  proposition  that  proceedings  in  equity 
for  the  purposes  indicated  in  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  statutes 
are  inconsistent  with  due  process  of  law.  ^'  In  regard  to  public 
nuisances,"  Mr.  Justice  Stobt  says,  ^'  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of 
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equity  seems  to  be  of  a  very  ancient  date,  and  has  been  distinctly 
traced  back  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  jurisdiction  is 
applicable  not  only  to  public  nuisances,  strictly  so  called,  but  also 
to  purprestures  upon  public  rights  and  property.  ...  In  case 
of  public  nuisances,  properly  so  called,  an  indictment  lies  to  abate 
them,  and  to  punish  the  offenders.  But  an  information,  also,  lies 
in  equity  to  redress  the  grievance  by  way  of  injunction."  2  Story's 
JSq,  §§  921,  922.  The  ground  of  this  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  pur- 
prestui*e,  as  well  as  of  public  nuisances,  is  the  ability  of  courts  of 
equity  to  give  a  more  speedy,  effectual,  and  permanent  remedy,  than 
can  be  had  at  law.  They  can  not  only  prevent  nuisances  that  are 
threatened,  and  before  irreparable  mischief  ensues,  but  arrest  or 
abate  those  in  progi*es8,  and,  by  prepetual  injunction,  protect  the 
public  against  them  in  the  future ;  whereas  courts  of  law  can  only 
reach  existing  nuisances,  leaving  future  acts  to  be  the  subject  of 
new  prosecutions  or  proceedings.  This  is  a  salutary  jurisdiction, 
especially  where  a  nuisance  affects  the  health,  morals,  or  safety  of 
the  community.  Though  not  frequently  exercised,  the  power  un- 
doubtedly exists  in  courts  of  equity  thus  to  protect  the  public 
against  injury.  District  Attorney  v.  Lynn  and  Boston  B.  B.  Co., 
16  Gray,  245 ;  Atty-Genl  v.  N.  J.  BaUroad,  3  Green's  Ch.  139 ; 
Atty-General  v.  Tudor  Ice  Co.,  104  Mass.  244 ;  StcUe  v.  Mayor,  6 
Porter  (Ala.),  279,  294  ;  Hoolew.  Atty- General,  22  Ala.  194  ;  Atty- 
General  v.  Hunter,  1  Dev.  Eq.  13 ;  Atty-Gen^l  v.  Forbes,  2  Mylne 
&  Craig,  123,  129, 133  ;  Atty-Gen'ly.  Great  Northern  Bailway  Co., 
1  Dr.  &  Sm.  161 ;  Eden  on  Injunctions,  259  ;  Kerr  on  Injunctions 
(2ded.),  168. 

As  to  the  objection  that  the  statute  makes  no  provision  for  a  jury 
trial  in  cases  like  this  one,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  such  a  mode  of 
trial  is  not  required  in  suits  in  equity  brought  to  abate  a  public 
nuisance.  The  statutory  direction  that  an  injunction  issue  at  the 
commencement  of  the  action  is  not  to  be  construed  as  dispensing 
with  such  preliminary  proof  as  is  necessary  to  authorize  an  injunc- 
tion pending  the  suit.  The  court  is  not  to  issue  an  injunction  sim- 
ply because  one  is  asked,  or  because  the  charge  is  made  that  a 
common  nuisance  is  maintained  in  violation  of  law.  The  statute 
leaves  the  court  at  liberty  to  give  effect  to  the  principle  that  an  injunc- 
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tion  will  not  be  granted  to  resti*ain  a  nuisance,  except  upon  clear  and 
satisfactory  evidence  that  one  exists.  Here  the  fact  to  be  ascer- 
tained was,  not  whether  a  place,  kept  and  maintained  for  purposes 
forbidden  by  the  statute,  was,  per  ««,  a  nuisance — that  fact  being 
conclusively  determined  by  the  statute  itself — ^but  whether  the  place 
in  question  was  so  kept  and  maintained.  If  the  proof  upon  that 
point  is  not  full  or  sufficient,  the  court  can  refuse  an  injunction,  or 
postpone  action  until  the  State  first  obtains  the  verdict  of  a  jury  in 
her  favor.  In  this  case,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  defendants 
kept  and  maintained  a  place  that  is  within  the  statutory  definition 
of  a  common  nuisance.  Their  petition  for  the  removal  of  the 
cause  from  the  State  court,  and  their  answer  to  the  bill,  admitted 
every  fact  necessary  to  maintain  this  suit,  if  the  statute,  under 
which  it  was  brought,  was  constitutional. 

Touching  the  provision  that  in  prosecutions,  by  indictment  or 
otherwise,  the  State  need  not,  in  the'fii*st  instance,  prove  that  the 
defendant  has  not  the  permit  required  by  the  statute,  we  may  rer 
mark  that,  if  it  has  any  application  to  a  proceeding  like'  this,  it 
does  not  depnve  him  of  the  presumption  that  he  is  innocent  of  any 
violation  of  law.  It  is  only  a  declaration  that  when  the  State  has 
proven  that  the  place  described  is  kept  and  maintained  for  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors — such  manufacture  or 
Bale  being  unlawful  except  for  specified  purposes,  and  then  only 
under  a  permit — the  prosecution  need  not  prove  a  negative,  namely, 
that  the  defendant  has  not  the  required  license  or  permit.  If  the 
defendant  has  such  license  or  permit,  he  can  easily  produce  it,  and 
thus  overthrow  the  prima  facie  case  established  by  the  State. 

A  portion  of  the  argument  in  behalf  of  the  defendants  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  statutes  of  Kansas  forbid  the  manufacture  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  to  be  exported,  or  to  be  carried  to  other  States,  and, 
upon  that  ground,  are  repugnant  to  the  clause  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  giving  Congress  power  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States.  We  need  only 
Bay,  upon  this  point,  that  there  is  no  intimation  in  the  record  that 
the  beer  which  the  respective  defendants  manufactured  was  intend- 
ed to  be  carried  out  of  the  State  or  to  foreign  countries.  And, 
^thout  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  whether  such  facts  would  have 
36 
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oonstitated  a  good  defence,  we  observe  that  it  will  be  time  enoa^ 
to  decide  a  case  of  that  character  when  it  shall  come  before  us. 

For  the  reason  stated,  we  ai*e  of  opinion  that  the  judgments  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  have  not  denied  to  Mugler,  the  plaint- 
iff in  error,  any  right,  privilege,  or  immunity  secured  to  him  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  its  judgment,  in  each 
case,  is,  accordingly,  afSrmed.  We  are,  also,  of  opinion  that  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  erred  in  dismissing  the  bill  of 
the  State  against  Ziebold  &  Hagelin.  The  decree  in  that  case  is 
reversed,  and  the  cause  remanded,  with  directions  to  enter  a  decree 
granting  to  the  State  such  relief  as  the  act  of  March  7,  1885*. 
authorizes. 
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Absinthe,  44. 

Acad^mie  de  M^deoine,  245. 

Adams,    Judge,   Woman's   Soifrage, 

419. 
Adams,  Professor,  **  Cholera  from  Al- 
cohol," 86. 
Adulteration  of  liquors,  245,  etc. 
Africa,  269,  foil,,  276,   285,  490,  491, 
516;  population,  516;  has  intoxicat- 
ing juices,  2(i6 ;  rum  and  rum  traffic, 
265,  268,  282;   east  coast  and  rum 
traffic,  277;  intemperance,  250;  Af- 
rica, Asia,  and  drmk,  238;  British 
possessions,  276. 
African  Lakes  Trading  Company,  275. 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

and  temperance,  466. 
African  Methodist  Zion  Church  and 

temperance,  465. 
African  slave  trade  and  rum  traffic, 

277. 
Agnew,  C.  B.,  M.D.,  Medical  Decla- 
ration, 123. 
Agricultural  Report,  1880. 
Alabama,  155,  202,  212;  illiteracy,  308. 
Alaska,  202:  liquor  traffic,  213. 
Albany,  N.Y.,  230. 

Albucassis,  Arabian  discoverer  of  dis- 
tillation, 10,  19;  concealed  inven- 
tion, 121. 
AiiCOHOL :  —  Definition :  Arabic  word, 
4;  Webster,  Worcester,  Dunglison, 
United  States  Pharmacopceia,  Medi- 
cal Lexicon,  Hargreaves,  3.  ^/«- 
tory :  discovery  by  Arabian,  Albu- 
cassis, 10,  19;  concealed  his  inven- 
tion, 121;  invention  concealed  three 
hundred  years  by  doctors  and  chem- 
ists, 117.  Origin  and  Analysis: 
product  of  putrefaction,  not  of  a 
life-process,  12,  13;  only  produced 
from  sugar,  9;  vinous  fermentation, 
the  original,  prehistoric  production, 
1,  2;  chiefly  produced  by  vinous  fer- 
mentation, 8;  chemical  analysis,  5; 
composition  and  analysis,  80;  alco- 
hol and  ethyl,  amyl,  etc.,  4;  17  per 
cent,  in  fermented  liquors,  10;  per 
cent,  in  various  liquors,  Brande, 
Bence  Jones,  Prof.  John  C.  Draper, 
11;  in  liquors,  201.  Character  and 
Properties:  narcotic  acrid  poison, 
Cbristison,  70;  neither  a  food  nor 
poison,  but  a  drug,  Pepper,  158; 
Bp'M'ific  gravity  and  properties,  10; 
affinity  for  water,  60;  alcohol,  even 
retaken  from  brain  and  ventricles, 


AxcoHOL,  continued* 
burned,  56,  67;  anhydrous  by  use  of 
lime,  11.  Investigated  in  the  Body  : 
consumed  or  eliminated,  35;  elimi- 
nation, Richardson,  40;  Anstle,  Dr., 
"one  ounce  not  eliminated,"  60; 
course  in  the  bodv,  16,  24;  what 
becomes  of  retained  part,  22.  Char- 
acter of  Effects :  on  animals,  leeches, 
frog,  turtles,  fishes,  71 ;  kills  life, 
do^  experiments,  71,  etc. ;  poison  to 
animals  and  plants,  152;  on  man, 
*•  caustic  poison,"  Pereira,  Professor, 
71;  "narcotic  acrid  poison,"  Chris- 
tison,  70;  "aqua  mortis,"  Ure,  71; 
**  always  poisonous,"  Paine,  Dr.  W., 
140;  poison,  Fontaine,  etc.,  137; 
"  destroys  man,"  Linnseus,  152; 
stimulant  or  paralyzant.  Billing, 
122, 153 ;  poisons  the  blood,  Virchow, 
Boecker,  Scuiz,  Beale,  Williams, 
Parker,  84;  poison,  Stille,  125;  poi- 
soning in  Liverpool,  73;  paralyzant, 
145;  inducer  sleep,  84;  narcotic, 
Palmer,  A.  B.,  Dr.,  141;  considered 
as  stimulant,  122.  Creates  Disease  : 
alcohol  and  body,  16;  four  stages  of 
action,  31 ;  causes  disease,  Ricliard- 
son,  45;  produces  disease,  opera- 
tion described,  Dickinson,  85;  effect 
on  stomach,  81,  132;  liver,  60,  51, 
foil,  91;  kidneys,  50,  51,  foil., 
Brighfs  disease,  91 ;  heart,  50.  foil., 
122;  Palmer,  144;  poisons  the  blood, 
Virchow,  Boecker,  Sculz,  Beale, 
Williams,  Parker,  84;  lungs,  50, 
foil. ;  vital  organs,  Hargreaves,  70 ; 
brain,  nerves,  eye,  Richardson,  49, 
50,  foil.,  Hammond,  67,  68,  also  92, 
132;  apoplexy,  palsy,  92;  on  the 
body,  Richardson,  45,  46;  on  the 
structures  of  the  body,  ibid.,  47;  on 
the  system,  Davis,  l.*^;  on  the  sys- 
tem, 'Palmer,  141;  kills  by  affecting 
nerve  centres  and  not  by  coagula- 
tion, 57;  predisposes  to  cliolera, 
Jameson,  Mackintosh,  86;  "cliolera 
sold  here,"  Professor  Adams,  86; 
diseases  enumerated,  92.  Effects  on 
Mental  Ort/anization :  dipsomania, 
mania  a  potu,  delirium  tremens,  53; 
insanity  and  idiocy,  "one-half  that 
of  the  world  due  to  alcohol,"  92 ; 
"  thirty  per  cent,  of  insanity  due  to 
alcohol,"  Hargreaves, i)4 ;  St.  Peters- 
burg, Dublin,  Liverpool  Asylums, 
93;  Hargreaves,   Shaftsbury,  Need- 
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Alcohol,  continued. 
liam,  and  others,  92,33,224;  ''half 
the  idi<>t8,  children  of  inteniner- 
ates,"  Howe,  »»,  224.  MortaliUf, 
224;  alcohol  and  long  life,  1>8; 
''causes  half  the  sickness  and 
^eath,"  103;  "thirty-three  percent, 
of  sickness  and  death  in  New  York 
City,"  104;  Nielsen's  Statistics,  m\\ 
also  see  **  Life  Insurance."  Alc<fhol 
in  Hereditary  Kjp'tct :  Aristotle,  Plu- 
tarcli.  El  am,  etc.,  {)(I;  **  four  gen- 
erations," 16 ;  SiafTordshire  clergy- 
xnan's  wife,  1X»,  1»7;  Ebing,  154;  he- 
redity and  alcohol,  i/T,  1(>2,  1<)7, 
etc. ;  see  also  Insanity  and  Idiocy. 
Alcohol  conaiflered  as  Food:  *' a 
poison,  can  it  be  a  food  ?  "  32 ;  "  poi- 
Bon,  not  food,"  Hargreavps,  74;  "al- 
ways poisons,"  Paine,  Dr.  W.,  140; 
"by  no  ingenuity  a  food,"  41; 
"food  or  poison,"  Stillt,  126;  alco- 
hol not  food,  discussion  of  one  hun- 
dred pages,  Hargreaves,  77;  Anstie 
confuted,  7H;  "  not  food,  but  poison," 
Dalton,  IH:  "a  poison  ana  in  no 
sense  a  fooa,"  Rembaugh,  151.  Con- 
sidered as  a  Constructive  Food:  con- 
tains no  nitrogen  or  constructive 
Bubstance,  y4;  does  it  fatten?  34; 
does  not  build  tissues,  <>2;  retards 
digestion,  Todd,  Bowman,  Thomp- 
son, Monroe,  Hargreaves,  84 ;  "  beef- 
steak 15()  times  more  nutritious  than 
wine,"  15;^;  nutrition,  77;  Anstie 
confuted,  76;  Mo](Schott's  Theoi7, 
alcohol  economizes  food,  exploded, 
75;  retarding  of  change  of  tissues, 
not  healthy  growth,  Hammnnd, 
Davis.  130.  Considered  as  F(  rce 
and  Muscular  Food:  does  not  pro- 
duce force,  02;  muscular  excite- 
ment, not  muscular  force,  43;  mus- 
cular power,  42;  heat  and  force, 
Prout,  etc.,  14<i;  uses  up  nerve 
power,  Brodie,  lessens  muscular 
force,  Lallemand,  Perrin,  84.  Con- 
sidered as  Heat  Food:  is  it  hcat- 
niaking?  36;  reduces  animal  heat, 
Richardson,  39;  Liebig's  Theory  on 
Blight  investigation,  5();  why  it  does 
not  produce  neat,  analyzeci,  40;  at 
frst  increases  surface  hent  one  j^er 
cent.,  but  by  cooling  heart  and  in- 
ternal temperature,  38;  danger  of 
taking  alcohol  to  produce  heat  be- 
cause it  produces  cold,  43;  dees  not 
support  combustion,  Markham,  83; 
heat  and  muscular  action,  Richard- 
son, Anstie,  Davis,  130;  reduces 
heat,  Davis,  Prout,  Hammond, 
Smith,  Richardson,  83;  alcohol  a 
heat-diminisher,  testimony  of  Arc- 
tic travellers.  Ross,  Kane,  Perry, 
Franklin.  McRae,  Greeley,  82;  at 
siege  of  Paris,  "  did  not  warm,  but 
chill,"  152.  Alcohol  as  Medicine: 
is  it  medicine?  02;  claims  for  it, 
"abundance  of  gastric  juice  may 
for  a  time  promote  digestion,"  152* 
"great  value  in  critical  stages  of 
acute  diseases,"  159;  "neither  a 
food  nor  a  poison  but  a  drug,"  Pep- 


Alcohol,  continued. 
])er,  158 ;  alcohol  claimed  to  be  ben- 
eficial in  indigestion,  liay-fever, 
XUHunionia,  Wilder,  149;  in  heart- 
weakncFs,  confuted,  Davis,  l^ilVS; 
may  remove  or  abate  any  injurious 
cause.  Palmer,  145;  claims  of  physi- 
cians against  its  use,  150;  "Food 
and  Medicine,"  paper  by  Dr.  N.  S. 
Davis,  12*);  Ud /oil. ;  is  it  ever  a 
medicine?  110,  117;  Lambert,  114; 
case  of  young  man,  Lambert,  114; 
not  a  supposi  d  use  of  alcohol  which 
cannot  be  surpassed  by  other  medi- 
cine, Davis,  1.'5;  as  'sedative  and 
antipyretic  surpassed,  i:^{;  as  anaes- 
thetic and  anodyne  surpassed,  Davis, 
133;  "narcotic  or  ana'sihctic  effect 
deceptive,"  Palmer,  144;  "not  a 
quart  in  thirty  years,"  Davis,  135; 
"  never  useful  ns  a  medicine,'*  "  no 
excuse  for  its  use  as  food  or  medi- 
cine," Paine,  Dr.  W.,  140;  "neither 
food  nor  pliysic,"  Higginbc  ttom, 
140;  letter  of  Hammrnd,  (59;  "use 
a  concession  to  prejudice,"  Davis, 
135;  "heedless  prcfciintion  a  stigma 
on  the  profession,"  Wilder,  Alex., 
Dr.,  148;  "may  be  stricken  from 
curative  agents,"  Harjcreaves,  139: 
"  b(  tter  for  man  were  it  abolished,*' 
Hammond,  (^);  International  Med- 
ical Declaration,  122.  Ahohol  and 
Labor:  destroys  one-tenth  of  hu- 
man capital,  Bounie,  15;  destroys 
wraith,  194;  alcohol  and  i)auperism, 
KiO,  Kil.  108,  225.  Aki>hol  and 
dime,  1(53,  HA,  KT),  225,  Z'JO,  252, 
4<)9,  470;  drunkenneFS  and  vices, 
340,  4()9;  Sir  Matthew  Hale  and 
other  judges,  1(>8,  etc.  Alcohol  in 
Commerce f  14;  exchange  in  Oceau- 
ica,  281 ;  see  also  America,  Hvrope, 
Asia,  India,  Africa,  Congo  Valley, 
Oceanica,  etc.;  also  Mohammedan- 
i.tm ,  etc . ,  206.  A  Iroh ol  Characterized 
Powerful  and  Mysterious :  Pandora's 
box,  1^84;  a  destroyer,  343;  tyrant 
compared  with  slavery,  284;  King, 
4<)7 ;  the  enemy,  427 ;  Circean  power 
aiming  to  be  univeisal,  3;  summed 
up,  Richardson,  55.  "  Alcohol  and 
Man,"  Hargreaves,  Wm.,  Dr.,  136; 
"  Alcohol  and  Science,"  Hargreaves, 
Wm.,  Dr.,  5,  59,  89,  93,  i;«J,  137: 
"Alcohol  as  Food  and  Poison,'^ 
Hargreaves,  130;  "  Alcohol  in  His- 
tory," Eddy,  Richard,  D.D.,  246, 
250,  292,  423;  "  Alcohol  in  its  Thera- 
peutic Relations  as  Food  and  Medi- 
cine," 122. 

"Alcoholic  Enquiry  Commission," 
the  bill,  179.  217;  presented  in  vain 
to  six  congresses,  1J*5. 

Alcoholism,  94,  95,  andpawim. 

Aldehyde,  in  the  circulation,  40, 61. 

Ale,  ill;  ale,  beer  and  porter,  221; 
cost,  210;  fattens  by  its  starch  only, 
34;  Poughkeepsie,  149;  Albany  m 
pneumonia,  etc.,  149;  Greeuwaysfor 
indigestion,  Wilder,  149;  ale,  strong, 
per  cent,  alcohol,  12;  European,  per 
cent,  alcohol,  12;  European,  strong. 
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Ale,  continued. 
per  cent,  alcohol,  12;  in  Fall  River, 
192. 

Alexander,  grossly  indulgent,  10  ;  624. 

Alexander,    James   W.,    total    absti- 
uenoe  and  mortality,  10. 

Alexanders,  Christian,  have  worlds  to 
oon^uer,  302. 

Algeria,  wine,  249. 

Alien,  Professor,  on  alcohol,  120. 

Allen,  Richard,  Rev.,  406. 

Allison,    Judge,    alcohol  and   crime, 
226. 

America,  258,  444,  479;  responsibility 
for  African  intemperance,  267. 

"America,"  522. 

American  Catholic  Total  Abstinence 
Union,  473^  etc. 

American    Church    Temperance   So- 
ciety, 457,  etc. 

American  Illiteracy,  308,  309,  etc. 

American  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Temperance,  1826,  426. 

American  Temperance  Society,  1816, 
45(>. 

American  Tract   Society,  tract  221, 
428. 

Amherst  College,  293,  455,  456. 

Anderson,     James,     M.  D.,    Medical 
Declaration,  123. 

Andover,  Professor  Stuart,  466. 

Andrew,  John  A.,  Gov.,  argument  be- 
fore Massachusetts  Legislature,  21, 
453. 
Andrews,  Alfred,  Prof.,  521. 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  238. 
Animals,  killed   by   alcohol,   21,  36,, 
137;  Fontaine  and  others,  137;   ani- 
mals and  plants  poisoned  by  alcohol, 
162. 
"  Annuaire  de  Statistique,"  244. 
ALiistie,  Francis  E.,  M.  D.,  on  alcohol, 
59,  60,  132;  doubts  Lallemand,  20; 
investi^tion,  35;  dog  experiments, 
21,  36;  inferences  from  experiments, 
22;  on  alcohol  non-eliminating,  (iO; 
on  alcohol  as  food,  149;  as  food  and 

medicine,  ridiculed    by  others,  76; 

on  alcohol  heat  and  muscular,  130; 

stimulants  and  narcotics,  his  theory 

examined,  75 ;  the  limit  an  ounce  of 

alcohol  in  twenty-four   hours,   114; 

alcohol  and  heredity,  i)7;  Dr.  Rich- 

ajrdson  examines,  3),  foil. 
Ajitlioiiy,  Susan  B.,  Mrs.,  Woman's 

Suffrage,  415,  416,  417,  etc. 
A.ppleton,  President,  Bowdoin  College, 

••  Aqoa  yitSB,  aqua  mortis,"  Ure,  71. 

Arabian  discoverer  of  distillation,  19, 
121,  12();  Arabian  learning  12th  cen- 
tury, 10. 

Axabic  temperance  speeches  denounce 
Gnfi^Iand  and  her  rum  traffic,  277. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  280. 

Ajrctic  esperieiiccs  of  alcohol,  138; 
Atretic  travellers,  testimony  on  alco- 
hol, 82. 

A.rdeiit  spirits,  drinkers  and  mortality, 
103;  Kittredge,  430;  "ardent  spirits 
evil  spirits,"  Astley  Cooper,  71. 

A^ristotle,  303;  on  hereditary  alcohol- 
1,  S5. 


Arizona,  202;  liquor  traffic,  212;  illit- 
eracy, 308. 

Arkansas,  155.  202,  212;  illiteracy,  308. 

Amott,  Neil,  M.  D.,  on  alcohol,  120. 

*'  Articles  of  Confedei*ation,"  395. 

Association  Norfolk  County,  Massa- 
chusetts, 1882,  460. 

Australia,  518;  wine,  249. 

Baal,  501. 

Bacchus,  2. 

Baglivi,  alcohol  as  poison,  137. 

Bailey,  George  A.,  nead  of  Good  Tem- 
plars in  New  Hampshire,  491 ;  por-- 
trait,  455. 

Bain,  George  W.,  Hon.,  portrait,  163. 

Bakers  of  New  York,  51. 

Ball,  Stephen,  total  abstinence  and 
life  insurance,  111. 

Baltimore,  drink  and  crime,  1876, 164 ; 
Roman  Catholic  Council,  474,  8; 
Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union, 
477 ;  National  Prison  Congress,  165 ; 
synod,  458 ;  Wasliingtonian  Society, 
1840,  435. 

Baptists,  441 ;  Bethel  ,.447;  church  and 
temperance,  446,  etc. ;  Social  Union, 
522. 

Barasa — Rum  origin,  letter  of  African 
king,  270. 

Barley,  "  You  can't  have  it  to  make 
liquor,"  463. 

Barnes,  Frances  J.,  Mrs.,  superintend- 
ent young  women's  work,  W.  C.  T. 
U.,  616,  524;  portrait,  220. 

Barney,  J.  K.,  Mrs.,  W.  C.  T.  U., 
524;  portrait,  537. 

Barrett,  F.  N..  drink  bUl  of  United 
States.  178,  183;  ♦*  New  York  Gro- 
cer," 206 /oW.,  215. 

Basoutoland,  reformation,  273. 

Bastile,  286. 

Battery  to  Westchester,  227. 

Beale,  Dr.,  "  Alcohol  poisons  the 
blood,"  84. 

Beaumont,  Wm.,  Dr.,  on  Alexis  St. 
Martin,  experiments,  87,  88. 

Beecher,  H.  W.,  "  Intoxicants  de- 
stroy," 156. 

Beecher,  Lyman,  D.D.,  ordination, 
Plymouth,  Conn.,  425,  426,  463,  456. 

Beer,  from  barley,  analysis,  is  it  food  ? 
79,  81 ;  "  barley  destroyed  to  make," 
155;  and  bread,  80;  "six  barrels  to 
equal  loaf  of  bread,"  129;  fattens 
only  by  its  starch,  34;  Bavarian, 
Lienig,  8;  small  per  cent,  alcohol, 
12;  the  most  animal izing  of  liquors, 
112;  Liebig,  Playfair,  Hassels,  12<); 
drinkers,  Liebig,  Grindrod,  Ed- 
munds, 80;  English  physicians,  119; 
Davis  and  others,  129;  Muzzey,  S(i; 
the  trap,  116;  will  it  reform  drunk- 
ards? 293;  and  porter,  221;  and 
whisky,  effects  compared,  112;  beer 
and  Alexis  St.  Martin,  89;  cases  of 
use,  82;  Lager  does  not  diminish 
drunkenness,  81 ;  English  woman  in 
Fall  River,  191 ;  apoplexv  and  palsy, 
92;  and  mortality,  103,  112;  life  in- 
surance, 101),  111;  murder,  113;  he- 
redity, 113;  traffic  large,  157;  produc- 
tion in  Europe  and  America,  249; 
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Beer,  continued. 
in   Gennany  and  United  Kingdom, 
248;     Canat^a,    214;     England,   240; 
bill,   United  States,  207;   cost,  217; 
drinker,  quaint  definition,  112. 

Belgium,  4<iO;  putTiotic  league,  \'yO, 

Bellafuntaine,  Pa.,  synod,  4.')8,  .">()'.). 

Belknap.  Dr.,  with  Hush,  favored  fer- 
nienttd drinks,  292 ;  and  temperance, 
424. 

Belshazzar,  10. 

Ben^^al,  commission,  260. 

Benin,  K.,  Africa,  2  W. 

Benson,  B.  F.,  Rev. 

Bent.  M.  A.,  Mrs.,  ''Bugler  of  W.  C. 
T.  U.,"  portrait,  M'u. 

Berlin,  518;  conference,  282;  congress, 
2CAi:  and  Free  Congo,  2ti*»,  271. 

Ber/clius,  living  organisms  in  vinous 
fermentation,  8. 

Bethel,  Baptist,  Boston,  447. 

Bible  Christian  Church  and  temper- 
ance, 4.V.>. 

Bible  reailers,  W.  C.  T.  U..  514. 

Billing,  Archibald,  Dr.,  alcohol  a  par- 
alyzant, iry.i, 

Binningham,  hardware,  279. 

Black,  James,  Hon.,  2oO. 

Blair,  Henry  W.,  yational  Prohibi- 
tor II  AwendmpTity  first  presented, 
United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, with  speech,  Dec.  27,  I87H; 
intro«lnce»d  in  each  Congress  since; 
report«'d  by  United  States  Senate 
Committee  of  Labor  and  Education; 
text  of  bill,  and  speech,  ;307  /oil; 
National  Kdvcational  Hill,  presented 
since  1881  in  Unite*!  States  Senate; 
speech  and  discussion  of  the  same, 
'.M)7,/nll.;  opinion,  ;%>,'»;  ^euatf  Report 
on  Woman  i^iijf'raf/fi  to  4i>th  Con- 
gress, 4(y.U  foil.':  original  letters  re- 
ceived from  Win.  A.  Hammond, 
M.  D.,  fK);  Edw.  W.  Lambert,  M.  D., 
113;  Alfred  Stille,  M.D.,  125;  N.  S. 
Davis,  M.D.,  128;  Wm.  Ilargreaves, 
M.D.,  VM\;  W.  Paine.  M.  D.,  140; 
Prof.  A.  B.  Palmer,  M.  D.,  LL.D., 
140,  foil. ;  Alexander  Wilder,  M.  D.. 
of  Newark,  14*»,  150;  A.  C.  Rem- 
baugh,  M.  D.,  Prof.  Wm.  Pepper, 
M.D.,  158;  Hon.  Louis  Shade,  200, 
201. 

Blood  and  alcohol,  25,  etc.    See  Alco- 

hoi. 

Bloomingdale  Asylum,  alcohol  and 
insanity,  *.Ki. 

Blue  Mountains,  Africa,  273. 

BcM'-clier,  Dr.,  "Alcohol  poisons 
blood,"  84;  alcohol  as  food,  i;^;  al- 
cohol for  heat  and  f<irce,  14(>. 

Bolton,  England,  Rechabites  and  Odd 
Fellows,  102. 

Bolton,  Sarah  K.,  W.  C.  T.  U.,  605. 

Bonny,  Charles  C.,  Africa  and  drink, 
2<W,  2«)0.  497. 

Boston,  2;U,  ;V)7,  494,  522;  Baptist 
Bethel,  "Temperance  meeting  forty 
years,"  447;  *'  National  Philanthro- 
pist," 427;  "Boston  Gh^be,"  Prof. 
Hogg,  H2«i;  rum  to  Africa,  27(>;  **  Bos- 
ton Recorder,"  425;  liquor  dealers, 
225;  Carpenters'  Association,  173. 


Bouchardet,  Dr.,  alcohol  as  food,  130. 

Bouquet,  44. 

Bourbon  whisky,  per  cent  alcohol, 
12;  197,204. 

Bourne,  "National  ezpenditiiR  a 
alcohol,"  15. 

Bo wd itch,  Dr.,  162. 

Bowdoin  College,  456. 

Bowen,  H.  C,  celebration,  3(51. 

Bowman,  Dr.,  alcohol  retards  dif* 
tion,  84. 

Boyle,  alcohol  and  insnranoe.  9i 

Boy's  fi.tal  drink  of  alc«»liol,72. 

Brain  and  alcohol,  53,  67,  Ul.  oiX 

Brainerd,  431. 

Brande,  alcohol  in  liquors.  11, 11 

Bnindy,  273;  per  cent,  alcihol,  II.  12: 
Euro])ean,  per  cent,  alcolioj.  12;  Ke- 
sian,  249;  and  cholera,  Muzzev, *. 

Brass,  R.,  necro,  2f3,  2t:i». 

Brenthall,  Wrs..  W.  C.  T.  U..  olJ?. 

Brewers'  Association  Case  declilid  by 
United  States  Supreme  Couri,  VSl, 
Ai)pendix. 

Briggs,  George  N.,  Gov.,  445. 

Briggs,  Miss,  W.  C.  T.  U.,524. 

BrigTit,  John,  Hon.,  sister,  518. 

Bright's  Disease  and  alcohol,  9L 

Bristol  merchant,  209. 

British  Association  for  Advancpinwi^ 
of  Science,  l^i ;  i;osse!=pior.s  in  Afrioi, 
27»);  Colonial  Temperance  Cerjrrva, 
277;  Tempernnce  Jji'acue,  4^»J; 
**  Medical  Journal,"  MarkLaai,  to; 
British  and  Colonial  Teiii}nrir« 
Congress  in  London,  259;  Briiisb 
mm  obliterated  Hottentots,  2.%. 

Briton  Life  Insurance  Conipanr  tad 
total  abstinence,  101. 

Brodie,  Benj.,  Sir,  Stimulants  nsf  to 
nerve-pow^er,  84 ;  testimouy  on  alco- 
hol, 119. 

BrookljTi,  2,30,  512;  drinkeries.  Til- 
mage,  368;  Medical  Declariika 
122. 

Brcjsnan,  T.  H.,  total  abstinence  kA 
mortality,  110. 

Brown,  Joseph,  senator  of  Geor^J. 
331,  :«3,  on  Education  Bill. 

Brown,  Miss,  W.  C.  T.  U.,  524. 

Brown  stout,  per  cent,  alcohol,  12. 

Brown,  Wm.  Y.,  D.  D.,  442. 

Buchanan,  missionary,  431. 

Buckheim's  exj>eriment8.  57. 

Buckley,  James  M.,  D.  D.,  Edit«  o 
•'Christian  Advocate,"  on  Mit)H> 
dist  Episcopal  Church,  444:  t<er 
ridiculed  as  food,  81 :  pvrtntit.i^-^ 

Buddhists  and  vegetable  food,  1^: 
prohibit  drink,  2iJU. 

Buell,  Caroline  B.,  Mrs.,  correspocOiri: 
secretary,  W.  C.  T.  U.,  515, 516,  ^i^i: 
portrait,  521. 

BufTon,  "Discourse  on  Natnre,"  <• 
drink,  155.  , 

Bullock,  A.  G.,  life  insurance  «» 
total  fibstinence,  111. 

Bunker  Hill,  3U5;  to  Yorktown,  19^ 

Buo,  Emperor  of  Cliina,  prohibiii<a- 
ist,  2000B.  C.,2fV4,  3*J0. 

Bureau  of  Education,  1881,  315. 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  driiik  bill,  308; 
195,  215,  216,  221,  241. 
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Bnrgess,  Wm.,  Rev.,  diagram,  **  Land, 

Labor  and  Liquor,"  106. 
Burgundy,  per  cent,  alcohol,  12. 
Burinah  and  Burmese,  260. 
Burnett,  Mary,  Dr.,  W.  C.  T.  U.,  616, 

621. 
Burnett,  Wm.,  Sir,  on  alcohol,  120. 
Burns,  Dawson,  liev.,  "Vital  Statis- 
tics of  Total  Abstinence,'*  100,  101. 
Burr,  Rowland,  drink  and  crime,  166. 
Burroughs,    George,    M.  D.,   Medical 

Declaration,  120. 
Burt,  Mary  T.,  Mrs.,  President  W.  C. 

T.  U.,  of  New  York,  524;  portrait, 

379. 
Bush,   George,   on    alcohol,    Medical 

Declaration,  121. 
Bush,  S.  W..  Rev.,  461. 
Business  of  rum  trattic,  347. 
BjTonlc,  "  rum  and  religion,**  629. 

Cadets  of  Temperance,  499. 

Caime,  W.  S..  M.  P.,  277. 

Cairo,  Egypt,  temperance  meeting,  277. 

Calabar,  R.,  "rum,  not  cloth,"  270. 

Calcutta  and  drink,  261. 

Caledon,  Africa,  273. 

California,  155, 202, 212, 609 ;  illiteracy, 
308. 

Call,  Senator,  on  Education  Bill,  334. 

Calvary  Branch,  temperance  society, 
365. 

Calvary,  crucifixions  continued,  398. 

Cameroons,  268. 

Campbell,  G.  W.,  Dr.,  Montreal  Med- 
ical Declaration,  121. 

Canaan,  N.  H.,  428. 

Canada,  260,  449,  618;  beer,  214;  drink 
and  crime,  165;  Good  Templars,  490; 
internal  revenue,  215;  woman  suf- 
frage, municipal,  416. 

Cape  Colony,  Africa,  276,  280,  490; 
parliament,  271;  government  com- 
mission, 272. 

Carlysle,  A.,  Dr.,  alcohol  poison  to  ani- 
mals and  plants,  152. 

Carpenter,  M.  G.,  Mrs.,  W.  C.  T.  U., 

Carpenter,  W.  B.,  M.  D.,  alcohol  on 
body,  151 ;  mortality  and  life  insur- 
ance, 103;  intoxication  and  wages, 
172;  Dr.  Rembaugh,  150. 

Carse.  Matilda  B.,  W.  C.  T.  U.,  619; 
president  Woman's  Temperance 
Publishing  Association,  Chicago, 
portrait,  328. 

Gary,  Samuel,  Gen.,  493. 

Catholic  Church  and  temperance,  472, 
473,  630. 

"  Catholic  Directory,"  472. 

**  Catholic  Temperance  Magazine," 
481. 

-Catholic  Temperance  Society,  Dover, 
N.  H.,  462. 

Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union,  477, 
478,  483. 

Caucasian  race,  427. 

Caucus,  origin  of  political  power,  639. 

Census,  1860,  220;  census,  1870,  219, 
228;  census.  1880,  182,  218,  220,  229, 
30(),  3()5. 

••Centennial,"  1876,  intoxicating  liq- 
uors excluded,  227. 


"  Centennial  TempeTanoe  Confer- 
ence," Pliiladelphia,  478. 

"Centennial  Temperance  Volume," 
Dr.  Duiin,  423,  605. 

Central  American  States,  260. 

Cetewayo,  ex-king  of  South  Africa, 
and  temperance,  272. 

Ceylon,  618;  and  drink,  261. 

Chadwick,  Dr.,  "  Essay  on  Alcohol," 
71. 

Champagne,  per  cent,  alcohol,  12; 
Europ<)au  champagne,  per  cent,  al- 
cohol, 12. 

Changes  of  medical  opinion  on  alcohol, 
147. 

Channing,  Wm.  B.,  D.D.,  157,  461. 

Chapin,  E.  H.,  D.  D.,  453. 

Chapin,  Sallie  F.,  superintendent  of 
Southern  work  of  W.  C.  T.  U.,  616, 
520:  portrait^  320. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  520. 

**  Chase's  Tavern,"  Baltimore,  435. 

Chatsworth  railroad  disaster,  203. 

Chautauqua  Lake,  610. 

Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientifio 
Circle  and  temperance,  4i)8. 

Cheadle  and  Monsall  Infirmary,  total 
abstinence  and  mortality,  102. 

Cheever,  George  B.,  Rev.,  "Dea. 
Giles,"  456. 

Chemists  and  alcohol,  4,  6, 17. 

Chesterfield,  Lord,  on  rum  traffic,  422. 

Chicago,  173,  367,  497, 601, 512,  516, 619. 

Children  and  temperance,  481. 

Children  dead  from  alcohol,  72. 

Children  great  sufferers  from  mm 
traffic,  397. 

Children,  loss  of,  481. 

China,  Chinese;  4SK),  491,  616. 

Cliina  perhaps  had  distillation  before 
the  12th  century,  10;  emperor  a 
prohibitionist,  2207  B.  C,  2(V4,  360; 
England  and  opium,  263;  English 
rum  and  China,  263;  Chinese  labor, 
322;  healing  art,  118. 

Chloroform  not  a  food,  23. 

Cholera  and  alcohol,  86;  "oholen 
sold  here."  86. 

Christendom,  348,  462. 

Christian  (in  India)  **to  eat  pork  and 
drink  liquor,"  260;  Christian  na- 
tions, are  there  any?  Christian  pop- 
ulation of  the  world,  472;  Christians 
selling  rum  to  heathen  nations,  268 ; 
Christians  denounced  by  Arabio 
teachers,  277. 

**  Christian  Advocate,"  164;  Buckley, 
81. 

**  Christian  Church  "  and  temperance, 
quadrennial  convention,  1882,  463. 

Christianity,  361 ;  "  crimes  in  thy 
name,"  280;  "Christianity  and 
Christian  nations,"  481 ;  "  Christian- 
ity and  drinking,"  Africa,  267 ;  Chris- 
tianity and  Sandwich  Islands,  256. 

Church,  an  educator,  299;  churches 
enlightened,  431. 

Church  of  England  temperance  soci- 
ety, 2r>3,  364. 

"Church  of  God"  and  temperance, 
44(). 

Cider,  Muzzey,  86;  per  cent,  alcohol, 
12;  European,  percent,  alcohol,  12. 
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Ciijoinuati,  367,  508,  509;  platform  of 
Democrats,  SHU, 

Citizen's  Law  and  Order  League,  486, 
496. 

''Ciyilized  nations  the  drunken  na- 
tions," 256. 

Clapp,  Eugene,  Hon.,  head  of  Sons  of 
Temperance,    United    States,   494; 

Sortruit,  426. 
iret,  per  cent,  alcohol,   12;  Euro- 
pean, ditto,  12. 

Clark,  A.,  M.  D.,  Medical  Declara- 
tion, 123. 

Clark,  N.  G..  D.  D.,  264. 

Clark,  Sir  James,  on  alcohol,  119. 

Clarke,  Dr.,  in  South  Africa,  277. 

Claudius,  Emperor,  suppressed  drink 
houses,  3(i0. 

Cleary,  Fatlier,  478. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  230,  S0\  611;  W.  C. 
T.  U.,  612. 

Clubb,  Hey.  Henry  S.,  459. 

Clyde.  609. 

Cochrane,  J.  S.,  Rev.,  249. 

Coffee-houses,  Rembaugh,  156. 

Coleman,  Julia,  Miss,  superintendent 
literature  of  W.  C.  T.  U.,  624;  por- 
trait, 348. 

Collier,  Wm.,  first  temperance  editor, 
446. 

Collins,  N.  Y.,  281. 

Cologne  spirits,  197. 

Colorado,  156,  202,  212;  illiteracy,  308; 
woman  suffrage,  414;  and  schools, 
416. 

Colored  people,  515. 

Colquitt,  Alfred  H.,  Hon.,  on  Educa- 
tion Bill.  3:n  ;  portrait,  aj. 

Columbia  College  Medical  School,  90. 

••  Common  Sense  "  in  Revolution,  423. 

Conaty,  Thomas  J.,  Rev.,  48iJ. 

Confeience,  W.  C.  T.  U.,  515. 

Congo  Free  State,  266,  282,  283;  Con- 
go valley,  2(i6,  282. 

Congregational  Church,  629;  and  tem- 
perance, 464 ;  first  organized  society, 
first  s(  ri(  s  of  sermons,  456. 

Congress,  United  States  and  Congo, 

Congressional  Temperance  Society, 
446. 

Connecticut,  165,  202,  212,  308;  Con- 
necticut crimes,  226. 

"Connecticut  General  Life  Insur- 
ance,*' total  abstinence  and  mortal- 
ity, 110. 

**  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance," total  abstinence  and  mortal- 
ity, 110. 

•*  Conscience  through  pocket*'  of  Eng- 
lishman, 280. 

Constitution  of  United  States,  391, 
4.'{4. 

Constitutional  Prohibitory  Amend- 
ment, 4ti:^. 

Consumer's  right  questioned,  346. 

"  Contemporary  Review,"  280. 

Cook,  Joseph,  suffrage  on  intemper- 
ance, .'MkJ;  portrait,  145. 

Coolies  and  drink,  262. 

Cooper,  Sir  Astley,  "ardent  spirits, 
evil  spirits,"  71;  denounced  beer- 
drinking,  112. 


Cooper,  Bransby,  on  alcohol,  119. 
Copeland,  Dr.,  on  alcohol,  120- 
Corporations,  W.  C.  T.  U.,  616. 
Costelloe,   Mary  W.,  W.  C.  T.  U.^ 

518. 
Cotton,  C.  B.,  labor  on  liquor  traffic^ 

215. 
Courten,  alcohol  as  poison,  137. 
Covenanters,  468. 

Cowden,  Mrs.,  Rey.,  W.  C.  T.  U.,  506. 
Cowherd,  Wm.,  Rev.,  459. 
Crime  and  alcohol,  225,476 ;  and  drink,, 

1(>:{,  1<>4, 1(>5 ;  Hale  and  other  judges, 

168,  etc.;  drink  and  pauperism,  Iti^; 

and   drunkenness,  469;   and  yices, 

346. 
"  Crisis  presses  on  us,"  396. 
Crocodile  nature,  276. 
Crosby,  Alpheus,  of  Manchester.  N» 

H.,  testimony  labor  and  drink,  172, 

177,  192. 
Crowther,  Bishop,  270. 
Crusade  in  Basoutoland,  273. 
Crusade,  woman's  work,  398, /oU. 
Crusader,  396 

Cullom,  Senator,  Education  Bill,  333* 
Cumberland  I*rrsbyterian  Church  and 

temperance,  42!). 
Cushman,  Bessie  W.,  M.  D.,  W.  C.  T. 

U.,  616. 
Cuyler,  Theodore  L.,  D.  D.,  487 ;  "  aU 

cohol  demands  more  and  more,"  161. 
Cyprus,  wine,  249. 
Czar,    stops   physician's  salary,  118; 

'*  represents  his  people,"  401. 

Da  Costa,  Dr.,  467. 

Dakota,  202;  liquor  traffic,  213;  illit- 
eracy, 308. 

Dalton,  Professor,  ''alcohol  poison/' 
74. 

Dante's  Inferno,  367. 

Dark  Continent,  265,  276. 

Dartmouth  College,  456 ;  Medical  Col- 
lege, 427. 

Davis,  N.  S.,  M.D.,  Chicago,  "Fa- 
ther of  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation," 127;  83,  141,  159,  424,  428; 
diseases  of  alcohol,  91;  paper  oa 
alcohol,  129;  letter  to  Blair,  129; 
portrait,  90. 

Davis,  Noah,  Judge,  crime  and  drink, 
164. 

Day,  President,  Yale  College,  466. 

*•  Dea.  Giles'  Distillery,"  Cheever,  45e. 

Dead  Sea,  291. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  236,  24fi* 

Dedhra  Dhoon,  India,  262. 

Deer  Island,  Mass.,  1()2,  226. 

Delafield.  Dr.  Edward,  Medical  Dec- 
laration, 12.*}. 

Delano,  Commissioner,  220. 

Delaware,  155,  202;  illiteracy,  308. 

Delirium  tremens,  64,  370;  and  Af- 
rican chief,  274;  in  St.  Petersburg 
Hospital,  iW. 

Democracy,  447 ;  Cincinnati  platform, 
3:^7. 

Denmark,  490. 

Des  Moines,  license  experiment,  154. 

Devil,  Shakspeare,  343. 

Dewey,  Charles,  total  abstinence  and 
life  insurance.  111. 
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Dexter,    Hon.    Samael,    "circular," 
18U. 

Dia!;rams,  colored,  saloon  map  of 
New  York,  Battery  to  Central  Fark: 
colored  (Dr.  Tiioinas  Sewall);  stoin-, 
acli  in  various  stages  under  use  of 
alcohol,  81;  cancerous  stomach,  54: 
liver  in  various  stages  of  use  of 
alcohol,  7*2;  kidneys  in  stages  of 
alcohollQ  use,  (>J:  cost  of  drink 
and  liviri;;  in  United  States,  2:V2; 
Ufu-raltH  of  brewers  compared  with 
other  cru^fts,  105;  longevity  of  Sons 
of  Terii^teraiice  compared  with  non- 
abst  li  1)1  j^^  organizations,  10) ;  wages 
and  expenditure  for  drink,  2^37. 

J>ickJii9iH].  Dr.  W.,  "morbid  effects 
of  alcohol/*  85. 

itive  system  and  alcohol,  40,  etc. 

iDiiii^r 'v,  (Governor,  of  Maine  and  pro- 
liiLjiM  >n.  ;}70. 

I>in-iOLia;vtiia,  53. 

**J>isoipJu4  of   Christ"  and   temper- 

**  Disu.iiirso  on  Nature,"  Buffon,  155. 

Hhoiises  from  alcohol  enumerated,  92. 

I>i»tilLi.(E«Ki  discovered  12th  century, 
2;  by  Albucassis,  10;  he  secreted, 
lih  prni'pss,  10;  increases  alcohol, 
^^^10;  4ij  piiT  cent.,  11. 
^^■bifltilled  I  iqtiors  enumerated, "  brandy, 
^■c  whisky,  rum,  and  gin,'*  11;  only  a 
^^K  few  ceiirmies,  19,  204,  42o,  etc.;  in 
^B  IJnitud  SLites,  198;  table,  1863-188J, 

P  I>iatiMerii:"i  in  1792,  424;  in  United 
^  States,  2[r*,  234;  stopped,  4:}5. 

Histi  k:t  of  ODlumbia,  202,  304,  308,  316, 
37.!,  an:,  503.  517,  532. 

I>Ix.   GoviiriLor,  message,   drink   and 

IlfxJjie,  J  ion.  W.  B.,  457,  48%  489. 
Uo^f^exiH'i'imant  with  alcoliol,  Percy, 

7 1  ♦  78 ;   Aiistie,  21,  G7  (see  before). 
X>oI|>h,  Sf^imtor,  Education  Bill.  334. 
X>orL';hf  f^rt  r,    Daniel,    D.  D.,   "Liquor 
Proli|ito/'12,  423,  426,  etc,;  portrait, 

X>owr,  lim.  Neal,   Father  of  Maine 

Jjftw,  ii ;,  456,  463;  portrait,  437. 
X>xtp''rp  i>E".  John  C,  11, 12. 
JI>rink,  statistics,   195;  and  products, 
Unil^'d    States,    232;    bill,    United 
States,    170;  "New   York  Grocer,*' 
2**8;  anU  (.rime,  ir>3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  282, 
-^liJ;  luJi  >T,  175;  uses  up  10  per  cent. 
«jf  hilH^r,  175;  and  wages,  175;  and 
-pKJi^orty,  Hi9. 
3E>t'illkilli^    why    Fall    River    people 
*lriiik?    191;     saloons     in     United 
States,  155;  habits  of  India,  Grey- 

'Jl^ri-ink^rd  arraigned,  Powderly,  184; 
§n  ViuU'i]  States,  223;  "a  drunken 
TX5opU-  cm  not   be  a  free  people," 

rg!^%  ijkeniiess  and  crime,  282,  469. 
iil^lin  [junatio  Asylum  and  alcohol, 

r^^iiTcdin,  New  Zealand,  282. 
K^aj^yigHfton,  Dr.,  Medical  Lexicon  de- 
f-     ifit*'^^  Alcohol,  4;  poison,  food,  medi- 


Dunn,  Dr.,  "Centennial  Temperance 

Volume,**  423. 
Dupiain,  vinous  fermentation,  9. 
Dupr^,  Dr.,  doubts   on    alcohol,   21; 

alcohol,  non-elimination,  59. 
Duroy,  Dr.,  investigations,  35,  56,  59,. 

61 ;  alcohol  never  food,  20. 
Dutch   intiuence  for  rum  in  Africa, 

273;  govern  uient  and  South  Africa, 

27;    Dutch    government   asked    by 

heathen  to  abandon  rum  traffic,  273. 
Dutch  Keformed  Church  in   Africa^ 

277. 
Dyer,  Oliver,  227. 

East  African  Coast,  280. 

Eastern  Churches,  population,  472. 

Eaton,  Hon.  John,  307. 

"Eat  pork,  drink  liquor  — a  Chris- 
tian,''  India,  2(30. 

Ebing,  Dr.  Croft,  alcohol  and  hered- 
ity, 154. 

Economv,  181. 

Eddy,  kichard,  D.  D.,  "  Alcohol  in 
History,'*  245,  246,  292,  293,  360,  423, 
453. 

Edmunds,  George  F.,  313,  314,  315^ 
Education  Bill,  331. 

Edmunds,  James,  M.  D.,  alcohol  and 
food,  78,  137;  and  Dr.  Kembaugh, 
150;  beer  drinking,  80;  total  absti- 
nence and  mortality,  139. 

Education  and  rescue,  29(5;  and  tem- 
perance, 228;  W.  C.  T.  U.,  517;  not 
complete  without  moral  element, 
2i)8;  aiid  labor,  172;  in  United 
States,  1870,  228;  Education  Bill,  H. 
W.  Blair  and  othera,  305,  etc. 

Edwards,  Justin,  D.D.,  446,  456; 
Massachnsetts  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Temperance,  426. 

"  Effects  of  ardent  spirits,"  Dr.  Rush,. 
423. 

Escerton,  William,  451. 

Egypt,  490;  gods,  invention  of  winCr 
2;  Mohammedanism,  266;  demoral- 
ized by  England,  277. 

Elam,  Dr.,  hereditary  passions,  96. 

Elderberry  wine,  per  cent,  alcoliol,  12. 

Eliot,  Dr.  Ellsworth,  Medical  Declara- 
tion, 123. 

Elliot,  William  G.,  D.  D.,  461,  478. 

Ellison,  Rev.  Canon,  263. 

Emir  of  Nupe',  271. 

Emperor  Claudius  shnt  drinking- 
honses,  360;  Emperor  of  China  and 
prohibition,  2000  B.C. 

Emperor  life  insurance  and  total  ab- 
stinence^ secretary's  report,  101. 

"  Empiricism  to  prescribe  unknown 
alcoholic  beverages,**  Hargreaves, 
146. 

England,  225,  451 ;  physicians  on  alco- 
hol, 18.M9,  119;  Medical  Declaration, 
123;  register-general,  alcohol  and 
mortality,  105;  total  abstinence  and 
mortality.  Carpenter,  103;  asylum 
and  alcohol,  !>2;  drink,  239;  cholera 
statistics,  87;  Good  Templars,  490 
etc. ;  Chinese  and  opium,  263. 

English,  Parliament,  373;  law,  383; 
physicians  and  alcohol,  1839,  119; 
Medical  Declaration,    123;   asylum 
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English,  continued, 
and    alcohol,    i)2;     insuranoe    and 

Srovident  institutions  and  alcohol, 
};  English  queen  not  to  allow 
barasa,  271;  English  and  drink  in 
Burmah,  2(>1;  English  governor  and 
South  Africa,  271;  English  respon- 
sible for  rum  traffic,  260;  in  Africa, 
267;  in  China,  263;  in  India,  262, 
263;  in  Madagascar,  279;  denounced 
in  Arabic  for  the  rum  traffic,  277, 
422;  English  women  in  Fall  River, 
191;  non-conformists  and  Madagas- 
car, 278. 

"  Enquiry  into  ardent  spirits,"  ,Dr. 
Rush,  292. 

"  Essay  on  Alcohol."  Chadwick,  71. 

Europe,  250,  255,  257,  278,  444.  479,  490. 

Europeans,  alcoholic  beverages,  12; 
distilleries  in  South  Africa,  275;  de- 
nounced, 277. 

'*  Evangelical  Association  "  and  tem- 
perance, 4(37. 

Evangelistic  department  W.  C.  T.  U., 
514,  518. 

Evarts,  Jeremiah,  455. 

Evarts,  William,  Senator,  on  Educa- 
tion Bill,  331,  456. 

Experience,  the  Great  Reformer,  434. 

Experiments  on  animals,  71,78;  An- 
stie,  21,  67,  71, 152,  etc.;  of  wine  on 
heart,  Parkes,  Wallowicz,  28,  29. 

**  Experiments  and  Observations  on 
Digestion,"  etc.,  Dr.  William  Beau- 
mont, 88. 

Eye  and  alcohol,  52. 

Eyre,  Sir  J.,  on  alcohol,  119. 

Fabius,  524. 

Fairbanks,  Hon.  A.  G.,  letter,  drink 
and  crime,  167. 

Fairbanks  scales,  296. 

Fairs,  W.  C.  T.  U.,  615. 

Falck,  Dr.,  alcohol  as  poison,  137. 

Fall  River,  labor  and  drink,  189;  Eng- 
lish women,  191. 

Farre,  A.,  Dr.,  on  alcohol,  120. 

''Father  of  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation," Davis,  N.  S.,  128. 

Faxon  Henry,  of  Quincy,  461;  por^ 
trait,  181. 

^'Federal  Herald,"  1789. 

Fermentation,  produces  alcohol,  8; 
vinous,  at  temperature  70*,  8;  fer- 
mented liquors,  from  fruits  and  veg- 
etables, 9 ;  from  Indian  com  and  jhv 
tatoes,  11 ;  only  fermented  liquors  till 
12th  century,  10;  distinguished  from 
distilled  or  ardent  spirits,  11]  do  not 
cure  drinking  of  ardent  spirits,  248. 

"  Figures  of  Hell,"  Elizabeth  Thomp- 
son, 219. 

Fiji,  28. 

Finch,  John  B.,  Hon.,  late  head  of 
Good  Templars,  portrait,  Ji57. 

First  Medical  Declaration,  Sir  Benja- 
min Brodie  and  seventy-five  others, 
119. 

Fisher,  G.  J.,  Dr.,  Medical  Declara- 
tion, 124. 

Fishes  paralyzed  by  alcohol,  71. 

Fiske,  Prof.  John,  "narcotic  thirst," 
153. 


"  Five  thousand  one  faimdred  and  ta 
goblets  a  year,"  modenticm,S^ 

Flood,  Theodore  L.,  D.D.,  editor  a( 
**  Chantanquan,"  vtortrnit,  19ft. 

Florida.  155,  212;  illitenujy.  308. 

Flower,  Mrs-,  W.  C.  T,  U.,  515. 

Fontaine,  alcohol  as  p<MS(m,  3?:  ilo> 
hoi  kills  leeches,  frogs,  tanks  mi 
fishes,  71. 

Food,  defined;  Webster,  Worastff, 
DunglisoD,  63 ;  Haigreares,  137;  d^ 
stroyed,  alcohol  produced,  bt  J«j- 
mentation,  9 ;  nitrogenous  and  nca- 
nitrogcnous,  6,  7,  8;  and  liqiK43, 
233;  see  Alcohol  at  Food. 

Forbes,  John,  Sir,  on  alooho],  126- 

•*  Foresters  "  and  mortality,  106. 

*'  Forum,"  Greeley  on  Airtic  m  d 
alcohol,  83. 

Foster,  J.  Ellen,  Mrs,,  President  d 
W.  C.  T.  U..  Iowa,  534;  perirsa, 
389. 

"Foundations  of  death,"  GusUfeB^ 
Alexander,  151. 

Fourcroy,  vinous  fennenta*ion,9. 

Fourth  of  July,  1776, 421. 

Fox,  destroyed  by  alcohol,  1^ 

France,  185;  wine,  249;  liquore,®; 
drink,  243 ;  alcoholism,  11,  245:  «e- 
sumption  of  liquors,  251;  fi^w^ 
and  treaties,  392;  rum  to  Africa.  2ii 
269,  276 ;  asylums  and  alcohol,  98. 

Franchise,  W.  C.  T.  U.,  515. 

Frank,  Dr.,  "  distillation  a  fatalgift, 
104. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  and  tempoaace, 
391,  424.  ^  , 

Franklin,  John,  Sir,  Arctic  we  « *»• 
cohol,  82.  , 

Frederick  V.,  Count  Palatine,  Mote- 
ation  Temperance  Society,  291 

Free  Baptist  Church  and  tempeaae^ 
"  Zouaves  of  Heaven,"  4^. 

Free  State  of  Congo.  286, 3«^  2a 

Freethinkers  and  schools,  SOI. 

French  asylums  and  alcohol,  OS. 

"  French  Magazine"  on  alcohol, m 

Friendly  J.,  Mrs.,  W.  C.  T.  i;.,515- 

"Friends,  Society  of,"  and  temi* 
ance,  441,  451. 

Frog  and  alcohol,  71. 

Fruit  wines,  204. 

Fundamental  Propositions,  349,/9fi> 

Funk  I.  K.,  editor  of  "Voice,'' ^ 
trait,  99. 

Fusel  oil,  11. 

Gambrell,    Kodkbick  Dhp.  *J^ 

Mississippi  Martyr,"  portrait,  !»• 
Ganges,  161. 

Gannett,  Ezra,  D.  D.,  461.  - 

Garland,  Senator,  on  EdncatioB  Bfli, 

332. 
Garrison,  William  L.,  446. 
Gellius,  heredity  and  alcohol,  1» 
Geneva  spirit,  per  cent,  alcohol,  U 
George,  Senator,  on  Bdncation  m, 

331  333 
Georgia,  155,  202,  213,  470,  SO;  » 

eracy,  308;  North  Conference,  isa 

469. 
Germ'an   Moderation  Sodetias,  iSSt 

291. 
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German  Reformed  Church  and  tem- 
perance, 458. 
Germans  at   Berlin  Conference   and 

rum  traffic,  271. 
Germany.  250,  490,  616;  intellectual- 
ity,   450;     religious    feeling,     450: 
wme,  249;  drink,  247;  climate  ana 
beer,    81;    consequences   of   liquor, 
251;   beer  and  spirits,  247;    carries 
drink,  264 ;  responsibility  for  African 
drinking,  267,  269;  rum  for  Africa, 
276. 
Giant  Despair,  538;  partnership,  205. 
Giblxms,  Cardinal,  473,  475 ;  portrait, 

477. 
Gibson,  Alan  G.  S.,  Rev.,  missionary 

in  South  Africa,  272. 
Gibson,  Senator,  on  Education  Bill, 

3."J3 
Gifford,  O.  P.,  D.  D.,  445,  448. 
Gillette,  Walter  R.,  Dr.,  total  absti- 
nence and  mortality,  110;  Medical 
Declaration,  123. 
Gin,  11,  197,  204,  269;  Holland,  per 
cent,  alcohol,  12;  London,  per  cent, 
alcohol,    12;    gin    versus    missions, 
269;  gin  trade  and  Christianity,  280. 
Ola^ow,  cloth,  270;  medical  institu- 
tions, 86. 
Gold  Coast,  276,  490. 
Golden  Rule,  436. 

•Goldie,  Hugh,  Rev.,  African  mission- 
ary, 2(>9. 
Cromorrah,  301. 
C^ood  Templars,  49,  281,  282,  465,  486, 

489,  491. 
<^ordon,  Anna,  missionary  associate  of 
Miss  Willard,  W.    C.  T.   U.,  522; 
portrait,  190. 
•Gordon,    Dr.,  alcohol   a   poison,  not 

food,  78. 
Gordon,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  W.  C.  T.  U.,  624. 
Gough,  Joiin  B.,  456. 
Gough,  the  heathen,  274. 
Graham,  Robert,   365;    "New   York 

City  and  Masters,"  364. 
Grain  used  up,  251;  used  in  United 

States,  215. 
Grant,    U.   S.,  President,   5000   post- 
mistresses, 415. 
•Grapes  used  up,  251. 
Graph iphone,  217, 

<Jray,  Charlotte  A.,  W.  C.  T.  U.,  518. 
Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  281;  con- 
sumption of  liquor,  251;  rum  bill, 
480;    rum    to    Africa,    276;    Good 
Templars,  4(j6;  Woman's  Suffrage, 
municipal,  416  (see  also  England). 
Greece,  wine,  249. 
Greeks  forbade  wine  to  women,  96. 
Oreeley,  General,  Arctic  use  of  alco- 
hol. 83. 
Oreen,  F.  M.,  452. 
Greene,  Colonel,  life  insurance  and 

total  abstinence,  109. 
Greenland,  286. 

Gregson,  E.,  Mrs.,  W.  C.  T.  U..  518. 
Oregson,  J.  Gilson,  Rev.,  India  liquor, 
25i>;  **  Anglican  intoxicants  worse 
than  heathen  customs,"  259. 
Oriffin,  Albert,  Hon.,  Chairman  Anti- 
Saloon  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, 417 ;  portrait,  136. 


Grindrod,  Dr.,  on  London  beer-drinker, 

80. 
Gross,  G.  W.,  Rev.,  467. 
Gusiafson,  Alexander,  "  Foundations 

of  Death,"  151. 
Guy,  Professor,  on  alcohol,  120. 
Guy's    Hospital,    London,    and     Sir 

Astley  Cooper,  112. 

Haddock,  Georgb  C,  Rev.,  "The 
Iowa  Martyr,"  portrait,  118. 

Hale,  Edward  E.,  D.  D.,  4(>1. 

Hale,  Matthew,  Sir,  drink  and  crime, 
163. 

Hall,  L.  M.,  drink  and  crime,  inebri- 
ate women,  1()5. 

Hall,  Marshall,  Dr.,  on  alcohol,  119. 

Hall,  William  B.,  M.D.,  Medical 
Declaration,  123. 

Hamilton,  Archdeacon,  269. 

Hamilton,  J.  Taylor,  Rev.,  459. 

Hammond,  W.  A.,  Dr.,  experiments 
of  alcohol  on  new  system,  67;  alco- 
hol, 132;  alcohol  as  poison  to  ani- 
mals, 137 ;  as  decreasuig  waste,  130; 
decreasing  heat,  8;);  medical  use, 
69;  better  abolished,  69;  New  York 
lecture,  61 ;  letter  to  Senator  Blair, 
69. 

Hampton  Wade,  331;  on  Education 
Bill,  334. 

Hardjr,  bonus  in  temperance  section 
of  life  insurance  company,  104. 

Hargreaves,  William,  M.  D., "  Alcohol 
and  Science,"  5,  59,  89,  93,  etc.; 
"Alcohol  and  Man,"  "two  vast 
arsenals,"  V-Hy;  defines  alcohol,  5; 
defines  foods,  6;  nitrogenous  ali- 
ments, 7;  vinous  fermentation,  9; 
elimination  of  alcohol,  59;  alco- 
hol a  poison,  not  a  food,  74;  dis- 
cussion of  one  hundred  pages  that 
alcohol  is  not  food,  77;  alcohol 
retards  digestion,  84;  total  absti- 
nence, 87;  cites  Beaumont  on  St. 
Martin,  89;  alcohol  and  insanity, 
92,  93,  summary;  "  half  of  sickness 
and  death  by  alcohol,"  103;  statiKtics 
of  occupation  and  alcohol  in  Eng- 
land, 104;  letter  to  H.  W.  Blair, 
136;  Dr.  Rembaugh,  150;  drink  and 
crime,  165;  drink  bill  of  United 
States,  179;  expense  of  living,  182; 
cost  of  liquor  traffic,  215;  tables,  216, 
220,  221,  223,  228;  statement  of  drink 
bill,  229;  diagram,  227;  portrait,  9. 

Harris,  C.  R.,  Rev.,  mi. 

Harris,  Elisha,  M.  D.,  162;  Medical 
Declaration,  123;  crime,  h>.*5. 

Harrison.  Senator,  on  National  Edu- 
cation Bill,  3.'i5. 

Hartford  Life  .and  Annuity  Life  In- 
surance Company,  total  abstinence 
and  life  insurance,  111. 

Hashish  and  opium  habits,  18. 

Hassels  on  beer,  129. 

Hiwtings,  S.  D.,  Hon.,  491. 

Hawaiian  Islands,  518. 

Haygood,  A.  D.,  Dr.,  469. 

Health  and  hereditv,  516. 

Heai-t  and  alcohol,  52,  m. 

Heat,  only  surface  heat  produced  by 
alcohol,  43. 
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Hendrickson,  W.  C,  Rev.,  458. 

Heredity  and  alcohoi,  516;  idiocy, 
Howe,  96;  and  drunkenness,  64; 
alcohol  and  insanity,  95;  see  also 
Alcohol  and  Heredity. 
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291;  Germany,  1517,  292. 

Mohammed,  the  Prophet,  271. 

Mohammedan  king  on  rum  traffic, 
270. 

Mohammedan  pledge,  277. 

Mohammedanism  mterdicts  alcohol, 
126 ;  Mohammedanism  in  India  and 
liquor,  258,  259;  in  Africa,  intern- 
perance  forbidden,  266;  "Moham- 
medan who  will  engage  in  rum 
traffic,"  427;  Mohammedanism  the 
moral  hope  of  Africa,  277:  and 
drink,  277;  Mohammedan  missions 
warring  against  Christian  gin  trade, 
280. 

Moir,  John,  Africa,  275, 

Molasses  used.  United  States,  215. 

Moleschott,  Professor,  alcohol  makes 
food  last,  refuted,  75. 

Moloch,  license,  368,  481,  526. 

Monroe,  A.,  Sir,  on  alcohol,  120. 

Monroe,  Dr.,  alcohol  retards  digestion,. 
84. 

Montana,  202;  liquor  traffic,  212;  illit- 
eracy, 308. 

Montreal  Medical  Declaration,  Dr. 
Campbell  and  others,  121. 

Moore,  J.  J.,  D.  D.,  Bishop,  465. 

Moral  heredity,  "four  generations," 
96. 

Moral  suasion  and  law,  339,  385, /o/^^ 
399. 

Moravians  and  temperance,  459. 

"  Morbid  effects  of  alcohol,"  Dr.  W. 
Dickinson,  85. 

Mormon,  518. 

"  Morning  Star,"  461. 

Morris,  J.  Reed,  Rev.,  449. 

Morse,  Verranus,  Dr.,  Medical  Declar- 
ation, 123. 

Mortality  and  total  abstinence,  108, 
118,  foil. ;  Hargreavcs,  139;  and  al- 
cohol, 224. 

Moselle  wine,  per  cent,  alcohol,  12. 

Mothers  and  motherhood  against  the 
rum  traffic,  398,  foil, 

Mulhall,  241. 

Mullen,  William  J.,  Hon.,  paper  to 
National  Congress,  IW;  prison  re- 
port, 22f). 

Murray,  John  O'Kane,  Dr.,  Temper- 
ance Catechism,  475. 

Muscular  excitement  not  muscular 
power,  43. 

Muzzey,  Reuben  D.,  Prof.,  prize  essay, 
*•  Alcohol  a  Poison  in  the  System," 
70;  distilled  liquors  ratheV  than 
cider,  wine,  and  beer,  8<i;  brandy 
and  cholera  on  Ohio  River,  86:  "Ad- 
dress," 427,  428. 
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Nanda  Lai.  Gosh,  263. 

Narcotics,   connected    in   effect,   145. 

See  Alcohol. 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  drink  and  crime,  167. 
Natal,  27(),  280,  4<J0. 
Nathan  to  David,  471. 
"National  African  Company's  " steam- 
ers, 2(>*>,  271. 
•'National  Anti-Saloon  Committee," 

417. 
*'  National  Dispensatory,"  Stille',  Dr., 

12(i. 
"National  Life  Insurance  Company," 

total  abstinence  and  mortality,  111. 
"National  Philanthropist,"  in  Boston, 

427;  William  Collier,  4-lG. 
National    prohibition,    :WJ,    364,    373, 

6J>8;  necessity  argued,  37(i;  the  tran- 
scendent   issue    of    the    hour,    449; 

crown   of    the    temperance  reform, 

4o8. 
Nitional    Prohibition      Amendment, 

1870,    374;    bill,    375;    features    do- 
scribed,  3!»0. 
National    Sunday-school  Convention, 

510. 
"  National    Temperance    Advocate," 

48H,  4^9. 
"National  Temperance  Society,  and 

Publishing  House,"  441,  48(>. 
Navy  to  extirpate  rum  trallic,  283. 
Nebraska,  202,  .009;  liquor  traftic,  212; 

illiteracy,  :^08;  woman  suiTragc,  414; 

woman  suffrage,  school,  414. 
Needham,  Dr.,  "  New  York  Asylum," 

alcohol  and  hi  sanity,  93. 
Nervous  Systems,  two,  Richardson,  26; 

and  alcohol,  49,  67,  68. 
"  Neurological  Contribution,"  67. 
Nevada,  1.15,  202,  212;  illiteracj^,  308. 
New  Britiiin,  Connecticut,  drmk  and 

crime,  1(>4. 
New  Calabar,  208. 
"  New  Emancipation,"  285. 
New   England,   173,  281:    and  South 

Africa  rum,  276 ;  New  England  rum, 

529. 
New  Hampshire,    155,   202,   223,  517, 

534;  liquor  traflic,  212;  prison,  226; 

woman  suffrage,  school,  415;  liquor 

cases,  1847.  4M;  illiteracy,  308;  pro- 

hiliition,  371. 
**  Now  Hampshire  Medical  Society," 

427. 
New  Jersey,  155,  202;   liquor  traffic, 

212;  illiteracy,  309. 
"Now   Jersey  Baptist   Association," 

1H.'?5,  447. 
Newman,  Mrs,  J.  P.,  W.  C.  T.  U., 

518,  544,  portrait,  210. 
Kewman,  Mrs.,  of  Nebraska,  "W.  C. 

T.  U.,524;  portrait,  ^()M 
New  Mexico,  202;   liquor  traffic,  212; 

illiteracy,  309. 
New    Orleans,    cholera  Btatistics,  87, 

520. 
New  South,  321,  etc. 
New  South  Wales.  281.  490. 
New  York  City,  choUra  statistics,  87; 

alcohol  and  mortality,  33  per  cent., 

104,  155,  202, 2.30, 487,  515 :  crime  and 

drink,  163;  drink  bill,  186,  187;   ten 

thousand  saloons,  227;  South  Afri- 


New  York  City,  continued, 
can  rum  traffic,  27«>;  more  deatmred 
than  ronft  deracy,  361 ;  *'  city  c4  »• 
loons,"  :j63,  /*jU.;  map  of  £aJ>2i, 
36:i,  365;  ^'drinkcries,"  Talma2f,.t5j 
Assembly  districts,  365;  fenurtfed 
liquors,  366;  "  New  York  Cii  v  rcues 
America!,"  367;  "a  ^Tt&l  cancer  v< 
rum,"  o<i7;  crime,  476;  8tatu«  of 
W.  E.  Dodge,  489. 

"  New  York  Board  of  Hea:th/'  1«2. 

"  New  York  Board  of  Police  Justices," 
163. 

"  New  York  City  Confert^nce,"  4«R. 

"  New  York  City  and  its  31ast«ia," 
Robert  Graham,  3»"4,  ot'>5. 

"  New  York  Equitable  Life  TnsoraDC© 
Company,"  medical  exaiuiner,  its- 
ter,  113. 

"  New  York  Grocer,"  N,  F.  Barrett, 
178. 

"  New  York  Lunatic  ABylum  and  alco- 
hol," 93.     . 

*'New  York  Medical  r^eclarat^m," 
122. 

New  York  Medical  Jonnud  Asscs»- 
tion,  72. 

New  York  State,  le^slatiT-e  messaz* 
of  Dix,  ir>4;  liquc  r  traffic.  212,  r.:^ 
491,  509,  535;  iiritcracy.  309;  woman 
suffrage,  414;  woman  sufirige, 
school,  415. 

"  New  York  Tribune,"  L-Jfi,  157. 

New  Zealand,  2fc2,  41 0.  491,  51{$, 

Nielson's  statistics,  ulcoiiol  and  tacs- 
tality.  103,  1(A. 

Niger  River,  European  rum  tiafk, 
267,  270. 

Nile,  265. 

Nitchin,  J.  H.,  total  abstinenre  az.i 
life  uisuranee.  111. 

Nitrogen  aliments  easily  deccmpc?fct5, 
7. 

"Norfolk  County  Associaticn,"  IsSS, 
4<iO. 

"  North  American  Review,"  IST^,  !«2L 

North  Carolina,  155,  2C'2,  465;  iiq&Jf 
traffic,  212;  illiteracy.  3(K>. 

North  Georgia.  Methodist  Bplsocpal 
South  Church,  4(J9. 

North  West  Territory,  1781,  390. 

Nugent,  Father,  480. 

Nupi,  in  Africa,  270,  273. 

OCBAKICA,  281. 

Odd  Fellows  and  mortality,  102, 107. 

Ogston,  Dr.,  experiments  with  alcvihd 
from  heart  of  woman,  56. 

Ohio,  155,  202,  223,  458,  5(Vt,  SCd,  S^ 
615,  S;^;  liquor  traffic,  212;  Temf^;*- 
ance  Crusade,  274;  illiteracy,  SOS- 
Old  Calabar,  268,  269. 

Old  Man  of  the  Mountaio,  271. 

Omaha,  2:U. 

"One  Hundred  Years  of  Temper- 
ance," 423, 441,  445,  447,  451,  455,  45T. 
4<H,  470,  478,  488,  491,  496,  499. 

Ontario,  woman  suffrage,  municipAl. 
416. 

Opium,  not  a  food,  23;  opium 
pany  in  South  Africa,  275. 

Opolo,  268. 

**  Order  of  Tempetuioe,"  15, 17, : 
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Oreeon,  155,  202,  509;  liquor  traffic, 
212  J  illiteracy,  J^ ;  woman  suffrage, 
414 ;  woman  suffrage,  school,  415. 

Orfila's  theory  of  alcohol  and  coagula- 
tion, 57. 

Organization  department,  W.  C.  T.  U., 

Ouida's  opinions  of  women,  408. 
Oxford,   diocesan    temperance    anni- 
versary, 263. 

"Pacific  Mbdical  Journal,"  beer 
and  mortality,  111. 

I^agan  and  schools,  301. 

Paget,  James,  Sir,  of  London,  141. 

"  Paid  forty  shillings  to  be  hanged," 
241. 

Paine,  W.,  Dr.,  alcohol  never  useful  as 
a  medicine;  letter  to  H.  W.  Blair, 
140. 

Painter,  N.  H.,  367. 

"  Palace,"  Knights  of  Labor  and  rum, 
187. 

Palmer,  A.  B.,  Dr.,  letter  to  H.  W. 
Blair,  and  address,  140,  145, 148. 

Pandora's  box,  313,  ;J84. 

"  Panopliat,"  455,  45t>. 

Paralysis  from  alcohol,  92. 

"Paris  Coustitutionel,"  246. 

"  Paris  Journal  Statlstique,"  244. 

Parker,  T.  F.,  Rev.,  245,  250,  foil. 

Parker,  Willard,  Dr.,  Medical  Decla- 
ration, 123;  "33  per  cent,  of  mortal- 
ity in  New  York  City,"  104. 

Parkes,  Professor  of  Nettley,  and 
Anstie,  60;  experiment  on  soldier, 
66;  experiment  on  increase  of  wine, 
on  heart,  27;  alcohol  poisons  blood, 
84;  Medical  Declaration,  121;  India 
and  liquor,  258. 

Parliament  of  England,  373. 

Paxlor  meeting,  W.  C.  T.  U.,  515. 

Parry,  Arctic  use  of  alcohol,  82. 

"  Particeps  oriminis,"  the  State,  361. 

Partridge,  J.  A.,  workingman  and 
pauper,  157. 

Pastoral  letter  act,  475. 

Paul,  the  Apostle,  476;  at  Ephesns, 
220. 

Paulus  Mopeli,  the  Heathen  Qough  or 
Father  Mathew,  274. 

Pauperism,  225;  in  Massachusetts,  161; 
and  drink,  168. 

Pavy,  Dr.,  alcohol,  non-elimination, 
59. 

Peaslee,  E.  R.,  Dr.,  Medical  Declara- 
tion, 123. 

Peck,  B.  D.,  D.D.,  462. 

Pendleton,  Micajah,  First  Total  Ab- 
stinence Pledge,  293. 

I»ennsylvania,  155,  202,  222,  458,  509: 
crime  and  drink,  165;  drink  bill  of 
one  county,  186,  187;  liquor  traffic, 
212;  illiteracy,  309;  West  Pennsyl- 
vania and  prohibition,  450;  drink 
bill,  "two  educations,"  229;  insur- 
ance report  and  mortality,  107. 
**  Pennsylvania  BoaM  of  Charities," 

362,  226. 
**  Pennsylvania  Citizens'  Association," 

164. 
**  Pennsylvania  Conference  Evangeli- 
cal Assoolation,"  467. 

37 


** Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  Insane/' 
alcohol  and  insanity,  93. 

**  Pennsylvania  Mutual  Life  Insorance 
Company,"  total  abstinence  and 
mortaU^,  111. 

Pepper,  Wm.,  Dr.,  "Medical  Prac- 
tice," 158. 

Percy,  Dr.,  69;  dog  experiment,  57, 71, 
78;  alcohol  as  poison,  137;  alcohol 
on  heat  and  force,  146. 

Pereira,  Professor,  alcohol  a  caustic 
poison,  71. 

Perrin,  Dr.,  59,  61 ;  1860,  alcohol  never 
food,  20;  investigation  on  alcohol, 
35;  investigation,  56;  lessens  musca-* 
lar  force,  84;  alcohol,  132. 

Perry,  per  cent,  alcohol,  12. 

Persia  and  wine,  249. 

"Personal  Liberty,"  337,  340;  not  to 
injure  one's  self,  360;  not  to  get 
drunk,  392. 

Philadelphia,  drink  saloons,  154; 
prison,  164;  alcohol  and  murders, 
226,  220,  2:W,  367,  466,  512;  Knights 
of  Labor  Headquarters,  187. 

Philadelphia  Centennial  of  Temper- 
ance, 1885,  478. 

Physicians,  alcohol,  71,  117,  127;  the 
experts  on  alcohol,  17;  physicians 
and  drinkers,  80 ;  for  300  years  con- 
cealed alcohol,  117;  should  under- 
stand alcohol,  98;  responsible  for  its 
use,  98;  responsible  for  intemper- 
ance, 428;  '*  doctors  on  the  wrong 
side,"  Rembaugh,  150;  "should  de- 
stroy the  destroyer,"  Wilder,  148; 
should  they  be  public  officers,  117. 

•*  Physiological  action  of  alcohol,"  Dr. 
Monroe,  84. 

Pierrepont,  John,  Rev.,  46. 

Pitt,  Wm.,  destroyed  by  alcohol,  152. 

Pittsburg,  Penn.,  230. 

Pittsburg  synod,  468. 

Playfair,  Professor,  beer,  129. 

Pledge,  total  abstinence,  Pendleton, 
293. 

Plutarch,  "Heredity  and  Alcohol," 
96. 

Plymouth,  Connecticut,  ordination, 
Lyman  Beecherj^25. 

Poison,  defined,  Worcester,  Webster, 
Dungllson,  63;  Professor  Martin, 
143. 

Poles,  516. 

Political  meetings  held  in  saloon  in 
New  York  City,  366;  next  door  to 
saloon,  366. 

Political  parties,  470,  499. 

"Political  prohibitionist,"  211. 

Pombi,  "  Alcohol  in  Africa,"  267. 

Pomeroy,  Jesse,  example  of  heredity, 
95. 

Pond.  James  O.,  Dr.,  Medical  Decla- 
ration, 124. 

Poole,  Dr.,  alcohol  and  insanity, 
92. 

Pope  Leo  XIII.,  letter,  463,  474. 

Port  wine,  per  cent,  alcohol,  12,  44; 
European,  per  cent,  alcohol,  12. 

Porter,  percent,  alcohol,  12 ;  European, 
per  cent,  alcohol,  12;  comparison 
and  analysis,  80. 

Portugal,  wine,  249. 
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Portufniese,  carrv  rum  to  Africa,  264, 
267,  276;  at  Berlin  conference  for 
rum,  271. 

Past,  Alfred  C,  Dr.,  Medical  Declarar 
tion,  123. 

Powderly,  T.  V.,  letter,  183,  "which 
deserves  immortality,**  183;  speeclies, 
478. 

Powell,  A.  M.,  editor  "National  Tem- 
penince  Advocate,"  250,  489;  por^ 
trait,  mi 

Presbvteri^in  Church  and  Temperance, 
441 ;'  the  leader,  442,  504,  612. 

Presidency,  India,  261. 

President  of  Uiiit<?d  States,  duty  to 
Coni?o  Free  Statu,  282. 

Prevention,  Department  W.  C.  T.  U., 
516. 

Price,  Joseph  C,  Prof.,  4<35. 

Price,  Rev.,  D.  D.,  Wesleyan  African, 
465,  466. 

Pringlc,  R.,  surs:eon.  2(>1. 

Prison  and  Police  Department,  W.  C. 
T.  U.,515. 

Prohibition,  not  new,  360;  not  sumpt- 
uary law,  answer  to  Vest,  ''^SS ;  self- 
defence,  ;^52;  in  ten  commandments, 
355;  total  abstinence,  439;  "our 
only  salvation,"  Rembaugh,  153;  "a 
lig-'tree,  not  a  thistle,"  437;  prohibi- 
tion and  license,  ;)54,  355;  prohibi- 
tion in  Sweden,  1753,  ;^K);  in  Georgia, 
1883,  470,  583;  'and  manufactures, 
437;  prohibition  prohibits,  ;M):  pro- 
hibition national,  1G5;  prohibition 
ajnendment,  537;  prohibition  party, 
465;  prohibition  national,  372,  foil, ; 
proiiU)ition  of  manufacture,  378. 

Prometheus  and  Bacchus,  2. 

Proi)Ositic»ns  on  rum  traffic,  340, /oW. 

Protestant  churches  and  temperance, 
441;  population,  471, 630;  unanimous 
for  temperance,  472. 

Protestant  Ei)iscopal  Church  and  tem- 
l)erance,  456. 

Prout,  Dr.,  alcohol  decreases  heat,  83; 
alcohol  in  heat  and  force,  14(5;  as 
food,  i;w. 

Provident  institutions  and  alcohol,  98. 

Prussia,  518. 

Psalm  CXLVI.,  the  Crusaders'  Psalm, 
405. 

"Public-house  triumphant,"  Times, 
231. 

Pugh,  Esther,  Miss,  treasurer  W.  C. 
T.  U.,  515.  518,  524 ;  portrait,  523. 

Pugh,  James  li.,  Senator,  on  National 
Education  Bill,  331,  :i;i;3. 

Purity,  department  W.  C.  T.  U.,  515. 

Putnam,  Israel,  Gen.,  and  temper- 
ance, 424. 

Quakers  and  Temperance,  441,  461. 

Queensland,  282,  518. 
Quilimane,  R.,  275. 
Quincy,  Mass.,  461. 

R  ADAM  A  I.,  Madagascar,  279. 
Radama  II.,  Madagascar,  279. 
Railroad  employees,  department  W.  C. 

T.  LJ.,514. 
Railroad  rates,  department  W.  C.  T. 

U.,  615. 


Raisin  wine,  per  cent,  alcoiiol,  IS. 

Rangoon,  516. 

Ransom,  Matthew,  Senator,  331;  m 
Natiomil  Education  Bill,  ;.v>4. 

Rebellion,  War,  happily  over.  3i'i5. 

Rechabites  of  Manchester  and  deitfe 
rates,  101;  and  Friendly  SocienicB, 
mortality,  103,  104. 

Beconnoissance  for  W.  C.  T.  U.,  Ma 
Mary  C.  Leavitt.  516. 

Rectified  spirits.  111. 

Reformed  Dutch  Church  and  teapa- 
ance,  44^. 

Reformed  Episcopal  Church  and  tem- 
perance, 459. 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  ssc 
temperance,  468. 

Relative  statistics,  department  "W.  C. 
T.  U.,  610. 

Religious  organizations  and  teiDf«r- 
ance,  440,  foil. 

Remhaugh,  A.  C,  Dr.,  letter  to  H. 
W.  Blair,  150,  foil.  ;  national  j^" 
hibition,  153. 

Representatives,  House  of.  219, 

Republican  party,  470,  otiO,  etc. 

Revenue,  more  from  prohibition  tlaa 
from  license,  ;i68. 

Revolutionary  War,  422,  510;  "Coo- 
mon  Sense,"  423. 

Rhine  wine,  per  cent,  alcohol,  12. 

Rhode  Island,  155,  202 ;  liquor  traf5r, 
212;  prison,  226;  illiteracy,  ife?; 
liquor  cases,  1^7,  4S4. 

Richardson,  Benjamin  W.,  Dr.,  "lect- 
ures on  aJcohol,"  20;  tribute  to  I>r. 
Anstie,  22;  definition  of  alcohol,  4: 
per  cent,  alcohol  in  fenneni?d 
liquors,  11;  distillation,  10:  on  i4i.-^> 
hoi,  65,  132;  experiments,  27:  ex- 
periments on  alcohol  as  hcat-ffak- 
uig,  Sijy  foil,,  130;  reduces  heal,  ivi; 
alcohol  contains  no  nitnwnoa*  m4 
constructive  power,  33;  ah^x^hal  c« 
bodily  structures,  nerves,  ajid  di- 
gestion, 47;  on  liver,  50;  on  ess- 
cular  power,  experiments  with  fr-^c. 
42,  43;  on  blood  and  nerves,  25,  ii; 
absolute  alcohol  does  not  fati«, 
34;  supplies  no  force,  76;  alcohoj  ca 
various  organisms,  29,  30,  ?\\  Ab- 
stie  examined,  22,  58;  Remhaoj^, 
150;  alcohol  no  good  service,  W"; 
manipulation  of  liquors,  44:  ^^SlSt*: 
"  Cantor  Lectures,"  4,  o6.  42,  4-i.  etc 

Richardson,  E.  T.,  Dr.,  Medical  Pro- 
laration,  12.3. 

Richmond,  Knights  of  Labor,  187. 

Riddleberger,  iSenator,  on  NatiocLAl 
Education  Bill,  31^:.). 

Ringer,  Dr.,  alcohol  a  paralyxant,  144^ 

Ripley,  George  C,  total  ah6.tinEaoe 
and  mortality,  110. 

Roach,  Clara  L.,  W.  C.  T.  U.,  518. 

Rochard,  alcohol  in  France,  245, 

Rockland,  M.,  on  alcoholism  in  Prance, 
245. 

Rogers,  Stephen,  Dr.,  Medical  Decla- 
ration, 123. 

Roman  Catholic  population,  4T2; 
church  and  temperance,  472, /Ovi. 

Rome,  474. 

Ross,  Arctio  use  of  alcohol,  S2. 
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Bothsohild,  241. 

Boamania,  wine.  249. 

Boyal  College  PhysicianB,  121. 

Royal  Medical  and  Chirur^cal  So- 
ciety, Dr.  Dickinson,  85. 

Royal  Society,  proceedings,  experi- 
ments of  Parke  and  Wallowicz,  (M). 

Royal  Templars  of  Temperance,  499. 

Ram,  per  cent,  alcohol,  11,  12,  197, 
204;  "Rum  and  Tnie  Religion," 
529 ;  "  Bum  Hospital,"  281 ;  rum 
traffic  as  business,  339, 347;  and  law, 
341 ;  anti-commercial.  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  280;  piracy,  540; 
penalty  for,  in  Nupd,  270. 

Bumsellers  "  systematically  destroy 
fellow-men,"  178. 

Rush,  Benjamin,  Dr.,  "  Enquiry  into 
Effects  of  Ardent  Spirits,"  1785,  292, 
423,  424,  428,  441,  foil.;  "Rush, 
Muzzey,  Davis,"  428. 

Russell^  Thomas  W.,  total  abstinence 
and  life  insurance,  110. 

Russia,  brandy,  249;  wine,  249. 

Ryan,  Archbishop,  of  Philadelphia, 
478. 

Sabbath    Obse&yancb,    department 

W.  C.  T.  U..  514. 
Sabbath-school  work,  department  W. 

C.  T.  U.,  514. 
Sabbotin,  Dr., alcohol,  elimination,  59. 
Sabine,  W.  T.,  Rev.,  459. 
Sacrament  and  wine,  467,  etc. 
Sacramento,  California,  230,  515. 
"  Sacred  Thirst  Society,"  475. 
Sainsbury,  alcohol  a  paralyzant,  144. 
St.  Helena,  490. 
St.  John,  Governor,  528. 
St.  Louis,  230,  367. 
St.  Martin,  Alexis,  stomach  disclosed, 

87:  alcohol  on  his  stomach,  87. 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  473,  479. 
St.  Peter's  Church,  474. 
St.  Petersburg  hospitals,  alcohol  and 
delirium  tremens,  93;  brandy  shops 
ill  1886,  93. 
"St.    Petersburg    Medical    Society," 

Dr.  Herman,  93. 
Salford,  Bishop,  482. 
Salisbury,  N.  C.,  465. 
Saloon  City,  New  York,  361,  /o?/. 
Saloons,  liquor,  danger  of  the  repub- 
lic, 361,  365;  political  meetings,  ^366; 
studied,  361,  483;  160,000,  385. 
Samson,  381. 
Samuelson,  "  History  of    Drinking," 

12. 
Sandwich  Islands,  256. 
San  Francisco,  367. 
**  Sanitary   Review "  on   Rechabites, 

102. 
Saratoga,  193, 489. 
Satan  m  alcohol,  447. 
Scandinavia,  drink,  249,  516. 
"  Sceptre  Life  Insurance  '*  and  total 

abstinence,  101. 
Schade,  Louis,  Hon.,  letter  to  H.  W. 

Blair,  199, /oW. 
Schools  and  temperance,  302;  moral 
education,  299;  free  schools  and  the 
republic,  302;   schools  and  woman 
jraJFrage,  415. 


Schulimus,  Dr.,  doubts  on  alcohol,  21. 

Schulz,  alcohol  poisons  blood,  84. 

Schwartz,  431. 

Scientific  temperance  instruction,  303; 
department  W.  C.  T.  U.,  614. 

Scotland,  cholera  statistics,  87 ;  drink, 
239;  Covenanters,  468;  "  Good  Tem- 
plars," 490. 

"  Scottish  Temperance  League,"  499. 

Second  Medical  Declaration,  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Brodie  and  2000, 119. 

Seelye,  Rev.,  President,  Amherst  Col- 
lege, 455. 

Senate  United  States,  179;  committee, 
172, 188. 

"  Sentinel,"  199. 

Servia,  wine,  249. 

"  Seven  goblets  a  meal,"  292. 

"  Seventh  Day  Baptists "  and  tem- 
perance, 460. 

Sewall,  Thomas,  Dr.,  alcohol  a  poison 
to  stomach;  his  celebrated  colored 
diagrams  of  stomach,  etc.,  at  stages 
of  sHcohol,  90;  diagrams, 

Shaftesbury,  Lord,  alcohol  and  insan- 
ity, 92. 

Shakspeare,  343. 

"  Shame-water,"  Mohammedan  name 
for  intoxicating  liquor,  261. 

Shanghai  and  English  rum,  263. 

Shepard,  Dr.,  alcohol  and  insurance, 
93. 

Shepstone,  Theodore,  Sir,  on  South 
African  drinking,  272. 

Sherburne  Reformatory,  165. 

Sherman,  Senator,  on  National  Edu- 
cation Bill,  332. 

Sherry,  per  cent,  alcohol,  12, 44;  Euro- 
pean, per  cent,  alcohol,  12. 

Sibley,  Mrs.  Wm.,  President  W.  C.  T. 
U.  of  Georgia,  520;  portrait,  293. 

Sierra  Leon,  276,  490. 

Sigler,  George,  Rev.,  464. 

Simpson,  Professor,  on  alcohol,  120. 

Slav-nolding  and  Reformed  Presby- 
tsJan  Church,  468. 

"  Slaves  and  gin,"  in  Africa,  266. 

Slave-trade  aoolished  in  British  ter- 
ritory, 270;  Constitutional  provision, 
389;  and  rum  traffic,  282. 

Smith,  Andrew  H.,  Dr.,  Medical  Dec- 
laration, 123;  alcohol  decreases  heat, 
84. 

Smith,  Edwin,  Dr.,  carbonic  acid  ex- 
haled, 40. 

Smith,  Hannah  Whitall,  Mrs.,  Amer- 
ican secretary  World's  W.  C.  T.  U., 
518.  524;  por(rm7,  250. 

Smith,  L.  O.,  ex-brandy  king  of 
Sweden,  156. 

Smith,  Stephen,  Dr.,  Medical  Decla- 
ration, 123. 

Snell,  Mrs.,  520. 

Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  391. 

Soldier,  experiment  of  alcohol,  66. 

Solomon.  241;  '"Wine  a  Mocker,"  147. 

Song  and  success,  W.  C.  T.  U.,  521. 

"  Sons  of  Temperance,"  486,  492;  and 
mortality,  102;  in  London  and  mor- 
tality, 10(5;  diagram,  106. 

South  Africa  and  drink,  271,  277. 

South  African  Church,  466. 

South  American  States,  250,  tBO. 
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Soath  Carolina,  155,  202;  liquor  traffic, 

212;  illiteracy,  30$). 
Southern  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

and  temperance,  469. 
Southern  Mutual  Life  Insurance,  total 

abstinence  and  mortality,  111. 
Southern  States,  361,  494,  609,  536. 
Spain,  wine,  245,  249;  carries  drink  to 

Asia  and  Africa,  264. 
Spaniards,  61G. 
Sphymographic   examination,   Davis, 

Dr.,  134. 
Spine  and  alcohol,  68. 
Spirits,   216,  221;    in   Great    Britain, 

240;  English  physicians,  119;  spirits 

of  wine,  11. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  162. 
Stanley,  265. 
"  Star  of  Zion,"  466. 
State  and  alcohol,  299*    saloon,  361; 

license,  357 ;  rum  traffic,  339,  foil,  ; 

"State    rights,"    394;    State    "has 

right   to   regulate   or   destroy  rum 

traffic,"  Taney.  United  States  Su- 

Sreme  Court,  434 ;  Appendix, 
tate  Mutual  Life  Insurance,"  total 
abstinence  and  mortality,  111. 

"  Statisches  Jahrbuch,"  1882,  247. 

Statistics,  department  W.  C.  T.  U., 
516 ;  "  Statistics  of  Temperance  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics,"  195,  196. 

Steams,  J.  N.,  public  agent  National 
Temperance  Society,  489;  portrait, 
108. 

Stevens,  L.  M.  N.,  President  W.  C. 
T.  U.  of  Maine,  515,  624;  portrait, 
339 

Stevenson,  T.  P..  Rev.,  468. 

Stille,  Alfred,  Dr.,  liberal  views  on 
alcohol,  124;  letter  to  H.  W.  Blair, 
125. 

Stimulants,  "kept  alive  by"  —  a  fal- 
lacy, Davis,  136. 

Stomach  and  alcohol,  81,  87,  343; 
Sewall's  famous  colored  plates,  suo- 
cessive  8tafi;e8,  IX).     See  also  Alcohol, 

Stow,  Timothy  D.,  of  Fall  River,  18a 

Strength  and  alcohol,  62 ;  not  produced 
by  alcohol,  43. 

Stuart,  Moses,  Professor,  466. 

Suffolk  county.  162,  230. 

Suffrage,  "  human  suffrage,"  400; 
right  examined,  400;  discussed  at 
length,  qualifications,  402, /o//.  See 
Woman  Sufrage. 

Sugar  alone'  yields  alcohol,  9;  278; 
sugar-cane  for  rum,  279. 

Sumner,  Charles,  woman  suffrage 
416. 

Sumptuary  laws,  erroneously  con- 
founded with  prohibitory  laws  by 
Vest,  3:^;  denned  and  discrimi- 
nated, aS8,  354,  391. 

Supreme  Court  United  States  on  pro- 
hibition, 383 ;  Ai>pendix. 

Swan,  Roswell,  Rev.,  total  abstinence, 
456. 

Swartz,  Dr.,  on  Lutheran  prohibition, 
450. 

Sweden,  liquors,  249, 490, 518;  Swedish 
prohibition,  1753,  360;  Smith,  L.  O., 
coffee-houses,  156. 

Switzerland,  wine,  249, 490. 


Switzler,  Colonel,  Bmeu  of  SIbI» 
tics,  "  invaluable  serrices,"  196,19B| 
205,  206,  foil;  report,  215,  211; 
world  consumption  of  liqaoEs,  SIS. 

Synods  of  German  Reformed  Qiuii'h, 
458. 

Syracase,  New  York,  230. 

Tabus  of  Disttllsd  Spibib,  M©- 

1886  197 
Talmago,    De   Witt,  D.  D.,  agaiM 

license,  368;  portrait,  15i 
Tamotave,  279. 
Taney,  Roger  B.,  Chief  Justice  rniw 

States,  *^State  has  right  to  prcMii 

alcohol,"  434. 
Tanner,  Rev.  Dr.,  466. 
Tariff,  the  defence  of  American  tobci. 

323. 
Tasmania,  281, 516. 
Tea,  beer,  gin,  129. 
Teller,   Senator,  on  National  mo^ 

tion  Bill,  XH. 
Temperance    societies  in  1835,  IS: 

none  in  Russia,  249;  on5anifatkK& 

486:    forces   long  a  "God-iitfpBW 

mob,"  286;    temperance  rooTeBWtf 

now  international,  438;  tempfTsK* 

sermons  of  Humphrey,  455;  w^iTW- 

ance  education,  466 ;  m  schools,  3(t; 

temperance  education  law,  306- 
"Temperance     Congress,"    Lom®, 

1886,  263. 
"  Temperance  and  General  Proriffl* 

Institution."  of  England,  139. 
"Temperance    Mutual   Benefit  Q 

Pennsylvania,  and  mortalitv,  WT. 
"Templars   of   Honor  and  Tfcfflpo- 

ance,"  486,  496. 
Temple,  R.  Alder.  Rev.,  492. 
Temple,  J.  B.,  life  insurance  and te» 

abstinence,  111.  ^  , 

"Temples    of    Bacchus,"   Eliiabfa 

Thompson,  219. 
Tennessee,  156,  202;  liquor  tiafic  ^\ 

illiteracy,  309,  520. 
Territories,  "  Education  Law,"  306. 
Texas,  155,  202,  212;  iUiteracy,  3CA 
Thames  481. 

Thausig,  Professor,  249.  ^  _ 

"Therapeutics,"  Dr.  Edward  Stfl* 

126. 
Third  Medical  Declaration  (Engfi*'. 

George  Burrows  and  many  othea. 

120. 
Thompson,  Dundas,  Dr.,  alcohol  «• 

tards  digestion,  84. 
Thompson,  Edwin,  Rev.,  463. 
Thompson,    Elizabeth,    **  Figures  » 

Hell."  219, 621. /oa 
Thompson.  E.  J.,  Mre.,  W.  CT.U 

605,  "Mother of  the  Crusade,'>-'- 

trait,  605. 
Thompson,  J.  H.,  Judge,  505. 
Thompson,  Joseph,  27C^  280. 
Thompson,  J.  P.,  466, 
Thompson,  Professor,  on  alcohol,  c?  • 
Thomson,  A.  T-,  Dr.,  on  alcohol,  U* 
Thornley,  Dr.,  on  Itechabites  101. 
Thudicum,  Dr.,  doubts  <m  alc<rfioI.  3?*, 

experiments,  59. 
Tiffin,  O.,  qrnod,  258. 
Tis8exand,m 
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Tobaoco  at  ordinations,  426. 

Todd,  Dr.,  alcohol  retards  digestion,  84. 

"  Tokio  Christian  Weekly,'^ 264. 

Topeka  speech,  Grifiin,  woman  suf- 
frages, 417. 

Toronto,  drink  and  crime,  165. 

Total  abstinence,  287,  476 ;  and  prohi- 
bition, 439,  460,  464,  487 ;  fundamen- 
tal, 288;  prevents  disease,  Har- 
greaves,  87;  prevents  cholera,  87; 
Itfe  expectancy,  Neilson,  103,  104; 
life  insurance,  99,  101;  vital  statis- 
tics, Rev.  Dawson  Burns,  100;  late 
evolution  of  Christian  civilization, 
290;  Calvin  Hill,  1812.  456;  organi- 
zations, 1833,  293;  WashiuKtonian 
movement,  1840,  435;  "  total  absti- 
nence and  total  prohibition,"  460, 
464. 

"  Tramps  "  and  drink,  162. 

Transkei,  272. 

Transvaal  and  railroad,  275. 

Trimble,  ex-Governor,  605. 

Trudel,  E.  H.,  Prof.,  on  alcohol,  Mont- 
real Medical  Declaration,  121. 

Tumba,  palm  wine,  269. 

Turkey,  wine,  249,  518;  harem,  368. 

Turtle  and  alcohol,  71. 

Ulster  County,  New  York,  Pauper, 
162. 

"Union  Signal."  W.  C.  T.  U.,  179, 
209,  515,  517,  519. 

Unitarian  Church  and  temperance,  460. 

**  Unitarian  Temperance  Association," 
499. 

"United  Brethren,"  and  mortality, 
107;  temperance,  451;  prohibition, 
452. 

"United  Kingdom  Alliance,"  499. 

United  Kingdom  and  drink,  239,  250. 

"United  Kingdom  Temperance  and 
Provident  Institution,"  composed  of 
total  abstainers,  99;  tables,  99,  100. 

"United  Presbyterian  Church,"  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  464. 

"  United  Societies  of  Methodists  "  and 
temperance,  443. 

Unitea  States,  population,  250;  Ro- 
man Catholics,  etc.,  472;  manufac- 
turing industries,  176,  177,  230;  real 
estate,  222;  illiteracy,  1880,  tables, 
305,  foll.\  wine,  249;  malt  liquors, 
199;  wines  and  malts,  198;  drinks 
and  productions,  diagram  ^  %^1\  dis- 
tilleries, 1792,  424;  drink  shops  and 
dwellings,  230;  saloons  to  popula- 
tion, 155;  consumption  of  liquor, 
201,  251;  sales,  202;  statistics  of 
spirits,  1863-86,  19T;  statistics  of 
traffic,  1886,  212,  213;  drink  bill, 
real  estate  and  personal  property, 
1880,  235,  236 ;  cost,  178, 20(5, 207,  217, 
480,  510;  drunkards,  223;  rum  traffic 
to  Africa,  276;  to  Congo,  266;  re- 
sponsibility for  rum  traffic,  378,  foil.; 
alcohol    and    insurance,    mortality 

United' States  JBoard  of  Excise,  364. 
United  States  Brewers'  Association, 

201. 
United  States  Census,  1860,  220;  1870, 

228;  1880,  182,  218,  229. 


United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, 225. 

United  States  Congressional  Temper- 
ance Society,  445. 

United  States  Constitution,  434. 

United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, woman  suffrage,  416 ;  i^ational 
Education  Bill,  307,  etc. 

United  States  Life  Insurance,  total 
abstinence  and  mortality,  110. 

United  States  Liquor  Enquiry  Com- 

-   mission,  179. 

United  States  Senate,  Committee  on 
Capital  and  Labor,  209;  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  374; 
woman  suffrage,  414, 416,  etc. ;  "  Pro- 
hibition Amendment,"  374 ;  179, 188, 
537.  See  also  Prohibitory  Amend- 
mentf  National  Education  Bill, 
Woman  Suffrage,  and  Senators* 
names. 

United  States  Supreme  Court,  434; 
Appendix. 

Universalist  Church  and  temperance, 
453. 

Ure,  A.,  Dr.,  queen's  physician,  on 
alcohol,  119;  Medical  Declaration, 
71. 

Ustick,  M.  v.,  Miss,  W.  C.  T.  U.,  507. 

Utah.  202,  213;  illiteracy,  309;  woman 
sunrage,  415. 

Valbj,  John,  281. 

Vance,  Zebulon,  Senator,  331;  on  Na- 
tional Educational  Bill,  333. 

Vermont,  155,  201,  202,  534;  liquor 
traffic,  213;  illiteracy,  309;  prohibi- 
tion, 269,  371;  woman  suffrage, 
school,  415,  416,  VoW. 

Vest,  George,  Hon.,  "sumptuary 
laws,"  definition  as  prohibition,  dis- 
proved, 337. 

Viborg,  alcohol  as  poison,  137. 

Vice-Fresident  Henry  Wilson,  456. 

Vices  and  crimes,  346;  when  amenable 
to  law,  346. 

Victoria,  Oceanica,  281. 

"  Victoria  Alliance,"  Melbourne,  281. 

"Victoria  Life  Insurance"  and  total 
abstinence,  101. 

Vikings,  43. 

Vineland,  N.  J.,  no  saloons,  164. 

Vinous  fermentation,  first  form  of 
alcohol,  2;  chiefly  produces  alcohol, 
living  organisms,  Berzelius  and  Lie- 
big,  8;  from  sugar,  Duplain,  Four- 
croy,  Hargreaves,  9. 

Virchow,  alcohol  poisons  the  blood,  84. 

Virginia,  155,  202;  liquor  traffic,  213; 
293;  illiteracy,  309;  prohibition, 
1676,  360. 

"Vital  statistics  of  total  abstinence," 
Rev.  Dawson  Bums,  100. 

"Voice,"  prohibitory  organ,  on  life 
Insurance,  109,  215. 

Voorhees,  Senator,  on  National  Educa- 
tion Bill,  332. 

Wages  and  Living,  McNeill,  181. 

"Wages  paid  in  spirits,"  by  Portu- 
guese, 276. 

Waite,  Henry  R.,  illiteracy,  tables, 
309. 
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Wales,  "  Good  Templars,"  490. 

Wallace,  S^eralda,  Mrs.,  Superintend- 
ent Woman  Franchise  Depart- 
mqpt  W.  C.  T.  U.,  624;  portrait, 
401. 

Waller,  Horace,  foreign  mm  in  Af- 
rica, 266, /o/^.,  271,  273. 

Wallowicz,  experiment  with  alcohol 
on  soldier,  66;  wine  on  heart,  27,  29. 

Walthall,  Senator,  of  Georgia,  on  Na- 
tional Education  Bill,  331. 

War  of  Rebellion,  222,  :321. 

Ward,  Mrs.  Judge,  W.  C.  T.  U.,  618. 

Ware,  Henry,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  461. 

Washington  City,  283,  624. 

Washington,  George,  ;yjl,  524. 

Washington,  Ohio,  507. 

Washington  ian  Temperance  Move- 
ment and  Society,  1840,  moral  sua- 
sion and  not  law,  4.'^:  opposed  legal 
restraint,  436;  therefore  failed,  492, 
535. 

Washington  Territory,  202;  liquor 
traffic,  213;  illiteracy,  ii09;  woman 
suflfrago,  414;  in  1883,  415. 

Wat<?rloo,  627. 

Wavland,  Francis,  President,  on  pro- 
hibition, 1883,  445. 

Waynesburg,  508. 

Webb,  James  A.,  198. 

Webster  defines  alcohol,  31;  poison, 
food,  medicine,  63,  64,  etc. 

"  We  liave  tried  it  —  graphiphone," 
217. 

Wells,  C.  L.,  D.D.,449. 

Wesley,  John,  and  temperance,  443, 
Ml. 

W  esleyans  and  temperance,  465. 

West,  Mary  Allen,  Mrs.,  W.  C.  T.  U., 
519;  ediU)r  of  "  Union  Signal,"  519; 
portrait,  268. 

West  Africa  and  foreign  rum,  267. 

West  Indies.  490. 

West  Virginia,  165,  202 ;  liquor  traffic, 
213;  illiteracy,  309. 

Westchester,  227. 

**  Western  Brewer,"  249. 

Westminster  Abbey,  280. 

Whisky,  11;  per  cent,  alcohol,  12; 
European,  per  cent,  alcohol,  12; 
analysis  and  comparison,  80 ;  whisky, 
rye,  1<I7,  204,  207;  in  hay  fever.  Dr. 
Alexander  Wilder,  160. 

White,  Armenia,  Mrs.,  W.  C.  T.  U., 
624;  portraity  260. 

Whitney,  Mrs.  Dr.,  W.  C.  T.  U.,  624. 

"Whittington  Life  Insurance  Com- 
I)any  "  and  total  abstinence,  101. 

Wifehood  and  motherhood  against 
mm  traffic,  398. 

Wilberforce,  Canon,  portrait,  27. 

Wilder,  Alexander,  Dr.,  alcohol,  cura- 
tive effect,  148;  letter  to  H.  W. 
Blair,  149,  160. 

Willard,  Frances  E.,  Miss,  President 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  511,  512,  615,  616,  518, 
620,  522;  portrait,  511. 

Willard.  Mary  A.  B.,  W.  C.  T.  U., 
618,  519. 

Williams,  Dr.,  alcohol  poisons  blood, 
84. 

Williams,  Senator,  on  National  Edu- 
cation Bill,  333. 


Willing    Jennie    F^   W.  C.  T.  U., 

511. 

Wilson,  Heniy,  Yioe-Preddeat  Uni- 
ted States,  456. 

Windom,  WilUam,  Hon.,  on  saloon, 
361;  portrait,  18. 

Wine,  first  form  of  alcohol,  2;  "winf^ 
god,  wine  cup  and  wine,"  2;  claim 
of  invention,  Egypt,  Greece,  ani 
Rome,  2;  oomparison  and  ana]y>s, 
80;  expends  power,  Uebig,  *  f4; 
Muzzey,  86;  raisin  wine,  per  ceni. 
alcohol,  12;  wine  and  alcohol  is 
Materia  Medica,  Still^,  Dr„  r>.; 
English  physicians,  119;  wines  and 
malts,  203;  progre^ive  effect,  27.  A, 
29;  palm  wine,  2tft);  Spanish  wines, 
245;  Italian  wines,  245;  high  wines. 
197,  204,  207;  production  of  t]» 
world,  249;  cost,  216;  United  SuJes 
wine  bill,  207;  wine  drinking  in 
Persia,  Cochrane,  Labaree,  249.  23ts 
wine  forbidden  to  Greek  woiaea, 
96;  wine  and  St.  Martin,  .*»:  true 
at  Lord^s  Supper,  127,  467, 515;  22, 
239. 

"  Wine  and  Spirits  Traders'  Societr," 
Kew  York,  198. 

Wisconsin,  155,  202 ;  liquor  traffic,  213: 
illiteracy,  309,  509. 

Wittenmyer,  Annie,  Mrs.,  W.  C.  T. 
U.,  512,  615. 

Woman  and  child  the  great  snffttva 
from  rum  traific,  396,  ;if»7 ;  woniAn's 
war  for  the  home,  3v<8 ;  the  supfnirt 
of  charity  and  religion.  4<>*:  ti>e 
educator  of  the  race,  4rtS;  woinaa. 
inebriety,  L.  M.  Hall,  iro;  in  in- 
tellect, equal  of  man,  in  art,  scion:!?, 
and  literature,  408;  in  oflice,  no  mal- 
feasance, Iowa,  Louisiana,  Genenl 
Grant,  415;  inebriety  incr*a»mg 
among  women,  397. 

Womairs  Christian  Temperance  Tc- 
ion,  chapter  xxiv. ;  motto.  *  F«Tr 
God,  for  home,  for  native  land." 
29i»;  and  education,  304:  and  aifc- 
tional  education,  SMy,  408;  exbib;- 
tion  of  woman's  capacity  for  acti«^ 
408,  469,  486,  602,  510,*  512,  f-'i.: 
departments,  514,  foil. ;  in  nati-niJ 
prohibition,  283;  oiaficers,  614,  folL 

W.  C.  T.  IJ.  Home,  Chicago,  519. 

Woman's  Exchange,  department  W. 
C.  T.  U.,515. 

Woman  suffrage,  title  to  the  franchise, 
405;  enfranchisement,  X«9;  in^Iis- 
pensable  to  prohibition,  39!.*:  mc^h- 
erhood  a  reason,  not  objection,  4^- 
410,  /()//.;  "schism  in  faiiiili»" 
confuted,  413;  "woman  does  m* 
desire  it,"  examined,  412;  "  woibbs 
can  attend  church,  why  not  %hf 
polls?"  410;  petition  to  Xew  York 
Legislature.  18:35, 1846, 414:  petitions 
to  Congress,  416;  Uniteti  Sutf* 
Senate  Report,  4a5,  414:  woman  «if- 
frage  amendment,  1865,  416,  -S*'; 
woman  suffrage  in  experience.  414: 
Wyoming,  W;ishington,  Kansas. 
Michigan,  Colorado,  yebrask*. 
Oregon,  414;  school  suffrage  in 
eleven    States,   415;  monicipal   « 
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Woman  suffrage,  continued. 
Great  Britain  and  Ontario,  Canada, 
416.    See  the  entire  chapter. 

Woman's  Temperance  Pablisiiing 
Association  W.  C.  T.  U.,  517. 

Woodbridge,  Mary  A.,  Mrs.,  record- 
ing secretary  National  W.  C.  T.  U., 
616,  524;  portrait^  617. 

Woodruflf,  C.  S.,  Rev.,  496. 

Woods,  Leonard,  D.  D.,  456. 

Woodstock  speech  of  Senator  Win- 
dom,  361. 

Worcester,  Samuel,  D.D.,  466. 

Worcester  defines  alcohol,  3;  poison, 
food,  medicine,  63,  64. 

Worcester,  Mass,  528. 

World,  consumption  and  cost  of  drink, 
251,253. 

*' Worse  than  wasted/'  Hargreaves, 
150. 


Wyoming  Territory,  202,  213;  ilMt- 
eracy,  ^;  woman  sufiErage,  414,  415. 

XsMiA,  O.,  509. 

Talb  Gollegb,  466. 

"  Yearly  meeting,"  1874,  Friends,  451. 

Yellow  fever,  381. 

Yorktown  the  final  victory,  193;  fur- 
ther up  the  Potomac,  246,  395. 

Youmans,  Letitia,  W.  C.  T.  U.,  518. 

Young,  Dr.,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  215, 
22^. 

"  Youth's  Temperance  Banner,"  488. 

Zambbsi  River,  275. 

Zimmerman,  Charles  H.,  Rev.,  drink 

bill^79.  209,/ott.,211. 
Zion  Wesley  College,  466,  466. 
"  Zouaves  of  Heaven,"  461. 
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